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Art.  I. — Memoirs,  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Evelyn,  Esq.  F.R.  S.  Author  of  the  '  Sylva,'  &c,  ^c.  Com- 
prising  his  Diary,  from  the  Year  l64l  ^o  1705-6,  and  a  -Se- 
tectton  of  his  familiar  Letters.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the 
private  Correspondence  between  King  Charles  L  and  his  Secre^ 
tary  of  State,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  whilst  his  Majesty  was  in 
Scotland,  1641,  and  at  other  times  during  the  Civil  Jfar;.  also 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  cf  France,  in 
the  time  of  Charlet  I.  and  the  Usurpation.  The  whole  now 
first  published,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  two  vols.  Edited 
by  William  Bray,  Esq*  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London.     London.    1818. 

^"PHE  excellent  person  whose  auto- biography  is  now  for  the  first 
-^  time  made  public  was  eminently  happy  in  this  respect,  that 
be  \i  as  born  in  that  country,  place,  and  condition  of  life  which  best 
suited  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  Never  had  any  one  more 
(;ause  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  accidents  of  his  birth.  For,  omit* 
ting  what  the  Grecian  philosopher  reckoned  among  his  felicities, 
that  he  was  bom  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  it  was  the  good  fortune 
of  Evelyn  to  be  an  European,  not  the  native  of  any  degraded  region 
of  the  earth ;  an  Englishman,  not  the  subject  of  a  despotic  govern* 
ment  or  a  feeble  state ;  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and  opulent 
house ;  established  in  a  part  of  England  where  he  could  partake  the 
delights  of  a  country  life  which  no  man  ever  loved  more  dearly,  and 
the  advantages  of  science  and  society  that  the  metropolis  affords, 
which  no  man  could  estimate  more  justly  or  more  entirely  enjoy. 
Add  to  these  blessings  that  he  was  trained  up  in  the  genial  feelings 
of  a  generous  and  constitutional  loyalty,  and  m  the  healthful  princi- 
ples of  the  church  estabUshment,  not  jaundiced  by  the  bitter  spirit 
of  political  or  puritanical  discontent.  He  was  happy  also  in  the  time 
in  which  he  flourished.  The  age  of  Charles  II.  was  as  nicely 
adapted  to  Evelyn's  temper  and  peculiar  talents,  as  the  noonday  of 
chivalry  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  his  chronicler  Froissart. 
Had  he  lived  in  these  days  he  might  have  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  chemists  or  mineralogists ;  but  there  would  not  have  been 
room  for  bini  to  distinguish  himself  above  his  contemporaries,  so 
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as  to  stand  forw^ard  in  after-times  among  the  most  conspicuous  of' 
his  generation.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  now  the  same  delight  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  science  as  there  was,  when  its  wide  regions  lay, 
like  a  vast  continent  newly  discovered,  to  invite  and  to  reward  re- 
search. 

His  diary,  or  Kalendarium,Sishe  himself  intitled  it,  begins  in  the 
year  1641,  but  he  has  prefixed  to  it  some  notices  of  his  family  and 
earlier  life.  Richard  Evelyn,  his  father,  of  Wotton,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  possessed  an  estate  estimated  at  about  4000/.  a  year,* 
*  well  wooded  and  full  of  timber.'  He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
even  mind,  in  whom  his  son  could  never  call  to  mind  the  least 
-passion  or  inadvertence;  in  his  habits  of  life  ascetic  and  sparing, 
and  one  that  was  never  known  to  have  been  *  surprized  by 
excess.'  It  is  possible,  though  Evelyn  himself  intimates  no  such 
suspicion,  that  his  ascetic  habits  were  carried  to  excess,  and  injured 
his'health,  for  his  hair,  which  was  *  inclining  to  light,'  and  there- 
fore the  less  likely  early  to  have  become  gray,  grew  hoary  by  the 
time  he  was  thirty,  years  of  age,  and  he  died  at  middle  age  of 
dropsy,  ^  an  indisposition  (says  his  son)  the  most  unsuspected,  being 
a  person  so  exemplarily  temperate,'  but  which,  perhaps,  his  man- 
ner of  life  may  have  induced.  John,  the  second  of  three  sons,  was 
bom  at  Wotton,  October  31,  1620.  At  four  years  old  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  whose  school  was  over 
the  church  porch,  and  at  six  his  picture  was  *  drawn  in  oil  by  one 
Chantercll,  no  ill  painter.'  If  this  portrait,  as  is  not  unlikely,  be 
preserved  in  the  family,  it  should  have  been  engraved  for  the  pre- 
sent work;  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  compare  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  a  person  in  childhood,  in  the  flower  of  years,  when 
bis  head  was  engraved  by  Nanteuil,  and  in  ripe  old  age,  when  he 
sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  at 
which  time  he  resided  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  he  began  to 
learn  Latin  at  Lewes,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  free-school 
at  Southover,  near  that  town.  His  father,  who  would  willingly 
have  weaned  him  from  the  fondness  of  his  grandmother,  intended 
to  place  him  at  Eton,  but  the  boy  had  been  so  terrified  by  the  re- 
port of  the  severe  discipline  there,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Lewes. 
Poor  Tusser's  account  of  Eton,  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his 
mind,.was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him. 

*  *  To  give  an  instance  of  what  store  of  woods  and  timber  of  prodigioas  size,  there 
were  growing  in  our  little  coanty  of  Surrey,  (the  nearest  of  any  to  London,)  and  plen- 
tifully furnished  both  for  profit  and  pleasure, — (with  sufficient  grief  and  reluctaiicy  I 
speak  it)  ray  own  grandfather  had  standing  at  Wotton,  and  about  that  estate,  timber 
that  now  were  worth  100,000/.  since  of  what  was  left  my  father  (who  was  a  great  pre- 
server of  wood)  there  has  been  30,000/.  worth  of  timber  fallen  by  the  axe,  and  (he  fury 
*of  the  late  hurricane  and  storm;  now  no  more  Wottoo,  stript  and  naked*  and  ashamed 
^fkmnt  to  •wQ  its  name.' — S^lva^  book  iii.  ch.  7- 
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From  Paul's  1  went,  to  Eton  sent, 

To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 

Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had ; 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was  ; 
See  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad ! 

No  such  inhumanity^  we  may  be  assured^  would  be  perpetrated 
at  Eton  while  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  provost,  and  Evelyn,  who 
says  that  he  afterwards  a  thousand  times  regretted  his  perverseness^ 
lost  much  in  not  being  placed  under  this  admirable  man,  by  whom 
bis  disposition  and  talents  would  have  been  justly  appreciated  and 
cherished. 

Evelyn  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  fifteen.  He  describes  her 
as  ^  of  proper  personage ;  of  a  brown  complexion,  her  eyes  and 
hair  of  a  lovely  black,  of  constitution  inclined  to  a  religious  melan- 
choly, or  pious  sadness;  of  a  rare  memory  and  most  exemplary 
life ;  for  economy  and  prudence  esteemed  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous in  her  country/  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  excessive 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  and  perhaps  for  the  previous  un- 
happiness  of  that  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  worst  of 
men.  In  the  following  year  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
though  he  continued  at  school,  and  in  1637  was  placed  as  a  fellow 
commoner  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  At  school  he  had  been 
very  remiss  in  his  studies  till  the  last  year,  ^  so  that  I  went  to  the 
university,'  he  says, '  rather  out  of  shame  of  abiding  longer  at  school, 
than  from  any  fitness,  as  by  sad  experience  I  found,  which  put  me 
to  releam  all  that  I  had  neglected,  or  but  perfunctorily  gained/ 
Here  he  was  placed  under  no  less  notorious  a  person  than  Brad- 
shaw,  *  nomen  invisumy  says  Evelyn,  *  yet  the  son  of  an  excellent 
father,  beneficed  in  Surrey.  1  ever  thought  my  tutor  had  parts 
enough,  but  as  his  ambition  made  him  much  suspected  of  the  col- 
lege, so  his  grudge  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  governor  of  it,  whom  he 
afterwards  supplanted,  took  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he  seldom 
or  never  had  the  opportunity  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  scho- 
lars/ The  pupil  however  found  a  fellow  collegian  named  James 
Thicknesse,  who  was  disposed  to  study  with  him,  from  *  whose 
learned  and  friendly  conversation  he  received  great  advantage,'  and 
with  whom  in  consequence  he  formed  a  lasting  intimacy.  The 
university  was  then  exceedingly  regular  under  the  discipline  which 
Laud  had  established  as  chancellor.  Had  Laud  been  born  a  gene- 
ration earlier,  or  a  generation  later,  how  high  and  undisputed  a  re- 
putation would  he  have  raised  by  his  munificent  love  of  letters,  and 
his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  !  but,  unlike 
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Evelyn,  he  had  fallen  upon  the  luost  unhappy  age  in  which  his  mor- 
tal lot  could  possibly  have  been  cast. 

While  at  Oxford  Evelyn  was  *  admitted  into  the  dancing  and 
Suiting  school,'  and  began  also  to  ^  look  on  the  rudiments  of  mu- 
sic;' in  which,  he  says,  he  afterwards  arrived  to  some  formal  know- 
ledge, though  to  small  perfection  of  hand,  because  he  was  so  fre- 
quently diverted  by  inclinations  to  newer, trifles.'  During  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  his  younger  brother  came  to  be  his  chamber- 
fellow.  They  soon  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  before 
they  had  been  there  three  months  their  father  died, '  retaining,'  says 
Evelyn, '  his  senses  and  piety  to  the  last,  which  he  most  tenderly 
expressed  in  blessing  us,  whom  he  now  left  to  the  world  and  the 
worst  of  times,  whilst  he  was  taken  firom  the  evil  to  come.  Thus 
we  were  bereft  of  both  our  parents  in  a  period  when  we  most  of  all 
•toed  in  need  of  their  counsel  and  assistance,  especially  myself,  of  a 
raw,  vain,  uncertain,  and  very  unwary  inclination ;  but  so  it  pleased 
God  to  make  trial  of  my  conduct  in  a  conjuncture  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prodigious  hazard  that  ever  the  youth  of  Ei^land  saw.  If  I 
did  not,  amidst  all  this,  peach  my  liberty,  nor  my  virtue,  with  the 
rest  who  made  shipwreck  of  both,  it  was  more  the  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  than  the  least  discretion  of  mine  own,  who  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  vanity,  and  the  confused 
imaginations  of  young  men.'  The  signs  of  the  times  were  then  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken ;  the  palace  at  Lambeth  had  been  assaulted 
by  a  rabble ;  and  libels  and  invectives  scattered  about  the  streets 

*  to  the  reproach  of  government  and  the  fermentation  of  our  since 
distractions.'     Evelyn  had  been  present  at  Strafford's  trial,  where 

*  the  lords  and  commons,  t<^ther  with  the  king,  queen,  prince,  and 
flower  of  the  noblesse,  were  spectators  and  auditors  of  the  greatest 
malice  and  the  greatest  innocency  that  ever  met  before  so  illustrious 
an  assembly,'  and  he  had  seen  '  the  fatal  stroke  which  severed  from 
its  shoulders  the  wbest  head  in  Ei^land — to  such  exorbitancy  were 
tilings  arrived :'  he  now  therefore  determined  to  absent  himself  from 
a  state  of  things  which '  gave  umbrage' (fiearful  suspicion)  '  to  wiser 
than  himself  that  the  calamities  of  Ki^hnd  were  but  yet  in  their 
inftncy.' 

His  intention  was  to  *  overtake  die  leagure  then  before  Gennep/ 
on  the  Waal, — a  place  which  having  been  gready  strengthened  by 
the  Cardinal  Infante  D.  Fernando,  in  l635,  was  at  this  time  bes 
aiq^ed*  by  the  French  and  Dutch.  He  hnded  at  Flushing,  pro- 
ceeded to  Dart,aiid  takii^  waggon  firom  thence  to  Rotterdam  was 

*  Theieb  a  ML  accotuit  of  tbe  sieg^  m  the  great  work  of  4'rf^iii.p— ,  a  nan  who,  witk 
CxtnoffdiBuy  padeiice«  compited  nuiteTials  for  tbe  HisCoffj  of  tbe  United  Phivincf s 
dudng  the  sinter  pwt  of  dHacTcntoendi  century.    One  of  Ub  hmtbas  was  aortail j 
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*  hurried  there  in  less  than  an  hour,  though  it  be  ten  miles  distant^ 
so  furiously  did  these  foremen  drive/  The  Dutch  are  not  so  cele* 
brated  for  the  celerity  of  their  motions  in  these  days.  On  the  way 
to  the  Hague  he  observed  '  divers  leprous  poor  creatures  dwelling 
in  solitary  huts  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  permitted  to  ask  the 
charity  of  passengers,  which  is  conveyed  to  them  in  a  floating  box 
that  they  cast  out/  Perhaps  this  is  the  latest  notice  of  lepers  in 
Europe  being  thus  thrust  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  HoU 
land  is  likely  to  be  the  country  in  which  the  disease  would  continue 
longest.  At  the  Hague  he  visited  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  woman 
who,  more  than  any  other  princess  of  her  age,  seems  to  have  won 
and  deserved  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  presence 
chamber  was  then  hung  with  black,  and  she  was  keeping  a  fast-day 
for  her  husband's  death  with  as  little  to  console  her  in  any  earthly 
prospect  of  the  future  as  in  looking  back  upon  the  past. 

Evelyn  did  not  reach  Gennep  till  four  or  five  days  after  it  had 
capitulated;  he  was,  however,  complimented  by  being  received  a 
volunteer  in  Captain  Apsley's  corps,  and  took  his  turn  in  *  watching 
on  a  horn  work,  and  trailing  a  pike,'  till  the  fortifications  were  re<* 
paired.  He  found  himself  on  *  hot  service  for  a  young  drinker,' 
and  after  a  week's  stay  he  took  his  leave,  being  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  confusion  of  battles  and  sieges, '  if  such,'  he  says,  ^  that  of 
the  United  Provinces  may  be  called,  where  their  quarters  and  en- 
campments are  so  admirably  regular,  and  orders  so  exactly  ob- 
served, as  few  cities  exceed  it  for  all  convenience.'  He  remained 
about  three  months  in  the  Netherlands  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Among  the  remarkable  things  which  he  had  noticed  in  his 
journal  during  this  journey,  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
married  five  and  twenty  times,  and  was  then  prohibited  from  mar- 
rying again,  *  yet  it  could  not  be  proved  that  she  had  ever  made  any 
of  her  husbands  away,  though  the  suspicion  had  brought  her  divers 
times  to  trouble.*  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Antwerp,  and 
with  nothing  more  than  ^  those  delicious  shades  and  walls  of  stately 
trees  which  render  the  fortified  works  of  the  town  one  of  the 
sweetest  places  in  Europe.'  Long  will  it  be  before  any  traveller 
can  again  speak  of  the  delicious  shades  and  stately  trees  of  Ant- 
werp !  Carnot,  in  preparing  to  defend  the  place,  laid  what  were 
th^n  its  beautiful  environs  as  bare  as  a  desert.  The  remark  which 
he  makes  upon  the  view  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  curious. 

*  The  sun,'  he  says,  *  shone  exceeding  hot,  and  darted  its  rays  with- 
out any  intermission,  affording  so  bright  a  reflection  to  us  who  were 
ahove,  and  had  a  full  prospect  of  both  land  and  water  about  it, 
that  I  was  much  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  moon's  being  of 
soQie  such  substance  as  the  earthly  globe  consists  of;  perceiving  all 
the  adjacent  country,  at  so  small  a  horizontal  distance,  to  represent 
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such  a  light  as  I  could  hardly  look  against,  save  when  the  river  and 
other  large  waters  within  our  view  appeared  of  a  more  dark  and 
nniform  colour,  resembling  those  spots  in  the  moon  supposed  to 
be  seas  there,  according  to  our  new  philosophy,  and  viewed  by  op- 
tical glasses/ 

On  his  return  to  England  he  studied  a  little,  but '  danced  and 
fooled  more.'     But  this  was  no  age  for  vanities.     The  civil  wai 
broke  out,  and  Evelyn  went  with  his  horse  and  arms  to  join  the  king 
at  Brentford,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  there,  (this  h 
the  phrase  he  uses,)  because  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army,  whicl 
immediately  took  place,  would  have  left  him  and  his  brothers  ex 
posed  to  ruin  without  any  advantage  to  his  Majest}\     He  retired  U 
his  brother's  house  at  Wotton,  and  began  to  improve  the  gardens 
when  the  Covenant  was  pressed  he  absented  himself,  but  finding  i 
'  impossible  to  evade  the  doing  very  imhandsome  things,'  he  ok 
tained  the  king's  licence  to  travel,  and  set  out  for  a  longer  joume]^ 
accompanied  by  his  old  fellow  collegian  Thicknesse.     Twice  at  tlie 
very  outset  had  this  journey  well  nigh  proved  fatal :  mistaking  the 
tide  as  they  came  before  Calais,  in  weather  which  was  '  snowy  and 
untoward  enough,'  they  struck  on  the  sands  with  no  little  danger; 
and  crossing  an  overflown  stream  on  the  way  to  Boulogne,  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  a  storm  of  rain,  hsul,  and  snow,  his  horse  slipt  and  had 
almost  been  the  occasion  of  his  perishing. 

The  churches  upon  the  continent  hold  the  first  place  among 
those  rareeshows  by  which  the  curiosity  of  a  young  English  travel- 
ler is  invited.  Evelyn  was  much  amused  with  the  treasures  at  St. 
Denis,  which  contained  at  that  time  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
relics,  true  and  false,  any  where  in  existence:  among  the  latter  were 
a  likeness  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon's  drinking  cup,  Judas's 
brass  lanthom,  and  Virgil's  stone  mirror;  among  the  former  Charle- 
magne's set  of  chess  men,  *  full  of  Arabic  characters.'  There  were 
also  '  the  effigies  of  the  late  French  kings  in  wax,  like  ours  in  West- 
minster, covered  with  their  robes,  with  a  world  of  other  rarities.^ 
Paris  appeared  to  him,  for  the  materials  the  houses  are  built  with, 
and  its  many  noble  and  magnificent  piles,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
cities  in  the  world :  he  describes  it  '  large  in  circuit,  of  a  round 
form,  very  populous,  but  situated  in  a  bottom  environed  with  gentle 
declivities,  rendering  some  places  very  dirty,  and  making  it  smell  as 
if  sulphur  were  mingled  with  the  mud.'  This  odour,  for  which 
certainly  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  not  in  feult,  provoked  the 

Sleenof  Peter  Heylyn,  who  had  visited  France  some  years  before 
^elyn,  at  a  time  of  life  when  '  both  his  wits  and  fiincies  (if  ever  he 
master  of  any)  were  in  their  predominancy.'    '  This  I  am  con- 
•*of/  he  says, '  that  the  nastiest  lane  in  London  is  frankincense 
iper  to  the  sweetest  street  in  tUs  city.    The  ancient  by- word 
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was  (and  there  is  good  reason  for  it)  //  destaint  comme  lafange  de 
Paris:  had  I  the  power  of  making  proverbs  I  would  only  change 
il  destaint  into  il  putt,  and  make  the  by-word  ten  times  more  ortho* 
dox.  The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  but  trifles, — the  only 
venom  of  the  streets  is  a  strength  unto  it  more  powerful  than  the 
ditches  or  the  bulwark  of  St.  Martins.  It  was  therefore  not  un« 
judiciously  said  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  he  thought  Paris  was 
the  strongest  town  in  Christendom,  for  he  took  strong  in  that  sense 
as  we  do  in  England  when  we  say  such  a  man  hath  a  strong  breath. 
These  things  considered  it  could  not  but  be  an  infinite  happiness 
granted  by  nature  to  our  Henry  V.  that  he  never  stopt  his  nose  at 
any  stink,  as  our  chronicles  report  of  him ;  otherwise,  in  my  con- 
science, he  had  never  been  able  to  keep  his  court  there.  But  that 
which  most  amazed  me  is,  that  in  such  a  perpetuated  constancy  of 
stinks,  there  should  yet  be  found  so  large  and  admirable  a  variety — 
9  variety  so  special  and  distinct,  that  any  chemical  nose,  (I  dare  lay 
my  life  on  it,)  after  two  or  three  perambulations,  would  hunt  out 
blindfold  each  several  street  by  the  smell,  as  perfectly  as  another 
by  his  eye/  Paris  is  now  less  obnoxious  to  this  reproach  than  many 
other  places ;  and  the  three  stinking  cities  of  Europe  are  Lisbon^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Geneva. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  Evelyn  describes  as  rarely  con- 
trived for  privacy,  shade,  or  company.  It  had  then  some  *  curio- 
sities' so  much  in  French  taste  that  it  is  wonderful  they  should  not 
have  been  preserved,  a  labyrinth  of  Cyprus,  aud  an  artificial  echo 
redoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  never,  he  says,  without  some 
fair  nymph  singing  to  it.  ^  Standing  at  one  of  the  focusses  which 
is  under  a  tree  or  little  cabinet  of  hedges,  the  voice  seems  to  de- 
scend from  the  clouds;  at  another  as  if  it  was  under  ground.' 
During  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  people,  the  commune  ploughed 
up  the  turf  in  these  gardens  to  plant  potatoes  there,  and  they 
planted  potatoes  also  in  the  parterres!  The  taste  of  Evelyn's 
age,  which  continues  to  be  the  taste  of  the  French,  and  having 
rooted  itself  in  their  habits  and  literature  is  likely,  notwithstanding 
all  their  versatility,  to  continue  indelible,  was  exemplified  wherever 
he  went.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  his  garden  at  St.  Cloud  had 
a  Mount  Parnassus,  not  indeed  so  costly  a  plaything  as  the  elabo- 
nte  toy  of  Titon  du  Tillet,  but  a  grotto  '  or  shell-house'  on  the  top 
of  the  hiU,  with  a  fair  cupola,  the  walls  painted  with  the  muses, 
many  statues  placed  about  it,  some  of  which  were  antique  and  good, 
and  within  *  divers  water-works  and  contrivances  to  wet  the  specta- 
tors.' At  Cardinal  Richelieu's  villa,  the  arch  of  Constantine  was 
painted  on  a  waU  in  oil,  as  large  as  the  real  one  at  Rome,  so  well 
done  that  even  a  man  skilled  in  painting  may  mistake  it  for  stone 
and  sculpture.    The  sky  and  hills  which  seem  to  be  between  the 
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arches  are  so  natural  that  swallows  and  other  birds,  thinking  to  fly 
through,  have  dashed  themselves  against  the  wall.'  With  all  his 
feelings  for  nature  Evelyn  had  not  advanced  beyond  his  contem- 
poraries in  taste,  and  he  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  '  agreeable  de- 
cek,'  as  he  calls  it, '  of  a  painted  river  which  eked  out  the  apparent 
limits  of  a  Parisian  garden.  The  Luxembourg  gardens  he  speaks 
of  as  a  paradise,  and  says  that  he  had  taken  extraordinary  delight  in 
its  sweet  retirements.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  that  time  inhabited 
the  palace,  and  kept  tortoises  in  great  numbers.  The  Duke  would 
not  permit  the  wolves  to  be  destroyed  upon  his  domains,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  so  numerous  in  the  forest  of  Orleans 
as  pften  to  come  and  take  children  oiit  of  the  very  streets  of  Blois ! 
Jn  our  own  days  Stolberg  noticed  a  similar  effect  of  this  prepos- 
terous passion  for  the  chase, — cats  were  prohibited  in  the  island  of 
'  Ischia  lest  they  should  destroy  the  game,  and  when  these  useful  ani- 
mals had  been  extirpated  the  rats  became  so  numerous  that  infants 
were  not  safe  from  them  in  the  cradle. 

Proceeding  from  France  into  Italy  Evelyn  notices  with  proper 
English  feeling  the  disgusting  sight  of  the  gally-slaves  at  Marseilles, 
who,  it  seems,  were  made  a  show  for  the  gratification  of  strangers  ! 

*  We  went  to  visite  the  Gallys  being  about  25  ;  the  Ca|)taine  of  the 
Gaily  Royal  gave  us  most  courteous  entertainetnent  in  his  cabine,  the 
slaves  in  the  interim  playing  both  loud  and  soft  musiq  very  rarely. 
Then  he  shew'd  us  how  he  commanded  their  motions  with  a  nod  and 
his  whistle,  making  them  row  out.  The  spectacle  was  to  me  new  and 
strange,  to  see  so  many  hundreds  of  miserably  naked  persons,  having 
their  heads  shaven  close  and  having  onely  high  red  bonnets,  a  payre  of 
coarse  canvass  (drawers,  their  whole  backs  and  leggs  naked,  doubly 
chayn'd  about  their  middle  and  leggs,  in  couples,  anc|  made  fast  to  their 
seates,  and  all  commanded  in  a  trise  by  an  imperious  and  cruell  seaman. 
One  Turke  he  much  favor'd,  who  waited  on  him  in  his  cabin  but  with 
no  other  dress  than  the  rest,  and  a  chayne  lock'd  about  his  leg  but  not 
coupled.  This  gaily  was  richly  carv*d  and  gilded,  and  most  of  the  rest 
were  very  beautifull.  After  bestowing  something  on  the  slaves,  the 
captain  sent  a  band  of  them  to  give  us  musiq  at  dinner  where  we 
lodged.  I  was  amaz*d  to  contemplate  how  these  miserable  catyfs  lie  in 
their  gaily  crowded  together,  yet  there  was  hardly  one  but  had  some 
occupation  by  which,  as  leisure  and  calmes  permitted,  they  gat  some 
little  monye,  insomuch  as  some  of  them  have,  after  many  years  of  cruel 
servitude,  been  able  to  purchase  their  liberty.  Their  rising  forward 
and  falling  back  at  their  oare  is  a  miserable  spectacle,  and  the  noysev 
of  their  phaines  with  the  roaring  of  the  beaten  waters  has  sonAething  of 
strange  apd  fearfull  to  one  unaccustom'd  to  it.  They  are  rul'd  and 
chastiz'd  by  strokes  on  their  backs  and  soles  of  theire  feete  on  the  least 
disorder,  and  without  the  least  humanity ;  yet  are  they  chereful  and 
full  of  knavery.'— pp.  70,  71. 

Here  he  and  bis  companions  '  bought  umbrellas  against  the 
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heats,'  a  precaution  so  novel  for  an  Englishman  at  that  time  ps  to 
he  noticed  among  the  memorabilia  of  their  journey.  It  is  little 
more  than  Haifa  century  since  they  have  been  in  general  use  *  against 
fhe  rain'  in  this  country,  and  persons  are  yet  living  who  remember 
the  indignant  ridicule  which  their  first  appearance  excited  in  the 
populace.  They  embarked  at  Canes  for  Genoa,  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  in  doubling  the  point  of  Savona^.and  enjoyed  a  foretaste 
of  Italy  in  the  land-breeze  which  carried  with  it  '  the  perfumes  of 
orange,  citron,  and  jasmine  flowers  for  divers  leagues  seaward,'  a 
circumstance  which  affected  Evelyn  with  so  much  delight  that  be 
recurs  to  it  more  than  once.  *  If  ever,'  says  Lassels,  *  I  saw  a 
town  with  its  holiday  clothes  always  on,  it  was  Genoa.'  Evelyn 
saw  it  in  its  beauty,  before  its  bombardment  by  the  French,  and 
never,  be  says,  was  any  artificial  scene  more  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
nor  any  place  for  its  size,  so  full  of  well-designed  and  stately 
palaces.  But  ^  the  sudden, and  devilish  passion'  of  a  sailor  here 
gave  him  a  fearful  sample  of  the  Italian  temper;  the  fellow  was 
plying  them  for  a  fare,  when  another  boatman  interposed  and  took 
them  in,- — enraged  at  this,  the  tears  gushed  out  of  his  eyes,  he  bit 
his  finger  almost  off  by  the  joint,  and  held  it  up  to  the  other  as  an 
assurance  to  him  of  some  bloody  revenge  if  ever  he  came  near  that 
part  of  the  harbour  again.  The  man  peihaps  felt  himself  wronged 
as  weli  as  supplanted;  but  Evelyn  observes  that  though  it  was 
*  made  a  gally-matter'  to  carry  a  pointed  knife,  Genoa  was  never- 
iheless  more  stained  with  horrid  acts  of  revenge  and  nmrder  than 
any  one  place  in  Europe,  or  haply  in  the  world.  It  was,  perhaps, 
this  temper  of  the  Genoese  which  made  Ix)uis  XI.  when  he  was 
asked  what  he  would  do  with  Genoa  if  it  were  at  his  disposal, 
reply,  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  Devil.  Labat,  who  is  always 
lively  and  always  malicious,  says,  that  the  inhabitants  call  their 
city  Genu  instead  of  Genoa,  telle  est  leur  aconomie :  ils  rogftent 
toutjusquaux  paroles — and  he  ascribes  the  invention  of  wafers  to 
Genoese  oeconomy.  *  On  pesa  les  lettres,  le  poids  en  riglejeprix. 
Les  Genois  ont  trouve  le  secret  d'icrire  lyeaucoup,  et  de  payer  peu 
pour  le  port,  Ils  se  servent  d'un  papier  aussi  fin  que  notre papier 
i  la  serpente,  ecrivent  menu,  serve  el  laconiquement ;  ne  font  ni 
complimeuSy  ni  enveloppes;  et  comme  les  cachets  quelques  qu'ih 
ioient  ne  laissent  pas  de  peser,  ils  se  servent  d'une  certaine  pdte 
rouge  et  dure,  on  C  humecte  avec  itn  peu  de  salive,  et  on  en  louche 
Itgirement  Cendroit  du  papier,  ou  Con  applique  sur  le  champ  le 
cachet,  et  la  lettrc  se  trouve  fermee,  comme  si  on  y  avoit  mis  un  peu 
decolle.  J'ai  apporte  de  cette  pate,  rien  n'est  meilleure,  et  ne  pest 
fnoins>  From  this  curious  passage  it  would  appear  that  wafers  were 
not  known  in  France  when  he  published  his  Voyages  d'Espagne  et 
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Italic  iu  1731.  Put  they  were  certainly  no  new  discovery  when  he 
Mw  them  at  Genoa  in  1 706.  We  have  in  our  possession  letters 
with  the  wafers  still  adhering  which  went  from  Lisbon  to  Rome 
twenty  years  before  that  time^  and  Stolberg  observes  that  there  are 
wafers  and  wafer-seals  in  the  museum  at  Portici. 

Evelyn  noticed  in  the  Genoese  a  very  different  character  from 
that  parsimony  for  which  Labat  swears  at  them ;  he  speaks  of  the 
magnificent  expenditure  of  the  merchants,  who,  as  there  was 
little  or  no  land  in  which  they  could  invest  their  property,  ex- 
pended it  in  marble  palaces  and  costly  furniture.  He  admired 
their  floors  of  red  plaster,  which  became  so  hard  and  received  so 
high  a  polish,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  porphyry,  and 
be  wondered  that  it  was  not  used  in  England  for  cabinets  and 
rooms  of  state.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  notwithstanding  the 
appalling  frequency  of  fires  we  should  continue  to  floor  our 
houses  with  wood,  as  if  to  render  them  as  combustible  as  possible. 
The  aviary  in  ,the  gardens  of  Prince  Doria's  palace  pleased  him  as 
realizing  Bacon's  desire,  who  said  he  liked  not  such  places, '  unless 
they  were  of  that  largeness  that  they  might  be  turffed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them  that  the  birds  might  have 
more  scope  and  natural  nestling,  and  no  foulness  appear  on  the 
floor.'  Trees  of  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  were  growing  in 
this  prodigious  cage,  ^  besides  cypress,  myrtles,  lentiles,  and  other 
rare  shrubs,  which  serve  to  nestle  and  perch  all  sorts  of  birds,  who 
have  air  and  place  enough  under  their  airy  canopy,  supported  with 
huge  iron  work  stupendous  for  its  fabric  and  its  charge.'  Lassels 
says,  that  ^  to  make  the  poor  birds  believe  they  are  rather  in  a 
wood  than  in  a  prison,  the  very  cage  hath  put  even  the  wood  itself 
in  prison.'  It  is  about  an  hundred  paces  long,  ^  and  fetcbeth  in  a 
world  of  laurel  and  other  trees.'  This  was  indeed  a  splendid 
aviary,  and  yet  but  a  splendid  folly,  effecting  that  by  constraint 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  so  much  more  easily  by 
better  means.  Any  garden  may  be  made  an  aviary  without  caging 
it  in,  by  affording  to  the  birds  food  and  protection  ;  for  it  is  sur- 
prizing how  soon  the  shyest  birds  may  be  taught  to  come  to  the 
hand  that  feeds  them.  We  have  seen  wild-ducks  come  in  flocks 
to  a  lady's  call,  and  the  water-hen  hurry  to  the  same  voice  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  the  barn-door  fowl. 

In  his  progress  through  Italy  Evelyn's  attention,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  age,  was  chiefly  attracted  by  palaces  and  pictures, 
gardens  and  museums.  Picturesque  beauty  was  then  so  little  re- 
.garded  that  Misson  advises  a  traveller  not  to  go  on  purpose  to  the 
Borromean  islands  unless  he  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure:  for  he 
says,  ^  there  is  nothing  very  rare  or  extraordinary  in  them.    A  n[ian 
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who  never  saw  but  very  ordinary  things  of  that  nature  would  doubt- 
less admire  these  islands  if  he  were  suddenly  transported  thither^ 
but  they  would  never  produce  the  same  effect  upon  one  that  has 
seen  a  little  of  the  world/  Thus  he  spoke  of  them^  thinking  of  the 
islands  alone^  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  glorious  scenery 
by  which  they  are  surrounded;  nor  were  they  in  his  estimation  more 
interesting  for  standing  in  the  Lago  Maggiore  than  they  would  have 
been  in  Whittlesea  mere!  But  Evelyn,  notwithstanding  his  taste  for 
grottoesy  parterres^  and  vistas,  had  a  true  feeling  for  better  things ; 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  trammels  of  art  was  fully  capable  of 
enjoying  the  world  of  nature.  The  following  description  will  be 
read  with  pleasure,  though  it  should  remind  the  reader  of  a  sublimer 
picture  in  Burnet's  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra. 

*  Next  morning  we  rod  by  Monte  Pientio,  or,  as  vulgarly  called, 
Monte  Mantumiato,  which  is  of  an  excessive  height  ever  and  anon  peep- 
ing above  any  clowds  with  its  snowy  head,  till  we  had  climbed  to  the 
inn  at  Radicofany  built  by  Ferd^  the  greate  Duke  for  the  necessary  re- 
freshment of  travellers  in  so  inhospitable  a  place.  As  we  ascended  we 
eQtered  a  very  thick,  solid,  and  dark  body  of  clowds,  w=^  look'd  like 
rocks  at  a  little  distance,  which  lasted  neare  a  mile  in  going  up ;  they 
were  dry  misty  vapours,  hanging  undissolved  for  a  vast  thicknesse,  and 
obscuring  both  the  sun  and  earth  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  sea 
rather  than  in  the  cloudes,  till,  having  pierced  through  it  we  came  into 
a  most  serene  heaven,  as  if  we  had  been  above  all  human  conversation, 
the  mountaine  appearing  more  like  a  greate  island  than  joyn*d  to  any 
other  hills,  for  we  could  perceive  nothing  but  a  sea  of  thick  clouds 
jowling  under  our  feete  like  huge  waves,  ever  n(»w  and  then  suffering 
.thee  top  of  some  other  mountaine  to  peepe  through,  which  we  could 
discover  many  miles  off;  and  betwcjene  some  breaches  of  the  clouds 
we  could  see  landskips  and  villages  of  the  subjacent  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  newe,  and  altogether  surprizing  objects 
that  T  had  ever  behold. 

*  On  the  sum'it  of  this  horrid  rock  (for  so  it  is)  is  built  a  very  strong 
Fort,  garrison'd,  and  somewhat  beneath  it  is  a  small  towne  ;  the  provi- 
sions are  drawne  up  with  ropes  and  engines,  the  precipice  being  other- 
wise inaccessable.  At  one  end  of  the  towne  lie  heapes  of  rocks  so 
strangely  broaken  off  from  the  ragged  mountaine  as  would  affright  one 
with  their  horror  and  menacing  postures^  Just  opposite  to  the  inn 
gushed  out  a  plentifull  and  most  useful  fountaine  which  falls  into  a 
great  trough  of  stone,  bearing  the  Dvke  ofTuscanj/'s  armes.  Here  we 
din'd,  and  1  with  my  black  lead  pen  tooke  the  prospect.' — vol.i.  p.  88. 

At  Rome  he  was  what  he  calls  very  pragmatical^  by  which  he 
means  very  busy  in  going  over  the  regular  course  of  sight-seeing. 
He  engraved  his  name  ^  amongst  other  travellers'  in  the  globe  of 
St.  Peter's  cupola,  aud  had  the  honour,  by  the  special  desire  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  of  standing  godfather  to  a  Turk  and  a  Jew, — a 
remarkable  instance  of  liberality  in  the  friar,  unless  he  doubted  the 
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sincerity  of  his  neophytes,  and  thought  a  heretic  sponsor  good 
enough  for  them.  Naples  he  resolved  to  make  *  the  tton  ultra  of 
his  travels ;  sufficiently  sated,  he  says, '  with  rolling  up  and  down, 
and  resolving  within  myself  to  be  no  longer  an  individutim  vagum, 
if  ever  I  got  home  again,  since  from  the  report  of  divers  expe- 
rienced and  curious  persons  I  had  been  assured  there  was  little 
more  to  be  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  civil  world  after  Italy,  France, 
Flanders,  and  the  Low  Country.'  The  persons  who  pronounced 
this  opinion  must  have  had  little  curiosity  with  their  experience, 
or  little  experience  with  their  curiosity.  The  satiety  which  Eve- 
lyn confesses  is  one  which  every  traveller  must  sometimes  have 
experienced,  in  an  hour  of  exhaustion,  when  he  feels  the  want  of 
that  comfort  and  that  perfect  rest,  one  of  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  and  the  other  in  his  own  house. 
But  the  appetite  soon  returns  for  that  living  knowledge  which  tra- 
velling imparts,  and  so  was  it  with  Evelyn.  Finding  at  Venice  an 
English  ship  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  he  determined  to  visit 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  engaged  for  his  passage,  and  laid  in  his 
sea-stock;  but  to  his  great  mortification  the  vessel  was  pressed  for 
the  service  of  the  state  to  carry  provisions  to  Candia,  then  newly 
attacked  by  the  Turks. 

Journals  and  books  of  travels  are  among  those  works  which  ac- 
<]uire  by  time  more  value  than  they  lose  :  they  are  the  subsidiaries 
of  history,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  many  thuigs  which  history 
disdains  to  notice,  as  trifling  while  they  are  trivial,  but  which  be- 
come objects  of  curiosity  when  they  are  obsolete  and  ancient. 
Among  the  preposterous  fashions  of  the  Venetian  women  Evelyn 
remarks  that  they  wore  very  long  crisped  hair  of  several  streaks 
and  colours,  which  they  made  so  by  a  wash,  dishevelling  it  on  the 
brims  of  a  broad  hat  that  had  no  crown,  but  hi  its  place  a  hole 
through  which  they  put  their  heads,  and  they  were  seen  at  the 
M^indows  drying  their  party-coloured  tresses  in  the  sun.  This 
^eems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Venice.  Lassels,  speaking  of  the 
Italians  in  general,  says  the  women  wash  their  heads  '  weekly  in 
a  wash  made  for  the  nonce,  and  dry  them  again  in  the  sun  to  make 
their  hair  yellow,  a  colour  much  in  vogue  there  among  the  ladies.' 
It  was  the  age  of  coloured  beards  in  England.  Tlie  princesses 
und  beauties  of  chivalrous  romances  have  usually  golden  or  flaxen 
hair,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  those  romances  were  written 
nil  highborn  persons  were  of  unmixed  Teutonic  blood.  The  pre- 
dilection which  the  southern  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  show 
for  the  same  colours  must  be  explained  by  this  fashion  of  staining 
the  hair. 

Here  Evelyn  suffered  for  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  hot-bath  after 
the  oriental  fashion :  going  out  inunediately  into  the  city  after  he 
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bad  bcfen  nibbed  down  and  all  his  pores  were  open,  it  cost  bim 
one  of  the  greatest* colds  be  ever  bad  in  bis  life.     He  speaks  of  the 
striking  silence  of  Venice,  a  city  in  which  there  was  no  rattling  of 
coaches  nor  trampling  of  horses,  and  where  nothing  disturbed  the 
siuging  of  the  nightingales  which  «werc  kept  in  every  shop  :  shut- 
ting your  eyes,  he  says,  you  would  imagine  yourself  in  the  country. 
A  man  had  lately  come  to  his  death  there  by  a  most  uncommon 
accident;    he  was  doing  something  to  the  famous  clock  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark, '  celebrated  next  to  that  of  Strasburg  for  its 
many  movements ;'  and  while  thus  employed  he  stooped  bis  head 
just  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a  point  of  time,  that  the  quarter- 
boy  struck  it  with  his  hammer,  and  knocked  him  over  the  battle- 
ments.    Here  and  at  Naples  criminals  were  executed  by  a  ma- 
chine like  the  guillotine.    At  Padua  he  was  elected  Syndicus  Ar^ 
tisiarum,  the  greatest  honour  which  could  .be  conferred  on  a 
stranger  in  that  University,  from  which,  however,  he  excused  him- 
self because  it  was  ^  chargeable,'  and  would  also  have  interfered 
with   his  intended  progress.    There  he  learnt  to  play  on  the 
theorbo;  bought  for  winter  provision  three  thousand  weight  of 
grapes  and  pressed  his  own  wine,  ^  which  proved  excellent ;'  and 
in  consequence,  as  he  supposed,  of  drinking  it  according  to  the 
custom  cooled  with  snow  and  ice,  was  seized  with  an  angina  and 
sore  throat,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal;  but  '  old  Salvatico 
(that  famous  physician)  made  him  be  cupped  and  scarified  in  the 
back  in  four  places,  which  began  to  give  him  breath  and  conse- 
quent life,  for  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger.'     There  too  he  at- 
tended the  famous  Anatomy  Lecture  which  was  *  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  apparatus,  lasting  almost  a  whole  month.^     During 
this  '  famous  course'  three  bodies  were  dissected  ;  those  of  a  man, 
a  woman^  and  a  child.    '  The  one,'  he  says,  ^  was  performed  by 
Cavalier  Vestlingius  and  Dr.  Jo.  Athelsteinus  Leonaenas,  of  whom 
I  purchased  those  rare  tables  of  veins  and  nerves,  and  caused 
bim  to  prepare  a  third  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  nervi  sexti  par  with 
the  gastric  veins,  which  I  sent  into  England,  the  first  of  that  kind 
which  bad  been  sent  there,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  world. 
When  the  Anatomy  Lectures,  which  were  in  the  mornings,  were 
ended,  I  went  to  see  cures  done  in  the  hospitals ;  and  certainly,  as 
there  are  the  greatest  helps  and  the  most  skilful  physicians,  so 
there  are  the  most  miserable  and  deplorable  objects  to  exercise 
upon ;  nor  is  there  any,  I  should  think,  so  powerful  an  argument 
against  the  vice  reigning  in  this  licentious  country,  as  to  be  spec- 
tator of  the  misery  these  poor  creatures  undergo/ 

Having  now  been  two  years  in  Italy  he  prepared  for  his  return, 
in  company  with  Mr«  Abdy,  ^  a  modest  and  learned  man' — ^Waller 
the  poet,  then  '  fiewly  gotten  out  of  England,  after  the  parliament 
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had  extremely  worried  him,  for  attempting  to  put  in  execution  thd 
commission  of  array' — ^and  one  Captain  Wray,  '  son  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher/ whose  father  had  been  in  arms  against  his  Majesty,  and 
therefore,  says  Evelyn,  by  no  means  welcome  to  us.  He  calls  him, 
however,  elsewhere,  a  good  drinking  gentleman.  They  crossed 
the  SimploH  by  a  track  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives, 
went  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  which,  like  the  present 
road,  brought  them  down  upon  Brigue.  Evelyn  was  indisposed 
when  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  at  a  place  called 
Neveretta,  by  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  ^  Being  extremely 
weary,*  he  says,  *  and  complaining  of  my  head,  and  finding  little 
accommodation  in  the  house,  I  caused  one  of  our  hostesses  daugh- 
ters to  be  removed  out  of  her  bed,  and  went  immediately  into  it 
whilst  it  was  yet  warm,  being  so  heavy  with  pain  and  drowsiness, 
diat  I  would  not  stay  to  have  the  sheets  changed ;  but  I  shortly 
after  paid  dearly  for  my  impatience,  falling  sick  of  the  small- 
pox as  soon  as  I  came  to  Geneva, — for  by  the  smell  of  frankin- 
cense, and  the  tale  the  good  woman  told  me  of  her  daughter  having 
had  an  ague,  I  afterwards  concluded  she  had  been  newly  recovered 
of  the  small  pox.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  erred  in  supposing 
that  this  was  his  punishment  for  consenting  to  sleep  in  unclean 
sheets  ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  at  the  time  sickening  with  the 
disease,  and  the  day  after  he  reached  Geneva,  he  was  constrained 
to  keep  his  chamber,  with  such  pains  in  the  head  as  if  his  very  eyes 
would  have  dropped  out,  and  a  stinging  over  the  whole  body ;  he 
had  the  disorder  favourably,  notwithstanding  bad  treatment  before 
it  was  understood,  and  worse  after  it  had  declared  itself. 

Evelyn  repeats  the  so  often  repeated  assertion,  that  the  Rhone 
passes  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  such  velocity  as  not  to 
mingle  with  its  waters.  Of  all  the  fables  which  credulity  delights  to 
believe  and  propagate,  this  should  appear  the  most  impossible  to 
obtain  credit,  for  the  Rhone,  when  it  enters  the  lake,  is  both  of  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  pease-soup,  and  it  issues  out  of  it  per- 
fectly clear,  and  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  no  traveller  can  ever  have 
beheld  it  without  astonishment.  Evelyn  had  seen  it  in  both  places, 
and  yet  repeats  the  common  story,  which  had  it  been  fact  instead 
of  fable,  would  have  been  less  remarkable  than  the  actual  and  as 
yet  unexplained  phenomdnon  of  its  colour  at  Geneva.  Adultery 
was  then  punished  with  death  in  that  city.  Among  other  military 
exercises  he  saw  ^  huge  balista  or  cross-bows  shot  in,  being  such 
as  they  formerly  used  in  wars  before  great  guns  were  known :  they 
were  placed  in  frames,  and  had  great  SQjrews  to  bend  them,  doing 
execution  at  an  incredible  distance.'  Having  reached  Paris,  re- 
joiced that  he  was  gotten  so  near  home,  and  meaning  to  rest  there 
before  he  went  farther,  he  past  the  only  time  in  his  <  whole  life  that 
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was  spent  most  idly/  but  soon  recovered  his  better  resolutions  and 
learnt  the  German  and  Spanish  tongues,  now  and  then,  he  says,  re- 
freshing my  dancing  and  such  eiEercises  as  I  had  long  omitted,  and 
which  are  not  in  much  reputation  amongst  the  sober  Italians/  He 
frequented  a  course  of  chemistry,  and  M.  Mercure  began  to  teach 
him  on  the  lute, '  though  to  small  perfection ;'  and  having  become 
intimate  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  British  resident 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  sat  his  affection  on  a  daughter  of  the 
family,  he  married  her  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  he  being 
seven  and  twenty. — She  lived  with  him,  happy  in  his  love  and  friend- 
ship, fifty-^ight  years  and  nine  months,  and  was  then  left  a  widow; 
and  when  in  her  will  she  desired  to  be  buried  by  his  side,  she 
speaks  thus  of  her  excellent  husband:  '  his  care  of  my  education 
was  such  as  might  become  a  father,  a  lover,  a  friend  and  husband 
for  instruction,  tenderness,  affection  and  fidelity  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  which  obligation  I  mention  with  a  gratitude  to  his  me- 
mory ever  dear  to  me ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  own  the  sense  I 
have  of  my  parents  care  and  goodness  in  placing  me  in  such  wor- 
thy hands.' 

About  three  months  after  his  marriage  he  was  called  into  Eng- 
land to  settle  his  affairs,  leaving  his  wife  with  her  parents.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1647?  and  on  his  arrival  he  saw  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  which 
he  had  in  charge.  Charles  was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Evelyn  remained  in  England  till  the  conclusion  of  that  tragedy, 
and  after  unkingship,  as  he  calls  it,  had  been  proclaimed,  he  ob- 
tained a  passport  from  Bradshaw  for  France.  Having  occasion  to 
visit  England  again  in  1650,  he  made  the  same  passport  serve  for 
his  return,  as  he  could  no  longer  procure  one  without  taking  the  oath 
to  Cromwell's  government,  which  he  had  determined  never  to  do. 
— Rather  indeed  than  submit  to  it,  he  once  counterfeited  a  pass, 
and  luckily  he  found  at  Dover  that  '  money  to  the  searchers  and 
officers  was  as  authentic  as  the  hand  and  seal  of  Bradshaw  himself.' 
Evelyn  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Bradshaw  without  coupling 
with  it  some  opprobrious  epithet;  he  abhorred  his  political  conduct, 
and  evidently  did  not  like  his  personal  character.  But  Bradshaw 
perhaps  had  some  feeling  of  good-'will  towards  him,  as  one  to 
whose  family  he  was  obliged,  and  whose  worth  he  knew;  and  ap- 
prehending no  danger  from  him  would  not  willingly  molest  him 
for  his  loyalty.  Without  some  such  protection  he  would  hardly 
have  escaped  without  molestation,  connected  as  he  was  so  directly 
with  the  royal  party.  He  seems  to  have  waited  in  France  for  the 
result  of  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Royalists;  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester  he  resolved  to  leave  that  country  finally 
and  return  to  England.    For  this  resolution  there  were  both  private 
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and  political  motives.  The  estate  of  bis  father-in-law  at  Deptfbin/ 
was  suffering  much  for  want  of  some  person  to  secure  it  from  the 
usurpers^  so  that  to  preserve  this  property,  and  take  some  care  of 
his  other  concerns,  he  was  advised  to  reside  on  it,  and  compound 
with  the  government.  Charles  authorized  him  to  do  so,  and  charged 
him  also  with  the  perilous  commission  of  corresponding  with  him 
and  his  ministers,  a  commission  peculiarly  dangerous,  because  his 
close  connection  with  Sir  Richard  Browne  exposed  him  so  naturally 
to  suspicion.  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  the  nation,  while  Crom- 
well lived  there  was  so  little  hope  of  overthrowing  him,  that  no 
bold  designs  were  undertaken ;  and  after  his  death  none  were  re-^ 
quired  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  a  goveniment  which  was 
manifestly  falling  to  pieces  of  itself. 

jAfter  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  England  and  put  his  affairs 
in  order,  he  sent  for  his  wife.  Colonel  Morley,  then  one  of  the 
council  of  state,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  gave  him  a  pass 
for  her,  wrote  to  the  magistrates  and  searchers  at  Rye  to  shew  her 
all  civility  at  her  landings  and  did  him  many  other  civihties  which 
he  notices  as  a  great  matter  in  those  days.  The  vessel  in  which 
slie  embarked  passed  through  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  mistaken 
for  a  fishing  vessel, — thus  she  escaped  capture.  Evelyn  himself 
was  less  fortunate,  when  having  left  his  wife  with  her  mother.  Lady 
Browne,  at  Tunbridge,  because  the  small- pox  was  rife  in  and  about 
London,  he  went  on  to  prepare  for  their  reception.  Near  Brom- 
ley, at  a  place  called  the  *  Procession  Oak,'  two  fellows  struck  him 
from  his  horse,  took  away  his  sword,  and  dragged  him  into  a  thicket 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  where  they  robbed  him,  tied 
bis  feet,  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  then  set  him  upright 
against  an  oak  and  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  made  any  outcn'> 
they  would  return  and  cut  his  throat,  an  operation  which  one  of 
them  would  have  performed  upon  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
companion.  After  two  hours  painful  exertion,  he  succeeded  ia 
tjurning  his  hands  palm  to  palm,  and  was  then  enabled  to  loose  him- 
self. They  robbed  him  of  some  valuable  jewels,  which  he  recovered, 
and  one  of  the  fellows  was  shortly  taken.  As  Evelyn  did  not  wish 
to  hang  him,  he  would  not  appear  against  him,  especially  when 
it  was  understood  that  his  father  was  an  honest  old  farmer  in  Kent. 
He  was  charged  with  other  crimes  and  condemned,  but  was  re- 
prieved to  a  more  miserable  end ;  for  refusing  afterwards  to  plead 
upon  some  fresh  charges,  he  underwent  the  peine  forte  et  dure. 
Lady  Browne  died  in  the  ensuing  month,  and  Evelyn  obtained  per- 
mission to  have  the  burial  service  performed  at  her  funeral,  after 
it  had  been  seven  years  disused  at  Deptford  church.  Perhaps  this 
was  one  of  those  acts  of  kindness  for  which  he  was  beholden  to 
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Morley^  fo¥  these  were  the  high  days  of  fanaticism  Mr)ien  no  chiin^i 
Was  permitted  to  be  open  on  Christinas  day. 

Sir  Richard  Browne  being  so  decidedly  what  in  the  gentle  lan- 
guage of  the  Puritans  was  called  a  malignant,  his  interest  in  the 
estate  at  Deptford,  great  part  of  which  wils  held  in  lease  from  the 
crown,  had  been  sequestered,  and  sold.  Evelyn  now  purchased  it, 
as  Charles  had  authorized  him  to  do,  with  a  promise  that  if  ever  it 
should  please  God  to  bring  about  his  restoration,  be  would  secure 
the  property  to  him  in  fee-ferm.  It  cost  him  e£S500,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  purchase  was  completed,  the  following  entry  appears 
in  his  journal :  '  Tfiis  day  I  paid  all  my  debts  to  a  farthing.  O 
blessed  day !'  And  now  he  commenced  that  undisturbed  and  eveh 
tourse  of  life  which  might  almost  be  considered  as  realijsing  th^ 
fairest  ideal  of  hutnan  felicity,  so  happy  was  it  for  himself  and  his 
family,  so  useful  to  his  generation,  and  sO  honourable  in  the  eyes 
of  just  posterity. 

'ilie  estate  at  Sayes  Court,  when  it  became  his  property,  was 
wholly  unadorned,  consisting  of  one  entire  field  of  an  hundred 
acres  in  pasture,  with  a  rude  orchard  and  a  holly  hedge.  He  began 
immediately  to  set  out  an  oval  garden. — *  This  was  the  begimiing 
of  all  the  succeedibg  gardens,  widks,  groves^  enclosures,  and  planta- 
tions there ;'  and  he  planted  an  orchard, '  new  moon,  wind  west.*" 
The  hou^^e  was  oiit  of  repair ;  he  made  large  additions  to  it, '  W 
feny  great  costs,'  he  says,  *  and  better  I  had  done  to  have  pulled  all 
down  at  first,  b|it  it  was  done  at  several  times.'  Dr.  Hammond 
Used  to  speak  of  a  certain  man  who,  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed/ 
(enjoined  his  son  to  spend  his  time  in  composing  verses,  and  culti- 
vating a  garden,  because  he  thought  that  no  temptation  could  cree|# 
into  either  of  these  employments.  The  good  man  seems  not  td 
have  cons^di^red  that  it  is  very  easy  to  compose  such  terses  as  shall 
be  very  mischievous  ^  or  perhaps  he  depended  upon  the  virtuous 
principles  of  the  son  whom  he  thus  advised ;  btit  he  was  right  in 
recommending  gardening  as  a  wholesome  and  delightful  occupation 
for  spare  time.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  of  it,  as  hat  been  said^ 
that  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  but  it  was  in  a  |ard^n  that 
man  was  placed  when  he  came  pure  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator^ 
and  it  is  in  gardens  that  they  who  are  blest  with  means  and  oppor- 
Hmity  may  create  an  image  of  Eden  for  themselves,  as  far  as  eatth 
is  now  capable  of  the  l-esemblance.  An  Eden  of  Evelvn's  inven- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  differed  widely  from  Milton's  ;  nis  schemfe 
of  a  Royal  Garden  comprehended  knots,  traylo-work,  parterres, 
compartements,  borders,  banks  and  embossments,  labyrinths,  dedalS^ 
cabinets,  cradles,  close-walks,  galleries,  pa^ilions^  porticos,  lantema 
ted  other  relievos  of  topiary  and  hortulan  architecture ;  fountnins, 
ettoa,  cascades,  piscines,  rocks,  gA)tts,  cryptse,  mounts,  precipices 
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and  ventiducts;  gazon* theatres,  artificial  echos,  automate . and  by^ 
draulic  music.  No  wonder  he  should  tliink  tiiat  *  it  would  still 
require  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  with  deep  and  long  experience, 
for  any  man  to  emerge  a  perfect  and  accomplished  artist  gardener!' 
Ik  is  probably  to  himself  that  he  alludes  in  saying  a  person  of  his 
acquaintance  spent  almost  forty  years, '  in  gathering  and  amassing 
materials  for  an  burtulan  design  to  so  enormous  an  heap  as  to  fill 
some  thousand  pages,  and  yet  be  comprehended  within  two  or  three 
acres  of  gnmnd  ;  nay,  within  the  square  of  less  than  one,  (skilfully 
planned  and  cuhivated,)  sufficient  to  entertam  his  time  and  thoughts 
all  his  life  long,  with  a  most  innocent,  agreeable  and  useful  env- 
ployment/  •» 

Ornamental  gardening  had  never  flourished  in  England.  VVhiie 
the  castles  of  the  great  were  strong-holds,  there  was  no  room  for 
it;  aiu)  nmch  of  what  had  been  done  dtiring  fotirscore  years  of 
prt^speritY,  was  either  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  them  had  fallen  to  decay.  The  gardens  of  Theobalds 
seem  to  have  been  the  finest  in  this  country  at  that  time,  before 
this  princely  seal  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Levellers.  Evelyn 
remembered  lo  have  seen  expresses  there  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  probably  the  first  which  were  reared  in  Great  Britain. 
EiLOtic  animals  as  well  as  trees  were  introduced  there,  a  camel 
stable,  sixly^three  feet  in  length,  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  buildings; — in  that  age  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  the 
camel  in  Europe, — there  were  no  less  than  eighty  at  Araniuez,  but 
even  in  that  climate  the  experiment  failed.  There  still  exists, 
ihougb  in  decay,  the  moss  wjilk  which  formerly  maide  part  of  tke 
gardens  of  Theobalds, — a  singular  and  beautiful  scene,  where  Eli- 
aabelh  held  counsel  with  Burleigh, — where  James  revolved  his 
ptaus  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  Charles  played  with 
his  children,  or  lenl  too  easy  an  ear  to  the  coimsels  of  htt  queen. 
Abo«l  Ihirty  veara  ag^o^  and  before  the  storm  had  made  a  breack 
||yroufl[h  the  old  elms  by  whkh  it  waaovershaded,  we  remember  ihia 
<jingtti>a  walk,  b  ks  beauilv ; — the  only  remaius  of  »U  wkicb  rein 
deved  TlieohaUs  dw  fiivourtte  pahM»  oJT  two  s«cceediiig  soveretgaa. 
Il  is  siirprtainf  thallhe  elms  escaped  when  the  palace  w^  destroyed 
Vy  partittiifteiil  ia  spile  even  of  dhe  commissiooen*  report,  thai  it 
was  ^  aa  e^reUeikl  buildiiig,  m  very  good  repair,  by  no  meaaa  fit  i» 
lie  deaaottished.^  But  these  comousskmers  were  unfortiMMtely 
Wmd  lo  add  thai  il»  naalertak  were  worth  ^£7Sl  I  Is. ;  and  tkere- 
l^Mre  deiDiolished  it  w«Sy  that  the  money  might  be  divided  awoM^  the 
arwiy%  AU  the  royal  palaces  were  marked  for  the  same  fi^ba,.  aiad 
aaaifty  of  the  woo^  were  oit  down ;  die  few  tree»  at  Greemwkk 
wr^ie  6ilkdy  those  in  St.  James's  Park  aafrowU  eseape«t,  aad  ia 
Hjtde  Park^  Evelyn  notices  in  his  diary,,  that  evecy  coadh  waa  oyide 
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to  pay  a  shilling,  and  every  horse  sixpence,  by  the  sordid  feflow 
who  had  purchased  it  of  the  state. — So  much  did  the  people  gaia  . 
by  its  transfer  from  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  an  individual ! 

Poor  as  our  art  of  gardening  was  before  the  troubles  began,  it  * 
was  necessarily  neglected  during  their  continuance,  and  when  Evel vn 
began  his  horticultural  pursuits  there  were  no  models  for  imitation 
in  his  own  country,  and  other  countries  afforded  him  none  but 
what  were  bad  in  themselves,   or  inappropriate  to  the  English  ' 
climate.     He  speaks  with  great  delight  of  a  large  walk  in  some 
gardens  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  '  at  the  sides  whereof 
several  slender  streams  of  water  gush  out  of  pipes  concealed  under*  : 
neath,  that  interchangeably  fall  into  each  other's  channels,  making 
a  lofty  and  perfect  arch,  so  that  a  man  on  horseback  may  ride 
under  it  and  not  receive  one  drop  of  wet/     This  he  thought  one  of 
the  most  surprising  magnificences  he  had  ever  seen.     Sir  Henry 
Wotton  has  also  noticed  this  *  continual  bower  and  hemisphere  of 
water  as  an  invention  for  refreshment,  surely  far  excelling  all  'the  . 
Alexandrian  delicacies,  and  pneumatics  of  Hien).*     Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  under  an  Italian  sun, — there  it  is  a  splendid . 
luxury,  suitable  to  a  glorious  climate, — but  for  the  English  garden 
it  might  be  convenient  as  a  dry  walk  when  it  rained,  far  more  fre*. 
quently  than  .any gratification  could  be  derived  from  its  coolness, 
and  its  shade.     In  thirsty  countries,  therefore,  the  fountain  is  th^ 
most  appropriate  of  all  embellishments,  and  its  sound,  whether 
gurgling  from  a  spout,  or  falling  in  showers  from  a  jet,  the  most 
grateful  of  all  symphonies.     Rapin  allots  one  book  of  the  four  of 
which  his  poem  consists,  to  fountains  and  water-works. 
*  Imprimis  medio  fons  constituendus  in  horto, 
Qui  salientis  aquae,  tubulo  prorumpat  ab  arcto, 
Plurimus,  et  vacuas  jactu  se  libret  in. auras, 
Quasque  accepit  aquas,  coblo,  ventisque  remittal.' 
Even  the  wretched  taste  with  which  fountains  are  commonly  de« 
signed  is  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  refreshment  which  they  impart* 
But  dolphins  with  icicles  pendant  from  their  open  mouths,  Tritons 
with  frozen  conchs,  and  naked  naiads  in  the  midst  of  an  icy  basin, 
tre  too  obviously  incongruous,  and  have  nothing  to  compensate  for ' 
their  absurdity.     Our  climate  is  as  little  suitable  for  statues  and  * 
sculptured  vases,  the  beauty  of  their  surface  is  soon  corroded  and' 
defaced  with  weather  stains :   but  how  poor  is  the  French  style  of 
gardening  if  it  be  deprived  of  its  water-works  and  its*  marbles! 

In  that  age  however  the  French  genius  was  lord  of  the  ascenr 
dant.  De  rerum  nostrarum  elegant ia,  says  the  French  Jesuit 
Rapin,  lortge  potiori  jure  pradicare  passumus  quctm  poeta  Venn*- » 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortunss ;  , 
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in  its  prtesertim  qiUR  spectant  hortorum  tlegantianif  rnrisque 
amenitatem*  And  he  writes  a  chapter  td  prove  not  only  that 
France  was  of  all  countries  tUe  fittest  for  ganlening,  but  that  the 
French  fashion  of  gardening  Was  of  all  others  the  most  perfect* 
Sir  Williani  Temple  had  beard  of  the  Chinese  taste,  and  thought 
favourably  of  it,  'but/  he  says,  ^  I  should  hardly  advise  any  of  these 
attempts  in  the  figure  of  gardens  among  us ;  tliey  are  adventures  of 
too  hard  achievtemient  for  any  common  heads;  and  though  there 
may  be  more  honour  if  they  succeed  well,  yet  there  is  more  dis- 
honour if  they  fail,  and  'tis  twenty  to  one  they  will ;  whereas  in 
regular  figures  'tis  hard  to  make  any  great  and  remarkable  faults.* 
Accordingly  he  decided  that  among  us  the  beauty  of  planting  con- 
sisted iii'^  certain  proportions,  symmetries,  or  imiformittes,  our 
walks  and  our  trees  ranged  so  as  to  answer  one  another,  and  at  exact 
distances*'  It  seems  that  the  first  use  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
kaleidoscope  was  applied  was  that  of  assisting  invention,  by  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  symmetrical  forms  for  parterres  and 
gravel  walks.  But  however  fantastic  may  be  the  arrangeinent  of 
the  parterres,  and  into  whatever  shapes  die  hedges  and  unhappy 
evergreens  may  be  dipt,  the  fiower-gardeh  has  still  its  fragrance 
and  Its  gaiety,  and  affords  a  pleasure  of  its  own  which  is  certainly 
Hot  dittiinished  by  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  art. 

But  if  Evelyn  was  misled  in  ornamental  gardening  by  the  taste 
of  his  age,  there  was  nothing  to  mislead  him  in  that  useful  branch 
tif  the  art  which  supplies  the  table  with  its  purest  luxuries,  and 
which  in  his  time  received  considerable  improvement*  Some 
curious  facts  in  the  history  of  horticulture  are  found  in  his  Acetaria. 
It  was  scarcely  an  hundred  years,  he  tells  us,  since  cabbages  were 
introduced  from  Holland  into  this  country,  one  of  the  Sir  Anthony 
Ashleys,  of  Wibur^  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  being  the  first  person 
who  planted  them  m  England, — the  family  then  had  deserved  well 

of  its  country,  notwithstanding  it  produced  so  great  a  — as 

Shaftsbury^  It  had  not  been  very  long  since  artichokes  were  cul- 
tivated in  Ilialy,  after  which  they  were  for  some  time  so  rare  iii  £ng«. 
bnd  as  to  be  sold  for  crowns  a-piece.  We  have  not  learnt  from 
the  Frendito  eat  this  noble  thistle,  as  Evelyn  calls  it,  as  a  sallad ; 
tior  from  the  Italians  to  stew  it  till  its  tough  leaves  become  edible. 
The  cucumber  within  his  memory  had  been  accounted  *  little  bet-^ 
ter  than  poison  /  the  melon  was  hardly  known  till  Sir  George 
Gardiher,  coming  from  Spaing  brought  it  into  estimation;  when  its 
ordinary  price  was  five  or  six  shillings.  Much  has  been  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  esculents  since  Evelyn's  time,  but  some  things  on 
the  other  hand  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  bud  of  the  sunflower 
before  it  expands  was  then  drest  like  an  artichoke  and  eaten  as  a 
tiainty  $  thie  root  of  the  minor  pimpinelhi,  or  small  Burnet  saxifrage, 
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ined  and  pulverized,  was  preferred  by  some  persona  to  any  kind  of 
pepper^  and  the.. poinded  seed^  of  the  nasturtium  were  thought 
preferable  to  mustard.*  Evelyn  praises  the  milky  or  dappled  thistle, 
either. as  a  sallad,  or  boiled,  or  baked  in  pies  like  the  artichoke;  it 
was  then  sold  in  our  herb-markets,  but  probably  for  a  supposed  vir- 
tue in  consequence  of  its  name  Carduus  Maria^  or  our  Lady's 
milky  tliisUe,  which  made  it  be  esteemed  a  proper  diet  for  nurses. 
The  bur  also  he  calls  delicate  and  wholesome,  when  young.  The 
foung  leaves  of  the  ash  were  a  favourite  pickle, — but  of  all  his  dain- 
ties that  which  a  reader  of  the  present  age  would  be  least  willing 
to  partake  would  be  '  the  small  young  acorns  which  we  find  in  the 
stock-dove's  craws,'  and  which  are  ^  a  delicious  fare,  as  well  as  those 
incomparable  sallads  of  young  herbs  taken  out  of  the  maws  of  par- 
tridges, at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  which  gives  them  a  prepara- 
tion far  exceeding  all  the  art  of  cookery.'  They  were  certainly  valiant 
eaters  in  those  days,  and  one  who  admired  such  sallads  might  have 
sat  down  with  Hearne  to  a  Northern  Indian's  feast.  He  had  a 
wicked  taste  in  wines  also :  '  who  almost  would  believe,'  he  says, 
*  that  the  austere  Rhenish,  abounding  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Rhine^  should  produce  so  soft  and  charming  a  liquor  as  does  the 
same  vine,  planted  among  the  rocks  and  pumices  of  the  remote 
and  mountainous  Canaries  ?'  and  in  auother  place  he  observes  that 
the  grape  of  the  Rhine  has  produced  in  the  Canaries  a  far  more 
delicious  juice  than  in  its  own  country.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Rhenish  wines  have  improved  or  the  Canarian 
ones  degenerated  during  the  last  century,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhingau  might  then  as  now  boast  with  truth  in  the  words  of  their 
favourite  song,  over  the  glass, 

*  In  ganz  Europa^  ihr  herren  zecher 
1st  sokh  em  wein  mcht  mehr' 

But  if  Evelyn's  taste  in  wine  was  bad,  the  use  he  made  of  it  was 
worse ;  witness  the  receipt  in  his  Sylva  for  making  a  cheap  ink, — 
'galls  four  ounces,  copperas  two  ounces,  gum-arabic  one  ounce: 
b^t  tlie  galls  grosly  and  put  them  into  a  auart  of  cluret!  The 
reader  will  remember  Major-General  Lord  Blayney's  advice  always 
to  boil  bams  in  hock. 

*  O  fortunatos  niraium  bona  si  sua  n6rint 
Horlkidas  V 
Evelyn  exclaims  in  the  joy  of  his  enthusiasm  for  horticulture; 
and  quoting  from  Milton  the  lines  which  describe  ^  the  first  em- 
press of  the  world  regaling  her  celestial  guest,'  he  observes  exult- 
ingly,  *  thus  the  hortulau  provision  of  tlie  golden  age  fitted  all 
places,  times,  and  persons;  and  when  man  is  restored  to  that  stat.e 
again,  it  will  be  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.'  Yet,  he  adds, '  let  none 
imagine  that  whilst  we  justify  our  suiyect  through  all  the  topics  of 
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pan^yric,  vie  would  in  favour  of  thesallet,  dressed  with* all  its  pomp 
and  advantage^  turn  mankind  to  grass  again,  which  were  ungrate* 
fully  to  neglect  the  bounty  of  heaven,  as  well  as  his  health  and 
comfort.'  It  is,  he  says,  a  transporting  consideration  to  think  that 
-''  the  infinitely  wise  and  glorious  Author  of  nature  has  given  to 
plants  such  astonishing  properties ;  such  fiery  Iieat  in  some  to  warm 
and  cherish,  such  coolness  in  others  to  temper  and  refresh,  such 
pinguid  juice  in  others  to  nourish  and  feed  the  body,  such  quick- 
ening acids  to  compel  ihe  appetite,  and  grateful  vehicles  to  court 
the  obedience  of  the  palate,  such  vigour  to  renew  and  support  our 
natural  strength,  such  ravishing  flavour  and  perfumes  to  recreate 
and  delight  us ;  in  short  such  spirituous  and  active  force  to  animate 
and  revive  every  faculty  and  part,  to  all  the  kinds  of  hUman,  and  I 
had  almost  said,  heavenly  capacity  too.  What  shall  we  add  moref 
Our  gardens  present  us  with  them  all ;  and  whilst  the  shambles  are 
covered  with  gore  and  stench,  our  sallets  escape  the  insults  of  the 
summer  fly,  and  purify  and  warm  the  blood  against  winter.'  If 
Evelyn's  mind  had  not  been  well  regulated,  and  his  feelings  always 
under  the  controul  of  a  cool  and  steady  judgement,  his  predilec- 
tions would  have  led  him  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  Maecenas  of  his  contemporary  Thomas  Tryon.  The 
great  modern  example  of  this  diet  is  the  well-known  Sir  Pythagoras 
Phillips,  knight,  ex-sheriff,  and  mayor  iri  posse,  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  author  of  a  Confutation  of  the  Newtonian 
Theory,  and  of  a  Walk  to  Kew.  The  physical  effects  have  been 
largely  exemplified  in  this  worthy  personage.  The  moral  effects 
upon  the  temper^  however,  have  not  been  so  favourable;  for  though 
the  humane  knight  is  the  founder  of  a  society  for  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death,  he  has  declared  in  his  magazine,  that  brewers 
who  put  unlawful  ingredients  in  their  beer,  ought  to  be  boiled  in 
their  own  coppers.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  vegetable  diet, 
which  might  otherwise  be  brought  into  discredit  by  this  unfortu- 
nate case,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  though  Sir  Pythagoras 
abstains,  like  a  Brahmin,  from  meat,  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  be  eats  gravy  with  his  potatoes. 

Fanaticism  was  triumphant  in  this  poor  country  when  Evelyn 
took  possession  of  his  delightful  retreat :  insanity  and  roguery  are 
natural  allies,  and  in  the  game  which  was  then  played  in  political 
life,  knaves  were  the  best  cards  in  the  pack.  Fortunately  for  the 
family  at  Sayes  Court  they  were  not  troubled  by  a  fanatical  mi- 
nister. 'The  present  incumbent,'  says  Evelyn,  *  was  somewhat 
of  the  Independent,  yet  he  ordinarily  preached  sound  doctrine,  and 
was  a  peaceable  man,  which  was  an  extraordinary  felicity  in  this 
age.'  Now  and  then  too  an  orthodox  man  got  into  the  pulpit. 
Upon  occasions  on  which  the  minister  durst  not  officiate  according 
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to  the  form  and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as  christen- 
ings and  clinrchings,  Mr.  Evelyn  had  the  ceremony  performed  in 
his  own  house  by  one  of  the  silenced  clergy;  and  when  in  the 
|)rr)gress  of  fanatical  intolerance  all  forms  were  prohibited,  and 
most  of  the  preachers  were  usurpers,  ^  I  seldom/  he  says,  *  went 
to  church  on  solemn  feasts,  but  rather  went  to  London,  where 
jsonie  of  the  orthodox  sequestered  divines  did  privately  use  the 
Common  Prayer,  administer  Sacraments,  &c.,  or  else  I  procured 
one  to  oificiale  in  my  own  house.'  It  is, remarkable  that  the  Di- 
rectory, of  which  so  many  thousands  must  have  been  printed, 
should  be  at  diis  time  so  uncommon  a  book  that  few  persons,  per- 
haps even  among  tho^^e  who  spend  their  life  with  books,  have  e^er 
seen  it.  '  On  Sunday  afternoon  he  frequently  stayed  at  home  to 
catechize  and  instruct  his  family,  those  exercises  universally  ceasing 
in  the  parish  churches,  so  as  people  had  no  principles,  and  grew 
very  ignorant  of  even  the  common  points  of  Christianity,  all  devo- 
tion being  now  placed  m  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  spe- 
culative and  notional  things,'  The  following  extracts  show  stri- 
kingly the  spirit  of  those  unhappy  times. 

'  4  Dec.  Going  this  day  to  our  Church  I  was  surpriz'd  to  see  a 
tradesman,  a  mtfchanic,  step  up;  I  was  resolvM  yet  to  stay  and  see 
what  he  wou4d  make  of  it.  His  text  was  from  2  Sam.  *'  And  Benaiah 
went  ^owne  also  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  y^  time  of 
snowe;"  the  puryiort  was,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  thought  difficult 
when  Goii  call'd  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  inferring  that  now  y«  Saints 
were  call'd  to  destroy  temporal  governments,  with  such  stuff;  so  dan- 
gerous a  crisis  were  things  coree  to.' 

*  7.  This  day  came  forth  the  Protectors  Edict  or  Proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  from  preaching  or 

•  teaching  any  scholes,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Apostate  Jidian;  with 
y«  decimation  of  all  y«  royal  parties  revenues  thro  England.' 

*  N<»w  were  the  Jews  admitted. 

'  25.     There  was  no  more  notice  taken  of  Christmas  day  in  churches. 

*  I  went  to  London  where  Dr.  WUd  preach'd  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Preaching,  this  being  the  last  day,,  after  which  Cromweirs  proclamation 
was  to  take  place,  that  none  ot  the  Church  of  England  should  dare 
either  to  preach  or  administer  Sacraments*  teach  schoole,  &c.  on  paine 
of  imprisonment  or  exile.  This  was  y*  mournfullest  day  that  in  my 
life  I  had  »eene,  or  y"  Church  of  England  hei-seife  since  y«  Ueforination ; 
to  the  greate  rejoicing  of  Papists  and  Presbyterians.     So  pathetic  was 

•  his  discourse  that  it  drew  many  tears  from  the  auditory.  Myself,  wife, 
and  some  of  our  f\imily  received  y*  Communion ;  God  make  me  thank- 
full  who  hath  hitherto  provided  for  ivs  the  food  of  our  soules  as  .well 
as  bodies!  The  Lord  Jesus  pity  our  distress'd  Church,  and  bring  back 
the  captivity  of  SionT 

'  1  went  to  London  to  receive  the  B.  Sacrament,  the  first  time  the 
Church  of  Engl<*  was  reduced  to  a  chamber  and  conventicle,  so  sharpe 
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was  the  persecution.  The  Parish  Churches  were  fiird  with  Secfarfcs 
of  all  sorts,  blasphemous  and  ignorant  mechanics  u&urping  the  pulpets 
ever}'  where.  Dr.  WUd  preacb'd  in  a  private  house  in  Fleet  Streei, 
where  we  had  a  greate  ineetin  of  zealous  Christians,  who  were  gene- 
raly  much  more  devout  and  religious  than  in  our  greatest  prosperity/ 
'  2  Nov.  There  was  now  nothing  practical  preached  or  that  pressed 
reformation  of  life,  but  high  and  speculative  points  and  stniines  that 
few  understood,  which  left  people  very  ignorant  and  of  no  steady  prin- 
ciples, the  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions,  for  there  was  very  muck 
envy  and  uncharity  in  the  world !  God  of  his  mercy  amend  it !  Now 
indeed  that  I  went  at  all  to  church  whilst  these  usurpers  possessed  the 
pulpets,  was  that.  I  might  not  be  suspected  for  a  Papist,  and  that  tho' 
jthe  Minister  was  Presbyterianly  affected,  he  yet  was  as  I  understood 
duly  ordain'd  and  preached  sound  doctrine  after  their  way,  and  besides 
was  an  humble,  harralesse  and  peaceable  man.' 

•  6  Aug.  Our  Vicar  declaira'd  against  y*  folly  of  a  sOrt  of  enthusiasts 
and  desperate  zealots,  call'd  y^  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  pretending  to  set 
up  the  kingdome  of  Christ  with  the  sword.  To  this  passe  was  this  age 
arriv'd  when  we  had  no  King  in  Israel.' 

*  25  Dec,  I  went  to  London  with  my  wife,  to  celebrate  Christmas 
Day,  Mr.  Gunning  preaching  in  Exeter  Chapell,  Sermon  ended,  as  b<i 
was  giving  us  y'^  holy  sacrament  the  chapell. was  surrounded  with  souU 
diers,  and  all  the  communicants  and  assembly  were  surpriz'd  and  kept 
prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  house,  others  carried  away.  It  fell  to 
my  share  to  be  confin'd  to  a  roome  in  the  bouse,  where  yet  I  was  per- 
mitted to  dine  with  the  master  of  it,  y*  Counttsse  of'  Dorset,  Ladyi 
Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality  who  invited  me.  In  the  afternoone 
came  Col.  Whaly,  Gaffe  and  others  from  Whitehall  to  examine  us  one 
by  one ;  some  they  committed  to  y*  Marshall,  some  to  prison.  When 
I  came  before  them  they  tooke  ray  name  and  abode,  examined  me  why, 
contrarie  to  an  ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  y* 
superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity  (so  esteem'd  by  them),  I  durst  offend, 
and  particularly  be  at  Common  Prayers,  which  they  told  me  was  but 
y*  masse  in  English,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuart,  for  which 
we  had  no  Scripture ;  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Cha,  Steuart,  but 
for  all  Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors.  They  replied,  in  so 
doing  we  praied  for  the  K.  of  Spame  too,  who  was  their  enemie  and  a 
papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  insnaring  questions  and  much  threat- 
ning,  and  finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  they  dismissed  me  with  much 
,pitty  of  my  ignorance.  These  were  men  of  high  flight  and  above  ordi- 
nances, and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  As  we  went 
up  to  receive  the  sacrament  the  miscreants  held  their  muskets  against 
us  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the  altar,  but  yet  suffering  us  to 
finish  the  office,  perhaps  not  having  instructions  what  to  do  in  case  they 
found  us  in  that  action.' 

How  Evelyn  felt  during  what  he  calls  '  the  sad  catalysis  and  de- 
clension of  piety,'  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced,  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Jeremy  Taylor^  whom  he  used  at  that  time 
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«9  his  ghostly  father,  saying,  <  i  beseech  Almighty  Oed  to  make  me 
ever  mindful  of  and  thankful  for  his  heavenly  assistances !' 

*  For  my  part,  I  haue  learned  from  your  excellent  assistances,  to 
humble  myselfe,  and  to  adore  the  inscrutable  pathes  of  the  most  high : 
God  and  his  Truth  are  still  the  same  though  the  foundations  of  the 
world  be  shaken.  Julianus  Redivivus  can  shut  the  Schooles  indeede  &c 
the  Temples  ;  but  he  cannot  hinder  our  private  intercourses  and  devo- 
tions, where  the  Breast  is  the  Chappell  and  our  Heart  is  the  Altar. 
Obedience  founded  in  the  understanding  will  be  the  onely  cure  and  re- 
traite.  God  will  accept  what  reraaines,  &  supply  what  is  necessary* 
He  is  not  obliged  to  externals,  the  purest  ages  passed  under  the  crudest 
persecutions :  it  is  sometymes  necessary,  &  this  and  the  fulfilling  of 
prophecy,  are  all  instruments  of  greate  advantage  (even  whilst  they 
presse,  and  are  incumbent)  to  those  who  can  make  a  sanctified  use  of 
them.  But  as  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  will  be  discovered,  and 
multitudes  scandaliz'd ;  so  are  there  diuers  well  disposed  persons  who 
will  not  know  how  to  guide  themselues,  unlesse  some  such  good  men 
as  you  discouer  the  secret,  and  instruct  them  how  they  may  secure 
their  greatest  interest,  k  steere  their  course  in  this  darke  and  uncom- 
fortable weather.  Some  such  discourse  would  be  highly  seasonable 
now  that  the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  of  your 
Functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of  Israel  is  quenched. 
Where  shall  we  now  receive  the  Viaticum  with  safety?  How  shall  we 
be  baptiz'd  ?  For  to  this  passe  it  is  come  S'.  The  comfort  is,  the  cap- 
tivity had  no  Temple,  no  Altar,  no  King.  But  did  they  not  obserue 
the  Passover,  nor  circumcise?  had  they  no  Priests  &  Prophets 
amongst  them  ?  Many  are  weake  in  the  Faith,  and  know  not  how  to 
answer  nor  whither  to  fly :  and  if  upon  the  Apotheosis  of  that  excellent 
person  under  a  malicious  representation  of  his  Martyrdome,  engrauen 
in  Copper,  &c  sent  me  by  a  friend  from  Bmxelles^  the  Jesuite  could  s» 
bitterly  sarcasme  upon  the  embleme — 

Projicis  inventura  caput,  Anglia  Ecclesia !    Caesum 
Si  caput  est,  salvum  corpus  an  esse  potest  ? 

How  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and  breake  in  upon 
the  Flock ;  for  the  Shepheards  are  smitten,  and  the  Slieepe  must  of 
necessity  be  scattered,  unlesse  the  greate  Shepheard  of  Soules  oppose, 
or  some  of  his  delegates  reduce  and  direct  us.  Deare  Sir,  we  arc 
now  preparing  to  take  our  last  farewell  (as  they  threaten)  of  God's  ser- 
vice in  ibis  Citty,  or  any  where  else  in  publique.  I  must  confesse  it  is 
a  sad  consideration  ;  but  it  is  what  God  sees  best,  &  to  what  we  must 
submitt.     The  com  fort  is  Deus  providebU.* — pp.  1 50,  1 5 1 . ' 

It  appears  from  these  papers  that  while  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in 
prison  and  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  Evelyn  exerted  himself 
zealously  in  his  behalf,  and  made  him  an  annual  allowance  as  *  a 
tributary'  to  his  wordi.  What  opinion  the  spiritual  teacher  formed 
of  his  friend  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  him  after  his  first  visit  to  Suyes 'Court. 

*  Sir,  I  did  beleive  my  selfe  so  very  much  bound  to  you  for  your  &• 

kind, 
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kind,  so  freindly  reception  of  mee  in  yourTasculantun,  tliat  I  had  some 
little  wonder  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses  that  it  was  no 
better.  S^  I  came  to  see  you  and  your  lady,  and  am  highly  pleased 
that  I  did  so^  &c  found  all  your  circumstances  to  be  an  heape  &  union 
of  blesi^ings.  But  I  have  not  either  so  great  a  fancy  &  opinion  of  the 
prettinesse  of  your  aboad,  or  so  low  an  opinion  of  your  prudence  &c 
piety,  as  to  thinke  you  can  be  any  uayes  transported  with  them.  I 
know  the  pleasure  of  them  is  gone  off  from  their  height  before  one 
moneths  possession ;  &  that  strangers  6c  seldome  seers  feele  the  beauty 
of  them  more  than  you  who  dwelt  with  them.  I  am  pleased  indeed  at 
the  order  &  the  cleanenesse  of  all  your  outward  things ;  and  look  upon 
you  not  onely  as  a  person  by  way  of  thankfu4nesse  to  God  for  his  mer- 
cies &  goodnesse  to  you,  specially,  obliged  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety, 
but  also  as  one  who  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  cares  & 
impediments  can  without  excuse  &  allay,  wholly  intend  what  you  so 
passionately  desire,  the  service  of  God.  But  now  I  am  considering 
yours,  &c  enumerating  my  owne  pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  that 
though  1  could  not  choose  but  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you, 
yet  my  delices  were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  &  unconcerned  in  these 
things,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger  to  them,  & 
to  communicate  with  them  no  portions  of  your  passion  but  such  as  is 
necessary  to  him  that  uses  them  or  receives  their  ministehes.' — pp. 
16'4,  16"5. 

Jeremy  Taylor  did  not  judge  lightly  when  he  pronounced 
Evelyn's  circumstances  to  be  an  union  of  blessings.  The  language 
in  which  Cowley  addressed  him  did  not  overstep  the  strict  bounds 
of  truth. 

*  Happy  art  thou  whom  God  does  bless 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happiness ; 
And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest 
With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  best. 
In  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  placed  aright 

Thy  noble  innocent  delight ; 
And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet ; 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books.' 

'^  One  who  knew  Mrs.  Evelyn  well  describes  her  as  '  the  best 
daughter  and  wife^  the  most  tender  mother,  a  desirable  neigh boinr 
and  friend,  in  all  parts  of  her  life.'  Her  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  from  a  pencil-drawing  by  Nan- 
teuil,  taken  shortly  after  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  the 
countenance  is  rather  handsome  than  beautiful ;  but  it  has  an  ex- 
pression of  intellect  and  good  nature  which  is  always  more  attrac- 
tive than  mere  beauty,  and  which  retains  its  charm  when  beauty 
has  passed  away.     Early  maturity  was  not  in  her  case  followed  by 
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tarly  decay  :  she:  lived  with  her  husband  in  a  state  •  of  happiness* 
no  otherwise  disturbed  than  by  those  afBictions  which^  coming  im- 
medr-ately  from  tlie  hand  of  the  AlUwise  and  All-merciful  disposer 
of  all  tkings,  loosen  our  affections  from  eartli  when  they  are  per- 
haps in  danger  of  striking  root  there  too  deeply.     From  her  youth 
and  docility,  Evelyn,  while  in  the  flower  of  manhood  himself,  wan 
enabled  to  mould  her  mind  to  the  image  of  his  own;  and  she  be- 
came, as  Mr.  D' Israeli  says,  (who^-  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
Evelyn's  character  ^nd  the  singular  felicity  of  his  life  before  these 
Memoirs  brought  them  more  fully  before  the  public,)  'excellent  in 
the  arts  her  husband  loved :  she  designed  the  frontispiece  to  his  Lu- 
cretius, and  was  the  cultivator  of  their  celebrated  garden  which 
served  as  "  an  example"  of  his  great  work  on  Forest  Trees.'     It  is 
certain  that  she  painted  well,  or  Evelyn,  who  was  himself  a  patron 
and  judge  of  art,  wouitl  not  have  presented  to  Charles  II.  a  Madonna 
M'hicli  she  copied  in  miniature  from  P.  Oliver's  painting  after  Ra- 
phael.     He  says  it  was  wrought  with  extraordinary  pains  and  judg- 
ment :  ^  the  king  was  infinitely  pleased  with  it,  and  caused  it  to  be 
placed  in  his  cabinet  among  his  best  paintings.'     Yet  with  these  ac- 
complisbinentsand  with  her  advantages  of  person,  fortune  and  situ- 
ation in  life,  she  was  not  above  '  the  care  of  cakes,  and  stilling,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  such  useful  things.'     '  Women,'  she  says  in  one 
of  her  letters, '  were  not  born  to  read  authors  and  censure  the  learn- 
ed, to  compare  lives  and  judge  of  virtues,  to  give  rules  of  morality, 
and  sacrifice  to  the  nmses.     We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time 
borrow'ed  from  family  duties  is  misspent.     The  care  of  children's 
education,  observing  a  husband's  commands,  assisting  the  si(!k, 
relieving  the  poor,  iand  being  serviceable  to  our  friends,  are  of  suffi- 
cient Weight  to  employ  the  most  improved  capacities  among  us.* 
And  again  she  says, '  Though  I  have  lived  under  the  roof  of  the 
learned  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  science,  it  has  had  no  other 
effect  on  such  a  temper  as  mine  but  that  of  admiration,  and  that 
too  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.     I  confess  I  am  mfinitely 
delighted  to  meet  with  in  books  the  achievements  of  the  heroes, 
with   the    calmness  of  philosophers,  and  with  the  eloquence  of 
orators  :  but  what  charms  me  irresistibly  is  to  see  perfect  resigna- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  let  whatever  happen  adverse  to  them  in 
their  fortune :  that  is  being  knowing  and  truly  wise ;  it  confirms 
my  belief -of  antiquity,  and  engages  my  persuasion  of  future  perfec- 
tion, without  which  it  were  vain  to  live.' 

•  There  is  one  other  instance  in  our  literary  history  of  a  luarriHge  wherein  there  wag 
the  same  disparity  of  years,  and  the  same  nonage  on  the  part  of  the  bride, — it  was  in  the 
case  of  Brooke  the  author  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  and  that  marriage  also  was  a  happy 
one, 

t  See  liis  chapter  on  the  Domestic  Life  of  Genius,  in  the  literary  Character  illiut- 
trat^. 
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Mrs.  Evelyn  had  learnt  early  to  form  this  jiist  estimate  of  trne 
greatness.  The  6r8t  persons  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  respect 
and  honour  were  her  countrymen  who  bled  in  the  field  and  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  defence  of  their  king,  or  who  endured  exile  and 
poverty  rather  than  forsake  his  cause,  even  when  it  appeared  most 
hopeless.  It  was  well  for  her  that  slie  had  been  trained  in  such  a 
school.  For,  though  happily  exempted  from  the  miseries  which 
revolution  brings  in  its  train,  all  her  fortitude  was  needed  for  her 
domestic  trials.  The  first  and  heaviest  affliction  was  the  loss  of  a 
thild — one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  creatures  who  seem  almost 
always  to  be  marked  for  early  death,  as  if  they  were  fitter  for  heaven 
than  earth,  and  therefore  are  removed  before  the  world  can  sully 
them.     The  father  thus  records  his  death. 

^  }658,  27  Jan.  After  six  fits  of  an  ague  died  my  son  Richard^  5 
years  and  3  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy  for  witt 
and  understanding ;  for  beauty  of  body  a  very  angel ;  for  endowment  of 
mind  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes.  To  give  onely  a  little  taste  of  some 
of  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  God :  at  2  years  and  halfe  old  be  could 
perfectly  rcade  any  of  y*  EngUsh^  Latin^  French,  or  Gottk  letters,  pro- 
nouncing the  3  first  languages  exactly.  He  had  before  the  5th  yeare, 
or  in  that  yeare,  not  onely  skill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to 
decline  all  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular,  and  most  of  y^  irre- 
gular ;  leam'd  out  PueriliSf  got  by  heart  almost  y*  entire  vocabularie  of 
iMtine  and  French  primitives  and  words,  could  make  congruous  syntax, 
turne  English  into  Latiny  and  vke  versd^  construe  and  prove  what  he 
read,  and  did  the  government  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  substances, 
elipses,  and  many  figures  and  tropes,  and  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  Comenius's  Janua  ;  began  hiraselfe  to  write  legibly,  and  had  a  strong 
passion  for  Greeke,  The  number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  pn>di- 
gious,  and  what  he  remembered  of  the  parts  of  playes,  which  he  would 
also  act ;  and  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's  hand,  he  ask'd  what  booke 
it  was,  and  being  told  it  was  comedy,  and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept 
for  sorrow.  Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables 
and  morals,  for  he  had  read  Msop;  he  had  a  wonderful  disposition  to 
mathematics,  having  by  heart  divers  propositions  of  Euclid  that  we#e 
read  to  him  in  play,  and  he  would  make  lines  and  demonstrate  them. 
A^  to  his  piety,  astonishing  were  his  applications  of  Scripture  upon 
occasion,  and  his  sense  of  God:  he  had  leam'd  all  his  Catechisme 
early,  and  understood  y^  historical  ftixt  of  y*'  Bible  and  New  Testament 
to  a  wonder,  how  Christ  came  to  redeeme  mankind,  and  how,  compre- 
hending these  necessarys  himselfe,  his  godfathers  were  discharged  of 
their  promise.  These  and  the  like  illuminations  far  exceeding  his  age 
and  experience,  considering  the  prettinesse  of  his  addresse  and  beha- 
viour, cannot  but  leave  impressions  in  me  at  the  memory  of  him. 
^When  one  told  him  how  many  dayes  a  Quaker  had  fasted,  he  replied 
that  was  no  wonder,  for  Christ  had  said  man  should  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but' by  y*  Word  of  God.  He  would  of  himselfe  select  y'  most 
pathetic  psalms,  and  chapters  out  of  Jeby  to  reade  to  his  mayde  during 
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his  ucktlesse,  telling  het*  when  she  pitied  hitn  thai  all  God's  children 
must  staffer  al^iction.  He  declaimed  against  y*  vanities  of  y*  world  be-, 
fore  he  had  seene  any.  Often  he  would  desire  those  who  came  to  seir 
him  to  pray  by  him,  and  a  yeare  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kneel  and  pray 
with  him  alone  in  some  comer.  How  thankfully  would  he  receiva 
admonition  I  how  soone  be  reconcii'd !  how  indifferent,  yet  continually 
cherefuH  !  He  would  give  grave  advice  to  his  brother  John^  beare  with 
his  impertinencies,  and  say  he  was  but  a  child.  If  he  heard  of  or  saw 
any  new  thing  he  was  unquiet  till  he  was  told  how  it  was  made  t  he 
brought  to  us  all  such  difficulties  as  he  found  in  books  to  be  expounded. 
He  had  learn'd  by  heart  divers  sentences  in  Latin  and  Greeke^  which 
CQ  occasion  he  would  produce  even  to  wonder.  He  was  all  life,  all 
prettinesse^  far  from  morose,  sullen,  or  childish  in  any  thing  he  said  or 
did.  The  last  time  he  had  ben  at  church  (w^  was  at  GreentbickX  I 
ask'd  him,  according  to  costome,  what  he  remembered  of  y*  sermon ; 
two  good  things,  father,  said  he,  bonum  gratia  and  bonvm  glorice^  with  a 
just  account  of  what  y*  preacher  said.  The  day  before  he  died  he  caVd 
to  me,  and  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  usual  told  me  that  for  all  I 
loved  him  so  dearly  I  should  give  my  house,  land,  and  all  my  fine 
things,  to  his  brother  Jackj  he  should  have  none  of  them ;  and  next 
morning,  when  he  found  himself  ill,  and  that  I  persuaded  him  to  keepa 
his  hands  in  bed,  he  demanded  whether  he  might  pray  to  God  with  bi» 
hands  un-joyn'd  :  and  a  little  after,  whilst  in  greate  agonie,  whether  he 
should  not  offend  God  by  using  his  holy  name  so  often  calling  for  ease. 
What  shall  I  say  of  his  frequent  pathetical  ejaculations  utter'd  of  him* 
•else;  Sweete  Jesus  save  me,  deliver  me, pardon  my  sinns,  let  thine  angels 
teceive  me !  So  early  knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  perfection !  But 
thus  God  having  dress'd  up  a  Saint  fit  for  bimselfe,  would  not  longer 
permit  him  with  us,  unworthy  of  y*  future  fruites  of  this  incomparable 
hopefull  blossome.  Such  a  child  I  never  saw !  for  such  a  child  I  blesse 
God  in  whose  bosome  he  is !  May  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little 
child  which  now  follows  the  child  Jesus  that  Lamb  of  God  in  a  white 
robe  whithersoever  He  goes;  Even  so,-  .Lord  Jesus, ^t  voluntas  tuaf 
Thou  gavest  him  to  us.  Thou  bast  taken  him  from  us,  blessed  be  y* 
name  of  y*'  Lord !  that  I  had  any  thing  acceptable  to  Thee  was  from 
thy  grace  alone,  since  from  me  he  had  nothing  but  sin,  but  that  Thou 
hast  pardon'd !  blessed  be  my  God  for  ever,  amen  !* — vol.  i.  pp.  299-^ 
301. 

The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Evelyn  communicated  this  event  to  hia 
father-in-law  is  not  less  affecting. 

*  To  Sir  Richard  Browne. 
S'  - 

By  the  reverse  of  this  Medali,  you  will  perceive  how  much  reason  I 
had  to  be  affraid  of  my  Felicity,  and  bow  greately  it  did  import  me  to 
do  all  that  I  could  to  prevent  what  I  have  apprehended,  what  1  de- 
served, and  what  now  1  feele.  God  has  taken  from  us  that  deare 
Childe,  y""  Grandson,  your  Godson,  and  with  him  all  the  joy  and 
*tisfaction  that  could  be  derived  from,  the  greatest  hopes.  A  losse,  so 
^Uch  the  more  to  be  deplored^  as  our  oontenvments  were  extraordinary 
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and  the  indications  of  bis  future  perfections  as  faire  &  legible  as,  yet, 
lever  saw,  or  read  off  in  one  so  very  young :  You  bave,  Sir,  heard  jMr 
much  of  this,  that  I  may  say  it  with  the  lesse  cnrae'&  suspicion.  Ami 
indeede  bis  whole  life  was  from  the  beginning  so  greate  a  miracle,  that 
it  were  hard  to  exceede  in  the  description  of  it,  and  which  I  should  here 
yet  attempt,  by  sum'ing  up  all  the  prodigies  of  it,  and  what  a  child  at  5 
yeares  old  (for  he  was  little  more)  is  capable  otf,  had  I  not  given  you  ^ 
so  many  minute  and  particular  accounts  of  it^  by  several  expresses, 
when  I  then  mentioned  those  things 'with  the  greatest  jo)',  which  now 
I  write  with  as  much  sorrow  and  amasement.  But  so  it  is,  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  dispose  of  him,  and  that  Blossoine  (Fruit,  rather  I  may 
say)  is  fallen ;  a  six  days  Quotidian  having  deprived  us  of  him ;  at» 
accident  that  has  made  so  greate  a  breach  in  all  my  contentments,  as  I 
do  never  hope  to  see  repaired  :  ^because  we  are  not  in  this  lite  to  be  fed 
with  wonders :  and  that  I  know  you  Avill  hardly  be  able  to  support  the 
affliction  &  the  losse,  who  beare  so  greate  a  part  in  every  thing  that 
concernes  me.  But  thus  we  must  be  reduced  when  God  sees  good, 
and  I  submitt ;  since  I  had,  therefore,  this  blessing  for  a  punishment, 
&  that  1  might  feele  the  effects  of  my  great  unworthy nesse.  But  I 
hSve  begged  of  God  that  I  might  pay  the  fine  heare,  and  if  to  sucl% 
belonged  the  kingdome  of  heaven,  1  have  one  depositum  there.  Dominm 
dedit,  Dominus  ahstulit :  blessed  be  his  name :  since  without  that  consi- 
deration it  were  impossible  to  support  it:  for  the  stroke  is  so  severe^ 
that  I  find  nothing  in  all  Philosophy  capable  to  allay  the  impression  of 
'  it,  beyond  that  of  cutting  the  channel!  and  dividing  with  our  friends, 
who  really  sigh  on  our  behalfe,  and  mingle  with  our  greater  sorrows  in 
accents  of  piety  and  compassion,  which  is  all  that  can  yet  any  ways ; 
alleviate  the  sadnesse  of  Deare  Sir,  Y'  &c. 
Says-Court,  14  Feb:  l657-8.'— vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

The  next  entry  in  his  journal,  and  at  no  longer  an  interval  than 
nineteen  davs,  records  the  death  of  another  and  younger  son,  *  the 
afflicting  hand  of  God  being  upon  us.'  Ii  was  fortunate  for  Evelyn 
that  public  afTairs  were  at  this  time  in  a  critical  state,  and  must  in 
some  measure  have  abstracted  him  from  the  sense  of  his  afflictions. 
Cromwell  was  then  paying  the  penalty  of  his  usurpation.  The 
fanatical  flatterers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  perhaps  prevented 
him  from  feeling  any  remorse  for  the  evil  w  hich  he  had  done,  but 
they  could  not  take  from  him  the  stinging  consciousness  that  he 
had  done  none  of  the  good  which  it  had  once  been  his  intention 
and  desire  to  do,— ^that,  contrary  to  his  principles  and  wishes,  a 
severer  ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  been  established  than  Laud  had 
ever  attempted  to  enforce,  and  that  the  republicans  who,  while  they 
conferred  upon  him  more  than  kingly  power,  would  not  suft^er  him 
to  take  the  title  of  king,  would  by  their  follies,  extravagancies,  and 
inevitable  dissensions,  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
farfiily,  before  he  should  have  mouldered  in  the  grave  to  which 
g^ief  and  constant  anxiety,  and  tb«  sense  of  perpetual  insecurity. 
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liH^ere I  hurrying  him.  '  A  dangerous  treacherous  time/  says  Evelyn^ 
*  I  went  to  visit  my  Lady  Peterborough,  whose  son,  Lord  Mar- 
danty  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  now  on  his  trial,  and  acquitted 
but  by  one  voice:  but  that  holy  martyr  Dr.  Hewet  was  con* 
denined  to  die,  without  law,  jury,  or  Justice,  by  a  mock  Council  of 
State  as  they  call  it !'  Great  intercession  was  made  for  Hewet's  life; 
Crom weirs  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypolcj  was  earnest  in  in- 
treating  him  that  his  blood  might  not  be  shed ;  but  Cromwell  was 
ioe&orable.  Her  anxiety  while  it  was  yet  possible  to  prevent  the 
execution,  her  grief  for  Hewet's  widow,  who  was  left  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  and  her  horror  at  this  labt  crime  of  a  father  of  whose 
crimes,  dearly  as  she  loved  him,  she  was  deeply  sensible,  brought 
on  fever  and  madness,  and  she  expired,  crying  out  against  him  in 
her  last  ravings  for  Hewet's  blood.  It  is  believed  that  this  circum- 
itance  hurried  Cromwell  to  the  grave,  as  it  certainly  embittered  his 
last  miserable  days.  He  survived  her  little  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  died  within  three  months  after  Hewet's  execution.  Evelyn  saw 
his  superb  funeral:  his  waxen  effigy,  lying  in  royal  robes  upon  i 
velvet  bed  of  state,  with  a  crown,  sceptre  and  globe,  like  a  king, 
was  placed  upon  a  hearse,  and  a  pall  of  velvet  and  fine  linen  borne 
over  it  by  bis  own  lords.  *  The  pendants  and  guidons  were  carried 
by  the  officers  of  the  army;  the  imperial  banners,  achiefments,&c. 
by  the  heralds  in  their  coats ;  a  rich  caparisoned  horse,  embroidered 
all  over  with  gold;  a  knight  of  honour  armed  cap-a-pie ;  and  after 
all,  his  guards,  soldiers,  and  innumerable  mourners.'  In  the  Mer* 
curius  Politicus  of  the  day  it  is  said,  *  at  the  west  gate  of  the  abbey 
church,  the  hearse  with  the  effigies  thereon  was  taCen  off  the  car- 
riage, and  with  the  canopy  borne  over  it,  in  this  magnificent  manner 
they  carried  it  up  to  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  and  placed  it  in  that 
noble  structure  which  was  raised  thus  on  purpose  to  receive  it, 
where  it  is  to  remain  for  some  time,  exposed  to  public  view:.  This 
is  the  last  ceremony  of  honour ;  and  less  could  not  be  performed 
to  the  memory  of  him,  to  whom  posterity  will  pay  (when  envy  is 
laid  asleep  by  time)  more  honour  than  we  are  able  to  express.'  In 
less  than  two  years  this  very  effigy  with  a  rope  round  its  neck  was 
hung  from  the  bars  of  a  window  at  Whitehall! 

There  were  indeed  indications  enough  of  change  in  the  state,  and 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Evelyn  observes  that  the  funeral  was 
the  joy  fullest  be  ever  saw,  ^  for  there  were  none  that  cried  but  dogs, 
which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  a  barbarous  noise,  drinking 
and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streets  as  they  went.'  Soon  afterwards 
he  writes,  '  2,0  April.  A  wonderful  and  sudden  change  in  the  face 
of  the  public;  the  new  Protector  Richard  slighted;  several  pre- 
tenders and  parties  strive  for  the  government ;  ail  anarchy  and  con- 
^ion;  Lord  have  mercy  upon  u$V     *  '29  May.    The  nation  wasi, 

uow 
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now  ib  extreme  cotifusion  and  unsettled,  between  the  armies  ancf 
the  sectaries,  the  poor  Church  of  England  breathing  as  it  were  her 
last ;  so  sad  a  face  of  things  had  overspread  us.'  ^11  Octw  The  army 
now  turned  out  the  parliament.  We  liadnow  no  government  in  the 
nation ;  all  in  confusion ;  no  nu^istrates  either  owned  or  pretended^ 
but  the  soldiers,  and  they  not  agreed.  God  Almighty  have  mercy 
on  and  settle  us!  2i.  A  private  fast  was  kept  by  the  Church  of 
England  Protestants  in  town,  to  "beg  of  God  the  removal  of  hi^ 
judgements  with  devout  prayers  for  his  mercy  to  our  calamitous^ 
church.'  The  observance  of  this  fast  is  afterwards  frequently  re- 
corded. Hitherto  Mr.  Evelyn  had  taken  no  apparent  concern  hi 
political  events ;  perhaps  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  attracting  at- 
tention towards  his  improvements,  that  the  secret  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  his  father-in-law  might  be  the  less  sus* 
pected,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded,  for  his  garden  and 
plantations  were  so  much  talked  of  that  Laurence,  the  president  of 
Ohver's  council,  and  some  other  of  his  court  lords,  went  to  see 
them.  The  books  which  he  published  served  also  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  avert  suspicion  :  they  were  a  translation  of  the  first  book^ 
of  Lucretius,  St.  Chrysostom's  Golden  Book  for  the  Education  of 
Children,  (which  he  dedicated  to  both  his  brothers,  *  to  comfort 
them  on  the  loss  of  their  children,  touching  at  the  same  time  on  hi^ 
own  severest  loss,)  and  the  Frendi  Gardener  and  English  Vine- 
yard, '  tlie  first  and  best  of  that  kind,'  be  says,  *  that  introduced  the 
use  of  the  olitory  garden  to  any  purpose.'  But  now,  when  all 
men  began  to  look  to  a  restoration  of  the  royal  family  as  the  only 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  then*  miserable  state  of  anarchy,  Eve- 
lyn came  forward,  and  in  November  1659  published  an  apology  for 
the  royal  party,  and  for  the  king,  *  in  that  time  of  danger,  when  it 
was  capital  to  speak  or  write  in  favour  of  him.  It  was  twice 
printed,  so  universally  it  took.'  He  soon  engaged  in  a  far  more 
serious  transaction.  Colonel  Morley  was  the  governor  of  the 
Tower.  They  had  been  school-fellows,  and  divided  as  they  were 
by  political  opinions,  knew  and  esteemed  each  other.  Evelyn,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  received  personal  civilities  from  him  when  his 
wife  came  from  France,  and  had  sold  an  estate  to  him  since  that 
time; — he  now  proposed  to  him  to  deliver  up  the  Tower  to  Charles'; 
Monk  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  game  was  in  Motley's  hands; — he 
was  a  better  man  than  Monk,  but  wanted  that  courage  which  has 

*  Prefixed  to  the  copy  in  the  library  at  VVottou, is  thi«  note  in  his  own  hand-writing: 
'  Never  was  book  so  abominably  misused  by  the  printer ;  never  copy  so  negligently  sur- 
veyed by  one  who  undertook  to  look  over  the  proof  sheets  with  all  exactness  and  care, 
namely,  Dr.  Triplet,  well  known  for  hid  ability,  and  who  pretended  to  oblige  me  i^  my 
alisence,  and  so  readily  offered  himself.  This  good  I  received  by  iti  that  publishing  it 
vainly  its  ill  Success  at  the  printei^  discouraged  me  with  troubling  the  wol^Id  with  the 
histi' 

been 
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been  feaid  to  have  been  Monk's  only  virtue;  he  hesitated  till  it  was 
too  late,  and  then  he  who  might  have  deserved  and  claimed  a  duke- 
dom for  his  reward)  was  reduced  to  sue  for  pardon  through  Evelyn's 
means.  *  Oh/  says  Evelyn,  '  the  sottish  omission  of  this  gentle- 
man! What  did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negociation  to 
have  brought  him  over  to  his  Majesty's  interest  when  it  was  en- 
tirely in  his  hands!' 

*  129  Ma3*,l  Wo.  This  day  his  Majy  Charles  the  Second  came  to  London 
after  a  sad  and  long  exile  and  calamitous  suffering  both  of  the  King  and 
Chui-ch,  being  17  yeares.  This  was  also  his  birlh-day,and  with  a  triumph 
of  20,000  horse  and  foote,  brandishing  their  swords  and  shouting  with  in- 
expressible joy ;  the  wayes  strew'd  with  flowers,  the  bells  ringing,  the 
streetes  hung  with  tapistry,  fountaines  running  with  wine ;  the  Maior, 
Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in  their  liveries,  chaines  of  gold,  and 
banners;  Lords  and  Nobles  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet; 
the  windowes  and  balconies  all  set  with  ladies;  trumpets,  music,  my- 
riads of  people  flocking,  even  so  far  as  from  Rochester,  so  as  they  were 
seven  houres  in  passing  the  Citty,  even  from  2  in  y*'  afternoone  till  9  at 
night. 

*  I  stood  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  it,  and  bless'd  God.  All  this  was 
don  without  one  drop  of  bloud  shed,  and  by  thai  very  army  which  re- 
beird  against  him;  but  it  was  y^  Lord's  doing,  for  such  a  Restauration 
was  never  mention'd  in  any  history  ancient  or  modern,  since  the  retunie 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  nor  so  joyfull  a  day  and  so 
bright  ever  seene  in  this  Nation,  this  hapning  when  to  expect  or  effect 
it  was  past  all  human  policy/— vol.  i,  p.  109,  110. 

The  Restoration,  in  which  Evelyn  thus  piously  rejoiced  as  a  poli- 
tical blessing,  affected  him  also  in  the  happiness  of  his  private  life. 
It  brought  home  his  father-in-law  Sir  Richard  Browne,  *  after  a 
nineteen  years  exile^  during  all  which  time  he  kept  up  in  his  chapel 
the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  his  no  small 
honour;  and  in  a  time  when  it  was  so  low,  and  as  many  thought 
utterly  lost,  that  in  various  controversies  both  with  papists  and 
sectaries^  our  divines  used  to  argue  for  the  visibility  of  the  church, 
from  his  chapel  and  congregation.^  Charles,  during  his  exile,  gave 
particular  and  repeated  orders  to  have  the  church  service  regularly 
performed  in  his  ambassador's  house  :  whether  he  had  during  any 
part  of  his  life  a  true  sense  of  religion,  may  justly  be  questioned  ; 
but  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  how  closely  his  own  interests  were 
connected  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore  he 
obtained  from  his  mother  a  promise  that  she  would  not  practise  upon 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  make  him  a  papist,  which  was  the  secret 
M'ish  of  her  heart.  Henrietta  was  a  thorough  bigot,  and  her  coun- 
sels would  have  been  as  fatal  to  her  children  as  they  were  to  her 
husband.  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  she  used  every  endeavour 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.xxxvn.  ^  ^»f 
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for  what  she  supposed  was  the  ouly  means  of  securing  the  boy's  sal- 
vation!    Upon  this  occasion,  Charles  wrote  to  his  brother: 

*  If,  he  says,  '  you  do  hearken  to  her  or  any  body  Body  els  in  that  mat- 
ter you  must  never  think  to  see  England  or  mee  againe,  &  w'soeuer  mis- 
chiefe  shall  fall  on  mee  or  my  affaires  from  this  time  J  must  lay  all  upon 
you  as  being  y'  onely  cause  of  it.  Therefore  consider  well  what  it  is  to  bee 
not  only  y^  cause  of  ruining  a  Brother  that  loves  you  so  well,  but  also 
of  yo""  King  &  Country.  Do  not  lett  them  p'suade  you  eiiher  by  force 
or  faire  p  mbes ;  for  the  first  they  neither  dare,  nor  will  use,  and  for  the 
second,  as  soone  as  they  have  perverted  you  they  will  haue  their  £ud, 
and  then  they  will  care  no  more  for  you.  I  am  also  informed  y*  there 
is  a  purpose  to  putt  you  into  y*  Jesuits' Col  ledge,  w*^*>  I  command  you  upon 
y^  same  grounds  neuer  to  consent  unto.  And  when  soeuer  any  body 
shall  goe  to  dispute  w^*>  you  in  Religion  doo  not  answere  them  at  all. 
For  though  you  haue  the  reaso'  on  yo^*  side,  yett  they  being  prepared 
will  haue  y*  aduantage  of  any  body  y^  is  not  upon  y*  same  Security  that 
they  are.  If  you  do  not  consider  what  I  say  unto  you,  Remember  y'  last 
words  of  yo'®  dead  Father,  w^^  were  to  bee  constant  to  yo'  Religion  & 
neuer  to  bee  shaken  in  it.  W^  if  you  doe  not  obserue  this  shall  bee 
y«  last  time  you  will  beare  from 

(Deare  Brother) 
yo*"  most  affectione  brother 

Charles  R.' — vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  142. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Charles  if  he  had  demeaned  himself  as 
well  in  his  prosperous  as  in  his  adverse  fortune !  The  facts  which 
appear  in  these  volumes  are  highly  honourable  to  him  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  exile,  while  Cromwell,  as  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
said,  was  like  the  Beast  in  the  Revelations  that  all  kings  and  nations 
worshipped.  His  horses,  and  some  of  them  too  were  favourites, 
were  sold  at  Brussels,  because  he  could  not  pay  for  their  keep,  and 
during  the  two  years  that  he  resided  at  Cologne  he  never  kept  a 
coach.  So  straitened  were  the  exiles  for  money,  that  even  the 
postage  of  letters  between  Sir  Richard  Browne  and  Hyde  was  no 
easy  burthen,  and  there  was  a  mutiny  in  the  ambassador's  kitchen, 
because  the  maid  '  might  not  be  trusted  with  the  government,  and 
the  buying  the  meat,  in  which  she  was  thought  too  lavish/  Hyde 
writes  that  he  bad  not  been  master  of  a  crown  for  many  months;  ^ 
that  he  was  cold  for  want  of  clothes  and  fire,  and  for  all  the  meat 
which  he  had  eaten  for  three  months  be  was  in  debt  to  a  poor  wo- 
•man  who  was  no  longer  able  to  trust  Our  necessities,  he  says, 
.  would  be  more  insupportable,  if  we  did  not  see  the  king  reduced  to 

Sreater  distress  than  you  can  believe  or  imagine.  And  when  Sir 
kichard  Browne  had  promised  him  a  supply,  he  says,  '  for  your 
tiew  noble  offer  I  am  not  in  a  condition  so  plentiful  to  refuse  it,  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  Lewes  of  my  own  these  three 
months ;  therefore  when  you  send  the  bill^  let  me  know  whether  you 

lend 
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lend  me  so  much  out  of  your  own  little  stock,  or  whether  it  be  the 
king*s  money,  for  in  that  case  his  Majesty  shall  be  the  disposer, 
since  my  office  hath  never  yet,  nor  shall  intitle  me  to  take  his  money 
without  his  direction.' 

Evelyn  vi'as  received  at  court  with  that  affability  by  which  Charles 
was  so  happily  gifted,  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  lose  tlie 
affections  of  his  subjects,  than  it  has  been  for  other  princes  to  gain 
them.  The  king  called  him  his  old  acquaintance,  and  nominated 
km  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
just  elected  a  fellow.  He  would  have  given  him  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  but  Evelyn  declined  it,  and  he  promised  to  make  his  wife 
lady  of  the  jewels  to  the  future  queen, '  a  very  honourable  charge,' 
it  is  observed  in  the  Diary, '  but  which  he  never  performed.'  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
reforming  the  buildings,  ways,  streets  and  incumbrances,  and  regu- 
lating the  hackney  coaches  ki  the  city  of  London.  And  in  l664, 
when  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  prisoners.  There  were  four  commissioners  with  a  salary  of 
jf  1^00  a  year  among  them,  besides  extraordinaries  for  their  care 
and  attention  when  upon  duty ;  they  had  power  to  constitute  offi- 
cers, physicians,  surgeons  and  provost-marshals,  and  to  dispose  of 
half  of  the  hospitals  through  England.  Mr.  Evelyn's  district 
comprized  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  duty  which  fell 
upon  him  proved  to  be  as  perilous  as  it  was  painful.  The  Dutch, 
then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  carried  on  the  war  with  that 
spirit  which  became  a  great  and  brave  people,  who  were  unjustly 
attacked,  and  the  prisoners  and  wounded  men  were  brought  in 
fiister  than  the  commissioners  could  provide  for  them ; — miserable 
objects,  says  Evelyn,  God  knows!  money  and  means  of  every 
kind  were  wanting,  *  when  a  moderate  expense  would  have  saved 
thousands.'  ^  My  wife,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Combery,  ^  is 
within  a  fortnight  of  bringing  me  my  seventh  son,  and  it  is  time,  m j 
lord,  he  were  bom,  for  they  keep  us  so  short  of  monies  at  court, 
that  his  majesty's  commissioners  had  need  of  one  to  do  wonders, 
and  heal  the  sick  and  wounded  by  miracle,  till  we  can  maintain 
our  chinirgeons.'  In  the  midst  of  this  distress  the  plague  broke 
out,  and  soon  raged  with  such  violence  that  four  and  five  thousand 
persons  died  weekly  in  London,  where  Evelyn  had  just  obtained 
the  Savoy  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  As  the  contagion  was 
spreading  around  Deptford,  he  sent  away  his  wife  and  family  to 
Wotton,  and  staid  himself  to  look  after  his  chaise, '  trusting  in  the 
Providence  and  goodness  of  God.'  It  was  some  time  before  this 
courageous  woman,  as  he  calls  her,  would  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
tlarm ;  '  my  conscience,'  he  says,  '  or  something  which  I  would 

c  2  have 
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have  taken  for  my  duty,  obliges  nie  to  this  sad  station,  till  his  Ma-' 
jesty  take  pity  on  me,  and  send  me  a  considerable  refreshment  for 
the  comfort  of  these  poor  creatures,  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen 
under  mine  inspection  through  all  the  ports  of  my  district.*  His 
letters  strongly  express  his  feelings  at  this  dreadful  time,  and  shew 
also  how  much  more  he  felt  for  others  than  for  himself.  *  One  fort- 
night,' he  says,  ^  has  made  me  feel  the  utmost  of  miseries  that  can 
befall  a  person  in  my  station  and  with  my  affections.  To. have 
25,000  prisoners  and  loOO  sick  and  wounded  men  to  take  care  of, 
without  one  penny  of  money,  and  above  c£2()00  indebted.'  And  in 
another  letter,  ^  it  were  to  betray  his  Majesty's  gracious  intentions, 
and  even  his  honour,  to  extenuate  here.  Sir  Wm.  D'Oily  and 
myself  have  near  10,000  upon  our  care,  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  care  of  us,  who  having  lost  all  our  servants,  officers  and  most 
necessary  assistants,  have  nothing  more  left  us  to  expose  but  our 

f)er8ons,  which  are  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  a  raging  pesti- 
ence  (by  our  daily  conversation)  and  an  unreasonable  multitude, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  who  having  adventured  their  lives  for 
the  public,  perish  for  their  reward,  and  die  like  dogs  in  the  street 
unregarded.'  ^  Our  prisoners  beg  at  us  as  a  mercy  to  knock  them 
on  the  head,  for  we  have  no  bread  to  relieve  the  dying  creatures. — 
I  beseech  your  honour,  let  us  not  be  reputed  barbarians,  or  if  at 
last  we  must  be  so,  let  me  not  be  the  executor  of  so  much  inhu- 
manity when  the  price  of  one  good  subject's  life  is  rightly  consi- 
dered of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.' — The  mortality 
had  now  increased,  and  nearly  10,(X)0  died  weekly;  yet  his  duty 
frequently  obliged  him  to  go  through  the  whole  city,  ^  a  dismal 
passage,'  he  says,  '  and  dangerous  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed 
m  the  streets,  the  streets  thin  of  people,  the  shops  shut  up,  and  all 
in  mournful  silence,  as  not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next.' 

When  the  pestilence  was  abated  and  he  went  to  wait  upon  the 
king,  Charles  in  a  most  gracious  manner  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  care  and  faithfulness  in  a  time  of  such 
great  danger,  when  every  body  fled  their  employments ;  '  he  told 
me,'  says  Evelyn,  '  he  was  much  obliged  to  me,  and  said  he  was 
several  times  concerned  for  me  and  the  peril  I  underwent,  and  did 
receive  my  service  most  acceptably,  though  in  truth  I  did  but  my 
duty.'  He  now  exerted  himself  to  have  an  Infirmary  founded  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  having  seen  the  great  inconvenience  of  dis- 
tributing them  in  private  houses, '  where  many  more  chimrgeons  and 
attendants  were  necessary,  and  the  people  tempted  to  debauchery.* 

The  fire  of  London,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  has  never  been 
80  finely  described  as  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  journal. — ^The  account  of  so. 
tremendous  an  event,  written  at  the  time  and  upon  the  spot^  will 
be  read  with  great  interest. 

«  1666. 
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^  l€66.  ^  Slept,  This  fatal  night  about  ten  began  that  deplorable  fire 
near  Fish  Streete  in  London. 

*3.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coach  with  my  wife  and 
sonn  and  went  to  the  Bank  side  in  Southwark^  where  we  beheld  that 
dismal  spectacle,  the  whole  Citty  in  dreadful  flames  near  y'  waterside; 
all  the  houses  from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and  upwards  towards 
Ckeapeside  downe  to  the  Three  Cranes  were  now  consum'd. 

*The  fire  having  continued  all  this  night  (if  I  may  call  that  night 
which  was  light  as  day  for  10  miles  round  about,  after  a  dreadful  man- 
ner) when  conspiring  with  a  fierce  Eastern  wind  in  a  very  drie  season ; 
1  went  on  foote  to  the  same  place,  and  saw  the  whole  South  part  of  y* 
Citty  burning  from  Cheapeside  to  y*  Thames,  and  all  along  Cornehill  (for 
it  kindl'd  back  against  y**  wind  as  well  as  forward)  Tower  Streete,  Fen- 
church  Streete^  Gracious  Streete,  and  so  along  to  Bainard*s  Castle,  and 
was  now  taking  hold  oi  St,  Pmile's  Church,  to  which  the  scaffolds  con- 
tributed exceedingly.  The  conflagration  was  so  universal,  and  the 
people  so  astonished,  that  from  the  beginning,  I  know  not  by  what 
despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stirrd  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  heard  or  seene  but  crying  out  and  lamentation,  running  about 
like  distracted  creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even  their 
goods,  such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon  them,  so  as  it 
burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the  Churches,  Publiq  Halls,  Ex- 
change, Hospitals,  Monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodi- 
gious manner  from  house  to  house  and  streete  to  streete,  at  greate  dis- 
tances one  from  y*  other,  for  y®  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  war  me 
weather  had  even  ignited  the  air  and  prepar'd  the  materials  to  conceive 
the  fire,  which  devoured  after  an  incredible  manner,  houses,  furniture, 
and  every  thing.'  Here  we  saw  the  Thames  covered  with  goods  floating, 
all  the  barges  and  boates  laden  with  what  some  had  time  and  courage 
to  save,  as,  on  y®  other,  y®  carls,  &c.  carrying  out  to  the  fields,  which 
for  many  miles  were  strew'd  with  moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erect- 
ing to  shelter  both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  !  such  as  haply  the  world  had 
not  seene  the  like  since  the  foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the 
universal  conflagration.  All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top 
of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seene  above  40  miles  round  about  for  many 
nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  now  seeing 
above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame :  the  noise  and  cracking  and 
thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  y*  shreiking  of  women  and  children, 
the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  Towers,  Houses  and  Churches  was  like 
an  hideous  storme,  and  the  aire  all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd  that  at 
last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand 
still  and  let  y*  flames  burn  on,  w*^''  they  did  for  neere  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  bredth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismall  and  reach'd 
upon  computation  neer  50  miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  after- 
noone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom,  or  the  last  day.  London  was, 
but  is  no  more ! 

*4.     The   burning  still  rages,  and   it  was  now  gotten  as  far  as  the 
Inner  Temple,  all  Fleete  Streete,  the  Old  Bailey^   Ludgate  Hill,  War- 
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wick  Lane^  Newgate^  Paul's  Chains  WatUng  Streete,  now  flaming,  and 
most  of  it  reduc'd  to  ashes;  the  stones  of  Paules  flew  like  granados, 
y*  mealting  lead  running  downe  the  streetes  in  a  streame,  and  the  very 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  rednesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  abk 
to  tread  on  them,  and  the  demolition  had  stopped  all  the  passages,  so 
that  no  help  could  be  applied.  The  Eastern  wind  still  more  impetu- 
ously drove  the  flames  forward.  Nothing  but  y*  Almighty  power  of 
God  was  able  to  stop  them,  for  vaine  was  y*  help  of  man. 

*  5.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall;  Oh  the  confusion  there  was  then 
at  that  Court !  It  pleased  his  Ma'^  to  command  me  among  y*  rest  to 
looke  after  the  quenching  of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  preserve  if  possible 
that  part  of  Holbom^  whilst  the  rest  of  y®  gentlemen  tooke  their  several 
posts  (for  now  they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  not  till  now,  who 
hitherto  had  stood  as  men  intoxicated,  with  their  hands  acrosse)  and 
began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  a  stop  but  the  blowing 
-up  of  so  many  houses  as  might  make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben 
made  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  engines  ;  this 
some  stout  seamen  proposed  early  enough  to  have  sav'd  near  y®  whole 
Citty,  but  this  some  tenacious  and  avaritious  men,  aldermen,  &c.  would 
not  permit,  because  their  houses  must  have  ben  of  the  first.  It  was 
therefore  now  commanded  to  be  practic'd,  and  my  concern  being  par- 
ticularly for  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  neere  Smtthfieldy  where  I 
■had  many  wounded  and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  pro- 
mote it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Savoy  lesse.  It  now  pleas'd  God  by 
abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  industrie  of  y*  people,  infusing  a  new  spi- 
rit into  them,  that  the  fury  of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so 
as  it  came  no  farther  than  y*  Temple  Westward,  nor  than  y®  entrance  of 
Smithfield  North.  But  continued  all  this  day  and  night  so  impetuous 
towards  Cripplegate  and  the  Towar  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also 
broke  out  againe  in  the  Temple^  but  the  courage  of  the  multitude  per- 
sisting, and  many  houses  being  blown  up,  such  gaps  and  desolations 
were  soone  made,  as  with  the  former  three  days  consumption,  the  back 
fire  did  not  so  vehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly.  There  was 
yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and  glowing  mines  by  neere  a  fur- 
longs space. 

'  The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle,  rosin,  &c.  did 
infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  invective  which  a  little  before  I  had  dedi- 
cated to  his  Ma^^  and  published,  giving  warning  what  might  probably 
be  the  issue  of  suffering  those  shops  to  be  in  the  Citty,  was  look'd  on  as 
a  prophecy. 

*  The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St.  George's  Fields,  and 
MoorefieldSf  as  far  as  Highgate,  and  severall  miles  in  circle,  some  under 
tents,  some  under  miserable  hutts  and  hovells,  many  without  a  rag  or 
any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who  from  delicatenesse,  riches, 
and  easy  accomodations  in  stately  and  well  furnish'd  houses,  were  now 
reduc'd  to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 

'  In  this  calamitous  condition  I  retum'd  with  a  sad  heart  to  my  house, 
blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  ruine  was  like  Lotf  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound.' 

*  7.     I  went 
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*  7.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  f"  fVMtchall  as  far  ns  London 
Bridge^  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  by  5/.  Paules,  Cheape- 
side,  Exchange,  Bishopgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
ihro'  Cornehill,  &c.  with  extraordinary  difficulty,  clambering  over  heaps 
of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.  The 
giround  under  my  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  my 
shoes.  Ill  the  mean  time  his  Ma^^  got  to  the  T'awer  by  water,  to  de- 
molish y®  houses  about  the  graff,  which  being  built  intirely  about  it, 
had  I  hey  tak«n  fire  and  attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine 
of  powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten  downe  and 
destroyM  all  y*  bridge,  but  sunke  and  torne  the  vessells  in  y*  river,  and 
render'd  y*  demolition  beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  countrey. 

*  At  my  return  I  was  infinitely  concerned  to  find  that  goodly  Church 
5/.  Patiies  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that  beautifull  portico  (for  structure 
comparable  to  any  in  Europe^  as  not  long  before  repaired  by  the  King) 
now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder,  and  nothing  re- 
maining intire  but  the  inscription  in  the  architrave,  shewing  by  whom 
it  was  built,  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner  calcin'd,  so  that 
all  y*  ornaments,  columns,  freezes,  and  projectures  of  massie  Portland 
stone  flew  off,  even  to  y*  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a 
great  space  was  totally  mealted  ;  the  ruines  of  the  vaulted  roofe  falling 
broke  into  St,  Faith's,  which  being  filled  with  the  magazines  of  bookes 
belonging  to  y*  stationers,  and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
consumed,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
lead  over  y*  altar  at  y®  ELast  end  was  untouch'd,  and  among  the  divers 
monuments,  tlie  body  of  one  Bishop  remain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in  ashes 
that  most  venerable  Church,  one  of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  early 
piety  in  y*  Christian  world,  besides  neere  J 00  more.  The  lead,  yron 
worke,  bells,  plate,  &c.  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Ckapelly  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  y®  august  labriq  of  Christ  Church,  all 
y'  rest  of  the  Companies  Halls,  sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in 
dust ;  the  fountaines  dried  up  and  ruin*d  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main'd boiling;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars,  wells,  and  dun- 
geons, formerly  warehouses,  still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of 
smoke,  so  that  in  5  or  6  miles  traversing  about  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcin'd  white 
as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd  about  y*  ruines  appeared  like 
men  in  a  dismal  desart,  or  rather  in  some  greate  Citty  laid  waste  by  a 
cruel  enemy ;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came  from  some 
poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c.  Sir  Tho.  Gresshams  statute,  tho' 
fallen  from  its  nich  in  the  Roi/al  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all 
those  of  ^y*  King^  since  y*  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also  the 
standard  in  CornehUl,  and  Q.  Elizabeths  effigies,  with  some  amies  on 
Ludgate,  continued  with  but  little  detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron 
chaines  of  the  Cittie  streetes,  hinges,  barrs  and  gates  of  prisons  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduced  to  cinders  by  y®  vehement  heate. 
1  was  not  able  to  passe  through  any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept 
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the  widest,  the  ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour  continu*d  S(^ 
intense  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feetc  unsnfferably  sur- 
heated.  The  hie  lanes  and  narrower  streetes  were  quite  f|ird  up  with 
rubbish,  nor  could  one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  y®  ruinesof 
some  Church  or  Hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower  or  pinnacle  re- 
maining. I  then  went  towards  Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one 
might  have  seene  200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispersed  and 
lying  along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from  the  fire,  de- 
ploring their  losse,  and  iho'  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitution, 
yet  not  asking  one  penny  for  relief,  which  to  me  appeared  a  stranger 
sight  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  indeede 
tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  reliefe  by  proclamation  for  the 
country  to  come  in  and  refresh  them  with  provisions.  In.y®  midst  of 
all  this  calamity  and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an  alarme 
begun  that  the  French  and  Dutpk,  with  whom  we  were  now  in  hostility, 
were  not  onely  landed,  but  even  entering  the  Citty.  There  was  in 
truth  some  days  before  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining;  and 
now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the  towne.  This  report 
did  so  terrifie,  that  on  a  suddaine  there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult 
that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  from  falling  on  some  of  those  nations 
whom  they  casualy  met,  without  sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and 
peril  grew  so  excessive  that  it  made  the  whole  Court  amaz'd,  and  they 
did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty  reduce  and  appease  the 
people,  sending  troops  of  soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire 
into  y®  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this  night.  I  left 
them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home  sufficiently  weary  and  broken. 
Their  spirits  thus  a  little  calmed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now 
began  to  repaire  into  y®  suburbs  about  the  Citty,  where  such  as  had 
friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  present,  to  which  his  Mat^* 
Proclamation  also  invited  them.' — vol.  i.  pp.  371 — ^77» 

This  calamity  was  bravely  borne.  Evelyn  says,  he  never  ob- 
served a  more  universal  resignation,  nor  less  repining  among  suf- 
ferers ;  and  he  mentions,  which  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  nierchants  complied  with  their  foreign  correspondence  as  punc- 
tually as  if  no  disaster  had  happened,  and  not  one  failure  was  b'.ard 
of.  VVitliin  two  days  after  the  conflagration,  he  presented  to  the 
king  a  plan  for  a  new  city.  Dr.  Wren  (afterwards  Sir  Christo- 
pher) was  already  beforehand  with  him.  Their  plans  coincided 
in  many  points,  Evelyn  had  been  introduced  to  Wren  when  the 
latter  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  calls  him  Uhat  miracle  of  a 
youth, — that  prodigious  young  scholar.'  The  levity  of  the  people 
after  this  tremendous  event  was  as  remarkable  as  their  exertions  at 
the  time.  In  the  suburbs,  and  the  little  part  of  the  city  which  had 
escaped,  there  was  the  sa^ie  noise,  the  same  bustle,  and  the  same 
vanity;  and  almost  befpre  the  ruins  had  ceased  to  smoke,  Charles 
made  an  attempt,  strangely  timed,  but  not  less  worthy  of  success, 

to 
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lo  change  tlie  fashion  of  our  dress,  and  introduce  a  costume  formed 
upon  the  Persian  mode.  Evel>n  had  lately  written  an  essay*  upon 
the  subject,  recommending  that  we  should  adopt  a  national  dress 
and  adhere  to  it.  *  Let  it  be  considered/  he  said, '  that  those  who 
seldom  change  the  mode  of  their  country  have  as  seldom  altered 
tlieir  affections  to  the  prince/  A  copy  of  this  he  presented  to  the 
king,  and  some  of  the  alterations  which  he  had  recommended  were 
adopted  in  this  new  costume.  The  whole  court  adopted  this  *  vest 
and  surcoat  or  tunic  as  'twas  called,'  and  Evelyn  also  appeared  in 
it.  It  \i'as  a  comely  and  manly  habit,  he  says,  too  good  to  hold,  it 
being  impossible  for  us  in  good  earnest  to  leave  the  Monsieur^ 
vanities  long.  Charles  resolved  never  to  alter  it,  and  to  leave  the 
French  mode  '  which  bad  hitherto  obtained  to  our  great  expence 
and  reproach.'  But  bis  inconstancy  was  so  well  known  that  *  di- 
vers courtiers  and  gentlemen  gave  him  gold  by  way  of  wages,  that 
he  would  not  persist  in  his  resolution/ 

Tbe  ensuing  year  was  remarkable  for  the  bold  attack  which  the 
Dutch  made  upon  our  fleet  at  Chatham ;  had  they  pursued  their 
fortune  they  might  have  advanced  to  London  ^  with  ease,  and  have 
fired  all  the  vessels  in  the  river.'     Evelyn  sent  away  his  best  goods 
and  plate  from  Saycs  Court  to  a  safer  place.     The  alarm,  he  says, 
was  so  great  that  *  it  put  both  country  and  city  into  a  panic  fear, 
and  consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  more ;  every 
body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither/     And  when  he  de- 
scribes '  bow  triumphantly  their  whole  fleet  lay  within  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  all  from  the  North  Fore-land,  Margate, 
€ven  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore !'  he  exclaims,  *  a  dishonour  never  to 
be  wiped  off!     Those  who  advised  his  Majesty  to  prepare  no 
fleet  this  spring  deserved — I  know  what — but — '    The  lliames 
being  thus  blockaded,  London  was  exceedingly  distressed  for  want 
of  fuel,  and  Evelyn  was  sent  to  search  about  the  environs  whether 
any  peat  or  turf  could  be  found  fit  for  use.     The  report  was  that 
there  might  be  found  a  great  deal.     Experiments  were  also  made 
of  the  ^  houllieSy  which  he  had  mentioned  in  one  of  his  publica- 
tions as  being  made  at  Maestricht  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  dust 
and  loam,  and  fires  of  this  composition  were  made  by  order  of 
council  at  Gresham  College,  which  was  then  used  as  an  Exchange^ 
*  for  every  body  to  see.'     But  Evelyn  was  mistaken  respecting 
the  houillef  which  is  a  species  of  pit-coal,  so  highly  impregnated 
with  bitumen  and  with  sulphur,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  domestic 

*  In  the  preface  to  this  pamphlet,  Eveljii  uses  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  the 
French,  wliicii  never  having  been  obsolete  in  Spain,  was  used  in  that  country  with  great 
effect  during  the  late  tremendous  war.  '  I  will  not  reproach  the  French  for  their  trait- 
fol  invention^  or  any  thing  that  is  commendable,  but  tis  well  known  who  those  Gavacheg 
are  who  would  impose  upon  all  the  world  beside.' 

purposes 
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purposes  unless  it  be  tempered  with  clay ;  no  charcoal  is  used  ir 
the  composition. 

Evelyn,  who  felt  the  injustice  of  our  quarrel  with  the  Dutch,  and 
was  deeply  sensible  of  the  dishonour  which  we  endured  in  the  con- 
test, beheld  also  with  bitter  sorrow  the  vices  of  the  court  and  the 
growing  profligacy  of  the  age.  Gambling  he  abhorred  as  a  wicked 
folly,  and  grieved  that  such  '  a  wretched  custom  should  be  counte- 
nanced in  a  court  which  ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.'  The  butcherly  sports  of  the  Bear  Garden 
he  regarded  with  human  and  Christian  indignation,  and  when  a 
fine  spirited  horse  was  exposed  as  a  public  exhibition  to  be  baited 
to  deadi,  under  the  false  pretence  that  it  had  killed  a  man,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  wretches  who  contrived  this  abominable  means  of 
getting  money  could  not  be  punished  as  they  deserved.  He  went 
very  seldom  to  the  theatre  :  the  cjd  plays,  such  as  *  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,'  began  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
Majesty's  being  so  long  abroad ;  and  it  afflicted  him  *  to  see  how 
die  sts^e  was  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times:' 
the  dieatres,  he  says,  were  ^  abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty,  and 
foul  and  indecent  women  now  (and  never  till  now)  permitted 
to  appear  and  act,  who  inflaming  several  young  noblemen  and 
gallants,  became  their  misses,  and  to  some  their  wives :  witness  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  R.  Howard,  P.  Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  another  greater  person  than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  their 
snares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  ruin  of  both 
body  and  soul.'  The  conduct  of  Charles  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  this  Diary  with  grief.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  contagious  im- 
moralities, Evelyn's  life  was  a  beautiful  example  of  all  public  and 
private  virtues.  While  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  those 
who  were  highest  in  power,  the  only  advantage  which  he  solicited 
for  himself  and  bis  family,  was  the  fair  settlement  of  his  father-in- 
law's  accounts  with  the  king ;  and  those  persons  who  derived  be- 
nefit from  his  councils  when  they  were  in  authority,  found  him  in 
their  adversity  a  constant  and  afiectionate  friend.  Thus  he  was  the 
frequent  visitor  of  Clarendon,  when  that  admirable  man  was  aban- 
doned by  the  swarm  of  summer  followers.  Clifford  too  in  his  dis- 
grace felt  the  sincerity  of  Evelyn's  friendship,  and  wrung  him  by 
the  hand,  when  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  he  had  resolved  upon 
suicide,  with  an  earnestness  that  showed  there  was  something  in 
the  world  from  which  he  could  not  part  without  a  painful  effort^ 
and  a  feeling  that  unmanned  him.  So  also  when  Arlington's  for- 
tnues  were  on  the  wane^  Evelyn  dwells  in  his  journal  with  delight 
upon  the  better  parts  of  his  character.  Sandwich  imparted  his 
griefs  to  Evelyn  when  he  embarked  with  a  determination  of  seeking 
death  in  battle,  and  thereby  compelling  those  tp  do  justice  to  his-^ 

character 
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character  who  had  aspersed  it ;  and  it  was  into  Evelyn's  ear  that 
Ossory  breathed  the  last  overflowings  of  a  wounded  spirit  and  a 
broken  heart. 

Charles  II.  treated  him  always  with  aiFability  and  kindness, 
knowing  and  respecting  his  worth  and  his  unsullied  virtue.  Evelyn 
was  much  affected  by  his  death.  Writing  on  the  day  when  James 
was  proclaimed^  he  says,  *  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible 
luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were 
total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  which  this 
day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of,  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.  a  French 
boy  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty 
of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table;  a  bank  of  at  least  <£3000  in  gold  before  them, 
upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflexions  with 
astonishment.  Six  days  after,  all  was  in  the  dust !'  He  deplored 
his  loss,  be  said,  with  all  his  soul,  for  many  respects  as  well  as  duty; 
A  fear  of  the  political  consequences  undoubtedly  was  one;  for 
Evelyn  well  knew  that  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom  depends  vitally 
upon  the  preservation  of  that  church,  the  subversion  of  which  was 
necessarily  considered  as  a  duty  by  a  Catholic  king.  He  looked 
upon  the  defeat  of  Monmouth's  enterprize  as  a  signal  deliverance,  be- 
living  that  if  it  had  not  been  early  checked  it  would  have  proceeded 
to  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  government.  Such  an  inundation  of 
fanatics,  be  says,  and  men  of  impious  principles  must  needs  have 
caused  universal  disorder,  cruelty,  injustice,  rapine,  sacrilege,  and 
confusion,  an  unavoidable  civil  war,  and  misery  without  end.  But 
when  the  times  became  more  trying,  Evelyn  decidedly  opposed 
those  measures  which,  had  they  been  successful,  vix>uld  have  cer* 
tainly  destroyed  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 
When  Lord  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Ireland,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  during 
his  lieutenancy  there.  He  ^  was  not  displeased'  when  the  creation 
of  Mrs.  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester,  passed  the  Privy  Seal  at 
a  time  when  he  was  absent,  and  when  the  appointment  of  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Ambassador  at  Rome  was  sealed,  he  observes  that 
through  Providence  he  was  not  present.  But  when  a  docket  was 
to  be  sealed,  importing  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  to  the  king's 
printer  for  printing  Missals  and  other  books  Which,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  expressly  forbidden  to  be  printed  or  sold,  Evelyn 
seeing  that  the  law  was  clear  in  this  case  refused  to  put  the  seal  to 
it;  and  on  a  similar  occasion  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  when  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  whom  he  consulted,  gave  him  no  other  encou- 
ragement than  that  of  advising  him  to  follow  his  own  conscience ; 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer  told  him  th^  if>  in  conscience,  be  could 

dispense 
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dispense  with  it,  there  was  no  other  hazard.  And  when  James, 
beginning  to  perceive  his  danger,  released  the  bishops,  Evelyn,  who 
bad  good  information  of  the  plans  of  the  court,  gave  Sancroft  good 
intelligence  and  bold  advice;  he  pointed  out  the  crafty  designs  of 
the  Jesuits  by  which  the  unfortunate  king  was  directed;  observed 
that  in  all  the  declarations  which  had  been  published  in  pretended 
favour  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  room  was 
carefully  left  for  a  subdolous  construction  of  the  words-— as  if  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  the  only  lawful  one;  advised  him,  therefore, 
that  in  all  extraordinary  offices  the  words  Reformed  and  Protestant 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  esta- 
blishedy  ^  and  whosoever,  said  he,  threatens  to  invade  or  come 
against  us  to  the  prejudice  of  that  church,  in  God's  name,  be  they 
Dutch  or  Irish,  let  us  heartily  pray  and  iight  against  them/ 

Yet  Mr.  Evelyn  rather  submitted  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Revolution  than  acquiesced  in  them :  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
plans  of  James  he  fully  acknowledged,  but  he  seems  to  have 
thouglit  that  the  rights  of  the  son  should  have  been  respected,  even 
if  it  were  justiliahle  that  the  father  should  be  set  aside.  He  had 
a  personal  regard  for  James,  and  had  augured  much  happiness  to 
the  nation,  as  to  its  political  government,  *  from  his  infinite  in- 
dustry, sedulity,  gravity  and  great  understanding  and  experience  of 
affairs,'  nothing  as  he  thought  being  wanting  to  accomplish  our 
prosperity,  but  that  he  should  be  of  the  nsltional  religion.  Evelyn's 
character  would  have  been  less  ai^iable  if  he  could  at  once  have 
cast  off  all  attachment  to  a  family  which  he  had  served  in  evil  and 
in  prosperous  fortunes.  He  noticed  the  unbecoming  levity  with 
which  Queen  Mary  took  possession  of  her  apartments  at  Whitehall; 
and  at  first  he  did  not  render  justice  to  the  abilities  of  William, 
whom  he  thought  of  a  ^  slothiul  sickly  temper,'  a  man  as  inferior 
in  all  outward  graces  to  the  two  last  kings,  as  he  was  superior  to 
them  in  sterling  wisdom  and  solid  worth.  Evelyn  feared  the  re- 
publican spirit  which  was  at  work,  manifestly,  as  he  thought,  '  un- 
dermining all  future  succession  of  the  crown  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  England;'  and  he  saw  that  the  general  imposition  of 
an  oath,  which  might  properly  be  required  from  all  who  came  into 
office  into  the  new  government,  would  occasion  great  injustice  and 
evil.  That  oath  was  ^  thought  to  have  been  driven  on  by  the 
Presbyterians.'  God  in  mercy  send  us  help,  says  Evelyn,  and 
direct  his  counsels  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  church !  The 
non-jurors  were  for  many  years  the  butt  of  contempt  and  obloquy, 
but  notwithstanding  their  political  error  history  will  do  justice  to 
the  consistent  integrity  of  their  conduct.  After  the  Revolution,  as 
before  it,  they  bravely  persisted  in  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves. 

Evelyn 
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Evelyn  was  now  sixty-nine  years  old ;  the  recurrence  of  his  birth- 
day is  alwnys  entered  in  his  Journal  with  a  prayer.  He  had  lately 
been  visited  by  severe  afflictions ; — his  daughter  Mary,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  been  cut  oiF  by  the  small-pox,  a  beautiful  creature  in 
mind  as  well  in  form  and  features,  highly  accomplished,  of  a  fine 
understanding,  studious  and  yet  unaffectedly  humble,  pious,  cheer- 
ful, affectionate,  in  disposition  like  an  angel.  She  was  a  little 
miracle,  says  her  father,  while  she  lived,  and  so  she  died, — the  joy 
of  my  life,  and  ornament  of  her  sex  and  of  my  poor  family.  Few 
persons,  we  believe,  will  peruse  without  tears  the  pages  in  which 
he  records  her  death,  and  his  own  resignation  under  this  great  afflic-* 
tion.  Within  two  months  he  lost  another  daughter,  soon  after  her 
marriage,  by  the  same  frightful  disease,  which  in  those  days  was. 
only  less  destructive"*^  than  the  plague.  And  it  was  his  painful  lot 
to  follow  to  the  grave  his  only  remaining  son  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  reputation,  worthy  to 
have  supported  the  honour  of  his  name.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  sorrows  and  the  weight  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  Evelya 
still  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  and  unimpaired  faculties;  he 
enjoyed  also  the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  the  general^ 
esteem  beyond  any  other  individual  of  his  age.  Torn  as  that  age, 
was  by  civil  and  religious  factions  Mr.  Evelyn  had  no  enemy  ;  as  a 
lover  and  liberal  benefactor  of  science  and  learning  he  held  that 
place  in  public  opinion  which  in  our  days  has  so  long  and  so  deser« 
vedly  been  held  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes ;  a  more  enviable  distinction 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Among  the  honourable  events  of  his 
latter  life  it  should  not  be  omitted  that  as  the  first  treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  laid  one  of  the  foundation  stones.  When 
he  was  at  Amsterdam,  in  his  youth,  he  admired  nothing  so  much  in 
that  interesting  city  as  the  hospital  for  the  lame  apd  decrepid  sol- 
diers, *  it  being,  for  state,  order  and  accommodation,  one  of  the 
worthiest  things  that  the  world  can*show  of  that  nature.'  He  had 
now  the  satisfaction  of  founding  in  his  own  country  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  such  establishments. 

In  the  year  1694  he  left  Sayes  Court,  after  having  resided  there 
more  than  forty  years,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Wotton, 
where  be  was  bom,  in  his  brother's  house ;  his  brother  having  also 
lost  his  sons,  had  settled  the  family-estate  upon  him.  The  fate  of 
Sayes  Court,  which  he  had  beautified  according  to  his  own  taste 
with  so  much  cost  and  care,  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  first  it  was  let  to 
no  less  remarkable  a  personage  than  Admiral  Benbow,  then  only  a 
captain,  and  Evelyn  had,  he  says,  the  mortification  of  seeing  every 
day  much  of  his  former  labours  and  expense  there  impairing  for  want 

*  '  1695.    13  Jan.   Th«  deaths  by  iroall-pox  increased  to  500  more  than  in  the  pre- 
codioe  w«ek.* 
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of  a  more  polite  tenant.  The  next  inhabitant  was  a  much  greater 
personage  and  a  worse  tenant,  it  was  the  Czar  Peter ;  while  in  his 
occupation  the  house  is  described,  by  a  servant  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  as 
full  of  people,  and  right  filthy.  It  was  hired  for  him  and  furnished 
by  the  King  ;  but  the  damage  which  he  and  his  retinue  did  to  the 
house  itself  and  the  gardens,  during  a  residence  of  only  three  weeks, 
was  estimated  by  the  King's  surveyor  and  his  gardener  at  c£l50. 
Tlie  gardens  indeed  were  ruined.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Peter's 
favourite  recreations  was  to  demolish  the  hedges  by  riding  through 
them  in  a  wheelbarrow.  When  he  had  resided  about  five  years  at 
Wotton  his  brother  died,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  per- 
fect memory  and  understanding.  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a  grandson,  the 
only  male  of  his  family  now  remaining,  a  fine  hopeful  youth,  and 
he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  at  Oxf6rd ;  the  alarm  which  this 
intelligence  occasioned  may  well  be  conceived,  fatal  as  the  disease 
had  proved  to  their  blood,  but  happily  the  youth  recovered,  and 
Evelyn's  few  remaining  years  were  not  embittered  by  any  fresh 
affliction. 

*  1702.  31  Oct.  Arriv'd  now  to  the  82d  year  of  my  age,  having  read 
over  all  that  pass*d  since  this  day  twelvemonth  in  these  notes,  I  render 
solemn  thanks  to  the  Lord,  imploring  the  pardon  of  my  past  sins,  and 
the  assistance  of  His  grace ;  making  new  resolutions,  and  imploring  that 
He  will  continue  His  assistance,  and  prepare  me  for  my  blessed  Sa- 
viour's coming,  that  I  may  obtain  a  comfortable  departure,  after  so 
long  a  term  as  has  ben  hitherto  indulg'd  me.  I  find  hy  many  infirmi- 
ties this  yeare  (especially  nephritic  pains)  that  I  much  decline;  and  yet 
of  His  infinite  mercy  retain  my  intellects  and  senses  in  greate  measure 
above  most  of  my  age.  I  have  this  yeare  repair'd  much  of  the  man- 
sion-house and  several  I  tenants'  houses,  and  paid  some  of  my  debts  and 
ingagements.  My  wife,  children  and  family  in  health,  for  all  w'^**  I 
most  sincerely  beseech  Almighty  God  to  accept  of  these  ray  acknow- 
ledgm",  and  that  if  it  be  Ilis  holy  will  to  continue  me  yet  longer,  it 
may  be  to  the  praise  of  His  infinite  grace,  and  salvation  of  my  soul. 
Amen.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  77 9  78. 

On  his  next  birthrday  he  acknowledges  the  great  mercies  of  God 
in  preserving  him,  and  in  some  measure  niaking  his  infirmities 
tolerable.  Soon  after,  when  service  was  performed  in  his  own 
bouse  on  a  Sunday,  because  the  cold  and  wet  weather  had  prevented 
him  from  attending  church  in  the  morning,  the  minister  preached 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  life  '  with  pertinent  inferences  to  prepare 
us  for  death  and  a  future  state.  I  gave  him  thanks,  says  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, and  told  him  I  took  it  kindly  as  my  funeral  sermon.'  He  lived, 
however,  to  see  two  birth-days  more,  and  then,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

The  portrait  of  Evelyn  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  from  a  pic- 
ture painted  for  Mr.  Pepys  by  Kneller,  and  represents  him  hold- 
ing 
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ing  bis  '  Sylva'  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  by  this  book  that  the  au- 
thor was  chiefly  known  till  the  publication  of  thb  Diary ;  his  other 
writings  bad  past  away,  but  the  Sylva  remained  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  memorial  of  his  amusements,  his  occupations  and  his 
studies,  bis  private  happiness  and  his  public  virtues.  It  was  the 
first  book  printed  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  composed 
upon  occasion  of  certain  queries  sent  to  that  Society  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy.  The  government  had  been  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  want  of  timber,  which  it  was  certain  must  soon  be 
felt ;  owing  in  part  to  the  wasteful  consumption  of  glass-houses 
and  furnaces,  at  that  time  greatly  multiplied,  and  burning  wood  ]n«- 
stead  of  coal,  and,  in  part,,  to  the  *  prodigious  havoc  made  by  such 
as  lately  professing  themselves  against  root  and  branch,  either  to 
be  reimbursed  their  holy  purchases,  or  for  some  other  sordid  respect, 
were  tempted  not  only  to  fell  and  cut  down,  but  utterly  to  extirpate, 
demolish,  and  raze  as  it  were  all  those  many  goodly  woods  and  forests, 
which  our  more  prudent  ancestors  left  standing  for  the  service  of 
their  country.'  To  no  person  so  well  as  Evelyn  could  the  office 
have  been  assigned  of  remedying  this  evil  and  averting  the  fatal  con- 
sequence which  must  inevitably  have  ensued  to  our  naval  power, 
and  thereby  to  the  strength,  the  welfare,  the  independence,  andihe 
life  of  England.  He  effected  this  great  object  by  awakening  th^ 
land-holders  to  a  sense  of  their  own  and  their  country's  interests^ 
He  produced  a  volume  upon  the  subject ;  Charles  II.,  who  loved  the 
navy,  and  like  his  brother  would  have  made  a  better  admiral  than  a 
king,  twice  thanked  him  personally  for  the  work ;  he  had  the  yet 
more  gratifying  reward  of  living  to  know  that  many  millions  of 
timber-trees  had  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation  and 
by  the  sole  direction  of  that  book,— one  of  the  few  books  in  the 
world  which  completely  effected  what  it  was  designed  to  do* 
'  While  Britain,'  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  ^  retains  her  aweful  situation 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Sylva  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with 
her  triumphant  oaks.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  vic- 
tories of  our  naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the 
fleets  of  Nelson  have  been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that 
it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted.'  If . 
Charles  II.  had  instituted,  as  he  once  intended,  and  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  an  order  of  the  *  Royal  Oak,'  Evelyn,  though  he  re- 
peatedly declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  would  probably  have 
accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  his  double  claim. 

The  Sylva  has  no  beauties  of  style  to  recommend  it,  and  none  of 
those  felicities  of  expression  by  which  the  writer  stamps  upon 
your  memory  his  meaning  in  all  its  force.  Without  such  charms 
'  A,  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in 

hia 
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his  Majest3^'s  Dominions*  might  appear  to  promise  dry  entertain* 
ment ; .  but  he  who  opens  the  volume  is  led  on  insensibly  from  page 
to  page,  and  catches  something  of  the  delight  which  made  the  author 
enter  with  his  whole  heart  and  all  his  faculties  into  the  subject. 
Mr.  Shandy  might  have  instanced  the  author  in  his  chapter  of  names, 
— Avelan,  he  tells  us,  it  was  written  in  old  deeds,  and  Avelan  (AveU 
lana)  was  then  the  name  of  the  hasel.  Dendrology  was  to  him  an 
object  of  unwearied  curiosity  and  interest;  he  was  continually 
adding  to  his  store  of  facts  and  observations  in  this  his  favourite 
pursuit;  and  thinking  with  Erasmus,  that  ut  homines^  ita  libros, 
indies  seipsis  meliores  fieri  oportet,  he  laboured  till  the  end  of  hi» 
long  life  in  perfecting  his  great  work.  He  speaks  of  his  '  too  great 
affection  and  application  to  it/  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  But  by  this  constant  care  he  made  it  perfect,  ac' 
cording  to  the  knowledge  of  that  age.  It  is  a  great  repository  of 
all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the  forest  trees  of  Great  Bri« 
tain,  their  growth  and  culture,  and  their  uses  and  qualities  real  or 
imaginary;  and  he  has  enlivened  it  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  and 
anecdotes  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  reading. 

In  the  work  there  are  necessarily  some  errors  of  both  kinds, 
scientific  as  well  as  popular ;   there  are  likewise   many  curious 
things,  and  some  useful  ones  which  have  ceased  to  be  generally 
known.     The  planter  may  still  remember  with  profit  the  wood- 
man's proverb  respecting  the  hardiest  trees,   *  Set  them  at  All- 
ballowtide  and  command  them  to  prosper :  set  them  at  Candlemas 
and  intreat  them  to  grow/     In  opposition  to  Bacon,  who  recom- 
mends ship  timber  grown  in  moist  ground,  as  the  toughest  and 
least  subject  to  rift,  Evelyn  adheres  to  the  more  probable  opinion 
of  Pliny,  (an  opinion  as  old  as  the  age  of  Homer),  that  though 
the  low  lands  produce  the  stateliest  trees,  the  strongest  timber  is 
grown  in  drier  and  more  exposed  situations.     He  observes  that 
pollard  oaks  bear  their  leaves  green  through  the  winter  more  fre- 
quently than  such  as  have  not  been  mutilated, — a  fact  analogous 
to  the  increased  bulk  and  muscular  strength  of  those  persons  who 
have  lost  both  their  legs.     Cups  were  formerly  made  from  the 
roots  of  the  oak;  the  roots  of  all  trees  for  their  beautiful  veining 
being  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  turner's  use. 
Cup  and  bowl  are  words  which  carry  with  them  their  own  history. 
— The  bowl  was  a  tree-cup,  the  oldest  of  the  family  in  countries 
where  there  were  neither  gourds  nor  cocoa  nuts;  the  cup  was  a 
more  savage  invention,  (cup,   kopf)  caput,  xe^aAt],)  with  which 
our  Scandinavian  ancestors  anticipated  one  of  the  enjoyments  of 
.Valhalla,  drinking  mead  and  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies^ 
^hile  they  listened  to  the  music  of  a  shin  bone  {tibia),  the  original 
pipe. — Evelyn  was  willing  to  believe  any  thing  which  did  honoufr 

to 
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to  tbe  oak.  Its  Xm^y  he  says^  twisted  together^  dipt  in  wort,  well 
driedy  and  then  kept  in  barley  straw,  by  being  steeped  in  wort  at 
any  future  time  will  cause  it  to  ferment  and  procure  yeast : — but 
the  properties  of  the  oak  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  the 
bundle,  whatever  it  is,  (a  furze  bush  is  commonly  used  in  those 
countries  where  the  practice  is  known)  must  be  dipt  in  the  fer- 
menting and  yesty  liquor : — it  is  a  mode  of  preserving  yest  dry. 
Tbe  leaves  of  oaks,  be  says,  '  abundantly  congested  on  snoW  pre- 
serves it  as  well  as  a  deep  pit  or  the  most  artificial  refrigeratory.' 
In  its  acorns,  its  leaves,  its  mosses,  its  agaric,  its  may-dew,  he  finds 
sovereign  virtues  for  many  diseases,  ^  to  say  nothing  of  the  viscus*s, 
folifpods  and  other  excrescences  of  which  innumerable  remedies 
are  composed,  noble  antidotes,  syrups,  &c.' — *  Nay,  'lis  reported, 
that  the  very  shade  of  this  tree  is  so  %vholesome,  that  the  sleeping, 
or  lying  under  it  becomes  a  present  remedy  to  paralytics.' 

lliough  the  oak,  as  being  the  kin^  of  the  English  forest,  is  his 
favourite  tree,  he  finds  utility  as  well  as  beauty  in  trees  of  every 
kind.     The  loppings  and  leaves  of  the  elm,  he  says,  dried  in  the 
sun,  prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle  when  fodder  is  dear,  and  will  be 
preferred  to  oats  by  the  cattle:  the  Herefordshire  people  in  his 
time  gathered  them  in  sacks  for  this  purpose,  and  for  their  swine. 
Beech  leaves  '  gathered  about  the  fall,  and  somewhat  before  they 
are  much  frost-bitten,  afford  the  best  and  easiest  mattresses  in  the 
world  to  lay  under  our  quilts  instead  of  straw.'     This  he  learnt  in 
Bauphiny  and  Switzerland,  where  he  had  slept  on  them  to  his 
great  refreshment;  but  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  the  French 
call  these  leafy  beds  '  for  the  crackling  noise  they  make  when  one 
turns  upon  them,  licts  de  parliament,^    Tlie  keys  of  the  ash  when 
}oung  and  tender  make  a  delicate  pickle ;  its  bark  is  the  best  for 
tanning  nets;  its  wood  for  drying  herrings,  and  for  burning  in  a 
lady's  chamber,  being  one  of  those  which  yield  no  smoke.     The 
chesnut  was  very  generally  used  in  old  houses,  London  w^as  chiefly 
built  with  it ;  if  there  be  any  European  tree  finer  than  the  oak  it 
is  this.     Caesar  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  from  Sardis  into  Italv, 
and  in  so  doing  made  for  his  country  an  acquisition  more  durable 
than  all  his  conquests.     But  it  is  more  certain  that  they  came  from 
Asia  Minor  than  that  Caesar  brought  them :  boiled  chesnuts  would 
not  have  been  the  food  of  Virgil's  shepherds,  if  the  tree  had  so 
recently  been  imported.     The  horse  chesnut  is  also  from  the  Le- 
vant.-^ Evelyn  gives  the  origin  of  its  name,  '  sO  called  for  the  cure 
of  horses  broken-winded,  and  other  cattle  of  coughs.'     From  the 
walnut  trecj  he  recomnietids  a  wine  made  from  its  sap,  its  green 
husk  dried,  or  *  the  first  peeping  red  buds  and  leaves  reduced  to 
powder,'  as  a  condiment  instead  of  pepper ;  and  the  fungous  sub- 
stances which  separate  the  lobes  of.  the  kernel  to  be  pulverized 
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and  taken  in  wine  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery:  our  arsiy  in  Ireland , 
he  days,  were  healed  by  this  remedy,  when  no  other  would  avail. 
It  is  strange  that  a  tree  which  is  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  valuable, 
both  for  its  fruit  and  its  wood,  should  not  be  much  more  common 
than  it  is  in  England.  Evelyn  says  it  is  thought  useful  in  corn 
fields  by  keeping  the  grounds  warm,  and  that  its  roots  do  not  im- 
pede the  plough.  That  trees  are  not  so  prejudicial  to  the  field  in 
which  or  around  which  they  grow,  as  is  supposed  in  England,  is 
proved  by  the  practices  of  those  countries  where  the  people  are 
much  better  and  more  economical  agriculturists.  It  appears  that 
in  his  age  maple  sugar  had  been  constantly  sent  for  many  years 
from  Canada  to  Rouen  to  be  refined ;  this  must  have  been  before 
the  Dutch  from  Pernambuco  tsught  the  French  how  to  manage  the 
cape  in  their  sugar-islands.  The  sap  of  the  sycamore  makes  a 
wine  like  the  birch,  and  may  also  be  used  in  brewing  with  such 
-  advantage  that  one  bushel  of  malt  makes  as  good  ale  with  sycamore 
jatp,  as  four  bushels  with  M'ater. 

In  praising  the  lime  as  better  than  all  other  trees  for  the  carver's 
use,  he  observes  that  it  was  used  in  all  the  work  of  *  our  Lysippus, 
Mr.  Gibbons,'  and  adds  *  having  had  the  honour,  for  so  I  account 
it,  to  be!  the  first  who  recommended  this  great  artist  to  his  Majesty, 
Charles  IL,  I  mention  it  on  this  occasion,  with  much  satisfaction. 
His  meeting  with  this  admirable  artist  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Diary. 

*  This  day  I  first  acquainted' his  Ma*y  with  that  incomparable  young 
man,  Gibbon^  whom  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place  by 
meer  accident  as  1  was  walking  neere  a  poore  solitary  thatched  house,  in 
a  field  in  our  parish,  nere  Saj^s  Court.  I  found  him  shut  in,  but  look- 
ing in  at  the  window  1  perceiv'd  him  carving  that  large  cartoon  or 
crucifix  of  Tintorety  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myselfe  brought  from  Venice, 
where  the  original  painting  remaines.  I  asked  if  I  might  enter;  he 
open'd  the  door  civilly  to  me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work  as  for 
y  curiosity  of  handling,  drawing,  and  studious  exactnesse,  I  never  had 
before  scene  in  all  my  travells.  I  questioned  him  why  he  worked  in 
such  an  obscure  and  lonesome  place ;  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  might 
apply  himselfe  to  his  profession  without  interruption,  and  wondred  not 
a  little  how  i  had  found  him  out.  I  asked  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
made  knowne  to  some  greate  man,  for  that  I  believed  it  might  turn  to 
his  profit ;  he  answer'd  he  was  yet  but  a  beginner,  but  would  not  be 
sorvy  to  sell  off  that  peice ;  on  demanding  the  price,  he  said  £100. 
In  good  earnest  jthe  very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there  being 
nothing  in  nature  so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  and  festoons 
about  it,  and  yet  the  worke  was  very  strong  ;  in  the  piece  were  more 
than  IPO  figures  of  men,  &c.  I  found  he  was  likewise  musical,  and 
very  civil,  sober,  and  discreete  in  his  discourse.  There  was  onely  an 
old  woman  in  the  house.  So  desiring  leave  to  visite  him  sometimes  I 
went  away. 

'  Of  this  young  artist,  and  the  manner  of  finding  him  out,  I  acquainted 
'  the 
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the  King,  and  begg'd  that  be  would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and  his 
vrorke  to  fVhitehallf  for  that  I  would  adventure  my  reputation  with  his 
Ma*'  that  he  had  never  seene  any  thing  approch  it,  and  that  he  would 
be  exceedingly  pleased,  and  employ  him.  The  King  said  he  would 
himselfe  go  see  him.  This  was  the  first  notice  he  had  of  Mr.  Gibbon,' 
—vol.  i.  p.  410. 

Gibbons  shpuld  have  made  a  pulpit  for  St.  Pauls,  his  genius  would 
then  have  bad  full  scope  for  displaying  itself,  and  we  should  have 
had  something  which  midit  have  vied  with  the  magnificent  works 
of  tbis  kind  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  a  very  illiterate  man, 
^  appears  by  one  of  his  notes  inserted  in  these  volumes,  in  the 
Mforst  possible  spelling. 

The  poplar  ^  bums  untowardly,  and  rather  moulders  away  than 
maintains  any  solid  heat.'  Should  it  not  then  be  preferred  for  the 
floors  of  dwelling  houses,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  the  preposterous 
custom  of  constructing  houses  which  may  serve  for  funeral  piles  ? 
llie  Lombardy  poplar  we  have  heard  commended  for  farm  houses, 
and  especially  for  cheese-rooms,  because  neither  mice  nor  mites 
will  attack  it.  The  aspin,  says  Mr.  Evelyny  differs  from  other  pop- 
lars in  this — '  that  he  takes  it  ill  to  have  his  head  cut  off.*  Ale 
brewed  with  the  ripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  is  prai^d  as  *  an 
incomparable  drink  familiar  in  Wales;'  '  Of  the  shortest  part  of 
the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  doating*  birches,  is  made  the 
grounds  of  our  effeminate  farined  gallants  sweet  powder ;  and  of  the 
quite  consumed  and  rotten,  (such  as  we  find  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
reddish  earthy  in  superannuated  hollow  trees,)  is  gotten  the  best 
mould  for  the  raising  of  divers  seedlings  of  the  rarest  plants  and 
flowers/  He  recommends  a  more  curious  use  for  the  down  of  the 
willow,  saying,  he  is  of  ctpinion,  *  if  it  were  dried  with  care  that  it 
might  be  fit  for  cushions  and  pillows  of  chastity, — for  such  of  old 
was  the  reputation  of  the  shade  of  those  trees.'  Their  shade  was 
thought  so  wholesome,  that  physicians,  in  his  time,  prescribed  it  to 
feverish  personis,  '  permitting  the  boughs  to  be  placed  even  about 
their  beds,  as  a  safe  and  comfortable  refngeration.'  The  ivy,  he  says, 
may  with  small  industry  be  made  a  beautiful  standard, — a  beautiful 
one  indeed !  Some  of  the  American  creepers  which  have  become 
to^; remain  erect  after  the  tree  which  they  have  dipt  and  killed  has 
mouldered  within  their  convolutions.  Bacon,  he  thinks,  introduced 
dib  plane;  Archbishop  Grindal  the  tamaric:  Evelyn  himself  ob- 
tain«l  secids  of  the  cedars  from  Lebanon,  and  <  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  first  who  brought  the  alatemus  into  use  and  reputation  in 
this  kingdom,  for  the  rhost  beautiful  of  hedges  and  verdure  in  the 

•  This  word,  as  Evelyn  uses  it  here  and  in  other  places,  seems  to  be  synonymoos  with 
iottard,  doddtrtd,  decayed,  or  going  to  decay.  It  is  still  applied  to  those  persons  whose 
intellects  fail  them  in  extreme  old  age. 
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world,  (the  swiftness  of  the  growth  considered^)  and  propagated  it 
from  Cornwall  even  to  Cumberlaud/  But  he  names  the  yew  for 
hedges,  as  preferable  for  beauty  and  a  stiff  defence  to  any  other 
plant;  and  says,  *  without  vanity/  be  was  the  first  which  brought 
it  into  fashion,  as  well  for  defence  as  for  a  succedaneum  to  cypress, 
whether  in  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic-«pires,  bowls  or  what  other 
shapes,  adorning  the  parks  or  larger  avenues  with  their  lofty  tops, 
thirty  foot  high,  and  braving  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  rigid  winter, 
which  cypress  cannot  weather. 

That  fashion  has  passed  away.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  Evelyn 
had  been  equally  successful  in  filling  the  country  widi  fruit  trees, 
according  to  his  wise  and  benevolent  desire.     '  I  do  only  wish,'  he 
says,  ^  upon  the  prospect  and  meditation  of  the  universal  benefit, 
that  every  person  whatsoever,  with  ten  pounds  per  annum,  within 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  were  by  some  indispensable  statute  obliged 
to  plant  his  hedge-rows  with  the  best  and  most  usefufl  kinds  of  them.' 
Old  Gerrard  had  esprest  a  wish  to  the  same  effect  before  him,  ami 
he  quotes  the  old  man's  honest  and  not  ineloquent  exhortation — 
'  forward  in  the  name  of  God,  graft,  set,  plant  and  nourish  up  \ 
trees  in  every  corner  of  your  ground ;  the  labour  is  small,  the  cost  is 
nothing,  the  commodity  is  great ;  yourselves  shall  have  plenty,  the 
poor  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their  necessity, 
and  God  shall  reward  your  good  minds  and  diligence.'     Surely  the 
time  will  come  when  the  walnut,  the  pear  and  the  cherry  will  take 
place  of  those  trees,  which  are  of  less  utility  and  beauty  while 
they  stand,  and  not  of  greater  value  when  they  are  cut  down.     If 
that  spirit  of  wanton  mischief  or  more  malignant  havoc  be  appre- 
hended, which  is  now  but  too  prevalent  among  the  populace  in 
many  parts  of  England,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  spirit  was 
once  as  prevalent  in  France,  and  that  there  is  now  no  country  in  the 
world  where  so  little  of  it  is  displayed.    When  the  sides  of  the 
highways  were  first  planted,  under  Sally's  administration,  Evelyn 
tells  us,  ^  the  rude  and.  mischievous  peasants  did  so  hack,  steal  and 
destroy  what  they  had  begun,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist  from 
the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  design ;  so  as  there  is  nothing  more 
exposed,  wild  and  less  pleasant  than  the  common  roads  of  France, 
for  want  of  shade,  and  the  decent  limits  which  these  sweet  and 
divertissant  plantations  would  have  afforded.'    The  peasant  is  now 
as  sensible  of  the  comfort  which  these  road-side  trees  afford  him  by 
their  shade  in  summer,  and  the  security  which  they  giv^  him  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  ks  the  foreigner  is  of  their  state- 
liness  tind  beauty.     Evelyn,  whose  love  for  trees  and  groves  was 
only  less  than  that  which  he  felt  for  his  fellow-creatures,  more  than 
once  expresses  his  bitter  indignation  at  the  bavoc  made  among 
them,  owing  to  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  Louis  XIV.  wasted 
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Ae  countries  in  which  he  made  war, — mischiefs,  he  says,  not  to  be 
rq)aired  in  many  ages;  the  truculent  and  savage  marks  (among 
others)  of  a  most  Christian  King ;  nomine,  nan  re !  *  Dira  and 
curses/  he  exclaims,  *  on  those  inhuman  and  ambitious  tyrants,  who, 
not  contented  with  their  own  dominions,  invade  their  peaceful 
neighbours,  and  send  their  legions,  without  distinction,  to  destroy 
and  level  to  the  ground  such  venerable  and  goodly  plantations,  and 
noble  avenues,  irreparable  marks  of  their  barbarity/  No  man,  in 
modern  times,  had  made  war  with  so  barbarous  a  spirit  as  Louis 
XIV., — till  ISuonaparte,— the  perfect  Emperor  of  the  British 
liberales,  and  the  most  remorseless  and  destructive  tyrant  that  ever 
trampled  upon  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  woods,  which  were  raised  in  consequence 
•f  Evelyn's  writings,  have  been  cut  down :  the  oaks  have  borne  the 
British  flag  to  seas  and  countries  which  were  undiscovered  when 
they  were  planted,  and  generation  after  generation  has  been  coffined 
in  the  elms.  The  trees  of  his  age,  which  may  yet  be  standing, 
are  verging  fast  toward  their  decay  and  dissolution :  but  his  name 
is  fresh  in  the  land,  and  his  reputation,  like  the  trees  of  an  Indian 
Paradise,  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  full  strength  and 
beauty^  uninjured  by  the  course  of  time. 

Thrones  fall  and  dynasties  are  changed : 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight; 

Dominion  passeth  like  a  cloud  away. 

The  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things. 

No  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revolutions  of 
science  have  impaired  or  can  impair  his  celebrity.  Satire,  from 
vrhich  nothing  is  sacred,  scarcely  attempted  to  touch  him  while 
living ;  and  the  acrimony  of  political  and  religious  hatred,  though 
it  spares  not  even  the  dead,  has  never  assailed  his  memory.  How 
then  has  he  attained  this  enviable  inheritance  of  fame?  Not  by  sur- 
passing genius;  not  by  pre-eminent  powers  of  mind;  not  by  any 
great  action,  nor  by  any  splendid  accident  of  fortune,  but  by  his  vir- 
tue and  his  wisdom;  by  the  proper  use  of  his  talents,  and  of  the 
means  which  God  had  entrusted  into  his  hands;  by  his  principles 
and  his  practice.  The  Abb6  Boileau,  in  that  far-fetched  strain  of 
flattery  for  which  the  French  are  remarkable,  proposed  once  to  the 
Academy  that  the  word  bonheur  should  be  proscribed  from  all 
panegyrics  upon  Louis  XIV.,  parce  que  son  bonheur  itoit  son 
propre  ouvrage,  son  application  au  travail,  son  genie  qui  prevoit 
tout,  qui  pourvoit  a  tout,  ^c:  it  was  disparaging  a  prince,  he  said, 
whose  success  was  owing  to  himself,  to  speak  of  his  good  fortune. 
Mpre  truly  might  this  be  said  of  Evelyn.    The  circumstances  ii\ 
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which  he  was  placed  were  all  fortunate ;  but  how  many  men  in 
every  generation  are  placed  in  circumstances  equally  propitious  and 
with  equal  talents,  who  yet  for  want  of  the  same  prudence  and  the 
same  prinpples  have  gone  through  the  world  without  being  either 
useful  to  others  or  happy  in  themselves,  with  no  other  respecta- 
bility than  mere  wealth,  and  talents  unemployed  or  misemployed 
could  command ;  and  sometimes  perverting  both,  so  as  to  be  the 
pests,  the  fire-brands,  and  the  disgrace  of  their  country !  And  this 
has  happened  even  to  men  who  have  set  out  in  life  with  generous 
feelings  and  good  intentions;  for  evil  principles  end  in  corrupting 
both,  and  like  diseased  and  putrid  humours  carry  with  them  the 
curse  of  assimilating  to  their  own  nature  the  subject  into  which  they 
are  introduced. 

The  youtbwho  looks  forward  to  an  inheritance  which  he  is  un- 
der no  temptation  to  increase,  will  do  well  to  bear  the  example  of 
Evelyn  in  his  mind,  as  containing  nothing  but  what  is  imitable  and 
nothing  but  what  is  good.  All  persons,  indeed,  may  find  in  his 
character  something  for  imitation;  but  for  an  English  gentleman  he 
is  the  perfect  model.  Neither  to  solicit  public  oflices,  nor  to  shun 
them,  but  when  they  are  conferred  to  execute  their  duties  diligently, 
conscientiously  and  fearlessly ;  to  have  no  amusements  but  such  as 
being  laudable  as  well  as  innocent,  are  healthful  alike  for  the  mind 
and  for  the  body,  and  in  which,  while  the  passing  hour  is  beguiled, 
a  store  of  delightful  recollection  is  laid  up;  to  be  the  liberal  encou- 
rager  of  literature  and  the  arts;  to  seek  for  true  and  permanent 
enjoyment  by  the  practice  of  the  household  virtues — the  only 
course  by  which  it  can  be  found;  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  existence 
backward  by  means  of  learning  through  all  time,  and  forward  by 
means  of  faith  through  all  eternity, — ^behold  the  fair  ideal  of  human 
happiness !    And  this  was  realized  in  the  life  of  Evelyn. 


Art.  II. — ^otes  on  a  Journey  in  Jmericaj  froni  the  Coast  of 
Virmnia  to  the  Territory  oj  Illinois.    By  Morris  Birkbeck, 
Author  of  ^  Notes  on  a  lour  in  France.'    Ix>ndon.    1818. 
nPHIS  little  volume,  printed  with  an  ordmary  type  on  coarse 
-^    paper,  and  ushered  mto  the  world  under  the  unassuming  title 
of '  Notes,'  is  no  more  to  be  held  as  a  proof  of  its  author's  modesty ^ 
than  the  plain  drab  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  he  once 
wore,  were  of  his  humility — for  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  was  at  one 
time  numbered,  as  we  understand,  among  '  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers.'    From  his  manual,  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  now 
happily  relieved  from  all  manner  of 'prejudices'  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  polity,  except  indeed  a  vehement  one  against  all  reli-  . 
gions,  and  all  governments,  the  one  yielding,  in  his  view,  no  better 

fruit 
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fruit  than  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  the  other  nothing  but  rents, 
taxes,  restraints,  and  oppression.. 

It  is  of  little  jmportance  to  the  reader  to  know  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  so  hopeful  a  change  in  our  tra« 
veller's  sentiments,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  explain  the 
source  of  his  discontent,  and  of  those  hostile  feelings  which  every 
where  manifest  themselves  against  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  without  a  cause.  Patriots  and  expatri- 
ates are  alike  the  children  of  circumstances,  and  generally,  we  be- 
lieve, of  adverse  circumstances.  Witli  regard  to  Friend  Morris  we 
understand  that,  during  the  late  war,  he  held  the  lease  of  a  farm  at 
a  rent  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  which  was  worth  three  times 
that  sum ;  that  on  its  expiring,  he  had  it  renewed  at  a  rent  more 
uearly  approaching  its  value,  when,  the  sudden  change  from  war 
to  peace  having  reduced  the  demand  for  produce,  ahd  consequently 
the  value  of  land,  to  rid  himself  of  his  engagements  and  his  country 
at  the  same  time,  he  threw  up  his  farm  un  beau  mating  and,  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  the  humorous  trick  which  he  had  played  hit 
unsuspecting  landlord,  set  out  on  a  land  speculation  into  the  back 
settlements  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  was  not  without  a  compagnon  de  voyage; 
he  prevailed,  it  seems,  on  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  I'Tower 
to  accompany  him  as  a  sort  of  squire.  This  Flower  bloomed  freely 
in  the  kindly  soil  of  Hertfordshire,  in  possession  of  a  fine  flock 
of  Merino  sheep,  and  with  them  of  every  comfort  of  life ;  but  in 
an  unlucky  moment  he  was  persuaded  *  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,'  that  to  be  happy  and  contented  under  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Great  Britain  was  contrary  to  all  sound  reason,  and 
that  for  his  credit's  sake  he  must  be  transplanted  into  a  more  phi- 
losophical soil;  accordingl}'  the  ill-starred  Corydon  sold  off  his 
sheep,  and  consented  to  seek  an  abode  in  a  country  where  sheep 
cannot  thrive.  The  two  farmers  had  previously  made  a  hasty  tour 
through  France,  where, '  thanks  to  the  Revolution,'  ^very  thing  was 
right.  The  '  speculators  in  land,'  however,  had  been  before  them« 
The  properly,  of  which  the  rich  had  been  plundered,  Mr.  Morri9 
Birkbeck  saw  with  infinite  pleasure  partitioned  out  among  the  plun- 
derers, or,  as  he  delicately  expresses  it,  among  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it,  *  thanks  to  the  Revolution!'  and  they  were  too  well  ac-» 
quainted  with  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  to  admit  our  friend  to 
any  share  of  them.  Wonderful  is  the  prosperity,  boundless  the 
affluence  of  France! — there,  the  peasantry  have  their  six  bottles  of 
wine  daily^  and  a  change  of  linen  amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
shirts  apiece — and  in  the  Pyrennees  (where  money  is  nearly  as  pl«n- 
tiiiil  as  on  the  Himmaleyan  mountains)  Mr.  Birkbeck  found  the 
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common  labourers  earning  six  and  thirty  shillings  a  week.  And  for 
all  this  '  they  have  to  thank  the  Revolution'! 

Our  two  expatriated  farmers  first  land  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
proceed  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia ;  a  large  town,  with  spacious  streets, 
well  paved  causeways,  and  clean  and  good-looking  houses.  Here 
Mr.  Birkbeck  went  into  the  market-house,  where,  says  he,  I  ob- 
served the  negroes  selling  for  their  masters 

'  the  worst  meat  I  ever  saw,  and  dearer  than  the  best  in  England ;  veal, 
such  as  never  was  exposed  in  an  English  market,  at  \0\d,  per  lb.;  lamb 
of  similar  quality  and  price.  Most  wretched  horses  waiting,  without, 
food  or  shelter,  to  drag  home  the  carts  which  had  brought  in  the  pro- 
visions— but,  worst  of  uil,  the  multitudes  of  negroes,  many  of  them  mi-, 
serable  creatures,  others  cheerful  enough  ;  but  on  the  whole,  this  first 
glimpse  of  a  slave  population  is  extremely  distressing— and  is  it,  thought 
I,  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  society  that  I  have  quitted  England !' 

Friend  Morris,  in  spite  of  the  determination  with  which  he  set 
out,  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  in  America,  cannot  reconcile 
his  feelings  towards  the  negroes,  whether  in  a  state  of  slavery  or 
freedom,  In  proceeding  op  James's  river  be  passes  Little  Guinea, 
a  tract  of  land  given  by  a  planter  to  his  negroes,  whom  he  had 
liberated ;  '  their  inclosures  were  but  indifferently  cultivated,  and  the 
negroes  had  a  character  for  thieving — deservedly,  I  dai-e  say,'  he 
subjoins, '  for  slavery  is  a  school  of  depravity,  and  their  equivocal 
or  degraded  station  among  whites  is  unfavourable  to  their  moral  im- 
provement.' 

He  arrives  at  Petersburgh  at  the  time  of  the  races,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  a  large  assemblage  of  planters. 

'  A  Virginian  tavern  resembles  a  French  one  with  its  table  d*h6te, 
(though  not  in  the  excellence  of  the  cookery)  but  somewhat  exceeds  it 
in  filth,  as  it  does  an  English  one  in  charges.  The  usual  number  of 
guests  at  the  ordinary  in  this  tavern  (and  there  arc  several  large  taverns 
in  Petersburgh)  is  fifty,  consisting  of  travellers,  store-keepers,  lawyers, 
and  doctors. 

*  A  Virginian  planter  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  exhibits  the 
high-spirited  independence  of  that  character.  But  he  is  a  slave-master, 
irascible,  and  too  often  lax  in  morals.  A  dirk  is  said  to  be  a  common 
appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  planter  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

*  I  never  saw  in  England  an  assemblage  of  countrymen  who  would 
average  so  well  as  to  dress  and  manners,  none  of  them  reached  any  thing 
like  style ;  and  very  few  descended  to  the  shabby. 

*  As  it  rained  heavily,  every  body  was  confined  the  whole  day  to  the 
tavern,  after  the  race,  which  took  place  in  the  forenoon.  The  conver- 
sation which  this  afforded  roe  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  gave  roe  a  high 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  these  Virginian  farmers. 

*  Negro  slavery  was  the  prevailing  topic — the  middle  and  the  end— 
an  evil  uppermost  in  every  man's  thoughts ;  which  all  deplored,  many 
were  anxious  to  fly,  but  for  which  no  man  can  devise  a  remedy.    One 

gentleman 
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^titlematiy  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  dared  not  encounter  the  rain,  but 
was  wretched  at  the  thought  of  his  family  being  for  one  night  without 
his  protection — from  his  own  slaves !  He  was  suffering  under  the  effects 
of  a  poisonous  potion,  administered  by  a  negro,  who  was  his  personal 
servant,  to  whom  he  had  given  indulgences  and  privileges  unknown  to 
the  most  favoured  valet  of  an  English  gentleman.  This  happened  in 
consequence. of  some  slight  unintentional  affront  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dulgent'master.  It  is  stated  as  a  melancholy  fact,  that  severe  masters 
seldom  suffer  from  their  slaves'  resentment.' — pp.  ll,  12. 

At  Petersburgh  our  travellers  embark  on  board  tlie  steam-boat 
which  plies  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  and  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

^  The  steam-boat  is  a  floating  hotel,  fitted  up  with  much  taste  and 
neatness,  with  accommodations  for  both  board  and  lodging.  The  ladies 
have  their  separate  apartments  and  a  female  to  attend  them.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  society  of  about  thirty  persons,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  as  polite,  well  dressed,  and  well  instructed  as  if  they  had 
been  repairing  to  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  capital  of 
Virginia.  We  had  a  delightful  passage,  and  reached  Richmond  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.' — p.  13. 

Richmond  is  said  to  contain  13,000  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  negroes:  the  market  is  badly  supplied;  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  are  exceedingly  dear,  with  the  exception  of  bread  of 
bad  quality;  for  instance,  eggs  are  Q,d.  each;  butter  35.6£{.  a  pound ; 
meat  of  ttie  worst  description  U.  a  pound ;  milk  4|ef.  a  pint,  &c. 
house-rent  high  beyond  example — that  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  lodged 
in,  situated  in  a  back  street,  lets,  he  says,  at  300  guineas  a  year ;  a 
common  warehouse  or  store  at  '£00/.  a  year ;  ground  on  building 
speculation  sells  currently  at  10,000  dollars  per  acre ;  and  in  some 
of  the  8tre.ets  near  the  river  at  ^(X)  dollars  per  foot  in  front. 

Our  traveller,  it  is  evident,  is  by  no  means  satbfied  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  hitherto  in  the  '  land  of  promise.'  He  seems 
to  have  bad  a  considerable  struggle  with  himself  in  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  preference  which  he  ought  to  assign  to  the  condition 
of  the  English  labourer  or  that  of  the  Virginian  slave — to  the  most 
wretched  of  our  paupers,  or  to  the  happy  negro ;  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  finally  decides  in  favour  of  the  former. 

He  is  also  somewhat  disturbed  at  Richmond  by  a  grand  stir  about 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  *  as  if  Washing- 
ton,' he  exclaims,  ^  could  be  forgotten  whilst  America  retains  her  in- 
dependence !  Let  republicans  leave  bones  and  relics,  and  costly  mor 
numents,  to  monks  and  kings;  free  America  is  the  mausoleum  of  its 
deliverers,  who  may  say  to  posterity,  '^  Si  ^uaeris  monumentum, 
circumspice !" '  He  thinks,  however,  ^uch  is  the  cdiisistency  of 
republicaiiisni,  that  the  patriots  of  Richmond  would  doVell  to  re- 
pair the  muUhted  bust  of  La  Fayette,  in  their  Capitol,  which  now*, 
be  says, '  stands  an  object  of  horror  and  derision,' — the  horrific  feel- 
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ing,  we  suppose,  arises  from  the  loss  of  his  nose;  the  ridicule,  from 
what  remains. 

*  On  taking  leave  of  Virginia,  (he  says,)  I  must  observe,  that  I  found 
more  misery  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and  a  much  higher  tone  of 
moral  feeling  in  their  owners  than  I  hi^  anticipated  ;  and  I  depart  con- 
firmed in  my  detestation  of  slaveiy,  in  principle  and  practice;  but  with 
esteem  for  the  general  character  of  the  Virginians/— p.  22. 
Here  we  find  our  traveHer  quite  delighted  with  the  '  lofty  tone  of 
morality*  of  the  Virginian  planter ;  though  he  had  described  this 
same  planter  just  before  as  '  lax  in  morals,  irascible,  and  com- 
monly provided  with  a  dirk/ — for  no  peaceable  purpose,  we  pre- 
sume : — But  the  reader  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  must  be  prepared  for 
these  contradictions.  His  natural  shrewdness  and  turn  for  obser- 
vation unconsciously  counteract  his  prejudices,  and  his  facts  and 
his  opinions  are  therefore  continually  at  issue. 

Proceeding  to  the  Potowmack,  our  emigrant  and  his  companions 
(tor  besides  Mr.  Flower,  he  had  several  women  and  children  in  his 
train)  embark  in  the  steam-boat  for  Washington.  This  federal 
city,  including  George  Town,  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants, 
scattered  over  an  immense  space  like  a  number  of  petty  hamlets  in 
a  populous  country.  Here  again  our  Friend  is  sore  troubled  in  spirit 
at  the  thought  that  ninety  marble  capitals  should  have  been  imported 
at  vast  cost  from  Italy  to  crown  the  columns  of  the  Capitol,  and 
shew  how  '  t/n- American  is  the  whole  plan.'  '  There  is  nothing  in 
America,'  he  adds,  '  to  which  I  can  liken  this  affectation  of  splen- 
dor, except  the  painted  face  and  gaudy  head-dress  of  a  halfi-naked 
Indian.' 

At  M'Connel's  Town  the  road  joins  the  great  turnpike  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  line  of  stages  from  George 
Town  terminates;  *  so  here  we  are,'  he  says,  *nine  in  number,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  mountain-country  between  us  and 
Pittsburgh !' — No  vehicles  were  to  be  procured,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative was  that  of  staying  where  they  were  or  making  th^  jour- 
ney on  foot:  they  preferred  the  latter,  and,  each  taking  1iis  little 
bundle,  they  set  out  on  theur  pilgrimage,  over  the  Alleghany  ridge. 
'  We  have  now,*  he  repeats  for  the  third  or  fotu-th  time,  ^  fairly 
turned  our  backs  on  the  old  world,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
stream  of  emigration.  Old  America*  seems  to  be  breaking  up  and 
moving  westward.'  This  accords  with  an  t^bservation  in  a  letter 
now.  before  us  from  a  very  intelligent  native  of  Cambridge  near 
Boston.    '  Our  towns  and  cities,'  he  says,  '  on  the  salt  sea  shores 

fc  .         ■  J  ■   .  '  '  '  I     ■  ■■    I        ii  i  I        i'        ■■  ■    ■  H 

*  Strang^  as  it  may  appear,  the  south-western  part  of  the  New  Worid  has  already  be- 
gun  to  consider  the  north-eastern  as  having  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  accordingly 
given  it  the  name  o(OUL  America.  The  line  of  the  Alleghany  roountaina  forms  the  pby  • 
sicfJ,  as  in  no  great  length  of  time  it  will  probably  do  the  political,  banrier*  or  line  of  de- 
narcation  between  the  two  oountrie» 

are 
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are  not  improviDg  so  fast  as  our  interior.  Indeed  people  are  emi* 
grating  daily  and  hourly  from  the  Atlantic  shores,  especially  from 
the  coast  of  New  England  to  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
carrying  with  them  the  characteristic  enterprize  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  island.'  *  During  the  revolutionary  war/ 
adds  our  Cambridge  correspondent,  ^  the  physical  and  intellectual 
power  of  these  colonies  migl^t  be  compared  to  a  wedge,  the  broad- 
est end  of  which  was  here  in  New  England,  and  the  thinnest  in 
Georgia,  but  now,  alas !  the  wedge  is  turned  end  forward,  and  the 
thickest  end  is  in  the  south-west.' 

The  following  is  the  picture  which  Friend  Morris  gives  of  fa- 
vafly  groups  deserting  poor  old  worn  out  America,  and  travelling 
to  seek  new  homes  amidst  the  freshness  of  the  back  settlements. 

'  A  small  waggon  (so  light  that  you  might  almost  carry  it,  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding,  utensils  and  provisions,  and  a 
swarm  of  young  citizens,-*and  to  sustain  marvellous  shocks  in  its  pas- 
t9ge  over  these  rocky  heights)  with  two  small  horses ;  sometimes  a  cow 
or  two,  comprises  their  all ;  excepting  a  little  store  of  hard-earned 
c^sh  for  the  land  office  of  the  district ;  where  they  may  obtain  a  title 
for  as  many  acres  as  they  possess  half-dollars,  being  one  fourth  of  the 
purchase-money.  The  waggon  has  a  tilt,  or  cover,  made  of  a  sheet,  or 
perhaps  a  blanket.  The  family  are  seen  before,  behind,  or  within  the 
vehicle,  according  to  the  road  or  the  weather,  or  perhaps  the  spirits  of 
the  party. 

*  The  New  Englanders,  they  say,  may  be  known  by  the  cheerful  air 
of  the  women  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicle ;  t^e  Jersey  people,  by 
their  being  fixed  steadily  within  it ;  whilst  the  Pennsylvanians  creep 
lingering  behind,  as  though  regretting  the  homes  they  ,have  Jeft.  A 
cart  and  single  horse  frequently  affords  the  means  of  transfer,  sometimes 
a  horse  and  pack-saddle.  Often  the  back  of  the  poor  pilgrim  bears  all 
his  effects,  and  his  wife  follows,  naked-footed,  bending  under  the  hopes 
of  the  family.' 

The  mountainous  district  is  pronounced  to  be  '  a  land  of  plenty,' 
and  that  to  which  they  are  proceeding  'a  land  of  abundance;' 
an  earnest  of  which  is  given  by  the  noble  droves  of  oxen  met  on 
the  road  from  the  western  country,  in  their  way  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  But  though  the  cattle  were  good  and  plentiful, 
aiid  the  horses  excellent,  the  sheep  were  few  and  miserable. 
'  Twenty  or  thirty  half-starved  creatures  are  seen  now  and  then 
straggling  about  in  much  wretchedness,' — a  comfortable  sight  for 
the  flower  of  Merino  farmers ! 

The  Americans,  it  seems,  are  fond  of  journeying;  they  are,  in 
fact,  a  migrating  people;  they  have  few  or  none  of  those  local  at- 
tachments and  fixed  habits,  which  make  it  in  Europe  so  painful  a 
task  to  separate  from  those  objects  which  time  and  memory  have 
endeared.  We  are  told,  that  not  fewer  than  12,0(X)  waggons 
'  passed 
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passed  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  in  the  preceding  year, 
besides  stage-coaches^  carts,  and  innumerable  travellers  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  presenting  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business,  which 
our  author  assures  us  is  truly  wonderful.  He  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  happy  and  at  home — All  is  urbanity,  politeness  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  even  in  the  remotest  districts,  he  tells  us,  a  vast  superiority^ 
in  every  department  of  common  life^  both  in  habits  and  educa- 
tion, prevails,  when  compared  with  the  same  class  in  England;  nay, 
the  vety  pilot  whom  they  took  on  board  off  Cape  Henry  was  a 
well  informed  and  agreeable  man ;  and  the  Custom  House  officer 
a  perfect  Chesterfield — '  a  gentlemanly  youth,  without  a  shade  of 
the  disagreeable  character  which  prevails  among  his  European 
brethren/  The  taverns  too — but  these  shall  be  described  in  tlie 
author's  own  words. 

*  At  these  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan :  every 
thing  is  public  by  day  and  by  night ; — for  even  night  ii\  an  American 
inn  affords  no  privacy.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  guests,  they 
must  receive  their  entertainments  en  masse,  and  they  must  sleep  en 
masse.  Three  limes  a-day  the  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred  persons 
collect  from  all  quarters,  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  composed  of  almost 
as  many  dishes.  At  breakfast  you  have  fish,  flesh  and  fowl ;  bread 
of  every  shape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea — every  thing,  and 
more  than  you  can  think  of.  Dinner  is  much  like  the  breakfast, 
omitting  the  tea  and  coffee;  and  supper  is  the  breakfast  repeated. 
Soon  after  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  crowded  with 
beds,  something  like  the  wards  of  an  hospital;  where,  after  undressing 
in  public,  you  are  fortunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  your  bed,  in 
addition  to  the  myriads  of  bugs,  which  you  need  not  hope  to  escape. 

'  But  the  horrors  of  the  kitchen,  from  whence  issue  these  shoals  of 
dishes,  how  shall  I  describe,  though  I  have  witnessed  them. — It  is  a 
dark  and  sooty  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cleanliness  never  entered, 
swarming  with  negroes  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  who  seem  as  though  they 
were  bred  there  :  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that  support  a 
raging  fire  of  pine  logs,  extending  across  the  entire  piace ;  which  for- 
bids your  approach,  and  which  no  being  but  a  negro  could  face, 

'  In  your  reception  at  a  western  Pennsylvania  tavern  there  is  some- 
thing of  hospitality  combined  with  the  mercantile  feelings  of  your  host. 
He  is  generally  a  man  of  property,  the  head  man  of  the  village  perhaps, 
with  the  title  of  Colonel,  and  feels  that  he  confers,  rather  than  receives 
a  favour  by  the  accommodation  he  affords ;  and  rude  as  his  establish- 
ment may  be,  he  does  not  perceive  that  you  have  a  right  to  complain  : 
what  he  has  you  partake  of,  but  he  makes  no  apologies ;  and  if  you 
shew  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  or  disgust,  yOu  will  fare  the  worse ; 
whilst  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied  will  be  met  by  a  wish  to 
make  you  so/ 

The  next  stage  was  the  ^  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Birmingham  of 
America/  where  Mr.  Birkbeck  expected  to  have  been  enveloped 
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in  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  a  thousand  furnaces^  and  stunned 
with  the  din  of  ten  thousand  hammers ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  an  American  figure  of  rhetoric  of  extensive 
use  in  description ;  he  calls  it  anticipation^  by  way  of  softening 
down  the  vulgar  and  proper  term,  and  explains  it  by  informing  the 
reader  that  *  it  simply  consists  in  the  use  of  the  present  indicative, 
instead  of  the  future  subjunctive/  The  past  tense,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, would  have  been  most  appropriate,  as  '  the  manufacturers 
tinere  under  great  difficulties,  and  many  on  the  eve  of  suspending 
their  operations,  owing  to  the  influx  of  depreciated  fabrics  from 
Europe ;'  that  is  to  say,  if  Friend  Morris  would  put  aside  the 
American  f  figure  of  rhetoric'  and  speak  out  plainly,  the  manu- 
factures of  America  cannot  possibly  flourish  so  long  as  Europe 
shall  be  able  to  supply  them  with  good  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  can  afibrd  to  inake  bad  or  indifferent  ones ;  so  long  as  a 
oew  lock  from  Europe  can  be  purchased  in  America  for  less  money 
than  an  old  lock  can  be  repaired,  the  locksmith  of  Pittsburgh  must 
'  suspend  his  operations.' 

At  Pittsburgh  our  travellers  purchased  horses  for  flfty  dollars 
a  piece,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  by  land  through  the  state 
of  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  though  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  is 
down  the  Ohio,  *  on  long  floating  rooms  built  on  a  flat  bottom, 
with  rough  boards,  and  arranged  within  for  sleeping  and  other 
accommodations.'  Such  machines  are  here  called  ^  arks,'  of 
which  hundreds  of  various  sizes  are  at  all  times  to  be  pur- 
chased ;  the  boatmen  are  hired,  and  the  ark  is  sold  for  what  it  will 
fetch  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  On  the  5th  of  June  they  set  out 
for  Washington  in  Pennsylvania. 

Washington  is  said  to  be  a  thriving  town,  with  2500  inhabitants ; 
it  has  a  college  with  about  a  hundred  students.  But,  says  our 
author,  '  from  the  dirty  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  loitering  habits  among  the  young  men,  I  should  suspect  it 
to  be  a  coarsely  conducted  institution  ;'  all  this,  however,  he 
ascribes  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  concourse  of  free  negroes. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  finds  the  western  territory  at  once  healthy,  fertile, 
and  romantic.  The  little  history  of  his  host  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  natural  growth  of  property,  in  this  young  country, 
as  he  calls  it. 

^  He  is  about  thirty ;  has  a  wife  and  three  fine  healthy  children  : 
his  father  is  a  farmer;  that  is  to  say,  a  proprietor,  living  five  miles 
distant.  From  him  he  received  five  hundred  dollars,  and  *'  began  the 
world,"  in  true  style  of  American  enterprize,  by  taking  a  cargo  of  flour 
to  New  Orleans,  about  two  thousand  miles,  gaining  a  little  more  than 
his  expences,  and  a  stock  of  knowledge.  Two  years  ago  he  had  in- 
creased his  property  to  nine  hundred  dollars ;  purchased  this  place ;  a 
,  >  house, 
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house,  stable,  &c.  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  (sixty-five  of 
which  are  cleared  and  laid  down  to  grass,)  for  three  thousand  hve  hun- 
dred dollars,  of  which  he  has  already  paid  three  thousand,  and  will  pay 
the  remiuning  five  hundred  next  year.  He  is  now  building  a  good 
stable,  and  going  to  improve  his  house.  His  property  is  at  present 
worth  seven  thousand  dollars :  having  gained,  or  rather  grown,  five 
thousand  dye  hundred  dollars  in  two  years,  with  prospects  of  future 
accumulation  to  his  utmost  wishes.  Thus  it  is  that  people  here  grow 
wealthy  without  extraordinary  exertion,  and  without  any  anxiety.' 
—p.  42. 

The  subject  of  emigration  from  .  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Birkbeck  says,  has  been  a  primary  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  and  he  is  anxious  that  his  information  on  this  important 
subject  should  produce  no  false  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.   The  following  extracts  will  shew  what  his  views  are. 

'  From  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard  from  others,  of  America,  east 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  I  judge  that  artisans  in  general  will  sucn 
ceed  in  any  part  of  it;  and  that  labourers  of  every  description  will 
greatly  improve  their  condition  :  in  so  much,  that  they  will,  if  saving 
and  industrious,  soon  lay  by  enough  to  tempt  them  to  migrate  still  far- 
ther in  quest  of  land,  on  which  they  may  establish  themselves  as  pro- 
prietors. That  mercantile  adventurers  would  be  likely  to  succeed  as 
well,  but  not  better  than  in  England;  that  clerks,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  exchange  of  countries.  The  same  of  master 
manufacturers  in  general/ — p.  48. 

Here  again  we  must  correct  our  Friend.  *  All  kinds  of  artizans,' 
he  says,  *  will  succeed  in  any  part  of  America.'  He  had  just 
assured  us,  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  were  on  the 
eve  of  suspending  their  operations ;  and  he  soon  after  adds,  that  a 
hatter,  who  was  in  quest  of  employ,  said  to  him, '  There  are  in  this 
western  country  more  artizans  than  materials ;  shoe-makers  are 
standing  still  for  want  of  leather,  and  tanners  for  want  of  hides.' 
Mr.  Birkbeck  is  an  apt  scholar;  he  is  already  familiar  with  Uhe 
American  figure  of  anticipation,'  and,  like  his  adopted  countrymen, 
'contemplates  what  may  be,  as  though  it  were  in  actual  existence.' 

We  have  now  some  little  account  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
new  settlers  are  exposed. 

"  The  land,  when  intended  for  sale,  is  laid  out  in^  the  government 
surveys  in  quarter  sections  of  l60  acres,  being  one  fourth  of  a  square 
mile.  The  whole  is  then  offered  to  the  public  by  auction,  and  that 
which  remains  unsold,  which  is  generally  a  very  large  proportion,  may 
be  purchased  at  the  land  office  of  the  district,  at  two  dollars  per  acre, 
one  fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  at  several 
instalments,  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 

'  The  poor  emigrant,  having  collected  the  eighty  dollars,  repairs  to 
the  land  office,  and  enters  his  quarter  section,  then  works  his  way 
without  another  ''  cent"  in  his  pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot,  which  is  to 
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be  his  future  abode,  in  a  two-horse  waggon,  containing  his  family,  and 
his  little  all,  consisting  of  a  few  blankets,  a  skillet,  his  rifle,  and  his 
axe.  Suppose  him  arrived  in  the  spring :  after  putting  up  a  little  log 
cabin,  he  proceeds  to  clear,  with  intense  labour,  a  plot  of  ground  for 
Indian  corn,  which  is  to  be  their  next  year's  support;,  but,  for  the  pre- 
sent, being  without  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  flour,  he  depends  on 
his  gun  for  subsistence.  In  pursuit  of  the  game,  he  is  compelled 
after  his  day's  work,  to  wade  through  the  evening  dews,  up  to  the  waist, 
in  long  grass,  or  bushes,  and  returning,  finds  nothing  to  lie  on  but  a 
bear's  skin  on  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  every  blast  through  the 
sides,  and  every  shower  through  the  open  roof  of  his  wretched  dwelling, 
which  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  close,  till  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  often  not  then.  Under  these  distresses  of  extreme  toil  and  expo- 
sure, debarred  from  eveiy  comfort,  many  valuable  lives  have  sunk, 
which  have  been  charged  to  the  climate. 

*  The  individual,  whose  case  is  included  in  this  seeming  digression, 
escaped  the  ague,  but  he  lay  three  weeks  delirious  in  a  nervous  fever, 
of  which  be  yet  feels  the  remains ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  excessive  fa- 
tigue. '  Casualties,  doubly  calamitous  in  their  forlorn  estate,  would 
sometimes  assail  them.  He,  for  instance,  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg  at  a  time  when  his  wife  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  for  three  . 
days  they  were  only  supplied  with  water,  by  a  child  of  two  years  old, 
having  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  neighbours  (neighboun 
ten  mites  off  perhaps)  until  the  fourth  day.  He  had  to  carry  the  little 
grain  he  could  procure  twelve  miles  to  be  ground^  and  remembers  once 
seeing  at  the  mill,  a  man  who  had  brought  his  sixty  miles,  and  was 
compelled  to  wait  three  days  for  his  turn. 

*  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  these  pioneers  have  to  encounter ; 
but  they  diminish  as  settlements  approach  each  other,  and  are  only 
heard  of  by  their  successors.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  passed 
this  way,  was  greater  last  year  than  in  any  preceding ;  and  the  present 
spring  they  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  last.  Fourteen  waggons 
yesterday,  and  thirteen  to-day,  have  gone  through  this  town.  Myriads 
take  their  course  down  the  Ohio.  The  waggons  swarm  with  children. 
I  heard  to-day  of  three  together,  which  contain  forty-two  6f  these 
young  citizens.  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  first  settlement  of 
Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  chase,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  last  abode  of  civilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot, 
beyond' the  Missouri^  which,  aRer  him  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of  the 
reach, -as  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion ;  but  white  men,  even  there, 
incroached  upon  him,  and  two  years  ago,  he  went  back  two  hundred 
miles  farther.'— p.  50—53. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chillicotlie  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sciota  was  poor^  and  not  sufficiently  tempting  for 
tettlement.      Our  travellers  therefore  bent  their  course  towards 
(jipcinnati ;  they  halted  at  Lebanon^  a  small  towfi  which,  in  four- 
teen 
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teen  years,  from  two  or  three  cabins  of  half-savage  hiAKers,  hafeF 
grown  into  the  residence  of  a  thousand  civilized  inhabitants.  The 
supper-bell  was  just  ringing  at  thetavems,  and  our  travellers  seated 
themselves  at  the  table  among  a  set  of  '  travellers  like  themselves, 
with  a  number  of  store-keepers,  lawyers,  and  doctors, — men  who 
board  at  the  taverns,  and  make  up  a  standing  company  for  the 
daily  public  table/ 

'  Cincinnati/  like  most  American  towns,  Mr^Birkbeck  says,  standi 
too  low ;  it  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  OUo,  and  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  spring-floods ;  consequently  it  is  not  beahhy. 

^  It  is,  however,  a  roost  thriving  place,  and  backed  as  it  is  al- 
ready by  a  great  population  and  a  roost  fruitful  country,  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west.  We  are  told,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  the  fact,  that  the  chief  of  what  we  see  is  the  work  of  four  years. 
The  hundreds  of  commodious,  well-finished  brick  houses,  the  spacious 
and  busy  markets,  the  substantial  public  buildings,  the  thousands  of 
prosperous  well-dressed,  industrious  inhabitants ;  the  numerous  waggons 
and  drays,  the  gay  carriages  and  elegant  females  ;-^the  shoals  of  craft 
on  the  river,  the  busy  stir  prevailing  every  wh«re :  house  building,  boat 
.  building,  paving  and  levelling  of  streets;  the  numbers  of  country  people, 
constantly  coming  and  going ;  with  the  spacious  taverns,  crowded  with 
travellers  from  a  distance.' — p.  70. 

While  at  this  place,  Mr.  Birkbeck  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
that  *  the  merino  mania  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  America  to  a 
degree  exceeding  its  highest  pitch  in  England/ 

*  Id  Kentucky,  (he  says,)  where  even  the  negroes  would  no  more  eat 
mutton  than  they  would  horse-flesh,  there  were  great  merino  breeders. 
There  is>  I  believe,  a  Sheep  Society  here,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
fine  wool  on  land  as  rich  as  the  deepest  vallies  of  our  island — that 
there  should  ever  have  been  a  rage  for  sheep  of  any  kind  in  any  part 
that  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  mw»t  be  owing  to  general  ignorance 
of  the  constitution  and  habits  of  this. animal.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot 
where  a  flock  of  fine-woolled  sheep  could  be  kept  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage,  even  if  there  were  a  market  for  the  carcass;  yet,  by  the 
ragged  remains  of  the  merino  family,  which  may  be  recognized  in  many 
places,  I  perceive  that  the  attempt  has  been  very  general.  Glutton  is 
almost  as  abhorrent  to  an  American  palate,  as  the  flesh  of  a  swine  to 
an  Israelite;  and  the  state  of  the  manufactures  does  not  give  great 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  wool  of  any  kind,  of  merino,  wool  less, 
perhaps,  than  any  other.  Mutton  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
at  about  half  the  price  of  beef ;  and  a  Kentuckian,  who  would  have 
given  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  merino  ram,  would  dine  upon  dry  bread 
rather  than  eat  his  own  mutton.  A  few  sheep  on  a  farm,  to  supply 
coarse  wool  for  domestic  manufacture,  seems  to  be  all  that  ought  at 
present  to  be  attempted  in  any  part  of  America  that  I  have  seen.' — 
p.  100. 

And  yet  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  the  confidence,  to  assert,  that  artizans 

must 
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must  succeed  in  every  part  of  it! — and  yet  the  manufacturer  of 
Devizes  is  selling  his  looms  and  little  furniture  to  procure  a  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States^  that  he  may  leap  into  a  sudden  for- 
tune by  weaving! 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Birkbeck  says,  the  vast  region  com- 
prizing the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  territory  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  only  counted  SO/XX)  inhabitants,  the  num- 
ber now  living  in  the  little  county  of  Hamilton,  in  which  stands 
the  town  of  Cincinnati.  And  he  asks, — *  Why  do  not  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  afford  such  an  asylum,  in  their  vast  and  gloomy 
forests,  for  their  increasing  myriads  of  paupers?' — Such  a  project 
he  pronounces  to  be  worthy  a  convention  of  sovereigns,  '  if  sove- 
reigns were  really  the  fathers  of  their  people.'— -If  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  could  transplant  the  back  woods  of  America  into  their 
dominions,  after  hunting  down  and  scalping  the  native  possessors^ 
(only  taking  care,  like  the '  subscribers  of  Alleghany,''^  to  preserve 
both  earsj)  such  a  project,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  inte- 
grity of  our  benevolent  Quaker,  might  probably  '  occur  to  them/ 

Land  being  at  too  high  a  price  in  Hamilton  county,  Mr.  Birk- 
beck determined  on  proceeding  farther  westward,  sagaciously  reflect- 
ing that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  grand  intercourse 
ivith  Europe  would  not  lie,  as  at  present,  through  Eastern  America^ 
but  through  the  great  rivers  which  communicate  by  the  Mississippi 
with  the  ocean  at  New  Orleans.  *  In  this  view,*  he  observes, '  we 
approximiate  to  Europe  as  we  proceed  to  the  west.'  The  tide  of 
emigration  is  undoubtedly  setting  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  that 
direction;  and  VOId  America,'  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  is  very  soon  likely  to  become,  as  our  Cambridge  friend 
expresses  it,  *  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wedge.'  The  south-western 
states  have  not  merely  the  advantage,  in  point  of  local  situation 
relatively  with  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world, — but  the  soil 
and  climate,  in  places  where  cultivation  prevails,  are  preferable 
to  those  in  the  eastern  states.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  flocking  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  the  opinion  is  by  no  means 
chimerical,  that '  New  America'  will  be  induced  shortly  to  shake  off 
her  allegiance  to  the  parent  states  and  set  up  a  congress  of  her 
own.  A  few  such  settlers  as  Morris  Birkbeck  (who  seems  to 
think  that  every  little  society  of  men  ought  to  govern  itself)  will 
marvellously  expedite  the  separation. 

Another  circumstance  may  probably  tend  to  hasten  the  event, 
at  it  renders  the  provinces,  beyond  the  Alleghany,  wholly  inde- 
pendent  of  the  eastern  or  northern  states  of  ^  Old  America:' — the 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  532. 
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navigation  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi,  opens  « 
ready  communication  with  every  part  of  the  extensive  country  behind 
those  mountains,  and  establishes  an  intercourse  with  the  shores  of 
Europe  vi^ithin  two  months,  and  with  the  West  India  islands  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks.  To  every  other  part  of  the  world  they  have  a 
nearer  as  well  as  less  dangerous  navigation  than  from '  Old  America/ 
Tliey  have  already  steam-vessels  of  four  hundred  tons  burden  plying 
on  those  rivers,  and  their  average  rate,  when  deeply  laden  and 
against  the  stream,  is  about  sixty  miles  a-day. — (p.  1 33.) — Their 
products  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
states,  which  can  neither  supply  what  they  require,  nor  take  off 
what  they  produce ; — what  possible  bond  of  union  then  can  long 
subsist  between  Old  and  New  America?  With  no  great  desire  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  prophesy,  we  cannot  help  surmizing  that  the  late 
Navigation  Act,  drawn  up,  as  it  would  seem,  more  in  a  spirit  of  poli- 
tical hostility  towards  England,  than  with  a  view  to  any  com* 
mercial  advantages  that  could  be  hoped  to  result  from  it  to  Ame- 
rica, is  well  calculated  to  hasten  the  event.  Can  the  -Congress 
hope  to  throw  an  impassable  barrier  across  the  Mississippi,  and 
thus  prevent  a  supply  of  provisions  and  lumber  for  the  West  India 
islands  whenever  such  supply  shall  be  demanded  ?  The  back  settle^ 
ments  are  already  too  strong,  and  they  know  it,  to  submit  to  navi- 
gation laws  that  shall  operate  so  detrimentally  to  their  interests. 
We  consider  all  apprehension  of  the  West  India  islands  being 
starved  in  time  of  war  with  America,  to  be  now  removed,  and 
that  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  the  steam-boats  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  New  provinces  into  the 
Atlantic;  unless  indeed,  which  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended.  Old 
America  shall  be  able  to  blockade  its  own  river  with  a  superior 
jquadroni 

It  is  but  common  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  countenance  the 
"President  of  the  United  States  may  find  it  expedient  to  give  to 
measures  offensive  to  Great  Britain,  neither  his  public  nor  private 
conduct,  nor  his  speeches  partake  of  those  coarse  and  splenetic 
invectives  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  government  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  If  any  soreness  might  be  expected  to 
remain  in  consequence  of  the  war,  we  should  rather  look  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  England  than  of  America, — but  both 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  noble  example  of  forbearance 
set  by  our  venerable  sovereign,  at  the  close  of  the  former  contest, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  audience  of  Mr.  Adams. — '  I  perceive, 
Mr.  Adams,'  said  the  King,  *  that  you  are  a  little  agitated;  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it;  I  am  agitated  myself;  but  let  me  make  one  ob- 
servation— As  I  was  the  last  man  in  this  country  to  accede  to  the 

acknowledgment 
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•cknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  my  American  dominions^ 
depend  upon  it,  1  shall  likewise  be,  now  that  the  act  is  ratified, 
the  last  to  infringe  it.' 

The  settlers  of  the  Indiana  territory  are  not,  Mr.  Birkbeck 
Bays,  that  set  of  lawless,  semi-barbarous  vagabonds,  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe ;  but  a  remarkably  good  sort  of  people,  kind 
and  gentle  to  each  other  and  to  strangers.  There  are,  however, 
among  them  many  abandoned  characters,  but  they  retire  to  the 
depth  of  the  woods  w  ilh  the  wolves,  and  live  by  the  rifle  ; — With 
respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  Americans,  from  Norfolk 
on  the  eastern  coast,  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  Indiana,  are  all  • 
alike ;  and  this  is  their  portrait. 

'•The  same  good-looking,  well-dressed  (not  what  we  call  gentlemanly) 
men  appear  every  where.  Nine  out  of  ten,  native  Americans,  are  tall 
and  long-limbod,  approaching,  or  even  exceeding  six  feet ;  in  panta- 
loons and  Wellington  boots,  either  marching  up  and  down  with  their 
bands  in  their  pockets,  or  seated  on  chairs  poised  on  the  hind-feet,  and 
the  backs  rested  against  the  walls.  If  a  hundred  Americans  of  any 
dass  were  to  seat  themselves,  ninety-nine  would  shuffle  their  chairs  to 
the  true  distance,  and  then  throw  themselves  back  against  the  nearest 
prop.  The  women  exhibit  a  great  similarity  of  tall  relaxed  forms  with 
consistent  dress  and  demeanour ;  and  are  not  remarkable  for  sprightli- 
ness  of  manners.  Intellectual  culture  has  not  yet  made  much  progress ' 
among  the  generality  of  either  sex  where  I  have  travelled ;  but  the  men 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  means  of  acquiring  information,  from 
their  habits  of  travelling,  and  intercourse  with  strangers: — sources  of 
improvement  from  which  the  other  sex  is  unhappily  too  much  secluded.^ 
—p.  80,  81. 

*  We  have  remarked,'  (our  traveller  says,)  '  en  passant,  that  peo- 
ple generally  speak  favourably  oi  their  oxen  country.'  p.  \\b.  He 
has  the  courage,  however,  to  become  a  striking  exception  to  this 
general  practice.  Abuse  of  England  appears  to  be,  with  M  r.  Morris 
Birkbeck,  a  kind  of  travelling  ticket,  a  sort  of  conventional  money, 
which  he  oifers  at  every  house,  and  which,  we  regret  to  add,  seems 
to  pass  tolerably  current. 

On  the  way  to  Vincennes  our  Friend  loses  himself,  and  is  obliged, 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  country,  *  to  camp  out,  that  is,  to  sleep- 
in  the  woods.    The  night,  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  says  in  Tom  Jones,  hap- 
pened to  be  *  very  fine,  only  a  little  windy  and  rainy,'  and  our  tra- 
vellers contrived  by  dint  of  oil  and  brandy,  and  gunpowder  and  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs,  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  pass  it  as  they  could,     l^is 
agreeable  adventure,  which  would  sicken  an  English  gipsy  of '  camp- 
ing out/  leads  quite  naturally  to  a  lofty  panegyric  on  the  superior, 
advantages  of  travelling  '  in  that  vast  western  wilderness'  compared 
with  those  tp  be  found  in  this  country.    *  Let,*  says  Mr.  Birkbeck » 
;  E  2  *  a  stranger 
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*  a  stranger  make  his  way  through  England — let  him  keep  at  a  dis-. 
tance  from  every  public  road/ (made  for  his  accommodation,) '  avoid 
all  the  inns/ (established  expressly  for  his  convenience  and  comfort,) 
and  perversely  scramble  over  hedge  and  ditch  '  in  quest  of  such  en 
tertamment  only  as  the  hovel  of  the  labourer  can  supply,  and  he 
MTould  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the  rudeness  of  the  inha- 
bitants' than  of  the  weir-wolves  of  the  wilds  of  Indiana !  If  we 
could  conceive  a  traveller  to  be  guilty  of  such  gratuitous  folly,  we 
should  then  say,  that  as  his  application  to  the  day-labourer  for 
'  entertainment'  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  deliberate  insult 
on  his  poverty,  he  would  deserve  whatever  rudeness  he  might  chance 
to  experience.  In  somewhat  of  a  similar  spirit,  Mr.  Birkbeck  adds 
— *  when  we  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pitch  our  tent  near  a 
swamp,  and  have  mismanaged  our  fire,  we  have  been  teased  by 
musquitoes  ;  but  so  might  we,  perhaps,  in  the  fens  of  Cambridge- 
shire.' The  traveller  must  have  a  strong  predilection  for  the  teasing 
of  musquitoes  who  would  sleep  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  when 
by  turning  a  few  yards  to  the  right  or  left  he  might  obtain  shelter 
under  a  roof — and  this,  too,  without  the  hazard  of  being,  like  Mr. 
Birkbeck  and  his  party,  driven  out  again  '  by  the  innumerable  tor- 
mentors which  (says  he)  assail  you  in  every  dwelling,  till  at  length 
you  are  glad  to  avoid  the  abodes  of  man,  and  spread  your  pallet 
under  the  trees.'  p.  ]67.  Certainly  these  are  pleasant  proofs  of 
the  inferiority  of  England  to  America. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  now  visited  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  see  if  any 
thing  offered  to  satisfy  his  views. 

'  We  lodged  last  night  in  a  cabin  at  a  very  new  town,  called  Mount 
Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio«  Here  we  found  the  people  of  a  cast 
confirming  my  aversion  to  a  settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
large  navigable  river.  Everv  hamlet  is  demoralized,  and  every  planta- 
tion is  liable  to  outrage,  within  a  short  distance  of  such  a  thoroughfare. 

*  Yet,  the  view  of  that  noble  expanse  was  like  the  opening  of  bright 
day  upon  the  gloom  of  night,  to  us  who  had  been  so  long  buried  in 
deep  forests.  It  is  a  feeling  of  confinement,  which  begins  to  damp  the 
spirits,  from  this  complete  exclusion  of  distant  objects.  To  travel  day 
after  day,  among  trees  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  oppressive  to  a  degree  which  those  cannot  con- 
ceive who  have  not  experienced  it;  and  it  must  depress  the  spirits  of 
the  solitary  settler  to  pass  years  in  this  state.  His  visible  horizon  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  bound  his  plantation, 
perhaps,  five  hundred  yards.  Upwards  he  sees  the  sun,  and  sky,  and 
•tars,  but  around  him  an  eternal  forest,  from  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  emerge :7— not  so  in  a  thickly  settled  district;  he  cannot  there  enjoy 
any  freedom  of  prospect,  yet  there  is  variety,  and  some  scope  for  the 
imprisoned  vision.  Ii^  a  hilly  country  a  little  more  range  of  view  may 
Dccasionally  be  obtained;  and  a  river  is  ajstream  of  light  as  well  as  of 

water^ 
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water^  which  feasts  the  eye  with  a  delight  inconceivable  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  open  countries.' — pp.  102,  103. 

He  next  tried  the  Big- Prairie  beyond  the  Wabash,  but  it  was 
marshy  and  feverish;  thirty  miles  farther,  prairies  of  a  higher 
site  were  more  promising ;  the  people  were  healthy,  but  they  wer« 
in  a  wretched  state  of  civilization,  about  half  Indian  in  their  mode 
of  life.  Besides,  they  shew  little  cordiality  towards  a  'land-hunter/ 
as  they  contemptuously  call  the  stranger  in  search  of  a  home ;  they 
consider  such  a  person  as  an  invader  of  their  privileges,  which  give 
them  the  whole  range  of  the  forests  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 
Bevond  the  little  Wabash,  every  mark  of  civilization  was  lost ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  engage  a  hunter  as  their  guide.  Having  wan- 
dered some  time  without  any  beaten  track,  they  came  at  length  to 
the  cabin  of  a  brother-hunter,  where  they  took  up  their  lodging. 

*  This  man  and  his  family  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  effect  on 
the  complexion,  produced  by  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  a  thorough 
woodland  life.  Incarceration  may  seem  to  be  a  term  less  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  a  roving  back-woodsman  than  to  any  other,  and  espe- 
cially unsuitable  to  the  habits  of  this  individual  and  his  family;  for  the 
cabin  in  which  he  entertained  us  is  the  third  dwelling  be  has  built 
within  the  last  twelve  months;  and  a  very  slender  motive  would  place 
him  in  a  fourth  before  the  ensuing  winter.  In  his  general  habits  the 
hunter  ranges  as  freely  as  the  beasts  he  pursues;  labouring  under  no 
restraint,  his  activity  is  only  bounded  by  his  own  physical  powers:  still 
he  is  incarcerated — **  Shut  from  the  common  air,*"  Buried  in  Xh% 
depth  of  a  boundless  forest,  the  breeze  of  health  never  reaches  these 
poor  wanderers;  the  bright  prospect  of  distant  hills  fading  away  into 
the  semblance  of  clouds,  never  cheered  their  sight.  They  are  tall  and 
pale,  like  vegetables  that  grow  in  a  vault,  pining  for  light. 

'  The  man,  his  pregnant  wife,  bis  eldest  son,  a  tall  half-naked  youth, 
just  initiated  in  the  hunters'  arts,  his  three  daughters,  growing  up  into 
great  rude  girls,  and  a  squalling  tribe  of  dirty  brats  of  both  sexes,  are  of 
one  pale  yellow,  without  the  slightest  tint  of  healthful  bloom.' — p.  107. 

'  The  cabin,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  these  rudiments  of 
houses,  was  formed  of  round  logs,  with  apertures  of  three  or  four  inches 
between.  No  chimney,  but  large  intervals  between  the  "  clap-boards," 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  roof  was,  however,  a  more  effectual 
covering  than  we  have  generally  experienced,  as  it  protected  us  very 
tolerably  from  a  drenching  night.  Two  bedsteads  of  unhewn  logs,  and 
cleft  boards  laid  across; — two  chairs,  one  of  them  without  a  bottom, 
and  a  low  stool,  were  all  the  furniture  required  by  this  numerous  fami- 
ly. A  string  of  buffalo  hide,  stretched  across  the  hovel,  was  a  wardrobe 
for  their  rags;  and  their  utensils,  consisting  of  a  large  iron  pot,  some 
baskets,  the  effective  rifle  and  two  that  were  superannuated,  stood  about 
in  corners,  and  the  fiddle,  which  was  only  silent  when  we  were  asleep, 
hung  by  them.'— p.  109. 
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*  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime! 

Said  then  the  lost  Archangel* 

And  is  this  then  the  state  of  happiness ;  is  this  '  the  land  of  pro* 
mise,'  for  which  such  multitudes  cross  the  Atlantic? — are  these 
the  blessings  which  are  to  greet  the  wearied  traveller  after  a  painful 
journey  of  many  thousand  miles  into  the  back  woods  of  the  Ameri- 
can paradise,  thus  sketched  out  by  the  flattering  pencil  of  one  wiio 
leaves  his  native  country  with  an  avowed  predetermination  to  find 
every  thing  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  America  ?  Such  a  life,  how- 
ever,  is  not  without  its  enjoyments.  Man  returns  here  to  that 
3tate  of  nature  in  which  he  is  accountable  to  no  earthly  tribu- 
nal for  his  actions,  which  are  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  his 
thoughts ;  he  may  shoot  a  bear  or  an  Indian  without  any  other  fear 
than  the  tomahawk  of  the  one  and  the  paw  of  the  other.  And  ex- 
perience has  unfortunately  proved  that  when  once  he  has  thrown 
off  the  restraints  which  a  state  of  civilization  and  a  sense  of  religion 
impose,  he  feels  little  inclination  to  reassume  them:  as  population 
advances,  the  back-woodsmen  retire;  for  *  strangers  appear  among 
them  as  invaders  of  their  privileges,  as  they  have  intruded  on  the 
better  founded  exclusive  privileges  of  their  Indian  predecessors/ 

These  men,  it  would  seem,  though  persevering  as  savages  jn  the 
pursuit  of  their  game,  are  as  indolent  too.  This  indolence,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  says,  '  they  cultivate  as  a  privilege,'  and  he  repeats  over 
and  over  again,  that  ^  indolence  is  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  the 
Americans.'  The  supreme  felicity  of  a  true  bom  American  is 
described  to  be  inaction  of  body  and  inanity  of  mind.  If  the  pic- 
ture be  overcharged,  it  is  not  we,  but  our  Friend  Morris,  who  has 
painted  it. 

We  have  a  sketch  of  a  somewhat  more  pleasing  nature  in  the 
dreary,  flat,  and  swampy  region  between  the  Little  and  the  Big 
Wabash,  where,  Mr.  Birkbeck  tells  us,  *here  and  there,  at  ten  miles 
distance  perhaps,  the  very  solitude  tempts  some  one  of  the  family 
of  Esau  to  pitch  his  tent  for  a  season.' 

'  At  one  of  these  lone  dwellings  we  found  a  neat,  respectable-looking 
female,  spinning  under  the  little  piazza  at  one  side  of  the  cabin,  which 
shaded  her  from  the  sun.  Her  husband  was  absent  on  business,  which 
would  detain  him  some  weeks.  She  had  no  family,  and  no  companion 
but  her  husband's  faithful  dog,  which  usually  attended  him  in  his  bear 
hunting  in  the  winter.  She  was  quite  overcome  with  "  lone"  she  said, 
and  hoped  we  would  tie  our  horses  in  the  wood,  and  sit  awhile  with 
ht^r,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  did  so,  and  she  rewarded  us  with 
a  basin  of  coffee.  Her  husband  was  kind  and  good  to  her,  and  never 
left  her  without  necessity,  but  a  true  lover  of  bear  hunting,  which  he 
pursued  alone,  taking  only  his  dog  with  him,  though  it  is  common  for 
hunters  to  go  in  parties  to  attack  this  dangerous  animal.     He  had  killed 

a  great 
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a  great  number  last  winter— five,  I  think,  in  one  week.  The  cahin  of 
this  hunter  was  neatly  arranged,  and  the  garden  well  stocked/ — pp; 
112,113. 

And  THIS  18  the  chosen  spot  where  Mr.  Birkbeck  has '  constituted 
himself  a  land-owner  by  paying  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  as 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty 
acres'  ?  M  r.  Flower  made  a  similar  purchase,  *  being  part  of  a  beatv^ 
tiful  and  rich  prairie,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Big  and  the 
same  from  the  Little  Wabash.* 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  puffing  ad- 
vertisement— inviting  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  satisfactory  in* 
formation  to  direct  their  inqnMes  to  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  of 
Princeton,  Gibson  county,  Indiana, — where  gulls  from  England 
will  find  employment  in  clearing  his  wilderness.  '  An  English  far« 
mer/  he  says,  '  possessing  three  thousand  pounds,  besides  the 
charges,  of  removal,  (no  light  matter,)  may  establish  himself  well, 
as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres' — of 
swamp  or  iungle; — *  the  folly  or  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking/ 
be  adds,  '  I  leave  among  the  propositions,  which  are  Xbo  plain  to 
admit  of  illustration.'  We  are  much  misinformed  (we  have  it  from 
Washington)  if  Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  his  friend  Flower  too,  have  not 
long  since  found  the  '  proposition*  much  plainer  even  than  they  ex* 
pected,  and  that  if  they  can  only  find  two  '  English  farmers'  to  take 
tbeir  precious  bargain  off  their  hands,  we  shall,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  see  them  both  back  again  on  the  sheep  downs  of  Sussex.  The 
flattering  prospect  indulged  by  these  two  '  firiends'  of '  sitting  under 
their  own  vines  and  their  own  fig-trees,'  on  the  '  fifteen  hundred 
acres  each,  which  they  had  carved  for  themselves  from  a  beautiful 
prairie/  has  already  faded,  and  the  fatal  truth  has  been  realized,  that 
this  new  paradise  affords  no  comforts  like  England,  and  that  even 
the  ^  penny-an-acre  tax'  is  paying  a  halfpenny  too  much.  In  spite, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  of  his  forced  attempt  to  make  the 
best  of  America,  every  now  and  then  the  truth  peeps  out  in 
some  sarcastic  remark  on  the  character  or  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Among  other  things  he  is  not  a  little  '  shocked  to  hear 
American  lips  call  the  grand  in  scenery  disgustivg — the  very 
scenery,  by  the  way,  which  characterizes  his  purchasit — while  the 
epithet '  eleganf  is  used  on  every  occasion  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long. We  wonder  it  did  not  strike  our  fastidious  friend  that  this 
Was  merely  a  species  of  the  genus  ^  anticipation.' 

^  An  elegant  imprffoement  is  a  cabin  of  rude  logs,  and  a  few  acres 
with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  surrounded  by 
a  worm-fence,  or  ziz-zag  railing.  You  hear  of  an  elegant  mill,  an  ele* 
gOHt  orchard,  an  elegant  tan-yard,  &c.  and  familiarly  of  elegant  roads, 
—meaning  such  as  jou  may  pass  without  extreme  peril.    The  word 
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implies  eligibility  or' usefulness  in  America,  but  has  nothing  to  do  witk 
taste;  which  is  a  term  as  strange  to  the  American  language;  where  I 
have  heard  it  spoken,  as  comfort  is  said  to  be  to  the  French,  and  tor  a 
similar  reason: — the  idea  has  not  yet  reached  them/ — p.  152. 

In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  already  drawn  up  for  the 
r^ulation  of  his  new  settlement^  (for  in  a  paroxism  of  vanity,  the 
poor  man  aspires  to  be  the  William  Penn  of  the  country  on  the 
Wabash,)  there  is  not  one  syllable  mentioned  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, nor  one  farthing  set  apart  for  any  kind  of  public  worship, — 
*  mutual  interest,'  *  good  neighbourhood,'  *  concentration  of  capital 
and  population,'  are  particularly  enforced,  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned as  essential  to  property;  but  morality  and  religion  form 
no  part  of  the  system.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  however,  is  not  contented 
with  the  mere  omission  of  providing  some  institution  for  the 
religious  and  moral  conduct  of  his  citizens  or  subjects— he 
openly  avows  his  hostility  to  all  religious  communities.  '  1  wish,' 
says  he, '  to  see  capital  and  population  concentrated,  w  ith  no  bond 
of  cohesion,  but  common  interest  arising  out  of  vicinity,  the  trqe 
elements,  as  1  conceive,  of  a  prosperous  nation.' — (p.  124.)  And 
this  is  said  in  allusion  to  an  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  prosperous 
community,  called  '  Harmonites,'  who  have  literally  raised  a  town 
in  the  wilderness,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  but  he  tells  us  *  a 
slavish  acquiescence,  under  a  disgusting  superstition,  is  so  remark- 
able an  ingredient  in  their  character,  that  it  checks  all  desire  of  imi- 
tation.'    But  he  shall  himself  describe  '  Harmony.' 

*  This  day,  being  Sunday,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  group- 
ed and  in  their  best  attire,  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  this  wonderful 
community.  It  was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  we  saw  no  human 
creature  about  the  streets: — we  had  even  to  call  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
out  of  church  to  take  charge  of  our  horses.  The  cows  were  waiting 
round  the  little  dwellings  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  their  evening's 
meal.  Soon  the  entire  body  of  people,  which  is  about  seven  hundred, 
poured  out  of  the  church,  and  exhibited  so  much  health,  and  peace, 
and  neatness  in  their  persons,  that  we  could  not  but  exclaim.  Surely  the 
institutions  which  produce  so  much  happiness  must  have  more  of  good 
than  of  evil  in  them ;  and  here  I  rest,  not  lowered  in  my  abhorrence  of 
the  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  such,  which  governs  the  ignorant  by  nursing  them 
in  superstition;  but  inclined  in  charity  to  believe  that  the  leaders  are 
sincere.  Certain  it  is,  that  living  in  such  plenty,  and  a  total  abstraction 
from  care  about  the  future  provision  for  a  family,  it  must  be  some  over- 
bearing thraldom  that  prevents  an  increase  of  their  numbers  by  the  na- 
tural laws  of  population.' — pp.  119,  1^0. 

Happy  Harmonites ! — let  such  scoffers  as  Mr.  Birkbeck  despise 
your  ignorance  and  ridicule  your  '  superstition.'  Above  all,  happy 
if  you  should  escape  the  contamination  of  infidelity  from  such 
neighbours  as  those  who  affect  to  hold  you  up  to  scorn  while  they 
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iinivy  your  prosperity.  Had  it  been  your  misfortiihe  to  have  Mr. 
Morris  Birkbeck  for  a  neighbour,  his  principles  would  soon  have 
'  uproared  the  peace'  of  your  little  society,  and  '  Harmony'  ceased 
to  be  an  appropriate  name ! 

The  neighbourhood  of  Vincennes  is  better  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  our  author  openly  professes : '  the  simple  maxim,  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  do  any  thing  but  injure  his  neighbour,  is  there 
very  broadly  adopted  into  the  practical  as  well  as  political  code' — 
a  pretty  broad  maxim,  and  convenient  enough  where,  of  course^ 
every  man  is  his  own  judge.  '  A  good  citizen  is  the  common  de- 
signation of  respect  when  vu  man  speaks  of  his  neighbour  as  a 
virtuous  man — "  he  is  a  very  good  citizen."'  And,  lastly,  '  per- 
sonal resistance  to  personal  aggression  holds  a  high  place  in  the  class 
of  duties  with  the  citizens  of  Indiana ;'  that  is  to  say,  every  man  who 
is  strong  enough  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  The  baptists, 
however,  do  all  they  can  to  repress  this  summary  mode  of  redress- 
ing injuries  among  the  brethren  of  the  church. 

*  A  respectable  but  knotty  member  of  that  community  was  lately  ar- 
raigned before  their  spiritual  tribunal  for  supporting  heterodox  opini- 
ons on  this  subject.  After  hearing  the  arguments  derived  from  the 
texts  of  scripture,  which  favour  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance,  he  rose, 
and  with  energy  of  action  suited  to  his  words,  declared  that  he  should 
not  wish  to  live  longer  than  he  had  the  right  to  knock  down  the  man 
who  told  him  he  lied/ — p.  100. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  were  about  to  close  our  remarks, 
when  another  production  6i  Morris  Birkbeck  reached  us.  For  a 
farmer,  he  seems  unusually  fond  of  the  pen,  and,  in  justice  to  \m 
taste,  we  may  observe,  that  he  is  likely  to  find  it  more  productive 
than  his  plough.  The  date  of  his '  Notes,'  which  we  have  reviewed^ 
is  September,  18 17^  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  he  had  just '  settled 
down*  in  his  wilderness ;  and  only  two  months  after,  (namely,  in 
November,)  we  find  him  busily  at  work  on  a  second  volume !  A 
third,  and  a  fourth^  we  doubt  not,  are  already  on  the  way  to  his 
publisher. 

I'he  new  work  takes  the  name  of '  Letters  from  Illinois.'  Some 
malicious  friend  has  furnished  him  with  a  motto  of  ominous  im- 
port:  Vox  clamantis  i  Deserto ;  the  voice  of  one  crying  out  of 
the  Desert.  The  fact,  we  suspect,  is  that  simpletons  do  not 
flock  quite  so  readily  as  he  expected  to  the  *  Paradise  thus  opened 
'  for  them  in  the  wild  ;'  he  is  evidently  alarmed,  therefore,  lest  he 
should  be  left  to  the  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  own  happiness.  Mr. 
Birkbeck  allows  too  much  to  his  own  cunning,  or  too  little  to  the 
understanding  of  his  readers  ;  for  his  plan  to  procure  associates  is 
viost  clumsily  laid.  He  has  scarcely,  as  we  have  just  observed,  traced 
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the  outline  of  his  Elysium,  ere  he  falls  to  boasting  as  loudly  of  hil 
pleasures  and  his  profits  as  if  they  were  already  received  and  en- 
joyed :  he  sees  harvests  spread  before  he  has  yet  planted  a  grain  of 
corn,  and  villas  rise  before  he  has  mortized  the  few  rude  logs  which 
shelter  him  from  the  weather!  Nay,  he  receives  letters  from 
anxious  inquirers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  respecting  the  bless- 
ings to  be  obtained  by  purchasing  lots  of  land  in  his  neighbourhood, 
&c.  and  be  answers  them  with  *  a  gravity  that  might  make  one  split/ 
jNever  was  the  game  of  make-believe  played  with  such  ludicrous 
solemnity,  and  such  impudence. 

To  come,  however,  to  these  suppositious  epistles,  (which  re- 
mind us  of '  the  genuine  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  So- 
lomon,') they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  require  from  us  much  notice, 
nor  do  we  think  they  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer  in  any 
,way.  It  would  seem  from  them,  however,  that  we  had  been  mis- 
informed in  one  point,  namely,  respecting  Mr.  Birkbeck's  dis- 
jsatisfactiou  with  his  new  situation ; — it  was  Mr.  Flower  only  (so, 
at  least,  we  understand  the  author,  who  is  very  sore  on  the  sub- 
ject) who  prudently  determined  to  abandon  all  his  visionary  proi- 
jects,  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  return  to  his  own  country ; — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  most  fully  substantiate  the  charge  we  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  against  him  of  being  a  re  viler  and  contemner  of 
dll  religion;  for  he  no  longer  deals  in  insinuations,  but  openly 
avows  his  total  disregard  and  dislike  to  religion  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  that  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  fixed  moral  principles — 
self-interest  is  the  predominant  motive  and  the  end  of  every  mea- 
sure; and  when  Mr.  Birkbeck  tells  us  of  the  ^gentle  manners,  warm 
hearts,  and  cultivated  understandings'  of  the  estimable  Wabashites, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  speaks  by  the  usual  figure — the  pas- 
sage, however,  is  not  unamusing. 

*  But  what  think  you  of  a  community,  not  only  without  an  establish- 
ed religion,  but  of  whom  a  large  ptoportion  profess  no  particular  reli- 
gion, and  think  as  little  about  the  machinery  of  it,  as  you  know  was  the 
case  with  myself?  What  in  some  places  is  esteemed  a  decent  conformity 
with  practices  which  we  despise,  is  here  altogether  unnecessary.  There 
are,  however,  some  sectaries  even  here,  with  more  oi  enthusiasm  than 
good  temper;  but  their  zeal  finds  sufficient  vent  in  loud  preaching  and 
praying.  The  Court-house  is  used  by  all  persuasions,  indifferently,  as 
a  place  of  worship ;  any  acknowledged  preacher  who  announces  him- 
self for  a  Sunday  or  other  day,  may  always  collect  an  audience,  and 
rave  or  reason  as  he  sees  meet.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  few 
Sundays  pass  without  something  of  the  sort.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
generally  deliver  themselves  with  that  chanting  cadence  you  have 
beard  among  the  quakers.    This  is  Christmas  day,  aiid  seems  to  be  kept 
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as  a  pure  holiday — merely  a  day  of  relaxation  and  amusement:  those 
that  choose,  observe  it  reUgiousfy;  but  the  public  opinion  does  not  lean 
that  way,  and  the  law  is  silent  on  the  subject.  After  this  deplorable  ac- 
count you  will  not  wonder  when  you  hear  of  earthquakes  and  tomadot 
amongst  us.  But  the  state  of  political  feeling  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
deplorable.  Republican  principles  prevail  universally.  Those  few 
zealous  persons,  who,  like  the  ten  faithful  that  were  not  found  by  Abra- 
ham, might  have  stood  between  their  heathen  neighbours  and  destruc- 
tion, even  these  are  among  the  most  decided  foes  of  all  legitimacy,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  government  appointed  by  the  people.  They  are  as  fully 
armed  with  carnal  weapons  as  with  spiritual;  and  as  determined  in 
their  animosity  against  royalty  and  its  appurtenances,  as  they  are 
against  th^  kingdom  of  Anti-Christ ;  holding  it  as  lawful  to  use  the 
sword  of  the  flesh  for  the  destruction  of  the  one,  as  that  of  the  spirit  for 
the  other. 

'  Children  are  not  baptized  or  subjected  to  any  superstitious  rite;  the 
parents  name  them,  and  that  is  all:  and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  is  as 
umple  as  the  first.  There  is  no  consecrated  burial  place  or  funeral  ser- 
vice. The  body  is  enclosed  in  the  plainest  coffin;  the  family  of  the 
deceased  convey  the  corpse  into  the  woods ;  some  of  the  party  are  pro- 
vided with  axes,  and  some  with  spades;  a  grave  is  prepared,  and  the 
hody  quietly  placed  in  it;  then  trees  are  felled,  and  laid  over  the  grave 
to  protect  it  from  wild  beasts.  If  the  party  belong  to  a  religious  com- 
munity, preaching  sometimes  follows;  if  not,  a  few  natural  tears  a^e 
shed  in  silence,  and  the  scene  is  closed.  These  simple  monuments  of 
mortality  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods.  Marriages  are  as  little  con- 
cerned with  superstitious  observances  as  funerals;  but  they  are  observed 
as  occasions  of  festivity.  We  are  not  quite  out  of  hearing  of  the  world 
and  its  bustle,  but  the  sound  is  rather  long  in  reaching  us.  We  receive 
the  Philadelphia  daily  papers  once  a  week,  about  a  month  after  they 
are  published  ;  in  these  we  read  extracts  from  the  English  journals  of 
the  month  preceding  :  so  we  take  up  the  news  as  you  forget  it ;  and 
what  happened  three  months  ago  in  Europe  is  just  now  on  the  carpet 
here/ — pp.  23—25.      ' 

The  admiDistration  of  justice  in  these  back-woods,  by  the  ^  cir- 
cuit court,'  must  needs  be  delightful.  Morris  Birkbeck,  who  has  as 
little  regard  for  law  as  for  religion,  thus  introduces  *  his  honour'  the 
)a(%e,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  his  correspondent. 

'  Your  military  or  fox-hunting  experience  has,  I  dare  say,  furnished 
ailventures  similar  to  those  which  are  constantly  occurring  here  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  on  their  progress  from  court  to  court.  The 
judge  and  the  bar  are  now  working  their  way  to  the  next  county  seat, 
through  almost  trackless  woods,  over  snow  and  ice,  with  the  thermome- 
ter about  zero.  In  last  November  circuit  the  judge  swam  his  horse,  I 
think,  seven  tiroes  in  one  day ;  how  often  in  the  whole  circuit  is  not  in 
the  record.  What  would  our  English  lawyers  say  to  seven  such  ablu* 
tions  in  one  November  day  ?  and  then  to  dry  their  clothes  on  their  back 
by  turning  round  and  round  before  a  blazing  fire,  preparatory  to  a 
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hight's  lodging  on  a  cabin  floor  wrapped  in  their  blanket! ;  ivhich,  by 
the  by,  are  the  only  robes  used  by  the  profession  here. 

'  I  have  an  anecdote  of  a  judge  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
and  therefore  1  believe  it.  I  give  it  you  as  an  instance  of  intrepidity, 
as  well  as  of  that  ferocious  violence  which  occurs  but  too  frequently; 
by  no  means,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  judicial  character.  A  few 
years  ago,  before  he  was  advanced  to  his  present  dignity,  the  foreman 
of  a  grand  jury  insulted  him  outrageously,  out  of  court,  of  course.  Tlie 
man  had  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  such  as  hunters  always  carry  about 
them,  and  well  know  the  use  of;  but  the  enraged  barrister,  with  a  hand- 
whip,  or  cow-hide  as  they  are  called,  laid  on  so  keenly  that  he  actually 
cut  his  jacket  to  ribbons  in  defiance  of  the  knife  ;  and  when  the  beaten 
and  bleeding  juryman  made  his  piteous  case  known  to  his  brethren, 
they  fined  him  a  dozen  of  wine  for  his  cowardice. 

*  Another  anecdote.  A  notorious  offender  had  escaped  from  con- 
finement, and,  mounted  on  a  capital  horse,  paraded  the  town  where  the 
judge  resided,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  calling  at  the  stores  and 
grog-shops,  and  declaring  he  would  shoot  any  man  who  should  attempt 
to  molest  him.  The  judge  hearing  of  it,  loaded  a  pistol,  walked  deli- 
berately up  to  the  man  to  apprehend  him,  and  on  his  making  show  of 
resistance  shot  him  immediately.  The  ball  entered  the  breast  and  came 
out  behind,  but  did  not  prove  mortal.  He  fell,  was  reconducted  to 
gaol,  escaped  a  second  time;  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Ohio.' — 
pp.  60—62. 

These  are  really  the  only  amusing  passages  that  we  could  find 
in  the  M'hole  volume.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  dullness — this  we 
did  not  expect  from  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck ;  but  he  appears  already 
to  have  exhausted  his  common-place  book,  and  we  have  therefore 
little  more  than  the  most  wearisome  and  uninteresting  repeti- 
tions of  the  price  of  building  log  huts,  fencing,  cropping,  &c., 
and  of '  anticipations',  on  a  grand  scale,  of  what  his  estate  may  be 
worth,  fourteen  years  hence — interlarded  with  a  copious  sprinkling 
of  vituperation  against  the  rents,  the  taxes,  and  the  '  villainous 
aristocracy'  of  England,  whose  downfall  be  gaily  announces.  The 
dreadful  crisis,'  he  assures  us,  *  is  at  hand.'  p.  28.  And,  in 
generously  giving  some  parliamentary  news  to  a  friend,  only  eigh- 
teen months  after  that  friend  must  have  learned  it  on  the  spot,  he 
rises  in  his  pretensions, 

'  veluti  fanaticus,  oestro 

Percussus,  Bellona,  tuo,  divinafl — 
and  exclaims — *  I  hear  of  a  loan  too,  for  the  interest  of  which 
you  must  have  new  taxes!' 

While  the  delighted  prophet  is  thus  viewing,  in  ecstatic  vision, 
poor  England  involved  in  clouds,  and  abandoned  to  hopeless  misery 
and  despair,  that  elastic  country  is  basking  in  the  broad  sunshine 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  Her  soil,  at  this  moment,  is  covered 
M  ith  the  richest  blessings  of  heaven ;  the  busy  bum  <,  f  industry  is 
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heard  in  all  her  streets;  every  port  is  crowded;  and  ocean  groans 
under  the  fleets  that  are  posting  towards  her  with  every  wind  that 
blows.  Kngland,  in  short,  wants  nothing  but  thankfulness;  no- 
thing but  a  due  sense  of  the  mercies  which  are  heaped  upon  her 
with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Sunk,  however,  and  ruined  as  she  is,  in  Mr.  Birkbcck*s  opinion, 
he  frankly  acknowledges  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  her  if  he  had  owned  the  estate  which  he  only  rented — rented 
too  from  one  of  the  *  villainous  aristocrats.'  It  seems,  however,  by 
his  own  confession,  that  as  long  as  he  held  it  for  about  a  third  of  its 
value,  he  imitated  his  landlord,  and  /ived  as  if  it  had  been  actually 
his  own ;  and  when  he  at  length  discovered  his  mistake,  he  grew 
angry,  railed  against  die  government  and  its  institutions,  and  quitted 
the  country.  In  what  manner  this  imitator  of  a  gentleman  farmer 
lived  while  things  went  on  smoothly,  is  pretty  broadly  glanced  at  in 
one  of  his  letters. 

*  Here,'  (in  the  back-settlements,)  *  I  shall  be  employed  in  enlarging 
the  circle  of  our  enjoyments;  there,' (in  Sussex,)  *  I  was  contracting  it 
daily.  My  family  bad  already  made  several  downward  movements;  w« 
had  learnt  to  dispense  with  the  comfort  of  a  carriage;  we  mounted  our 
hones  instead  :  this  was  no  bad  exchange;  but  the  cause  of  our  making 
the  exchange  was  irksome.  From  horseback  my  daughters  cheerfully 
enough  betook  themselves  to  their  feet :  no  great  harm  in  that,  only  it 
Was  by  compulsion.     So  we  went  down  step  by  step.' — p.  28. 

Had  this  man  submitted,  during  his  long  course  of  prosperity, 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  the  privations  which  are  now  forced  upon 
him,  it  is  apparent,  from  his  own  statement,  that  he  misht  have 
realized  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  the  estate  which  he  cultivated; 
but  vanity  first  indulged  to  excess,  and  tlien  mortified,  joined  to  a 
want  of  principle,  destroyed  all  his  advantages,  drove  him  from 
Society,  and  '  settled  him  down'  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the 
Wabash  ;  whence  he  looks  at  England  (iike  another  great  *  antici- 
pator') with  Jealous  leer  malign,  and  seeks  some  alleviation  of  his 
ulcerated  feelings,  in  attempting  to  seduce  her  capitalists  to  follow 
his  steps,  and  partake  in  his  wretchedness. 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  strong  language,  has  somewhere  said,  that 
*  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  The  patriotism  of 
Morris  Birkbeck,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  is  not 
exactly  that  which  is  meant  by  the  Doctor : — in  fact,  we  know  not 
Well  what  it  is ;  for  he  seems  to  disclaim  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
word  in  every  sense  of  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

*  Our  friend  Cobbett,'  he  says,  *  declaims  about  patriotism  in  sound- 
ing phrases,  but  i  adhere  to  the  maxim  *'  ubi  libertas  ibi  patria."  What 
i»  country  ?  the  soil  ?  Of  this  I  was  only  an  occupant.  The  government  ? 
1  abhorred  its  deeds  and  its  principles.     The  church  ?  I  did  not  believe 

in 
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in  its  doctrines,  and  had  no  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The  army  f 
No.  The  law  ?  We  have  the  same  law  here,  with  some  omissions  and 
some  improvements.  The  people  ?  Yes ;  but  not  the  fund-holders,  nor 
the  soi-disant  House  of  Commons ;  not  the  consumers,  nor  the  creators 
of  taxes.'— pp.  28,  29. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  bears  hard  upon  *  our  friend  Cobbett.'  The  ob- 
ject of  both  is  the  same,  namely ^  money ;  the  commodities  only 
m  which  they  deal  are  different.  '  Friend  Cobbett'  has  nothing 
but  patriotism  to  sell,  and  he  therefore  sets  it  off,  as  Mr.  Birkbeck 
truly  says,  ^  in  sounding  phrases.'  Friend  Morris  has  land  to  dis- 
pose of^  and  be  naturally  does  the  same.  But  both  are  equally 
sincere,  equally  disinterested,  and — to  sum  up  all  in  a  word — 
equally  to  be  trusted.  We  feel  an  honest  pleasure  in  rescuing 
Mr.  Cobbett  from  the  invidious  attack  of  this  reformed  Quaker. 

On  the  whole,  detesting,  as  we  most  cordially  do,  all  the  princi- 
ples avowed  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  moral  and  political,  (religious^  a& 
we  have  seen,  he  has  none,)  we  are  ready  to  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  written  an  entertaining  little  volume  of  '  Notes,'  in  which 
we  are  presented  with  an  interesting  and  in  some  measure  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled,  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  His  *  Letters  from  Illinois'  are 
of  a  different  character  :  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  excite 
the  least  degree  of  interest,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  whom  he  may  succeed  in  seducing  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that  property,  which,  with  all  its 
cheapness,  is  evidently  a  dead  weight  upon  his  hands. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  Whatever  *  New  America' 
may  have  gained  by  the  name  of  Birkbeck  having  ceased  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  the  citizens  of  Old  England,  the  latter  has  no 
reason  to  regret  the  loss.  Many  more  of  ^e  same  stamp  may  well 
be  spared  to  wage  war  with  the  bears  and  red  Indians  of  the 
*  back-woods'  of  America.  For  us — bad  as  England  is  repre- 
sented, by  such  as,  for  reasons  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
alluded,  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  remain  in  it,  we  would  rather 
possess  a  little  cottage,  with  a  few  roods  of  land,  perched  on  the 
skirts  of  a  smiling  common,  mantled  with  the  golden  furze  and 
the  purple  heath,  than  as  many  thousand  acres  of  the  '  pine  bar- 
rens' and  *  savannahs'  of  either  New  or  Old  America — well  con- 
tented to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

*  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still-^ 
Our  country!  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.' 

Art- 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws.  By  T.  P. 
Coarteuay,  Esq.     dvo. 

2.  Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Education  designed  to  prepare  the 
Youthful  Mind  for  a  Career  of  Honour  ^  Patriotismy  and  Phi^ 
lanthropy.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  8cc. 

3.  A  Summary  View  of  the  Report  and  Evidence  relative  to  the 
Poor  haws,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
Observations  and  Suggestions.    By  S.  W.  Nicoll. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  the  City  of 
London  on  the  Abuses  existing  in  Newgate,  ^c  By  the  Uod<^ 
H.  G.  Bennet,  M.  P. 

nPHE  ruin  of  this  kingdom  has  been  predicted  by  shallow  states^ 
^  men  and  malcontents  rather  more  frequently  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  announced  by  crazy  prophets.  Yet,  be- 
cause such  predictions  have  proved  only  the  presumptuousness  and 
folly,  or  the  malevolence  and  madness  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
uttered,  it  would  be  wretchedly  illogical  to  conclude  that  the  world 
will  hold  on  its  regular  course  through  all  eternity,  or  that  the  for- 
tune of  the  country  will  always  bear  it  triumphantly  through  all  dif- 
ficulties. The  doctrine  of  climacterical  years  is  justly  accounted 
among  the  obsolete  errors  of  medicine,  yet  there  are  seasons  of  life 
wherein  the  probabilities  of  disease  and  death  are  greater  than  at 
others, — and  so  it  is  in  die  constitution  of  society.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  foreknown,  as  in  the  human  constitution,  when  such  sea- 
ions  are  to  be  expected,  but  they  may  be  well  discovered  by  a  judi- 
cious observer  when  they  come;  and  he  must  have  observed  little, 
and  reflected  less,  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  one  of  those 
critical  seasons — perhaps  a  more  momentous  one  than  that  in  which 
the  restoration  of  letters  and  the  invention  of  printing,  the  reforma- 
tion in  religion  and  the  discovery  of  India  and  America,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  mankind,  and  affected  them  more  or  less  throughout  the 
gbbe.  Whether  the  crisis  shall  be  for  evil  or  for  good  depends, 
under  Providence,  mainly  upon  ourselves.  It  must  be  for  great 
good'  or  for  great  evil.  Let  us  inquire  what  may  be  done  to  assist 
the  benignant  indications,  and  counteract  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  progress  of  thkt  great  question,  which  is  at  this  time  before 
parliament,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  some  radical  improve- 
ment will  be  effected  in  the  poor  laws,  and  in  the  condition  of 
that  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed,  but  to  whose  de- 
terioration they  have  unquestionably  tended.  Tlie  evil  which  these 
laws  have  produced  increased  slowly  during  the  seventeenth  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  it  had  much  to  over- 
come 
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come  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  English  peasantry.  There 
are  feelings  which  for  a  while  survive  the  institutions  from  w*hich 
they  have  grown:  the  dependence  which  the  feudal  system  created 
¥^as  of  this  kind,  Long  after  the  lord  had  ceased  to  require  the  ser- 
vice of  his  vassals  in  war,  and  to  estimate  his  power  by  the  number 
of  men  whom  he  could  bring  into  the  field  either  for  or  against  his 
sovereign,  the  bond  between  them  continued  unbroken.  They  who 
were  born  upon  his  lands  looked  to  him  as  their  natural  protector; 
the  castle  or  the  manor-house  was  open  to  them  upon  festival  days, 
and  from  thence  they  were  supplied  in  sickness  with  homely  medi- 
cines, and  that  good  diet,  which,  as  old  Tusser  says, '  with  wisdom, 
best  comforteth  man.'  To  look  elsewhere  for  assistance  and  relief 
would  have  been  equally  painful  to  the  one  party  and  injurious  to 
the  other.  The  old  man  had  no  sense  of  degradation  in  accepting 
the  bounty  of  those  for  whom  he  had  faithfully  laboured  in  his 
youth  and  strength  ;  there  was  no  htimiliation  inflicted  or  intended ; 
it  was  part  of  the  payment  of  his  services,  a  debt  of  kindness  and 
good-will,  cheerfully  paid  and  gratefully  received.  As  the  metro- 
polis grew  more  attractive,  the  Lady  Bountifuls  and  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlys  became  extinct :  men  mingled  more  with  the  world,  and 
women  attended  more  regularly  at  Vanity  Fair.  The  peasantry, 
however,  were  still  attached  to  the  soil,  and  took  root  where  they 
were  born.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  were  that  they  grew  up 
with  a  sense  of  family  pride ;  the  son  did  not  wish  to  leave  behind 
him  a  worse  remembrance  than  his  father ;  a  good  name  was  part 
of  bis  inheritance,  and,  in  case  of  unavoidable  mbfortune,  it  assured 
him  relief;  for  charity  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  civilized 
man,  as  cruelty  is  of  the  savage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back 
beyond  the  memory  of  man  for  this  state  of  things  as  very  generally 
existing  throughout  the  country.  A  labourer  would  not,  without 
extreme  reluctance,  apply  for  parochial  aid,  and  nothing  but  ex- 
treme necessity  could  induce  him  to  enter  a  poor-house.  They  who 
were  reconciled  to  the  inevitable  lot  of  poverty  shrunk  from  the 
disgrace  of  pauperism,  and  many  are  the  instances  wherein  money 
which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  scanty  provision  of  old  age  has 
been  laid  aside,  that  there  might  be  something  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  decent  funeral  without  coming  upon  the  parish,  even 
after  death — such  used  to  be  the  character  of  the  stationary  poor. 

Some  price  is  paid  for  every  improvement  in  society,  and  every 
stage  in  our  progress  brings  with  it  its  concomitant  evils :  if  the  good 
do  but  predominate  it  is  all  we  can  expect  in  this  imperfect  world, 
and  all  that  we  ought  to  desire,  for  this  is  not  our  abiding-place* 
In  the  middle  rank  of  life,  which  is  assuredly  the  happiest,  (and 
which  in  this  country  and  at  this  time  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
favourable  situation  in  which  man  has  ever  been  placed  for  the  cul- 
tivation 
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tivaUoti  of  bis  moral  and  intellectual  nature^)  the  greatest  abatement 
of  happiness  arises  from  the  dispersion  of  families  and  the  breaking 
up  of  family  ties.  When  we  think  of  the  patriarchal  age,  it  is  its 
exemptiou  from  this  evil  that  constitutes  its  peculiar  and  almost  ro- 
mantic charm.  How  rarely  is  it  that  a  large  family  is  ever  collected 
together  after  the  years  of  childhood  are  past !  the  daughters  are 
transplanted  into  other  households,  the  sons  go  east  and  west  in 
search  of  fortune,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  their  birth- 
place by  wide  tracks  of  sea  and  land ;  they  are  divided  in  youth, 
and  when  those  meet  again,  who  live  to  meet,  ihe  first  feeling  is 
that  sinking  of  the  spirit  which  the  sense  of  time  and  change  pro- 
duces, embodied  as  it  were,  and  pressing  upon  the  heart  with  all 
the  weight  of  mortality.  There  is  much  to  compensate  for  this  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life — communication  is  maintained  in  absence,  a 
home  for  the  natural  affections  exists — a  resting-place  where  hope 
aud  memory  meet;  a  wider  scene  of  action  brings  with  it  increase  of 
knowledge,  enlargement  of  mind,  new  joys  and  new  powers  of  en- 
joyment— in  most  cases  a  manifest  balance  of  good.  But  the  mi- 
gratory system  extends  lower  in  society  where  there  are  not  the 
aame  qualifying  circumstances :  it  has  arisen,  as  it  became  needful : 
the  state  and  the  general  good  require  that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  re- 
cruits our  fleets  and  armies,  it  furnishes  hands  for  our  manufactures, 
and  supplies  the  consumption  of  life  in  our  great  cities ;  but  its 
moral  effects  upon  the  great  majority  are  lamentably  injurious. 
The  eye  and  the  voice  of  a  parent  never  wholly  lose  their  effect  over 
minds  which  are  not  decidedly  disposed  to  chuse  the  evil  part ;  and 
there  are  always  in  a  man's  birth-place  those  whose  good  opinion  he 
has  been  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  to  whom  he  is  inclined  to  listen 
with  habitual  deference.  From  such  wholesome  influences  the  un- 
educated and  the  ill-educated  are  removed  at  an  age  when  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  affectionate  counsel  and  prudent  controul. 
They  go  where  they  are  altogether  strangers,  or  at  least  where  there 
are  none  who  have  a  near  and  dear  concern  in  watching  over  their 
welfare.  Good  and  evil  manners  are  both  contagious ;  but  the  evil 
contagion  is  the  stronger,  and  it  is  to  this  that  they  are  most  ex- 


And  here  we  may  notice  one  cause  of  moral  deterioration  which 
operates  widely,  at  present,  among  the  class  of  w  hich  we  are  speak- 
ing ; — the  practice  among  the  lower  order  of  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  of  taking  out-of-door  apprentices,  instead  of  boarding 
them  in  the  house,  as  was  the  old  custom.  Boys  and  lads  just 
rising  into  manhood,  are  thus  left  to  themselves  and  to  each  other, 
without  the  ^lightest  controul,  except  that  of  their  own  good  prin- 
ciples, if  th^y  happen  to  have  been  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
diould  go :  we  say  happen,  because  so  little  provision  has  been  made 
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for  this  iu  our  institutions,  and  so  generally  is  it  neglected  by 
individuals  as  well  as  by  the  state,  that  the  youth  in  humble  life, 
who  has  been  properly  instructed  in  his  duty  towards  God  and  man^ 
may  be  regarded  as  unusually  fortunate.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  practice  are  apparent;  the  apprentice,  being  thus  uncontroul- 
ed,  is  in  danger  of  contracting  those  habits  which  lead  to  idleness 
and  want,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  still  more  pitiable  termination ;  and 
many  a  youth  is  thus  sacrificed  whom  a  careful  master  and  the  regu 
lations  of  a  well  ordered  family  might  have  saved  from  ruin.  They 
who  reflect  upon  the  course  of  society  in  this  country  cannot,  in- 
deed, but  perceive  that  the  opportunities  and  temptations  to  evil 
have  greatly  increased,  while  the  old  restraints,  of  every  kind,  have 
as  generally  fallen  into  disuse.  The  stocks  are  now  as  commonly 
in  a  state  of  decay  as  the  market-cross;  and  while  the  population  has 
doubled  upon  the  church  establishment,  the  number  of  ale-houses 
has  increased  ten-fold  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

At  a  time  when  the  legislature  is  taking  into  its  consideration  the 
momentous  question  of  the  Poor  Laws,  it  is  more  than  ever  of  im> 
portance  that  it  should  be  well  understood  how  large  a  part  of  the 
evil  arises  from  causes  which  are  completely  within  the  power  of 
the  local  magistrates,  and  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  which  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
legislative  enactment.     As  the  establishment  of  inns  is  one  of  the 
surest  proofs  and  accompaniments  of  increasing  civilization,  so  the 
multiplication  of  ale-houses  is  not  less  surely  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  an  increased  and  increasing  depravity  of  manners.     It  may 
be  affirmed  broadly  and  without  qualification,  that  every .  public- 
house  in  the  country,  which  is  not  required  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  wayfarers  and  persons  frequenting  a  market,  is  a  seminary 
for  idleness,  misery  and  pauperism.     We  are  speaking  here  of  vil^ 
lages  and  small  towns — large  cities  have  wants  and  diseases  of  theitr 
own,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  every  public-house  in 
the  country,  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  good,  is  in  itself 
a  public  evil  and  a  cause  of  evil.     To  advise  any  sudden  reduction 
of  their  numbers  would  be  absurd.     Hasty  reformations  bring  with 
them  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  are  intended  to  correct : 
but,  in  this  case,  there  is  an  easy  and  unobjectionable  course.     No 
new  house  should  be  licensed  without  clear  proof  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  the  neighbourhood; — which  it  could  only  be  where  a  new 
village  was  rising,  or  where  there  vras  a  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants^ 
from  some  local  causes:    that  a  gentleman's  servant  wanted  an 
establishment,  or  that  a  brewer  found  it  advantageous  to  have  ano- 
ther tap-room  opened  for  the  cossumption  gf  his  beer,  ought  not  to 
be  considered  sufficient  causes  for  adding  to  what  are  already  far 
too  numerous.    With  regard  to  the  unnecessary  number  of  houses 

which 
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which  are  already  open,  the  licence  should  not  be  revived  when  the 
present  occupier  removes,  or  dies ;  one  generation  virould  then  pro- 
duce the  desired  reduction.  And  in  every  instance  where  habitual 
riot  and  dninkenness  were  suffered,  or  the  doors  kept  open  till  an 
improper  hour  of  the  night,  the  licence  should  uniformly  be  taken 
away.  Were  the  magistrates  and  parish-officers  strictly  to  enforce 
these  latter  regulations,  (as  the  law  empowers  and  their  duty  requires 
them  to  do,)  they  would  soon  perceive  the  good  effect  in  the  amended 
morals  of  the  parish,  and  that  amendment  would,  slowly  indeed,  but 
certainly,  be  felt  in  the  poor-rates.  To  punish  offences  is  always 
a  painful  task — there  is  nothing  painful  nor  invidious  in  preventing 
tbem :  and  such  prevention  tends  so  evidently  to  the  immediate  be- 
nefit of  the  persons  whom  it  affects,  that  even  their  own  acquiescence 
in  the  fitness  and  utility  of  the  measure  may  be  looked  for.  The  man 
who  finds  himself  in  the  morning  without  a  head-ache,  and  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket  which  he  would  otherw  ise  have  squandered  in 
procuring  one,  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  his  heart  that  he  is  the 
better  for  the  restriction,  however  much  it  may  have  offended  him 
at  the  time.  But  certainly  they  who  exert  themselves  to  prevent 
drunkenness  and  disorder  will  have  the  women  on  their  side :  the 
wife  will  rejoice  in  measures  Which  may  wean  her  husband  from 
habits  that  ensure  misery  and  want;  and  mothers  will  pray  God  to 
bless  the  magistrates  who  are  instrumental  in  keeping  their  sons 
from  temptation. 

In  the  time  of  James  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  common  even  for 
country  labourers  both  to  eat  their  meals  and  to  lodge  in  inns  or 
ale-houses.  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  in  whose  great  repository 
of  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  poor  this  is  mentioned,  does 
not  determine  whether  this  mode  of  living  was  occasioned  *  by  the 
mjudicious  regulations  of  Elizabeth's  parliament,  which  prohibited 
the  erection  of  cottages,  or  by  the  statute  of  inmates,  which,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  probably  in  other  corporate  towns,  limited  the 
number  of  inmates  in  a  house  to  one  family ;  or  whether  it  was  tlie 
natural  and  intermediate  step  in  the  progress  of  society,  from  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  slave  on  his  master  for  both  diet  arid 
habitation,  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  free  labourer,  who,  at 
present,  rarely  resides  under  the  same  roof  with  his  employer.' 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  curious  system,  or 
whatever  its  extent,  (for  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  general,)  the 
effect  was  much  less  pernicious  than  that  which  our  pot-houses 
produce  at  present.  The  character  of  the  house  itself  was  widely 
different — the  ordinary  was  the  usual  denomination ;  and  thp  word 
victualler,  by  which  the  law  still  designates  an  innkeep^,  implies 
that  origmally  his  profits  were  derived  more  from  the  larder  than 
the  tap.      *  The  Innholders  Posie,'  provided  for  him  by  the  honest 
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old  rhymer,  shews  that  inns  in  those  days  were  upon  the  same  plan 
in  this  country  as  they  now  are  upon  the  continent. 

At  meals,  my  friend,  who  vitleth  here,  and  sitleth  with  his  host, 
Shall  both  be  sure  of  belter  cheer,  and  'scape  with  besser  cost; 
But  he  that  will  attendance  have,  a  chamber  by  himself. 
Must  more  regard  what  pains  do  crave,  than  pas  of  worldly  pelf. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  labourer,  who  lodged  in  one  of  these 
houses,  would  be  little  likely  to  lay  by  any  part  of  his  earnings : 
they  could  be  no  schools  of  frugality;  but  it  is  eqtially  obvious, 
that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  riotous  expenditure.     He  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  family;  it  was  essential  to  their  comfort  that  his 
habits  should  be  sober  and  decent,  and  it  was  more  directly  essen- 
tial to  his  own  also;  because,  according  to  his  conduct  in  this 
point  would  be  the  respect  and  kindness  with  which  he  would  be 
treated.     The  landlord  counted  upon  his  regular  payments,  and 
therefore  to  have  encouraged  him  in  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  more  immediate  gain,  would  have  been  like  killing  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs.     The  landlord,  we  may  be  sure,  would  re- 
member the  old  stave: — 

Give  us  old  ale  and  book  it, 

O  give  us  old  ale  and  book  it; 

And  when  you  would  have  your  money  for  all. 

My  cousin  may  chance  to  look  it. 
But  this  system  is  entirely  out  of  use  in  the  country,  and  in  large 
towns  there  are  no  other  remains  of- it  than  may  be  traced  in 
the  ordinaries  and  the  cook-shops.  The  eating  and  drinking  houses 
are  now,  in  a  great  degree,  separated,  the  one  being  as  useful  as  the 
other  is  pernicious.  For  the  labouring  man,  the  ale-house  is  now 
a  place  of  pure  unmingled  evil;  where,  while  he  is  single,  he 
squanders  the  money  which  should  be  laid  up  as  a  provision  for 
marriage,  or  for  old  age ;  and  where,  if  he  frequent  it  after  he  is 
married,  he  commits  the  far  heavier  sin  of  spending,  for  bis  own 
selfish  gratification,  the  earnings,  upon  which  the  woman,  whom  he 
has  rendered  dependent  on  him,  and  the  children  to  whom  he  has 
given  birth,  have  the  strongest  of  all  claims.  The  diminution  of 
these  houses  is  one  of  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means  of 
real  radical  reform. 

The.lower  orders  may  be  divided  into  the  large  classes  of  per-^ 
sons  employed  in  agriculture,  manufacturers,  handicraftsmen, 
miners,  day-labourers,  and  domestic  servants:  there  is,  likewise,  a 
very  numerous  body  in  great  cities,  which  the  wants  of  a  great  city 
create,  draymen,  hackney-coachmen,  porters,  butchers,  &c. :  the 
army  and  navy  are  supplied  from  all  these  classes;  the  unfortunate, 
and  still  more,  the  improvident,  compose  the  great  army  of  paupers, 
while  the  outcasts  and  reprobates  are  those  vagabonds  and  ruffians 

who 
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ivho  annoy  and  endanger  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  Spanish 
Census,  which  was  taken  before  we  had  any  thing  more  than  mere 
conjecture  to  proceed  upon  in  this  important  part  of  statistics,  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  employments  of  men  with  a  minuteness 
which  is  highly  curious,  though,  in  our  complicated  system  of 
society,  it  would  be  hardly  attainable.  We  have  however  before 
us  some  tables,  formed  with  great  knowledge  and  singular  ability^ 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  number  of  families  employed  in  agri- 
culture, throughout  England  and  Wales,  are,  upon  an  average  of  all 
the. counties,  thirty-six  in  a  hundred.  Manufacturers,  it  is  obvious^ 
must  always  be  exposed  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations,  arising 
from  causes  over  which  neither  they  nor  their  employers  have  any 
controul :  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  those  which  are  occasioned 
\)y  the  humour  of  fashion  might  be  removed,  if  they  who  lead  the 
fashions  were  made  sensible  of  the  severe  injury  which  is  often 
done  to  large  bodies  of  men,  by  the  capricious  disuse  of  any  article 
for  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand :  he,  however,  who 
should  expect  this,  must  be  a  sturdy  believer  in  the  perfectibility  of 
women ;  and  indeed,  in  general,  the  demand  which  ceases  in  one 
quarter  is  only  transferred  to  another,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
industry  is  put  in  motion  by  the  same  expenditure.  But  the  stop- 
pages which  arise  from  political  causes  bring  with  them  no  com- 
pensation of  this  kind;  they  are  more  extensive,  and  they  are,  in 
their  very  nature,  irremediable.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
situation  of  the  manufacturers  is  worse  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
labouring  classes,  for  whose  services  there  is,  generally  speakings 
a  certain  and  equal  demand,  and  that  demand  almost  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  but  local  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand  the 
difference  of  wages  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this,  though  the 
chances  of  ill  fortune  do  not  usually  enter  into  our  calculations  for 
80  much  as  they  ought.  Wages,  of  course,  must  always  differ 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  dexterity  or  strength 
of  the  workmen ;  but  the  wages  of  every  handicraft  man  through- 
out this  kingdom  are  more  than  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  in 
ordinary  times^  it  is  only  in  agriculture  that  they  are  unjustly  de- 
pressed by  the  injurious  effect  of  the  poor  laws.  What  then  are 
the  causes  of  pauperism  ? — misfortune  in  one  instance,  misconduct 
in  fifty ;  want  of  frugality,  want  of  forethought,  want  of  prudence, 
want  of  principle; — want  of  hope  also  should  be  added.  But  hope 
and  good  principles  may  be  given  by  human  institutions; — it  is  the 
interest,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  government,  to  see  that  they  are 
given;  and  if  they  are  not  followed  by  prudence  and  prosperity,  as 
their  natural  consequence,  the  evil  will  be  of  that  kind  for  which 
the  sufferer  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself.  Weak  as  we  are  and 
prone  to  sin,  it  is  not  often  that  Ve  murmur  against  the  dispensations 
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of  Providence.  The  privations,  the  suflferings,  the .  bereavements 
which  come  from  God,  are  borne  humbly,  and  patiently,  and  reli- 
'  giously : — it  eveq  seems  as  if  the  heart  were  like  those  fruits  which 
ripen  the  more  readily  when  they  are  wounded.  But  if  affliction 
soften  the  heart,  adversity,  too  often,  tends  to  harden  it :  the  injuries 
of  fortune  affect  men  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  are  resented  like 
wrongs;  and  when  they  proceed  from  misconduct,  any  feeling  is 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  self-condemnation.  Men  seek  to  justify 
themselves  against  the  inward  accuser,  and  set  up  the  standard  of 
their  own  morality  against  the  law.  Guilt  is  a  skilful  sophist :  the 
veriest  wretch  who  subsists  by  pilfering,  or  closes  a  course  of 
more  audacious  crimes  at  the  gallows,  forms  for  himself  a  system 
which  b,  in  its  origin  and  end,  the  same  as  that  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  other  philosophers  of  the  Satanic  school. 

It  is  among  tlie  lower  classes  that  those  miseries,  as  well  as  those 
diseases  are  found,  which  become  >  infectious  to  the  community. 
The  vices  to  which  they  are  prone  are  idleness,  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  cruelty :  gambling  is  the  least  frequent,  and  might 
almost  wholly  be  prevented,  were  the  magistrates  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  the  parish  officers  to  do  their  duty.  Cruelty  is  less  within 
the  cognizance  of  human  laws,  and  yet  we  trust  those  abominable 
sports,  which  tend  to  foster  it,  will  be  prohibited ;  this  indeed  is 
a  bestial  principle  which  no  moral  and  religious  alchemy  can  trans- 
mute into  any  thing  good :  the  others  are  only  perversions  of  the 
great  springs  of  human  action ;  which,  when  they  have  their  proper 
direction  assigned  them,  operate  immediately  to  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  and  the  public.  They  proceed  from  self-indulgence,  or 
that  love  of  excitement  which  man  retains  as  a  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic from  inferior  animals,  when,  in  all  other  respects,  he  has, 
as  far  as  possible,  degraded  himself  to  their  level.  Where  this  is  the 
case  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  individual,  even  in  civilized 
and  Christian  countries — even  in  our  own.  Animals  go  rightly,  ac- 
cording to  the  ends  of  their  creation,  when  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves ;  they  follow  their  instinct,  and  are  safe :  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  man;  the  ways  of  life  are  a  labyrinth  for  him ;  his  infancy  does 
not  stand  more  in  need  of  a  mother's  care,  than  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  require  to  be  nursed  and  fostered;  and  when  these 
are  left  to  starve  for  want  of  nutriment,  how  infinitely  more  de- 
plorable is  his  condition  than  that  of  the  beasts  who  perish ! 

Herein  it  is  that  our  Reformation  was  left  imperfect.  No  blame 
for  this  is  imputable  to  those  good  and  admirable  men  by  whose 
leaniing  and  labour  it  was  effected,  by  whose  martyrdom  it  was 
sealed.  They  felt  and  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  good  educa- 
tion for  the  people;  and  that  most  excellent  prince,  Edward  VI., 
reckoned  it  first  among  the  medicines  which  must  cure  the  sores  of 
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tlie  commonweal :  be  reckoned  it  '  first  in  order,  as  first  in  dignity 
and  degree.'    *  Men/  said  he,  '  keep  longest  the  savour  of  their 
first  bringing  up ;  wherefore,  seeing  that  it  seemeth  so  necessai7  a 
thingy  we  will  show  our  device  herein.'     Every  thing*  indeed  which 
a  good  and  judicious  mind  could  desire  as  tending  most  surely  to 
the  improvement  of  his  country  and  his  kind,  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  by  this  extraordinary  youth — '  I .  Good  education. 
2.  Devising  of  good  laws.    3.  Executing  the  laws  justly  without  re- 
spect of  persons.    4.  Example  of  rulers.     5.  Punishing  of  vaga- 
bonds and  idle  persons.     6.  Encouraging  the  good.     7.  Ordering 
ivell  the  Customers.     8.  Engendering  friendship  in  all  parts  of  the 
commonwealth.     These  be  the  chief  points  that  tend  to  order  well 
the  whole  commonwealth.' — *  Nevertheless,'  he  says,  '  when  all 
these  laws  be  made, ^established,  and  enacted,  they  serve  to  no  pur- 
pose except  they  be  fully  and  duly  executed.     By  whom  ?  By  those 
that  have  authority  to  execute ;  that  is  to  say,  the  noblemen  and 
the  justices  of  peace.     Wherefore  I  would  wish  that  after  this  Par- 
liament were  ended,  those  noblemen,  except  a  few  that  should  be 
with  me,  went  to  their  counties,  and  there  should  see  the  statutes 
fully  and  duly  executed ;   and  that  those  men  should  be  put  from 
being  justices  of  the  peace  that.be  touched  or  blotted  with  those 
vices  that  be  against  these  new  laws  to  be  established :  for  no  man 
that  is  in  fault  himself  can  punish  another  for  the  same  offence/ 
With  due  allowance  for  the  little  which  is  not  applicable  to  our 
present  state  of  society,  every  thing  is  here  noted  which  is  required 
for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  people, — sound  instruction  for  all, 
wholesome  chastisement  for  the  dissolute,  wholesome  encourage-^ 
ment  for  the  well-disposed,  and  the  watchful  execution  of  those 
minor  laws>  upon  the  proper  observance  of  which  the  general  weal 
is  i^ot  less  dependent  than  domestic  comfort  and  happiness  are  upon 
the  minor  morals.    Time  passes  on,  manners  and  customs  change, 
institutions  are  modified ;   some  ripen  in  the  course  of  age,  and 
others  fall  to  decay ;  but  the  great  principles  of  politics  and  ethics, 
of  public  and  private  morality,  are  fixed  and  immutable, — fixed  as 
the  order  of  the  universe,  immutable  as  its  Creator. 

The  platform  of  general  instruction  was  not  laid  (as  it  should 
have  been)  when  we  passed  from  popery  to  protestantism.  Funds 
wrested  iniquitously  from  the  church,  and  which,  if  justly  applied, 
would  have  provided  for  this  most  important  object  with  a  munifi- 
cence of  which  no  age  or  country  has  ever  yet  seen  an  example, 

*  <  I  could  wish/  sa^g  King  Edward,  <  that  when  time  shall  serve,  the  superfluous 
and  tedious  statutes  were  brougkt  into  one  sum  together,  and  made  more  plain  and 
short,  to  the  intent  that  men  might  the  belter  understand  them ;  whieh  thing  shall 
mach  help  to  advance  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth.' — If  this  were  to  be  desired  in 
Vif  days»  how  ioftniiely  mors  nee^^ul  must  it  be  now ! 
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were  dilapidated  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  rapacity  of  his  favourites;  and  perhaps  if  his  saintly  son  had  at- 
tained to  longer  life,  he  might  have  found  his  best  intentions  frus- 
trated by  the  opposition  which  they  virould  have  experienced  from 
selfishness,  cupidity,  and  contending  parties.  But  unhappily  while 
little  was  done,  the  easier  work  of  undoing  had  proceeded  with  its 
natural  rapidity.  Such  as  the  instruction  of  the  Romish  church  is^ 
it  was  amply  provided  by  the  Romish  establishment:  its  outward  and 
visible  forms  were  always  before  the  eyes  of  the.  people;  the  cere- 
monials were  dexterously  interwoven  with  the  whole  habits  of  their 
usual  life ;  the  practice  of  confession,  baleful  as  it  is,  and  liable  to 
such  perilous  abuses,  had  yet  the  effect  of  bringing  every  individual 
under  the  knowledge  of  his  spiritual  teacher,  while  a  faith,  blind 
indeed,  and  grossly  erroneous,  was  kept  alive  in  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  populace  by  superstitious  observances,  the  scaffolding  and  the 
trappings,  the  tools  and  the  trinkets  of  popery.  In  addition  to  all 
these  means,  the  country  was  filled  with  itinerant  preachers,  actively 
employed  in  co-operating  with  the  secular  clergy  to  one  general 
end,  (however  opposed  to  them  in  individual  interest,)  and  in  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  church  establishment. 
Under  that  state  of  things,  every  person  in  the  kingdom  was  in- 
structed in  as  much  of  Christianity  as  his  teacher,  erring  himself  and 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  thought  necessary  for  salvation.  He  was 
well  taught  in  certain  legends,  and  knew  perfectly  the  romance  of 
his  patron  saint,  and  the  fable  of  his  favourite  idol :  he  had  a  lively 
faith  in  purgatory,  and  had  learnt  when  to  kneel  and  when  to  cross 
himself  at  a  mysterious  and  unintelligible  service ;  and  he  could  re- 
peat certain  prayers,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their  devoutness  and 
of  the  utility  of  repeating  them,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  one  syllable.  Great  superstition  was  inculcated,  and 
implicit  faith,  and  it  has  been  wisely  and  charitably  observed  by 
John  Wesley,  that'  God  makes  allowance  for  invincible  ignorance^ 
,and  blesses  the  faith  notwithstanding  the  superstition !' 

This  was  the  religious  state  of  our  common  people  before  the 
Reformation ;  the  point  of  instruction  was  reached  at  which  their 
teachers  aimed,  and  which  their  rulers  thought  necessary.  And 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  common  people  in  Catholic  countries 
at  this  day,  where  they  have  not  been  infected  by  the  pestilence  of 
revolutionary  impiety.  Its  effect  in  attaching  them  invincibly  to 
the  old  institutions  of  their  native  land  has  been  nobly  exemplified 
in  La  Vend6e,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain.  It  is  accompanied  every 
where  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  with  a  most  adulterated  system  of  morals  as  well  as  of  faith : 
but  if  the  same  diligence  had  been  used  in  these  kingdoQi^  for  iq- 
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Btructing  every  person  in  the  pure  faith  and  pure  morals  of  the 
Jilnglish  church,  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  equally  suo 
cessful ? 

We  shall  not  surely  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  favour 
the  abuses  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  therefore,  without  appre- 
hending censure,  we  may  express  our  regret,  that,  when  those  abuses 
were  shaken  off,  it  was  either  not  found  possible,  or  not  thought 
convenient,  to  reform  the  regular  clergy,  instead  of  abolishing 
them  altogether.  Every  person  who  has  seen  these  orders  in  coun* 
tries  where  they  yet  exist,  must  know  with  what  scandal  they  are  at- 
tended iu  their  unreformed  state,  though  the  crimes  imputed  to  them 
in  England,  as  a  pretext  for  the  violent  and  iniquitous  measure  of 
their  dissolution,  were  beyond  all  doubt  grossly  exaggerated.  But 
here  we  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  and  perhaps  shall  one  day  feel  yet 
more  severely,  the  evil  consequences  of  having  disbanded  the  whole 
auxiliary  force  of  the  church ;  who  did  for  it  what  the  Methodists 
and  other  proselyting  sectaries  are  now  doing  against  it ;  and  per- 
formed duties  which  the  parochial  clergy  have  never  been  numerous 
enough  to  discharge  in  all  places,  had  the  zeal  in  every  case 
existed,  and  which,  however  zealous,  it  is  not  possible  that  thej 
should  discharge  in  populous  places.  Their  institution,  by  rendering 
poverty  a  part  of  their  religious  profession,  effected  in  their  behalf 
the  difficult  point  of  making  it  perfectly  compatible  with  gene- 
ral respect.  These  preachers  were  taken  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  parochial  clergy,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  a  certain  and 
proper  degree  of  affluence,  were  impoverished,  the  necessary  effect 
of  making  them  poor  being  to  expose  them  to  contempt. 

The  evil  consequences  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  church  are  fre- 
quently noticed  by  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  and  the  succeed- 
ing reign  : — '  Politic  men,'  saiys  one,  '  begin  apace  already  to  with- 
hold their  children  from  schools  and  universities ;  any  profession 
else  better  likes  them,  as  knowing  they  may  live  well  in  whatsoever 
calling,  save  in  the  ministry.' — *  They  have  taken  away  the  unction 
and  left  us  nothing  but  the  alabaster  box,  the  shreds,  the  sheards, 
the  scrapings  of  our  own.' — '  As  for  the  ministers  that  have  livings/ 
says  Thomas  Adams,  (and  his  marginal  note  says  leavings  not  liv" 
ings,  Thomas  Adams  being  addicted  to  the  sin  of  punning,) '  they 
are  scarce  live-ons,  or  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families 
living ;  and  for  those  that  have  none,  they  may  make  themselves 
merry  3/vith  their  learning,  if  they  have  no  money,  for  they  that 
bought  the  patronages  must  needs  sell  the  presentations. 

*  Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius. 
'  And  then,  if  Balaam's  ass  hath  but  an  audible  voice  and  a  soluble 
purse,  be  shall  be  preferred  before  his  master,  were  he  ten  pro- 
phets.    If  this  weather  hold,  Julian  need  not  send  learning  into 
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exile f  for  do  parent  will  be  so  irreligious  as^  with  great  expenses, 
to  bring  up  his  child  at  once  to  nfiisery  and  sin/ 

The  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  though  it  still  requires 
improvement,  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  the  effects  of  this  long  continued  evil  are  still  felt. 
For  while  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  thought  insuffi- 
cient, the  population  has  doubled  upon  those  means,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  populace  in  England  are  n[>ore  ignorant 
of  their  religious  duties  than  they  are  in  any  other  Christian  country. 
>  [t  would  make  any  true  Christian's  heart  bleed  to  think,'  says 
fiishop  Croft,  '  how  many  thousand  poor  souls  there  are  in  this 
land  that  have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than  heathens ;  thousands 
of  the  mendicant  condition  never  come  to  church,  and  are  never 
looked  after  by  any  ;  likewise  thousands  of  mean  husbandry-men 
that  do  come  to  church,  understand  no  more  of  the  sermon  dian 
brutes.  Perchance  in  their  infancy  some  of  them  learnt  a  little  of 
their  Catechism,  that  is,  they  could,  like  parrots,  say  some  broken 
pieces,  but  never  understand  the  meaning  of  one  line ;  but  after- 
wards, as  they  grow  up  to  be  men,  grow  more  babes  in  religion, 
so  ignorant  as  scarce  to  know  their  Heavenly  Father;  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  before  they  are  able 
to  give  account  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Thus  it  is  generally 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  city  as  bad ;  partly  for  the  reason  before 
specified,  and  partly  by  reason  the  number  in  many  parishes  is  far 
greater  than  any  one  pastor  can  have  a  due  care  of;  he  cannot  know 
half  the  nagies  or  faces  of  them,  much  less  their  faults  and  beha* 
viour,  which  is  requisite  that  he  may  both  instruct  and  reprove  when 
there  is  need.'  At  this  day  the  case  is  worse  than  when  the  good 
■Bishop  of  Hereford  thus  represented  it ;  the  increase  of  popula 
tion,  were  there  no  other  cause,  would  unavoidably  have  made  it 
worse.  But  we  must  also  regard  the  growth  of  large  towns  during 
the  last  threescore  years ;  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the 
"vices  which  unhappily  both  the  one  and  the  other  generate,  feed, 
and  foster.  Thus,  even  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  darkness 
has  in  this  respect  been  gaining  upon  light,  just  as  weeds  and  bram- 
bles spread  themselves,  where  cultivation  is  neglected.  And  what 
is  to  be  looked  for,  if,  while  we  have  been  remiss  in  sowing  good 
seed,  the  enemy  has  continued  to  sow  tares,  with  that  pestilent  ac- 
tivity by  which  mischievous  and  malignant  natures  are  distinguished, 
«— what  indeed  but  such  an  increase  of  pauperism,  profligacy,  and 
crimes  of  every  kind,  as  that  to  which  the  poor-rates  and  the  courts 
of  law  at  this  time  bear  frightful  and  formidable  testimony ! 

It  has  been  well  argued  by  Stillingfleet,  that  God  exercises  a 
particular  providence  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  kingdoms 
and  nations,  making  it  better  or  worse  accordii^  to  the  moral  dnd 

reli£Jipus 
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religious  condition  of  the  people.  For  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  not  less  immutable  than  its  physical  laws.  The  seasons 
are  not  linked  together  in  more  inevitable  sequence  than  human 
actions  and  their  consequences ;  and  trees  do  not  more  certainly 
bring  forth  fruit  after  their  kind  than  good  and  evil  are  attendant 
upon  virtue  and  vice.  For  individuals,  indeed,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing may  not  always  be  in  this  world — the  greater  their  misery  when 
it  is  deferred  :  but  communities,  existing  only  in  time,  cannot  escape 
from  their  temporal  account.  There  can  be  no  permanent  pros- 
perity unless  it  be  founded  upon  industry,  virtue  and  religion ;  the 
public  vi'eal,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals  rests 
upon  these, and  rests  upon  them  wholly;  in  proportion  as  the  people 
become  idle,  immoral,  and  irreligious,  the  state  becomes  insecure, 
its  base  is  undermined,  and  it  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
that  ^  ill  policy,  as  in  architecture,  the  ruin  is  greatest  when  it  be- 
gins with  the  foundation.' 

Id  the  miserably  misgoverned  Turkish  empire  men  are  at  this 
time  retrograding  from  the  settled  to  the  nomadic  state  of  life ; 
the  wandering  population  is  continually  increased  by  those  who 
desert  to  it  from  the  oppression  which  they  endure ;  and  thus  the 
last  remaining  wrecks  of  civilization,  in  what  was  once  the  most  ci- 
vilized, the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the 
whole  habitable  earth,  would  one  day  be  destroyed,  if  it  were  not 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Providence  will  bring  about  a  great  and 
beneficial  change  in  its  own  good  time.  Those  who  thus  prefer 
the  wilderness  to  the  city,  and  the  tent  to  the  fixed  habitation,  are 
in  some  respects  bettered  by  the  exchange ;  they  are  less  in  danger 
of  the  plague,  and  if  they  leave  none  of  their  vices  behind  them,  they 
acquire  at  least  manly  habits  to  which  they  were  strangers  before. 
The  change  which  has  been  going  on  among  us  has  none  of  these 
qualifying  circumstances  for  the  individual,  while  it  tends  to  the 
direct  and  immediate  detriment  of  the  commonweal.  With  us^ 
they  who  withdraw  themselves  from  the  service  of  society  are  en- 
listed instantly  against  it.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  earnings,  they  begin  to  consume  the  property 
of  others.  Hobbes,  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  Leviathan,  has  deli- 
neated his  commonwealth  as  a  crowned  and  armed  human  image, 
whose  body  is  composed  of  individuals;  the  magistrates  form  the 
breast,  the  military  are  its  arms,  and  if  the  figure  had  been  given 
at  full  length,  the  peasantry  and  mechanics  would  have  been  seen 
constituting  the  feet  and  legs.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  else-^ 
where  the  apt  similitude  which  he  has  found  for  the  libellous  and 
seditious  members  of  the  community.  If  he  had  contemplated  the 
present  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  he  might  have  devised  one  not  less 
.appropriate  for  the  paupers  of  the  state^  f^nd  the  body  of  his  per- 
sonified 
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sonified  Commonwealth  would  have  appeared  as  much  infested 
with  extraneous  and  injurious  life  as  that  of  a  beetle  with  its  an- 
noying parasites,  being  of  all  creatures  the  one  which  is  most  tor- 
mented by  such  attendants. 

The  remedies  for  this  great  evil  are  what  King  Edward  indicated, 
good  education  ;  the  due  administration  of  good  laws ;  coercion 
for  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  wicked ;  encouragement  for  the 
well-disposed. 

Much  has,  undoubtedly,  been  done  for  educating  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  these  latter  years,  but  it  wants  a  firm  and  permanent 
foundation,  ^fhe  schools  which  have  hitherto  been  established  are 
supported  wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  liberality,  which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  and 
man,  will  not  abate,  though  it  should  no  longer  be  provoked  by  the 
excitement  of  hostile  views  and  interests  :  but  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  funds  which  are  thus  raised  shall  be  con- 
siderably increased;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  necessity  that  exists.  At  this  time  it  is  stated, 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  there  are  in  London  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  children,  between 
I  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  without  the  means  of  education  ;  and 
that  from  tvyro  to  four  thousand  of  these  are  hired  out  to  beggars 
and  employed  in  thieving. 
[  The  prodigious  increase  of  youthful  criminals  is  an  effect  of  the 

^      enormous  increase  of  the  metropolis,  though  so  direct  and  obvious 
I     a  cause  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject.     Great  cities  do  not  with  more  certainty  generate  foul 
/      air,  and  condense  contagion,  than  ihey  assist  the  propagation  of 
moral  diseases.     And  yet,  under  a  good  police,  medical  and  moral, 
!     the  means,  both  of  prevention  and  remedy,  may  be  applied  with 
i     far  greater  celerity,  and  therefore  with  more  likelihood  of  success, 
,     than  in  places  where  the  population  is  scattered.     Accordingly,  in 
'     all  Utopian  romances,  the  perfect  model  of  policy,  according  to  the 
author's  notion  of  this  wide  subject,  is  always  exhibited  in  the  ca- 
pital of  his  ideal  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  only  attempt  which 
has  ever  been  made  for  exhibiting  such  schemes  in  practice,  the 
,    people  were  all  collected  into  inclosed  towns.     Here,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  all  ideal  schemes  of  government  a  greater  superin- 
tendence is  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  greater 
J   interference  with  the  actions  of  individuals  and  the  occupations  of 
private  life,  than  has  ever  been  exercised  under  the  most  despotic 
monarchies.     And  so  surely  is  this  passion  for  interference  found 
in  thase  persons  who  seat  themselves  in  imagination,  or  in  reality, 
in  the  seat  of  the  lawgivers,  without  having  any  legal  pretensions 
or  natural  qualification  for  the  place^  that  both  in  our  own  history, 

and 
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and  in  that  of  France,  the  men  who  were  loudest  in  demanding  the 
most  unlimited  liberty  for  themselves,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
have  no  sooner  been  in  possession  of  power,  than  they  have  laid 
the  severest  restrictions  upon  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  all 
except  themselves  and  their  own  party.    . 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  tending  toward  the  same  extreme ;  but 
we  shall  err  wickedly  and  perilously  on  the  other  side,  if  we  allow  the 
evil,  or  any  evil  which  we  possess  the  meaus  of  controlling,  to  take 
its  course  uncontrolled.  Children  are  daily  to  be  seen,  in  hundreds 
and  thousands,  about  the  streets  of  London,  brought  up  in  misery 
and  mendicity,  first  to  every  kind  of  suffering,  afterwards  to  every 
kind  of  guilt,  the  boys  to  theft,  the  girls  to  prostitution,  and  this  not 
firom  accidental  causes,  but  from  an  obvious  defect  in  our  institu- 
tions !  Throughout  all  our  great  cities,  throughout  all  our  manufac- 
turing counties, .the  case  is  the  same  as  in  the  capital.  And  this  pub-> 
lie  and  notorious  evil,  this  intolerable  reproach,  has  been  going  on 
year  after  year,  increasing  as  our  prosperity  has  increased,  but  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  If  this  were  regarded  by  itself  alone,  distinct  from 
all  other  evils  and  causes  of  evil,  it  might  well  excite  shame  for 
the  past,  astonishment  for  the  present,  and  apprehension  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  if  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  pau- 

^  perism,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  and  the  indefa- 
tigable zeal  with  which  the  most  pernicious  principles  of  every  kind 
sire  openly  dissetpinated,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  law  and  of 
all  things  sacred,  the  whole  would  seem  to  form  a  fund  of  vice,  mi- 
sery, and  wickedness,  by  which  not  only  our  wealth,  power,  and 
prosperity,  but  all  that  constitutes  the  pride,  all  that  constitutes  the 

/  happiness  of  the  British  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  and 

;  lost. 

The  sternest  republican  that  ever  Scotland  produced  was  so 
struck  by  this  reflection,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  wish  for  the  re- 
establishment^  of  domestic  slavery,  as  a  remedy  for  the  squalid 
wretchedness  and  audacious  guilt  with  which  his  country  was  at 
diattime  overrun.  No  sooner  was  a  system  of  parochial  education 
established  there,  than  a  change  began  to  operate.  The  roots  of 
Aat  huge  overspreading  evil  were  cut,  and  Scotland,  which  was 
then  as  lawless  and  barbarous  as  Ireland  is  now,  became  the  most 
orderly  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  growth  of  manufactures, 
the  abuse  of  distillation,  and  the  infidelity  with  which  some  of  tho 
Scotch  schools  have  spawned  during  the  last  half  century  are  great 
counteracting  principles,  whose  influence  must  be  lamentably  felt., 
These  principles  are  common  to  both  countries;  and  the  strikuig 
advantages  which  Scotland  possesses  on.  the  score  of  general  morals 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  two  causes,  its  parochial  education  and  the 
Bianagement  of  its  poor.  We  have  before  us  a  Table  of  the  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  persons  committed  for  criminal  offences  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  to  the  population  of  those  parts,  formed 
upon  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1H05  to  1809-  In  London 
and  Middlesex  it  was  1  in  854;  in  the  midland  circuit  1  in  5414; 
in  Scotland  1  in  19,967.  That  there  is  any  thing  better  in  the 
Scotch  character  than  in  our  own,  we  should  not  acknowledge,  nor 
M'ould  they  pretend ;  the  difference  can  only  be  caused  by  the  care 
with  which  the  people  are  trained  up  in  moral  and  religious  habits, 
— this  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  policy,  and  with- 
out which  all  other  measures  of  good  government  are  imperfect  and 
insecure.  The  Utopians  understood  this  well : — '  summam  adhi- 
bent  industrianiy  ut  bonas  protenus  opinionesy  et  conservandtz  ipso- 
rum  Reipuhlica  utilesy  teneris  adhuc  et  sequacibm  puerorum 
animis  imtillent;  qua  ubi  pueris  penitus  insederint,  virosper  tutam 
vitam  comitanttn;  magnamqueadtuendumpublka  rei  statum  (qui 
non  nisi  yitiis  dilabitur,  quae  ex  perversis  nascuntur  opiniouibus) 
0fferwit  utilitatem.* 

The  quack  in  politics,  like  the  quack  in  medicine,  prescribes  one 
remedy  for  all  the  maladies  of  the  commonweal :  it  is  a  sure  crite- 
rion of  quackery  to  do  so.  Education  alone  will  not  do  every  thing, 
but  it  is  the  base  upon  which  every  thing  must  rest,  and  unless  we 
lay  the  foundation  here,  we  are  building  upon  sand.  Are  we  con- 
tented with  our  institutions,  civil  and  religious  f  have  we  risen  and 
thriven  under  them,  with  God's  blessing,  and  by  their  means? 
have  they  been  tried  and  sifted  in  controversy,  proved  and  approved 
by  experience,  purified,  and  matured  and  sanctified  by  time?  why 
then  do  we  omit  any  possible  means  of  engrafting  them  upon  the 
hearts  of  every  succeeding  generation,  of  amalgamating  them  with 
their  moral  and  intellectual  being, — 

*  That  generations  yet  to  come  might  to  their  unborn  heirs 
Religiously  transmit  the  same,  and  they  again  to  theirs !' 
So  well  are  the  Jesuits  aware  how  much  depends  upon  laying  the 
foundation  deep,  that  they  insist  upon  having  their  pupils  left  wholly 
to  their  care  during  the  whole  time  of  their  education :  *  the  pro- 
gress and  happiness  of  the  young  student,  not  less  than  the  disci- 
pline of  collegiate  life,  require  that  he  should  not  be  removed,  even 
at  the  times  of  vacation.' — So  it  is  said  in  the  terms  of  the  college 
which  the  Jesuits  have  established  in  Ireland.  The  same  principle 
was  laid  down  by  the  founder  of  the  Methodists  as  a  fundamental  law 
for  his  school  of  the  prophets.  A  catechism  was  prepared  by  Buo- 
naparte's orders,  to  be  generally  used  throughout  his  extensive  em- 
pire, wherein  the  chief  principle  inculcated  was  the  duty  of  a  devoted 
obedience  to  the  Emperor.  Wherefore  should  we  be  less  wise  in 
pur  generation,  when  the  means  required  for  accomplishing  a  better 
end  are  at  upexceptionable  as  the  object  ?  Little  more  than  the  due 

observance 
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observance  of  good  laws  aiid  customs  b  necessary  here ;  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  well-directed  zeal  and  benevolence^  with- 
oot  any  legislative  interference.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  were  adopted  in  some  parish  where  the  circum- 
stances  should  be  favourable  to  its  adoption,  and  that  instead  of  re- 
lieving poor  families  by  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
children,  it  were  determined  that  the  children  themselves,  above  the 
age  of  three  years,  should  be  taken,  educated,  and  maintained. 
Whether  every  child  so  supported  would,  by  the  time  it  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen,  have  indemnified  the  parish  for  the  whole  cost  of  its 
maintenance  and  instruction,  is  a  subordinate  consideration.  Locke 
supposed  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  so  did  Berkeley.  That 
they  might  do  so  is  certain,  and  the  obstacles  would  arise  not  from 
the  children  themselves,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  fit  persons 
to  direct  their  industry.  But  however  much  the  economical  part 
of  the  scheme  might  fail,  the  greater  object  would  be  accomplished,, 
that  every  child  would  be  instructed  in  its  duty,  trained  up  in  orderly 
and  decent  habits,  and  taught  some  useful  employment. 

Mr.  Courtenay  has  discussed  this  subject  with  that  good  feeling 
and  good  sense  which  distinguish  his  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws. 

*  The  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  charity  schools,  it 
not  a  speculative  project  for  bettering  the  condition  of  society;  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  question  but  that  a  residence  at  home,  with  affec 
tionate  and  independent  parents,  would  in  that  point  of  view  be  prefer^ 
able;  but  the  question  now  is,  whether,  where  that  independence  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  virtuous  feeling  greatly  endangered, — where  the 
parent  is  unable  to  feed  bis  child  and  incapable  of  teaching  him, — the 
state  may  not  ensure  a  moral  education  to  the  being  which  it  preserves. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  compel  the  separation  of  the  child  from  the  parent, 
where  the  parent  undertakes  to  maintain  it;  or,  in  all  cases,  to  prohibit 
the  pubU.c  authorities,  from  assisting  the  parent  without  that  conditit^n. 
It  is  simply  intended  to  enact,  that  when  a  parent  declares  himseh  un- 
able to  maintain  those  whom  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  dependent 
upon  him,  bis  neighbours  should  have  a  rij^ht  to  say  to  him,  ^'  we  will 
not  supply  your  deficiencies,  but  we  will  protect  your  child  against  the 
«ffectof  your  neglect." 

*  The  measure  is  assuredly  one  of  the  mildest  which  we  can  adopt  if 
we  retreat  at  ail  from  the  present  system.  It  may,  indeed,  be  deemed 
too  little  of  a  reform,  and  censured  as  '^  a  solecism  against  the  simpk 
^  and  powerful  policies  of  nature;*'  inasmuch  as  it  involves,  equally 
with  the  present  mode,  the  undertaking  to  feed  all  the  children  of  the 
jHX)r. 

*  \i  is  much  for  the  law  to  sSy,  that  no  man's  child  shall  starve ; — it  is 
certainly  too  much,  that  it  should  also  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  sub- 
listed  in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  parents,  and  so  that  no  more 
incoovenience  shall  be  sustained  on  its  account,  than  if  the  parents  had 

fulfilled 
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fulfilled  their  natural  duties  towards  it.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  by 
an  adequate  addition  to  their  income,  is  to  put  a  pauper  in  a  better  si« 
tuation  than  any  other  member  of  society,  since  some  inconvenience, 
deprivation,  or  degradation  follows  in  almost  all  but  the  very  highest 
ranks,  .the  birth  of  a  numerous  family.  Inconveniences,  and  afflictions 
indeed,  of  the  very  nature  of  the  present  suggestion,  are  felt  by  parents 
in  the  middling  classes;  many  of  the  public  establishments,  of  which 
persons  of  moderate  incomes  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves,  re- 
quire separation  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  submission  lo  rules 
offensive  and  irksome.  At  an  age  somewhat  later,  a  banishment  to  dis-  . 
tant  and  unhealthy  climes  is  often  the  only  resource.  Few  fathers  can 
ensure  to  their  children  a  continuance  in  the  rank  of  society  in  which 
they  were  born.  In  the  case  of  the  very  poorest,  there  would  be  no 
lower  degree  but  actual  starvation ;  that  the  law  attempts  to  prevent, — 
not  because  this  lowest  class  has  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  gene- 
ral inconvenience,  but  because  in  such  a  case,  the  evil  would  be  more 
severe  than  humanity^  allows  us  to  contemplate. 

'  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  probable,  that  much  less  of  misery 
would  be  sustained  by  children  in  the  proposed  schools,  than  the  most 
liberal  administration  o(  the  Poor  Laws  would  otherwise  prevent  by 
money  payments.  Large  as  are  the  sums  allowed,  there  is  still  unques- 
tionably much  of  squalid  poverty,  and  much  suffering  from  disease 
amongst  numerous  families  in  general.  In  the  schools,  attention  would 
doubtless  be  paid  to  the  health  and  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children, 
and  much  more  of  filth  and  misery  withdrawn  from  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  than  the  pecuniary  allowance  now  averts.  The  inexpediency 
of  the  proposal  might  perhaps  fairly  be  grounded,  rather  upon  its  milcf- 
ness  and  consequent  inefficiency,  than  upon  the  harshness  of  its  pressure 
upon  the  people.* — pp.  54 — 56*. 

Even  in  an  Utopian  parish  it  would  only  be  needful  to  suppose 
a  regular  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  salaried  overseer,  or  the 
select  vestry,  and  a  little  of  that  notice  and  that  attention  toward  the 
children,  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  and  the  wealthier  inhabitants, 
which  kind  hearts  could  find  a  pleasure  in  bestowing.  A  parish 
where  this  measure  should  be  adopted  and  properly  conducted, 
would  not  find  itself  burthened  with  too  many  children  in  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of  those  who  required 
its  aid  would  begin  sensibly  to  diminish,  for  the  Saving  Banks  will 
then  have  a  visible  effect, *and  they  who  have  been  thus  trained  up 
will  acquire  a  spirit  of  independence,  a  habit  of  industry,  a  sense 
of  prudence,  and  a  feeling  of  principle  which  will  prevent  them 
from  marrying  till  they  have  soine  provision  in  store.  Away  then 
with  all  silly  theorems  concerning  population, — the  battology  of 
statistics,  *  with  many  words  making  nothing  understood.'  Popu- 
lation cannot  be  discouraged,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
legislative  regulations — you  might  as  well  attempt  to  regulate  the 
seasons.     The  one  thing  needful  is  to  give  the  lower  classes  that 
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knowledge  and  those  principles  which  shall  make  them  understand 
that  moral  restraint  is  a  duty,  and  that  their  duty  and  tlieir  interest 
are  the  same ;  teach  them  this,  and  put  within  their  power  the  means , 
of  bettering  their  own  condition,  (which  the  Saving  Banks  will  do,) 
and  there  may  perhaps  be  more  reason  to  apprehend,  as  in  the 
educated  ranks  of  life,  that  marriage  will  be  thought  of  too  late, 
than  too  early. 

Give  us  an  educated  population,^ — fed  from  their  childhood  with 
die  milk  of  sound  doctrine,  not  dry-nursed  in  dissent, — taught  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  king,  to  know  their  duty  toward  their  fel- 
low-creatures and  their  Creator, — the  more  there  are  of  such  a 
people,  the  greater  will  be  the  wealth  and  power  and  prosperity  of 
a  state :  for  such  a  people  constitute  the  strength  of  states, — 

To  suppose  that  we  can  have  too  many  such  inhabitants  while 
tracts  of  improvable  land  are  lying  waste  at  home,  or  while  any 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  is  in  possession  of  wild  beasts,  or 
wilder  men,  is  t(*  suppose  that  statesmen  will  always  be  incapable  of 
deriving  lessons  from  the  past,  and  of  making  provision  for  the 
future.  As  if  there  were  no  means  whereby  human  policy  could 
provide  for  the  most  inevitable  and  most  obvious  consequence  of 
improved  civilization!  As  if  we  were  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  that  Providence,  which  regulates  inscrutably,  and  yet 
with  perfect  fitness  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  (that  single  and 
universal  fact  being  a  perpetual  manifestation  of  its  presence,)  had 
not  made  the  earth  capacious  enough  for  all  the  creatures  whom  it 
was  intended  to  support !  And  let  no  man  be  deluded  into  an  ap-  , 
probation  of  this  pleiophobiaj  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  a£Fords 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  theories  of  equality,  and  all. 
visionary  schemes  of  revolution  founded  upon  the  perfectibility  of 
man.  It  is  not  by  a  treatise  upon  statistics  that  this  spirit  is  to  be 
laid, — though  you  were  to  read  the  book  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward,— arx:ording  to  an  approved  form  of  exorcism.  He  who 
should  trust  to  this  argument  would  do  worse  than  if  he  leant  upon 
a  broken  reed :  he  would  find  the  weapon  turned  against  him ;  aq 
Agrarian  of  three  hours  standing' in  the  school,  would  beat  (and 
brain  him  too  if  that  were  possible)  with  his  own  staff. 

But  such  families  as  would  require  the  proposed  support  for 
tbeir  children  are  happily  as  yet  by  far  the  smaller  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  their  proportion  will  diminish  as  the  condition  of  the 
people  IS  improved  by  better  education,  better  morals,  and  the 
temporal  benefits  ^hich  thes^  will  produce.  There  is  a  much  more 
numerous  class  of  children  upon  the  next  step  in  society,  who  are 
supported  by  their  parents  in  the  proper  course  of  things,  but  whos^ 
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instruction  is  not  less  an  object  of  public  concern.  The  rudi- 
ments of  religion  are  best  learnt  at  our  mother's  knees : — it  is  in 
the  order  of  nature  that  where  we  receive  our  natural  life,  there 
we  should  receive  our  spiritual  being  also ;  that  the  same  affec« 
tionate  solicitude  by  which  our  bodily  frames  are  nurtured  should 
first  develope  in  us  those  finer  faculties  whereby  we  are  made 
heirs  of  immortality.  Were  the  children  catechised  in  the  church 
at  stated  seasons,  according  to  the  good  old  custom,  a  few  trifling 
rewards  to  the  children  themselves,  and  a  few  marks  of  encourage- 
ment and  approbation  to  those  parents  who  deserved  it,  would 
produce  greater  and  better  effects  upon  both,  than  those  persons 
may  believe  who  have  yet  to  learn  how  easily  the  human  heart  is 
affected  by  kindness,  especially  when  it  b^s  the  character  of 
condescension. 

Then^lect  of  this  important  duty  has  been  long  complained  of. 
'  Considering,'  says  one  of  our  old  prelates,  *  how  this  necessary 
work  of  catechising  hath  been  n^ected  for  many  years  past,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  aged  need  it  as  much  as  the  youth. 
But  would  parents  and  masters  well  consider  the  great  advantages 
diat  woidd  accrue  to  them  even  in  their  worldly  concerns,  they 
would  be  very  zealous  to  come  themselves,  and  both  see  and  hear 
their  youth  catechised  and  bred  up  in  piety  and  godliness ;  the  want 
whereof  hath  bred  that  great  undutifulness  in  children,  that  sloth 
and  falseness  of  servants  which  we  sadly  behold  in  this  degenerated 
age.  The  examine  of  some  would  be  followed  by  others,  and  8<y 
by  d^ees  the  number  would  increase;  and  when  catechising  by  this 
means  begins  to  grow  in  fashion,  it  would  quickly  be  taken  up  by 
all.  God  be  merciful  to  us,' — pursues  this  pious  writer, '  that  re- 
ligion in  many  is  chiefly  for  fashion  sake !  yet,  I  hope,  by  God's 
assisting  grace,  religion,  beginning  though  but  in  fashion,  would  end. 
at  last  in  true  devotion,  at  least  in  many,  if  not  in  all.'  It  was  Dr. 
Hammond's  custom,  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year,  to  spend 
an  hour  before  ^ening  prayer  in  catechising;  the  parents  and. 
elder  persons  were  wont  to  be  present,  and  he  used  to  say  they 
reaped  more  benefit  from  this  than  from  his  sermons.  Upon  this 
subjeet  his  biogn^er  has  a  remark  most  applicable  to  existing: 
circumstances :  '  If/  he  says,  *  in  those  times  catechetical  institu-< 
tions  were  very  seasonable,  it  will  fiow  be  much  more;  when  prin** 
ciples  have  been  exchanged  for  dreams  of  words  and  notions,  if  not 
for  a  worse  season  of  profane  contempt  of  Christian  truth.'  *  For 
my  part,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  '  I  have  spent  the  greater  half  of  my 
life  in  this  station  of  our  holy  service ;  I  thank  God,  not  unpaiiv- 
fully  «or  unprofitably.  But  there  is  no  one  thing  of  which  I  repent 
so  much,  as  not  to  have  bestowed  more  hours  in  this  public  exercise 
<^f  Catediism,  in  r^ard  whereof  I  would  quarrel  with  my  very  ser- 
mons. 
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nions,  and  wish  that  a  greatpart  of  them  had  been  exchanged  for  this 
preaching  conference.  Those  other  Divine  Discourses  enrich 
the  brain  and  the  tongue;  this  settles  the  heart.  Those  other  are 
but  the  descants  to  this  plain  song.  Contemn  it  not,  my  brethren, 
for  the  easy  and  noted  homeliness :  the  most  excellent  and  most 
beneficial  things  are  most  familiar/ 

It  is  not  presumed  here  that  men  may  be  made  good  Christians, 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  that  holy  appellation,  by  those  ordinary 
cares  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  establishment  to  take,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  to 
see  taken.  But  the  foundation  may  certainly  be  laid  by  thosfe 
ordinary  cares ;  such  knowledge  may  and  ought  to  be  given  aa 
that  no  man  perish  for  ignorance,  and  the  state  will  find  those  men 
good  subjects  whom  it  makes  only  decent  Christians  ;  thus  fal*  their 
neighbours  and  the  community  are  concerned  ;  all  beyond  this  is 
between  themselves  and  their  God.  Let  us  suppose  a  country 
parish,  containing  from  two  to  three  thousand  inhabitants^  where 
the  simple  and  easy  measures  of  which  we  have  spoken  should  be 
adopted : — the  children  of  the  paupers,  instead  of  being  suffered 
to  grow  up  in  filth  and  pauperism,  would  receive  a  wholesome 
education  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  be  trained  up,  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  to  habits  of  industry,  decency,  and  gopd  orden 
The  children  of  the  other  inhabitants  would  be  examined  in  the 
elements  of  religion  on  stated  days  in  the  church,  and  receive  from 
the  clergyman,  after  the  final  examination,  some  little  reward  pro- 
portioned to  their  deserts,  with  especial  reference  to  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  individual ;  some  remuneration  of  that  kind> 
which  is  acceptable  to  all,  being,  however,  distributed  to  all  who 
had  attended  regularly,  without  distinction,  as  the  means  of  render- 
ing attendance  a  thing  desired  by  the  children  themselves.  Sup- 
pose that  a  prayer-book  or  a  Bible  were  given  to  such  as  had 
merited  some  especial  mark  of  approbation ;  he  must  know  little 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  its  finer  workings,  who  should  hesitate 
to  believe,  that  a  Bible  or  a  prayer-book,  thus  obtained,  with  the 
salutary  lessons  and  recollections  that  it  would  bring  to  the  mind> 
might  not  sometimes  save  one  that  was  tottering^  and  sometimes 
contribute  to  recover  one  that  had  fallen.  Such  rewards  would 
be  to  the  rising  generation  what  medals  and  stars  are  to  men 
engaged  in  a  military  life— objects  of  proper  ambition^  proofs 
of  good  desert,  and  motives  for  further  exertion  in  well-doing. 
Nor  would  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  things  upon  the  parents  be 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  good.  The 
commendation  bestowed  upon  their  children  would  become  to 
them  a  source  of  laudable  and  useful  pride,  and  they  would  them- 
selves be  in  no  slight  degree  benefited  by  the  performance  of  a 
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duty  which  would  often  be  neglected,  if  no  such  motive  for  its  per- 
formance were  held  out.  While  good  offices  were  thus  rendered 
by  the  clergyman  on  his  part,  a  feeling  of  good-will  and  gratitude 
towards  him  would  spriug  up,  and  that  sense  of  individual  im- 
portance would  be  gratified  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  not  one  of 
the  weakest  inducements  whereby  so  many  are  led  to  separate  from 
the  church  in  which  they  were  born,  and  enrol  themselves  among 
the  Methodists. 

We  are  supposing  a  possible  case,  such  as  in  part  already  exists 
in  some  places,  and  such  as  a  zealous  clerg}'man,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  worthy  and  intelligent  parishioners,  might  realize 
anywhere,  except  in  those  places  where  the  diseases  of  crowded 
civilization  require  a  stronger  interference.  The  next  and  tinal  step 
in  that  religious  education,  which  the  establishment  is  called  upou 
to  provide,  is  the  rite  of  confirmation.  When  the  church  of  £ng- 
laud  was  purified  from  all  superstitious  or  superfluous  ordinances 
this  ceremony  was  wisely  retained,  as  being  well  adapted  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  young  minds  properly  prepared  for  it. 
Yet  there  are  great  numbers  who  never  receive  the  rite,  because  it 
is  performed  only  in  the  larger  towns,  and  persons  in  humble  life 
are  deterred  by  considerations  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  from 
sending  their  children,  if  the  distance  (as  it  often  is)  be  such,  that 
the  journey  there  and  back  cannot  be  performed  in  a  single  day. 
That  this  is  the  case  we  know,  and  in  pointing  it  out,  we  are  assured, 
that  when  it  is  known,  it  will  be  remedied.  If  indeed  the  bishops 
were  occasionally  to  visit  the  smaller  towns  for  this  purpose,  and 
even  the  larger  villages,  their  presence  might  produce  a  beneficial 
effect,  operating  silently,  and  unseen,  yet  such,  that  it  would  be  felt 
by  individuals,  and  perceived  hereafter  in  the  amended  state  of  pub- 
lic morals. 

The  apprehension  of  ridicule,  and  the  certainty  of  slanderous 
misrepresentation,  will  not  deter  us  from  again  and  again  repeat- 
ing that  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  young  and  old,  and  all 
intermediate  ages,  for  individuals  and  for  communities.  It  is  more 
than  ever  needful  to  proclaim  this  at  a  time  when  profane  and  im- 
pious ribaldry  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  is  protected  by  juries, 
huzzaed  by  mobs  even  in  the  very  seat  and  sanctuary  of  the  laws, 
and  rewarded  by  public  subscriptions.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  more 
than  ever  needful  to  proclaim  that  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  can  rest  upon  any  other  sure  foundation, — all 
else  is  fleeting,  all  else  is  mutable,  all  else  is  insecure.  "^Fhis  is 
the  only  permanent  good,  a  good  which  will  endure  through  life, 
and  in  death,  and  after  it.  This  it  is  which  should  be  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  our  existence.  Here  is  the  right  basis  of  educa- 
tion ;  here  we  have  an  unerring  principle  of  conduct;  here  we  have 
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safety  in  temptation,  consolation  in  sorrow,  support  in  infirmity, 
Aid  hope  and  joy  in  death.  Weak  and  frail  and  fallen  as  we  are, 
here  we  have  our  strength  and  our  salvation.  And  not  only  the 
welfare,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  stafe  depends  upon  the  same 
cause.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  Lord  Clarendon  that  *  there  can 
be  no  possible  defection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  re- 
verence IS  paid  to  the  church :'  and  it  has  been  with  equal  truth 
observed  by  Burke,  that  a  predominant  inclination  toward  Jacobint 
ism  appears  in  all  those  who  have  no  religion,  when  otherwise  their 
disposition  leads  them  to  be  advocates  even  for  despotism. 

Let  us  pursue  the  picture  of  what  might  be  the  condition  of  a 
parish,  well  regulated  under  the  existing  laws.  The  maintenance- 
and  education  of  the  poor  children,  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  all  the  rising  race,  has  been  provided ; — there  remains  the  mere 
difficult  task  of  correcting  and  improving  the  existing  generation, 
which  is  to  be  efiected  by  the  steady  administration  of  good  laws. 
And  here  the  proper  means  would  be  to  bring  the  public-houses 
into  good  order,  and  reduce  their  numbers  wherever  it  can  be  done ; 
to  repair  tlie  stocks ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  habits  of  Sabbath 
breaking,  such  as  gambling  in  public  places,  which  are  ofFennive 
to  public  decency,  and  disgraceful  to  the  magistrates  wherever  they 
are  suffered  to  prevail.  A  notice  that  these  offences  would  be 
punished  would  prevent  the  greater  part  of  such  assemblages ;  a 
reprimand  on  the  second  Sunday  to  those  who  w  ere  found  offending, 
would  probably  preclude  the  necessity  of  ordering  any  person  to 
the  stocks  on  the  third ;  but  if  an  offender  should  afterwards  be 
apprehended,  one  such  exhibition  would  be  fin  effectual  cure. 

Mr.  Vivian  was  asked  by  the  Poor  Law  Committee,  whether  he 
thought  that  limiting  the  number  of  public-houses  m  paiishes  gene- 
rally, would  be  a  measure  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  poor- 
rates.  This  gentleman,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
replied, — 

*  I  think  very  much.  1  think  the  difference  between  three  public- 
houses  and  six  would  turn  many  drunken  men  into  sober.  When  pub- 
licans are  poor,  from  being  numerous,  they  are  supposed  to  do  anything 
to  get  men  into  their  houses.  Cockfights,  and  other  riotous  and  barba- 
rous amusements,  often  originate  in  such  motives,  a  cause  of  corruption 
which  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.' 

In  the  Reports  of  that  meritorious  Society,  it  is  observed,  that 
a  law  which  should  give  to  the  women  the  complete  disposal  of 
the  earnings  of  their  ovin  labour,  would  add  a  considerable  increase 
to  the  industry  of  the  kingdom. 

*  It  is  an  ancient  jnaxim,' says  the  old  author  of"  England's  Wants," 
'  interest  Reipublicce  ut  re  sud  quuque  bene  utatur;  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  every  subject  should  make  a  right  use  of  his  own 
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estate.  Wherdbre,  amongst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, (those  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  observed  by  them  almost  at 
sacredly  as  the  Two  Tables  or  Ten  CommandmenU  of  the  Jews,)  it  is 
especially  provided,  that  a  guardian  should  be  set  over  the  person  and 
estate,  not  only  of  idiots  and  madmen,  but  of  all  prodigal  persons. 
This  law  hath  been  derived  from  them  to  all  our  neighbouring  nations, 
and  enjoyed  by  them  ever  since  they  enjoyed  civility,  even  to  this  very 
day.  To  England  only  this  law  is  wanting ;  not  that  England  is  with- 
out such  unreasonable  creatures,  for  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the 
English  nation  is  naturally  as  much  or  more  addicted  to  prodigality 
than  any  nation  in  Europe,  the  sad  effects  whereof  are  everyday  before 
our  eyes, — wives  that  have  brought  great  estates  left  poor  needy  wi- 
dows ;  children  of  noble  illustrious  families,  brought  to  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  to  do  base  ignominious  things,  unworthy  of  their  noble  an- 
cestors, and  dishonourable  to  the  very  degrees  of  honour  which  their 
fathers  purchased  by  their  merit,  and  maintained  by  their  laudable  fru- 
gality. Where  this  forementioned  law  is  in  use,  the  prodigal  person  is 
thus  defined — is  qui  neque  modum  nequejinem  habet  in  expensis^ one  that 
spends  without  limits  or  bounds.  Any  man  being  proved  to  be  such, 
is  declared  uncapable  of  managing  his  own  estate,  or  of  making  a  will, 
or  of  entering  into  bond,  or  of  being  a  witness,  &c. ;  and  thereupon  a 
guardian  is  put  over  him  and  his  estate,  to  allow  him  necessaries  out  of 
his  own  estate,  and  to  preserve  the  rest  to  his  next  kindred.  Now  the 
king  of  England  hath  his  breve  de  inquirendo  de  idiotd,  and  his  breve  de 
inquirendo  de  furioso;  and  can  any  solid  reason  be  produced  why  his 
majesty  should  not  have  also  his  breve  de  inquirendo  de  prodigo^  di- 
rected in  like  manner  to  the  escheator  of  the  county,  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men?' 

Blackstone,  when  he  notices  this  provision  of  the  Roman  law, 
says  that  the  propriety  of  the  practice  seems  very  questionabre, 
*  for  although  it  is  doubtless  an  excellent  method  of  benefiting  the 
individual,  and  of  preserving  estates  in  families,  it  hardly  seems 
calculated  for  the  genius  of  a  free  nation,'^  who  claim  and  exercise 
the  liberty  of  using  their  own  property  as  they  please.  Sic  utere 
tuo  ut  alien um  non  ladas,  is  the  only  restriction  our  laws  have 
given  with  regard  to  economical  prudence.'  Perhaps  Blackstone 
has  not  regarded  the  provision  in  its  true  light;  it  is  not  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  an  individual,  whom  it  treats  in  some  degree  as  a 
criminal,  and  on  whom  it  fixes  a  mark  of  reproach  and  public 
shame,  but  for  the  protection  of  his  helpless  family,  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  his  mercy;  and  if  in  consideration  of  them  the 
maxim  of  our  own  law  which  he  cites  had  been  extended  to  em- 

•  While  we  are  writing  this,  the  newspapers  copy  from  the  American  paper  a  proof 
that  such  a  law  is  not  thought  '  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free  nation'  in  repab- 
Jican  America. — *  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  subscribers  have  been  duly  appointed 
guardians  of  Hezekiah  Alien,  yeoman  and  a  spendthrift — and  all  persons  are  hereby 

forbidden  from  trusting  or  dealing  with  the  said  Hezekiah. ^Josjah  Sandford,  Robert 

Wilson,  Guardians.^ 
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hnce  such  a  restriction,  there  are  instances  enough  in  the  common 
practice  of  our  courts,  which  would  have  justified  a  more  vi<dent 
strain  of  its  construction.  The  law  which  the  Society  requires 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  earnings  of  industrious  women 
from  their  wasteful  husbands,  is  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
law,  to  which  Blackstone  objects.  The  most  obvious  objection  is, 
diat  it  would  occasion  domestic  discord,  and  introduce  into  a 
family  two  independent  wills  where  on  the  one  side  obedience  has 
been  declared  a  duty ; — but  this  is  greatly  or  wholly  invalidated  by 
the^circunistances  under  which  alone  it  would  be  applicable. 
Whether  the  evil  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  require  a  correcting 
law,  may  perhaps  be  jusdy  questioned;  though  few  persons  can 
have  been  conversant  with  the  lower  classes  without  having  ob- 
served some  cruel  examples.  There  is,  however,  this  argument  to 
be  urged  in  its  favour,  that  the  legal  condition  of  those  women  for 
whom  this  relief  is  desired,  is  at  present  worse  than  that  of  their 
superiors  ;  and  certainly  it  appears  a  hard  injustice,  that  while  the 
fortune  of  a  portioned  wife  is  secured  by  marriage  settlement  from 
the  husband,  the  earnings  of  one  whose  whole  means  of  support 
are  derived  from  her  own  industry,  should  not  have  an  equivalent 
protection.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no 
laws  can  protect  us  against  our  own  imprudence;  and  that  they 
who  make  an  ill  choice  in  marriage,  hastily  entering  into  an  engage- 
ment which  is  to  last  till  it  be  dissolved  by  death,  must  take  the 
consequence  of  their  election  for  better  for  worse,  and  know  that 
they  must  do  so,  for  it  is  in  the  bond. 

.  But  the  establishment  of  Saving  Banks  will  create  frugal  habits,, 
as  well  as  encourage  them.  Opportunity  may  be  expected  to  make 
economists, — not  perhaps  as  often  as  it  makes  a  spendthrift, — yet 
more  readily  than  it  makes  a  thief,  though  it  be  proverbially  noted 
for  teaching  larceny. 

*  The  grand  object,'  say^  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  upon  Mendicity,  '  is  to  prop  up  poverty,  and  to  prevent 
persons  falling  into  indigence.  Indigence  is  a  state  wherein  a  person  is 
UJiable  to  maintain  himbelf  by  his  labour:  poverty  is  that  state  where  a 
.man's  manual  labour  supports  him,  but  no  more;  the  other  is  when 
there  is  a  surplus  from  his  labour.  But  I  conceive  the  Provident  Banks 
would  give  the  community  at  large  what  would  be  most  invaluable  in 
society,  provident  habits  ;— -that  the  pride  of  having  money  in  the  bank, 
and  the  advantage  arising  from  having  their  interest,  would  induce  many 
persons  to  put  in  small  sums,  that  would  otherwise  spend  them.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  the  practical  eftect ;  and  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  human  nature  will  shew,  that  when  a  man  gets  on  a  little  in  the 
ivorld,  he  is  desirous  of  getting  on  a  little  farther.  This  is  an  object  of 
the  first  consideration  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.' 

So  certam  indeed  is  the  growth  of  provident  habits,  that  it  has 
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been  said,  if  a  journeyman  lays  by  the  first  five  shillings,  his  for* 
tune  is  made.  Mr.  William  Hale,  one  of  those  persons  ^ho  have 
bestowed  most  attention  upon  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  exerted  themselves  most  for  their  benefit,  declares  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  any  one  coming  to  the  parish  who  had  ever 
saved  money. 

•  Those  individuals/  he  says,  •  who  save  money  are  better  workmen : 
if  they  do  not  do  the  work  better,  they  behave  better,  and  are  more 
respectable;  and  I  would  sooner  have  a  hundred  men  who  save  money 
in  ray  trade,  than  two  hundred  who  would  spend  every  shilling  they 
get.  In  proportion  as  individuals  save  a  little  money,  their  morals  are 
much  better;  they  husband  that  little,  and  there  is  a  superior  tone 
given  to  their  morals,  and  they  behave  better  from  knowing  they  have  a 
little  stake  in  society/ 

In  agricultural  parishes,  where  the  children  of  the  indigent  should 
be  properly  educated  and  instructed  in  their  duties,  the  public- 
houses  strictly  superintended,  the  dissolute  corrected,  and  the  best 
encounigement  given  to  industry,  by  affording  it  ready  and  safe 
means  of  placing  its  earnings  to  account,  it  would  seldom  happen 
that  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  would  be  in  want  of 
employment.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  tliat  one  of  these 
remedial  means  is  by  itself  capable  of  producing  was  stated  in  evi^ 
dence  to  the  Committee.  A  school  was  established  a  few  years  ago 
at  Hoxton,  vyhere  there  were  a  great  number  of  very  depraved  poor; 
since  that  time,  the  moral  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  visible  to  ail  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  in- 
stances  have  been  pointed  out  of  the  most  complete  reformation  in 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  parents,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  children  having  been  introduced  into  the  school ; — 
some  of  these  children  have  actually  taught  their  parents  to  read, — 
a  fact,  which  if  it  be  less  picturesque  than  the  story  of  the  Grecian 
Daughter,  is  not  less  affecting.  As  a  branch  from  this  school, 
another  was  established  at  Hn<:;gerstone,  a  place  inhabited  chiefly 
by  bricklayers  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  society,  and  some  of  them, 
it  is  said,  perhaps  of  the  very  worst  character.  So  proverbial  was 
this  place  for  depravity,  that  no  man  or  woman  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing would  walk  across  to  Hackney  that  way,  though  it  was  the 
nearer  path;  and  if  a  thief  was  pursued  and  ran  to  Haggerstone, 
no  constable  or  runner  would  go  beyond  a  certain  line ; — so  that 
with  reference  to  ruffians  and  criminals  of  every  dcNcription,  it  was 
called  the '  city  of  refuge.'  It  is  afKrmed,  that  the  face  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  completely  changed  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  change  is  ascribed  by  all  to  the  cbtablishment  of  the  school 
there.  The  benevolent  persons  by  whom  these  schools  have  been 
instituted  have  formed  societies  for  visiting  children  that  are  sick, 

and 
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'  tod  the  poor  have  expressed  such  surprize  at  the  interest  takes 
in  their  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  their  children,  that  it  has  had 
the  best  possible  effect.'  These  facts  are  stated  to  the  Committee 
as '  positive  proof  of  the  good  resulting  from  such  institutions.' — 
If  so  much  has  been  eifected  under  circumstances  the  most  unfa- 
vourable, the  good  effect  may  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty 
in  places  where  there  is  no  concentration  of  wretchedness  and 
guilt. 

How  much  then  in  this  good  work  of  reform,  of  real  radical 
reform y  that  reform  which  beginning  in  the  root  of  the  state  would 
be  felt  through  the  trunk  and  all  its  limbs  even  to  the  minutest 
ramification,  in  every  leaf  and  germ, — how  much  might  be  effected 
by  individuals  exerting  themselves  in  their  own  sphere,  for  the 
immediate  good  of  others,  and  for  their  own  almost  equally  imme- 
diate advantage  !  And  how  encouraging  is  it  to  perceive  that  all 
this  may  be  accomplished  so  easily,  and  with  so  little  change  in  the 
existing  Poor  Laws!  Lord  Falkland  used  to  say,  that  all  great 
mutations  are  dangerous,  even  where  what  is  introduced  by  the 
change  would  have  been  very  profitable  upon  a  primary  foundation. 
The  greatest  and  most  beneficial  of  all  changes  may  be  produced 
gradually  and  surely  widi  the  least  possible  innovation,  and  by  the 
easiest  and  most  unobjectionable  means.  It  is  for  the  minister  to 
look  well  to  the  religious  instruction  of  all  his  youthful  parishioners, 
and  for  the  gentry  to  assist  him,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  aided  his 
chaplain  in  the  performance  of  this  office.  It  is  for  the  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  alehouses,  and  to  insist  upon  good  hours  and  orderly  conduct  in 
those  which  are  suffered  to  continue.  It  is  for  the  more  respecta- 
ble class  of  inhabitants  to  establish  Saving  Banks,  and  to  see  that 
the  sums  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  helpless  poor  be  not 
perverted  to  the  siipport  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons.  It  is  for 
parents  and  masters  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  letting  out- 
door apprentices  live  without  restraint;  and  to  alter  a  practice  so 
certainly  productive  of  evil.  It  is  for  tlie  benevolent  and  religious, 
(and  here  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  higher  class  oif 
women  will  not  be  found  wanting,)  to  form  societies  for  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  and  the  consolation  of  the  aged. 

Is  there  any  thing  impossible  in  this? — is  there  any  thing  difficult? 
—is  there  any  thing  visionary  ? — Yet  wherever  these  things  were 
done,  the  poor-rates  in  a  few  generations  might  be  farmed  for  a 
groat  in  the  pound.  And  nothing  more  is  required  for  effecting, 
this  in  any  parish  throughout  the  whole  agricultural  part  of  the 
country,  than  that  one  person  in  the  proper  sphere  of  life  should 
lead  the  way.  Only  let  an  impulse  be  given  to  this  will,  and  the 
jlower  will  be  found  surely  to  follow  it.     There  is  benevolence 

enough 
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enough  in  the  world — there  is  activity  enough — there  is  zeal  enough. 
'  Old  impossibilities/  says  Burke,  *  are  become  modern  probabili- 
ties, and  the  extent  to  which  evil  principles  may  go  when  left  to 
their  own  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  cdculation.'  Two- 
and-twenty  years  have  added  woeful  proof  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion!  But  although  evil  principles  are,  generally  speaking, 
more  active  than  good,  because  they  are  in  their  nature  restless,  the 
good  are  found  strongest  when  they  are  brought  out,  and  in  their 
nature  they  are  the  more  enduring ; — this  is  as  certain  as  that  there 
18  a  God  who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth.  And  to  restrain  evil 
principles^  that  they  may  not  be  left  to  their  own  operation ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  every  means  of  aid  and  encouragement,  to 
foster  good  principles,  and  bring  them  fairly  into  action,  is  one  of 
the  main  ends  of  civilized  society,  and  ought  ever  to  be  one  of  its 
first  objects.  In  large  cities,  and  more  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, there  is  much  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  parliamentary  assistance ;  but  throughout  the  country  the 
means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  misery  by  removing  some  of  the 
causes  and  most  of  the  occasions  of  vice,  are  in  our  own  hands. 
Hercules  will  help  us,  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

To  work  the  same  reformation  in  the  metropolis,  indeed,  is  a 
task  that  might  dismay  Hercules  himself, — a  huge  Augean  stable, 
which  whole  Thames  hath  not  water  enough  to  cleanse !  Yet  the 
greater  the  evil,  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  and  duty  of  setting 
about  the  great  business  of  removing  it  as  far  as  we  may.  The 
points  to  be  considered  are,  in  what  manner  we  may  hope  to  effect 
the  greatest  alleviation  of  human  misery,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  to  amend  their  morals,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
Let  no  man  think  the  expression  is  overcharged.  U  any  human 
creatures,  born  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  civilized  country,  are  yet, 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  breeding,  placed  in  a  worse 
condition  both  as  physical  and  moral  beings,  than  they  vvould  have 
been  had  they  been  born  among  the  savages  of  America  or  Aus- 
tralia, the  society  in  which  they  live  has  not  done  its  duty  towards 
them :  they  are  aggrieved  by  the  established  system  of  things,  being 
made  amenable  to  its  laws,  and  having  received  none  of  its  benefits : 
till  this  be  rectified,  the  schen^e  of  polity  is  incomplete, — and 
while  it  exists  to  any  extent,  as  it  notoriously  does  exist  at  this 
time,  in  this  country,  the  foundation  of  social  order  is  insecure. 
The  sagacious  Berkeley  asked  long  since,  ^  whether  the  lowest 
of  the  people  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  extremities  and  capilla- 
ries of  the  political  body,  and  whether,  although  the  capillary  ves- 
sels are  small,  yet  obstructions  there  do  not  produce  great  chronical 
diseases  ?' 

<  Give  us  funds,'  said  Mr.  Walmsley  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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Education  of  the  Lower  Orders ;  '  Give  us  funds,  and  1  will  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  in  three  years  there  shall  not  be  a  child  in  the 
metropolis  to  whom  the  benefits  of  education  shall  not  be  o£Fered/ 
What  then  may  be  the  amount  of  the  funds  necessary  for  this  great 
purpose,  taking  the  number  of  children  who  are  at  present  desti- 
tute of  these  benefits,  as  stated  by  the  committee,  at  130,000? 
One  master  in  the  school  upon  the  Madras  system  is  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  superintendance  of  one  thousand  children.  Suppose 
the  annual  expense  of  each  school  to  be  <£2()0,  which  is  making  a 
liberal  allowance' for  the  master  or  mi.stress,  (persons  whom  it 
would  be  miserable  economy  to  under-pay,)  the  yearly  sum  re- 
quired for  educating  every  poor  child  in  London  would  amount 
.  to  af  26,000.  If  it  were  necessary  to  raise  that  sum  by  a  specific 
tax,  is  there  man  or  woman  throughout  England  upon  whom  it 
might  be  levied  that  would  not  cheerfully  pay  the  assessment  for 
this  specific  purpose  ?  Against  such  a  grant  there  would  be  no 
dissenting  voice,  not  even  from  the  most  rigid  economists,  not 
even  from  the  most  acrimonious  opposers  of  every  ministerial  mea- 
sure. In  a  few  years  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  charge  would  be  saved  in  the  expenses  of  cri- 
muial  justice ;  it  is  even  more  than  likely  that  there  might  appear 
a  positive  saving  to  the  state. 

*  We  spare  neither  expense  nor  pains,'  says  Lord  Sheffield,  *  to 
meliorate  the  bread  of  our  cattle  of  every  sort ;  surely  it  would  be 
a  nobler  object,  and  worthy  of  our  utmost  diligence,  to  meliorate, 
by  education  when  young,  the  character  of  the  most  depraved  of 
our  own  species.  At  present,  a  great  part  of  all  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  employed  in  rearing  the  offspring  of  improvidence  and  vice;' 
— it  may  be  added,  and  in  rearing  them  to  be  as  improvident  and 
as  vicious  as  their  parents.  But  the  remedy  is  obvious — Dr.  Bell's 
discovery  for  the  multiplication  of  power  and  division  of  labour,  in 
the  great  business  of  education,  has  been  so  timed,  that  it  may 
hereafter  be  appealed  to  as  one  among  the  many  impressive  facts 
which  prove  that  as  new  circumstances  of  society  occasion  new 
wants,  provision  is  always  made  for  them  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence.  Schools  might  be  established  throughout  the  wh6le 
kingdom  upon  his  system,  \^  ilh  the  utmost  economy.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  now  in  forming  arrangements,  nor  any  hazard  of 
delay,  and  loss  from  inexperience.  The  mechanism  is  ready,  tried, 
proved,  and  perfect.  There  exists  a  society  under  whose  auspices 
it  may  immediately  be  put  in  action  with  an  absolute  certainty  of 
success  ;  and  the  benevolent  inventor,  never  weary  in  well  doing, 
is  yet  able  to  direct  the  machine,  and  see  the  consummation  of  his 
long  labours, — the  reward  and  final  triumph  of  his  most  disinterested 
and  honourable  life.     It  has  not  unfrequently  been  observed  that 
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minds  which  have  laboured  under  long  derangement  have  had  an 
interval  of  sanity  vouchsafed  them  before  deaths  the  bodily  disease 
whereby  reason  was  overpowered  disappearing  as  the  bodily  powers 
gave  way.  If  the  education  of  the  poor  be  provided  for  without 
delay,  upon  a  national  establishment,  the  well  known  wish  of  our 
Sovereign  may  so  soon  be  accomplished^ — that  he  may  possibly  yet 
live  to  understand  its  accomplishment,  and  bless  God  before  he 
dies.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of  that  statesman,  whoever  he  may  be^ 
by  whom  this  great  object  shall  be  carried  into  effect, 
'  Beato  k  ben  chi  nasce  a  tal  dcstino,* 

A  national  establishment  of  such  schools  might  be  made  service- 
able in  another  way,  by  licensing  the  school-room  for  a  place  of 
worship, — as  is  done  at  the  central  school  of  the  National  Society 
in  Baldwin's  Gardens.  It  has  been  forcibly  said  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  that  it  is  *  mere  mockery  to  give  the  name  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  space  which  is  left  for  the  poor  in  the  aisles  of  our 
churches  in  London  and  Westminster,' — an  accommodation,  as  he 
elsewhere  observes,  '  improper,  indecent,  and  unfit  for  the  sacred 
and  solenm  service  thus  attended,  and  such  as,  even  if  decent  in 
itself,  would  not  be  ^adequate  to  the  admission  of  one  hundredth 
part  of  those  who  ought  to  have  seats  in  their  own  parish  church.' 

When,  therefore,  we  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  the  word 
was  neither  lightly  nor  unwarrantably  used.  It  is  said  among  the 
precious  fragments  of  King  Edward,  that '  when  prayers  had  been 
with  good  consideration  set  forth,  the  people  must  continually  be 
allured  to  hear  them  ;' — instead  of  this,  a  great  proportion  are  ac- 
tually excluded,  for  all  the  churches  in  the  metropolis,  \aith  all  the 
private  chapels  and  conventicles  of  every  description  added  to  them, 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  the  present  system  of  conducting  public  worship.  This  great 
evil  has  at  length  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  legislature, 
but  in  aid  of  the  legislative  measures  which  have  been  so  properly 
provided,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  it  may  be 
effected  by  licensing  the  proposed  school-rooms,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  advisable  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to  this  consi- 
deration in  their  dimension  and  structure. 

Supposing  that  government  should  take  those  comprehensive 
measures  for  educating  the  poor,  which  they  are  called  upon  by 
every  motive  of  duty  and  policy  *  to  delay  no  longer,  there  appear 

only 

*  If  an^,  says  Sir  Henry  Wottoii,  shall  think  education  (because  it  is  conversant 
about  children)  to  be  but  a  private  and  domestic  duty,  he  will  run  some  danger,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  been  ignuruntly  bred  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  anciently  the  best 
oompoted  estates  did  commit  this  care  more  to  the  magistrate  than  to  the  parent ; — and 
certain  likewise,  that  tlie  best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  it  in  their  politics 
than  in  their  economics, — as  both  writers  and  rulers  well  knowing  what  a  stream  and 

iiifluenc* 
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.i>Dly  two  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  A  great  number  of  the  chil- 
dren belong  to  Irish  parents,  and  perhaps  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  conciliate  religious  differences  by  courting  with  concessions 
those  whom  it  is  hoped  to  soothe,  was  never  more  completely 
evinced  than  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  concerning  the 
Irish  Free  Schools  in  St.  Giles's.  These  schools  were  founded  by 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Ivimey,  a  distinguished  minister  among  the 
Baptists,  a  body  of  Christians  having  among  their  ministers  both 
at  home  and  in  the  East,  men  of  such  true  zeal,  piety,  erudition, 
and  eloquence,  that  they  may  justly  be  considered  as  doing  honour 
not  to  their  own  denomination  only,  but  to  their  age,  their  country, 
and  their  Christian  profession.  The  schools  were  established  upon 
what  is  called  the  liberal  principle  of  introducing  no  creed,  cate- 
chifDi,  or  confession  of  faith, — and  the  children  were  left  to  attend 
such  places  of  worship  as  their  parents  might  profess,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  their  peculiar  modes  of  worship  by  their  own  clergy. 
What  has  been  the  effect?  The  Bible  is  used  in  the  schools, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  will  not  allow  thb. 

'  The  parents/  says  the  master  of  the  school,  *  entirely  approve  of  it, 
and  wisii  their  children  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
Catholic  priests  oppose  it,  and  threaten  the  parents  to  deprive  them  of 
their  religious  privileges,  if  they  suffer  them  to  read  the  Scriptures; — 
and  they  have  done  so  in  many  instances.  The  violence  of  the  priests 
is  incessant — they  go  from  room  to  room,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
parents  not  to  send  their  children.  As  soon  as  the  plan  and  design  of 
the  schools  were  made  known,  their  opposition  immediately  commenced. 
One  of  the  priests  entered  the  school  room,  and  demanded  permission 
to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  the  schoo|.  This  was  ob- 
jected to.  The  Sunday  following  he  preached  against  the  schools,  ad- 
dressing a  Roman  Catholic  congregation,  and  the  effect  of  the  sermon, 
says  the  master  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  was,  the  win- 
dows of  the  school  house  were  broken,  my  wife  and  I  pelted  with  mud, 
and  a  few  days  after  my  child  so  beaten  as  to  become  a  cripple,  and 
remain  so  to  this  day.  The  usual  epithet  whereby  we  are  designated 
is,  the  Protestant  Bible  *  School,  as  a  term  of  reproach.' 

If 

lufloence  it  hath  auto  government. — ^'That  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest, 
II  the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and  seeds  of  religion/ 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  in  London  have  an  Association  for  Sunday  Schools, — and  the 
ttader  may  be  edified  by  the  title  under  which  it  has  been  instituted,  and  by  some  of 
its  rales,  "it  is  called,  *  A  Spiritual  Association  in  honour  of  the  Mt>st  Holy  Trinity^ 
tiid  under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  Relief  of  Souls  m  Purga- 
tory, and  Instruction  of  the  Ignorant.' 

*  AH  monies  acquired  by  this  Charity,  from  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  shall  be  des- 
tined to  provide  that  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  be  offered  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Society,  and  for  the  support  of  the  School. 

'  At  the  death  of  any  member.  Mass  shall  be  said  three  times  for  the  repose  of  hit 
^or  ber)  ioul :  Muses  shall  be  said  every  month  for  the  deceased  members  of  thb  soda- 

lity 
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If  the  circumstances  of  this  case  be  strictly  as  they  are  stated, 
(which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,)  the  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  wUl  be  censured  by  every  discreet  member  of  their 
own  communion.  There  seem,  however,  no  means  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  such  bigotry  presents  :  but  it  relates  only  to  the 
children  of  Irish  parents,  and  whether  the  intolerance  of  the  priests, 
or  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  the  parents,  shall  preponde- 
rate, must  be  left  to  themselves.  All  that  could  be  done  by  posi- 
tive law  would  be  to  provide,  that  no  parents  shall  receive  relief  for 
a  child  above  a  certain  age,  unless  it  were  certified  that  such  child 
was  in  regular  attendance  in  some  school  or  other.  The  shallow 
ailments  for  leaving  out  the  national  iaith  in  a  system  of  national 
instniction  have  been  already  exposed  in  this  journal; — this  fact 
alone  might  confute  all  declamation  in  behalf  of  that  insidious 
scheme.  A  school  is  established,  wherein  expressly  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  catechism  is  taught,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  insist  that  their  catechism  shall  be  introduced. 
It  is  not  because  of  their  zeal  for  their  own  tenets  that  we  condemn 
these  priests,  it  is  for  the  manner  in  which  that  zeal  is  displayed, 
and  their  intolerance  of  all  other  communions ;  this  indeed  is  the 
indelible  character  of  their  corrupted  church,  though  undoubtedly 
there  are  some  among  its  members  who  have  emancipated  them* 
selves  fr  m  such  bigotry,  and  are  men  of  true  Catholic  charity,  in 
the  true  Catholic  sense  of  the  expression. 

The  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  settled,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society :  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional church  are  taught  there,  but  no  question  is  ever  put  to  any 
children  concerning  their  religion  ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
strictly  and  truly  schools  for  all;  *  many  are  dissenters,  and  dis- 
senters of  every  description;  one  third,'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
evidence  concerning  the  Central  School,  '  if  not  one  half;  and  at 
this  time  we  have  seven  Jews.'  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter  except  the  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  one  of  a  different  kind  arising  from  the  habits 
of  the  depraved  poor.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  the 
rector  says,  where  there  are  ^  great  many  mendicants,  the  children 
of  these  wretched  people  cannot  be  got  to  the  Sunday  Schools,  be- 
cause they  get  more  by  begging  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day 

Jky  in  general.  The  standing  intentions  of  this  Society  shail  be— 1st.  The  soul  most 
in  need. — ^d.  The  deceased  members. — od.  The  welfare  of  the  living  subscribers. 

'  A  member  may  enter  the  names  of  his  departed  parents  or  friends*  on  the  books  of 
the  Society,  and  such  deceased  persons  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the  same,  and 
partake  of  its  spiritual  advantages,  as  long  as  their  subscriptions  continue  to  be  paid. 

'  The  Hostary  of  the  Blessed  Virghi  Mary  shall  be  said  daily  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Society^  and  on  no  account  whatever  be  omitted.' 

The  Association  was  formed  in  IdlO! 

in 
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in  the  week :  '  the  more  children  they  have,  the  more  success  they 
meet  with  in  begging,  and  they  keep  Uiem  in  that  way/  Two  chil- 
dren employed  in  begging  about  Great  Russell  street  were  recom- 
mended to  a  Catholic  free-school  in  St.  Giles's ;  they  were  soon 
removed^  and  when  the  master  inquired  of  the  mother  why  sho 
could  not  let  them  attend,  she  made  answer,  '  God  bless  you,  sir, 
these  children  earn  .eight  shillings  a  day  for  me.'  It 'appears  by 
other  evidence  that  some  children  are  let  out  to  beggars  at  haif-4 
a-crown  a  day,  and  others  sent  out  by  their  parents,  and  punished 
if  they  return  without  bringing  home  a  certain  sum. 

The  notorious  existence  of  mis  evil  is  another  proof  how  totally  the 
Poor  Laws  have  failed  to  produce  the  object  for  which  they  were 
enacted.  The  parents  are  receiving  relief  from  the  parish  for  every 
child  who  is  thus  miserably  employed,  and  the  children  are  kept  ii% 
a  state  '  dirty  beyond  description,'  wilfully  made  loathsome  and 
wretched,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  charitable;  many  of 
diem  undoubtedly  perish  in  consequence  of  diseases  produced  by  the 
cold  and  sufferings  to  which  they  are  thus  inhumanly  exposed, — and 
they  who  perish  in  childhood  by  this  slow  murder  are  happier 
than  those  who  live  through  their  hardships  to  be  trained'^  up  in 
filth,  falsehood,  blasphemies,  obscenities  and  crimes  of  every  kind. 
Hie  greater  part  of  the  money  which  their  parents  obtain  both 
from  the  parish,  and  the  humanity  of  individuals,  is  generally  spent 
in  spirits.  ^  1  have  known  them,'  says  an  overseer,  in  his  evidence^ 
*  come  up  to  the  table  at  the  workhouse  and  take  a  shilling,  when 
we  were  sitting  there  to  relieve  them,  and  just  as  they  were  going 
out  they  would  say,  **  I  will  drink  your  health  with  this!"  to  the 
officers  as  they  were  sitting  round  the  table.'  From  this  abuse  of 
the  funds  which  were  intended  to  alleviate  human  wretchedness, — ^ 
this  waste  of  private  and  public  charity,  it  has  followed  as  a  natu- 
ral, but  not  therefore  a  less  lamentable  consequence,  that  adequate 
relief  is  not  and  cannot  be  bestowed  in  cases  of  real  misery ;  the* 
meritorious  sufferer  receives  no  more  than  the  worthless  and  culpa- 
ble, and  sometimes  is  confounded  with  the  impostor.  Hence  those 
shocking  instances  of  persons  dropping  down  in  the  streets,  or  crawl- 
ing to  brick-kilns,  and  dying  from  inanition,  cases  which  make  us 
shudder  when  we  read  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded 

•  *  About  two  years  ago,*  says  Mr.  Finnigan,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
'there  was  an  oU\  woman  who  kept  a  night-school,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
childroi  tp  spell  and  read,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  street  lan- 
guage— that  is,  to  scold  ;  this  was  for  females  particularly.  One  girl,  according  to  this, 
corions  declaration  to  me,  would  act  the  part  of  Mother  Barlow  and  the  other  Mother 
Cammins  *  these  were  the  fictitious  names  they  gave.  The  old  woman  instructed  the 
children  iu  all  the  manoeuvres  of  scolding  and  clapping  their  bands  at  each  other,  and 
OMikfaig  use  of  the  sort  of  infamous  expressions  they  use  :  this  led  them  into  the  most 
^disgraceful  scenes.  When  these  children  met,  if  one  entered  into  the  department  of  the 
•ther  the  next  day,  they  were  prepared  to  defend  their  station,  and  to  excite  a  mob.' 

Otherwise 
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otherwise  than  as  a  national  disgrace  and  sin  whenever  they  occur, 
and  ^hich  could  not  happen  in  a  country  where  so  many  laws  have 
been  enacted,  and  such  heavy  imposts  are  rabed  for  the  relief  of  po* 
verty,  unless  there  were  something  radically  erroneous  in  the  system 
of  administering  that  relief,  something  that  increases  the  very  evil 
that  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

Human  beings  could  not  thus  expire  from  mere  want  in  the 
streets  of  the  most  populous,  the  most  M'ealthy,  and  (it  may  be 
added)  the  most  charitable  city  in  the  world,  if  a  proper  system  had 
been  established  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity.  For  this  evil 
is  completely  within  reach  of  a  well  regulated  police,  and  if  impos- 
tors were  deterred  from  the  trade  of  begging,  by  the  certainty  of  a 
due  allotment  of  hard  work  and  low  diet  as  a  corrective,  they  who 
deserved  compassion  would,  by  the  sanje  system,  be  assured  of  find- 
ing inquiry  and  relief.  While  alms  are  indiscriminately  bestowed, 
it  is  certain  that  they  produce  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  dis- 
tribution ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  as  long  as  mendicity  is  suf- 
fered, it  will  be  thus  encouraged ;  for  though  the  cases  of  imposi- 
tion may  be  most  numerous,  there  are  very  many  of  real  and  de- 
plorable distress,  and  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that 
we  should  harden  our  hearts.  *  Better  relieve  twenty  drones,'  says 
Sir  Mathew  Hale, '  than  let  one  bee  perish.'  If  the  Society  which 
has  been  formed  for  the  removal  of  this  evil  should  persist  in  its 
meritorious  undertaking,  with  that  zeal  which,  from  the  known 
activity  and  beneficence  of  its  conductors  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, a  great  step  will  be  taken  toward  the  reformation  of  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  class.  Any  aid  from  the  police,  and 
any  legislative  assistance  which  might  be  required  would  surely  be 
granted.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  me- 
tropolis may  be  saved  from  physical  suffering,  guilt,  and  destruction 
by  this  institution,  and  by  the  general  establishment  of  schools — 
too  long  delayed  and  now  so  generally  desired,  and  so  easily  prac- 
ticable ! 

ITie  increase  of  youthful  criminals  (which  these  measures  more 
than  any  other  would  effectually  prevent)  has  of  late  years  excited 
considerable  attention ;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  more  than  may 
naturally  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  utter 
want  of  any  preventive  care.  The  larger  the  vessel,  tlie  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  the  lees.  The  enormous  increase  of  mur- 
ders is  a  more  frightful  feature  of  the  age,  for  that  this  crime  is 
much  more  frequent  than  it  was  formerly  is  notorious.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  murder  was  so  rarely  committed  in  this  country,  that 
any  person  who  has  amused  himself  with  looking  over  the  Maga- 
zines or  registers  of  those  times,  might  call  to  mind  every  case  that 
occurred  during  ten  or  twenty  years,'  more  easily  than  he  could  re- 
collect 
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collect  those  of  the  last  twelve  months ;  for  now  scarcely  a  weekly 
newspaper  comes  from  the  press  without  its  tale  of  blood.  And 
as  the  crime  becorlies  more  frequent,  it  has  been  marked,  if  that 
be  possible,  with  more  ferociousness,  as  if  there  were  not  only  an 
increase  of  criminals,  but  as  if  guilt  itself  was  assuming  a  more 
malignant  and  devilish  type. 

To  what  must  we  impute  this  frightful  symptom  of  the  age  ? 
Perhaps  the  newspaper  press,  which  is  guilty  of  so  much  direct 
and  intentional  mischief,  may  indirectly  and  unintentionally  have 
contributed  to  this.     Every  murder  is  now  laid  before  the  public  at 
length,  with  its  minutest  circumstances  in  shocking  detail,  when  it 
were  better  on  every  account  that  all  memory  of  such  deeds  should, 
if  it  were  possible,  be  blotted  out.     Publication  of  them  can  do  no    j 
good.     Right  minds  shudder  at  the  recital ;  tender  ones  turn  from    / 
it  with  fear  and  loathing;  to  them  it  is  painful  and  revolting,  but  / 
diere  are  others  upon  which  it  excites  a  contagious  influence.  It  ope- 
rates as  example  rather  than  warning  upon  those  who,  according 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  philosophy,  have  the  organ  of  murder  strongly 
developed, — in  wiser  language,  upon  that  disease  of  the  heart  and 
the  soul  which  renders  it  possible  for  man  to  perpetrate  this  dreadful 
crime.     In  that  state,  the  guilty  imagination  feeds  upon  examples 
of  horror,  and  assimilates  the  poison  which  it  extracts.     These  are 
not  merely  fine-drawn  speculations,  the  gossamer  threads  of  theory. 
,The  man  who  is  possessed  with  an  appetite  for  guilt  finds  the  same 
aliment  in  such  things  as  the  hypochondriac  for  his  malady  in  trea- 
tises upon  medicine,  or  as  the  books  of  Aretine  minister  to  a 
thoroughly  depraved  imagination.     However  unwillingly  it  may 
be  acknowledged,  crimes  as  well  as  madness  are  contagious.     Mr. 
Godwin,  who  delights  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart,  might 
produce  a  novel  in  illustration  of  this  psycological  fact.     It  is,  we 
fear,  in  vain  to  express  a  wish  that  less  publicity  should  be  given  to 
such  cases  :  for  while  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  making  them 
public,  that  consideration  will  prevail  over  every  other.     Looking  ' 
however  to  those  causes  which  are  within  reach  of  discipline  and 
law,  certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  crimes  is  attributable  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  abominhble  state  of  our  prisons,  which,  for  the 
most   part,  have  hitherto    been  nurseries   of  licentiousness   and     ^ 
schools  of  guilt,  rather  than  places  of  correction,  so  that  the  young     i 
offender  comes  out  of  confinement  in  every  respect  worse  than  he    J 
went  in. 

A  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  Newgate  has  been  laid  before 
the  public  by  Mr.  Bennet.  That  gentleman,  by  his  exertions  upon 
this  subject,  and  in  behalf  of  those  miserable  children  who  have 
been  called  the  white-negro  slaves  of  England,  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  and  the  respect  of  all  good  men :  the  more  is  it  to  be  re- 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  xxxvii.  H  grelted 
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gretted  that  one  whose  feelings  are  so  good,  and  whose  intentions  are 
so  b^ievolent,  should  blindly  pursue  a  course  in  politics  which,  if 
it  were  successful,  would  revive  in  London  and  Manchester  the 
,     prison-scenes  of  Paris  and  Lyons.    There  are  men  whom  it  is  better 
J     to  have  against  us  than  with  us,— men  whose  hearts  and  undersland- 
'     ings  are  so  tainted,  that  some  evil  motive  may  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected whenever,  by  any  apparent  eccentricity,  they  happen  to  take 
the  right  side.      But  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  when  benevolence  is 
duped  into  an  alliance  with  that  principle  of  evil  which  is  at  work- 
night  and  day  for  the  destruction  of  laws,  monarchy,  religion,  and 
social  order. 

It  was  very  long  before  the  prisons  attracted  any  of  that  charitable 
feeling  with  which  £ngland  has  at  all  times  abounded  ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  innocent  and  the  meritorious  have  as- 
suredly a  stronger  claim  in  their  misfortunes  upon  sympathy  and 
benevolence,  than  those  who  have  drawn  their  wretchedness  on 
themselves  by  chusing  the  evil  part,  and  attempting  to  prey  upon 
society.     The  fii'st  persons  in  this  country  who  appear  to  have  felt 
/  any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  guilt  were  the  Methodists. 
Their  founders  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  visited  the  prisons. 
Afterwards  one  who  had  been  connected  with  them  was  condemned 
for  some  petty  robbery,  and  sent  for  a  woman,  remarkable  for  en- 
^  thusiastic  charily,  to  assist  him  with  her  prayers.     Her  name  was 
Sarah  Peters,  and  it  deserves  to  be  honourably  recorded ;  for  though 
the  jail-distemper  was  at  that  time  raging,  she  attended  him   and 
the  other  poor  wretches  who  were  under  sentence  of  death,  regu- 
larly for  about  three  weeks,  till  they  went  to  execution  rejoicing  in 
a  full  belief  that  their  sins  were  forgiven ;  then  she  sickened  and 
died  of  the  infection  to  which  she  had  exposed  herself.     Silas 
Told,  a  credulous  and  weak-minded  but  well-meaning  man,  accom- 
panied her  on  these  visits,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  about 
/  five  and  twenty  years,  he  used  to  preach  and  pray  with  the  con- 
^  demned  malefactors  and  accompany  them  to  Tyburn.     Since  that 
time  the  Methodists  have  occasionally  followed  these  examples, 
/  but  it  has  not  been  a  part  of  their  economy  to  visit  the  prisons,  and 
^  no  institutions  analogous  to  the  Misericordia  of  certam  Catholic 
countries  has  ever  been  formed  in  this.     Indeed  this  kind  of  cha- 
rity  when   confined   to  condemned   criminals,   though   eminently 
meritorious  in  the  individual,  dies  with  its  object,  and  effects  little 
or  nothing  by  example.     It  is  at  once  the  most  painful  and  most 
V  unprofitable  manner  in  which  charity  can  be  employed  ;  the  zeal 
wliich  expends  itself  upon  cases  thus  lost  to  society  has  frequently 
strayed  into  indiscreet  and  mischievous  language,  both  in  adminis- 
tering consolation,  and  in  boasting  of  its  success. 

Of  that  charity  which^  tending  directly  to  amend  the  guilty,  is  be- 
neficial 
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neficial  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  its  immediate  objects,  a  memo- 
rable example  has  been  given  in  Mrs.  Fry  and  those  other  generous 
Quakers  who  have  elFeclfed  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate.  Their  zealous  and  well-directed 
benevolence  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  most 
exalted  of  all  motives,  true  Christian  charity — so  beyond  all  doubt 
it  carries  with  it  the  highest  of  all  rewards.  An  army  officer,  one 
who  was  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  pleasure,  was  asked  by  some 
of  his  free  companions  what  was  the  greatest  pleasure  he  had  ever 
felt.  After  pausing  awhile,  he  replied — *  When  we  were  on  our 
march  in  Ireland,  in  a  very  hot  day^  I  called  at  a  cabin  by  the  road 
side,  and  asked  for  a  little  water.  The  woman  brought  me  a  cup 
of  milk.  I  gave  her  a  piece  of  silver — and  the  joy  which  that  poor 
creature  expressed  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  had  in  my 
life.'  *  Now,'  sa^s  Wesley,  by  whom  this  story  was  related  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  *  if  the  doing  good  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  one 
who  acted  from  natural  generosity,  how^  much  more  must  it  give  to 
one  who  does  it  on  a  nobler  principle,  the  pure  love  of  God  and 
his  neighbour !' 

But  as  heroic  virtue  will  not  always  supply  the  want  of  mi- 
litary discipline  in  war,  so  neither  should  it  be  depended  upon  for 
remedying  the  defects  of  civil  institutions ;  nor  indeed  ought  there 
to  be  a  call  upon  the  sublimest  charity  for  a  purpose  which  may 
be  perfectly  well  effected  by  the  machinery  of  good  regulations. 
Separate  the  prisoners,  according  to  their  diflFerent  degrees  of  cri- 
minality and  hardihood  in  evil ;  provide  instruction  for  all,  with 
more  or  less  of  solitary  confinement,  according  to  their  deserts ;  let 
no  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  enter  the  prison;  suffer  no  gambling 
there,  or  sports  of  any  kind  ; — it  is  a  place  of  penance, — a  lazar- 
house  of  guilt, — a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  moral  diseases. 
Toward  those  who  evince  a  desire  of  amending  their  lives,  let  there 
be  as  much  kindness  and  encouragement  shown,  as  is  consistent 
Mfith  their  situation.     Let  the  prison-fare  be  a  penitentiary  regi- 
men, any  improvement  of  which  the  patients  must  deserve  by  good 
,\  conduct,  and  earn  by  their  labour;  and  let  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
i\  ings  be  carried  to  account,  and  paid  them  when  their  confinement 
I   is  at  an  end,  and  they  leave  the  prison  with  habits  of  industry,  regu- 
■  larity,  sobriety,  and  temperance.     However  unpleasant  their  abode 
i  may  have  been,  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  who  have  had  these 
'  virtues  forced  upon  them  will  look  back  upon  the  infirmary  with 
gratitude,  and  will  respect  those  laws  by  which  they  have  been 
chastised   in  mercy,  and  saved  from  wretchedness  and  utter  de- 
struction.    The  prison  at  Philadelphia  affords  a  model  for  such 
I  regulations,  and  they  may  be  introduced  wherever  they  are  needful, 
1  with  little  difficulty,  and  sure  success. 
!  '  H  '2.  When 
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When  the  measure  of  punishment  exceeds  the  offence,  the  laAiri^ 
are  in  contradiction  to  our  natural  sense  of  equity,  and  a  hostile 
feeling  towards  them  is  excited,  innocent  and  even  honourable  in 
its  origin,  but  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  laws  are  brought  into  contempt  when  they  neither  tend  to  re- 
form the  offender,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent  him  from 
repeating  the  offence.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  inquire 
how  far  our  laws  are  faulty  in  either  respect,  but  we  will  venture 
to  point  out  a  very  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  necessary 
and  material  reform.  We  venture  to  ask  whether  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  so  many  loop-holes  should  be  left  for  the  escape  of 
guilt?  Whether  the  purposes  of  justice  are  not  sacrificed  to  the 
technicalities  of  law,  which  is  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means  I 
and  whether  the  weight  which  is  allowed  to  flaws  and  informalities 
in  the  practice  of  our  courts,  and  the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  things  so  utterly  insignificant  in  themselves,  be  a  whit  more 
honourable  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  than  the  grossest  quackery 
is  to  the  science  of  medicine  I 

The  evil  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  general  readers,  and 
may  perhaps  strike  professional  ones  more  forcibly,  if  a  few  cases 
be  stated  to  exemplify  it.  Some  years  ago  a  man  was  tried  for 
forgery ;  the  fact  was  proved  against  him,  and  his  condemnation 
would  have  been  certain,  had  it  not  been  perceived  just  in  time  that 
his  Christian  name,  wluch  happened  to  be  Bartholomew,  had  been 
abbreviated  in  the  indictment.  It  was  one  of  those  cases,  we  be- 
lieve, in  which  no  person,  not  even  the  prosecutors  themselves^ 
eould  be  sorry  that  the  prisoner  escaped ;  this  however  was  merely 
accidental,  and  matters  nothing  to  the  point  before  us.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  man's  identity,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt; 
ajid  what  did  it  signify  in  the  eyes  of  justice,  or  of  common  sense, 
whether  his  Christian  name  were  written  at  full  length  or  not?  In 
a  more  recent  case,  a  flaw  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  possible  still 
more  contemptible,  sufficed  to  save  an  offender  from  punishment, 
where  there  was  certainly  no  room  for  compassion.  The  crime 
was  the  odious  one  of  writing  letters  to  threaten  the  life  of  a  timid 
and  defenceless  woniai),  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
her,  and  that  too  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation ;  and 
the  guilty  party  was  acquitted  because  the  phrase  by-nights  in  the 
letter  had  been  written  by  night  in  the  indictment !  It  might  be 
expected  that  so  flagrant  an  instance  as  this  would  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  that  paltry  pedantries 
would  no  longer  have  been  suffered  to  disgrace  our  courts  by 
frustrating  the  very  purpose  for  which  laws  were  instituted.  It  is 
not  long  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  an  indenture,  be- 
cause, though  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  the  paper  upon  which  it  was 
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written  was  straight  at  the  top !  The  judge,  upon  hearing  the  ob- 
jection,  desired  to  look  at  the  deed,  and  taking  his  scissars  from  hit 
pockety  he  quietly  zigzagged  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  party  by 
ivhom  the  quibble  had  been  started,  as  a  valid  instrument.  Is 
there  any  imaginable  reason  why  such  flaws  as  those  which  we 
have  instanced,  should  not  in  like  manner  be  amended  upon  the 
spot,  or  overlooked,  as  unworthy  even  of  the  expense  of  time  in 
amending  them?  Let  us  also  be  permitted  to  hint,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  correcting  this  abuse,  how  possible  it  is  that  such 
flaws  may  not  always  be  accidental. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  another  point  which  requires 
notice.  Any  person  who  can  invent  a  new  method  of  defrauding 
•either  individuals  or  the  public  may,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  with  perfect  safety,  till  a  law  be 
made,  declaring  the  new  invention  to  be  criminal.  Tlie  reader  will 
recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Aslett.  A  more  recent  one  is  that  of  a 
stationer  who  prepared  paper  of  extreme  thinness  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  was  stamped,  one  stamp  sufficed  for  three  sheets,  and 
the  sheets  being  afterwards  separated,  the  revenue  was  thus  de- 
frauded of  two  parts  in  three :  when  the  trick  was  detected,  it  could 
not  be  punished,  because  no  such  fraud  had  been  foreseen.  And  in 
the  case  of  that  nefarious  manufactory  of  tea  which  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  the  persons  upon  whom  the  wholesale  stock  of 
this  poisonous  preparation  was  found,  were  liable  to  no  punish- 
ment, because  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  traded  in  die  article. 
Surely  such  cases  might  be  reached  by  some  general  provision. 
Nice  points  of  casuistry  are  entrusted  to  our  juries,  such  as  were 
never  contemplated  when  juries  were  instituted.;  cases  of  fraud  are 
too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  by  them ;  and  all  minor  degrees  of  pu- 
nishment might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  t)f  the  Judge. 

These  indeed  are  not  the  reforms  by  which  popularity  is  to  be 
courted;  and  vvhich  the  professors  of  humanity  are  ambitious  of 
bringing  forward ;  but  they  are  among  the  means  by  which  the  only 
real  reformation  is  to  be  effected ;  they  are  among  the  means  by 
ivhich  the  laws  may  be  made  more  effectual,  and  criminals  more 
sure  of  conviction  and  correction.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that 
real  reformation  would  be  facilitated  by  the  preventive  measures 
upon  which  we  have  enlarged,  and  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  the  parochial  officers  to  execute. 
From  such  measures,  simple  and  easy  as  they  are,  the  greatest  good 
may  be  expected ; — but  more  especially  from  general  education, 
and  most  of  all  from  careful  religious  instruction,  without  which 
education  will  be  worse  than  useless.  It  is  our  business  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  weed  the  ground  well ;  we  may  then  lodk  with  full  assu- 
rance for  the  harvest.     Let  us  do  our  duty  in  enacting  new  laws 
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where  they  are  needful,  and  enforcing  those  which  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors^  has  provided  :  we  may  then,  to  use  the  happy  lan- 
guage of  an  old  chronicler,  trust  *  that  all  things  may  contmually 
amend  from  evil  to  good,  from  good  to  better,  and  from  better  to 
the  be»t.' 


Akt.  IV.     Letters  from  the  Hon,  Horace  Walpole  to  George 

Montagu,  Ebq.from  the  year  \lt^Gto  1770. 
W/  E  have  here  another  volume  of  Letters,  from  an  author  who 
^  ^  may  decidedly  claim  pre-eminence  for  ease  and  liveliness 
of  expression,  terseness  of  remark  and  felicity  of  narration,  above 
almost  all  the  letter- writers  of  Britain.  I'he  peculiarities  and 
even  the  foibles  of  Horace  Walpole's  character  were  such  as 
led  to  excellence  in  this  style  of  composition ;  and,  although  his 
correspondence  has  not  always  taught  us  to  respect  the  man,  the 
wnter  seldom  fails  to  amuse  us. 

We  know  little  of  Horace  Walpole's  character  but  what  his 
works  and  his  letters  lead  us  to  infer,  and  these  present  extraordi- 
nary and  strangely  blended  features.  He  was  in  politics,  by  prin- 
ciple, personal  and  hereditary,  a  determined  Whig;  yet  no  man 
seems  to  have  held  the  profane  vulgar  in  such  sacred  and  aristo- 
cratic horror.  In  this  particular,  as  in  some  others,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  felt  like  a  French  noble  than  like  an  Englishman  of 
rank.  This  contempt  for  the  vulgar  would  naturally  have  been 
associated  with  the  corresponding  ambition  of  a  man  of  family  and 
fashion  to  distinguish  himself  at  court ;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  a 
contradiction,  that  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  of  a  prime  minister, 
vain  of  his  rank  in  society,  should  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  lists  of  opposition.  Here,  however,  his  Whig 
principles  thwarted  a  strong  natural  propensity  to  breathe  court 
air ;  for  while  he  expatiates  with  ill-concealed  complacency  on  the 
necessity  of  attending  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  receiving  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  or  Duke  of  York,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
veil  the  glow  of  satisfied  vanit)'  with  an  affectation  of  ruffled  phi-s 
losophy  and  disturbed  retirement. 

'  I  will  tell  you  how  the  calamity  befel  me,  though  you  will  laugh 
instead  of  pitying  me.  Last  Friday  morning,  I  was  very  tranquilly 
writing  my  Anecdotes  of  Painting— I  heard  the  bell  at  the  gate  ring — 
I  called  out,  as  usual,  "Not  at  home;"  but  Harry,  who  thought  it 
wouKl  be  treason  to  tell  a  lie,  when  he  saw  red  liveries,  owned  1  was, 
and  came  running  up,  "  Sir,  the  prince  of  Wales  is  at  the  door,  and 
says,  he  is  come  on  purpose  to  make  you  a  visit  T  There  was  I,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  undressed,  in  my  slippers,  and  with  my  hair  about  my 
ears;  there  was  no  help,  insanum  totem  aspiciet — and  down  1  went  to  re- 
ceive him.     Him  was  the  duke  of  York.     Behold  my  breeding  of 
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the  old  court ;  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  1  kneeled  down,  and  kissed  his 
hand.  1  beg  your  uncle  Algernon  Sidney's  pardon,  but  I  could  not  let 
the  second  prince  of  the  blood  kiss  my  hand  first.  He  Avas,  as  he 
always  is,  extremely  good  humoured;  and  I,  as  I  am  not  always,  ex- 
tremely respectful/ — p.  210. 

Upon  reading  these  and  similar  details,  we  are  tempted  to 
doubt  the  latter  part  of  the  author's  assertion,  that  his  behaviour 
at  court  consisted  in  mixing  *  extreme  politeness  with  extreme 
indifference,'  and  that,  instead  of  the  manner  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, who  knew  not  how  to  be  disinterested  without  being 
brutal,  he  piqued  himself  on  founding  a  new  sect,  who  *  should 
tell  kings,  with  excess  of  attention,  that  they  don't  want  them, 
and  despise  favour  with  more  good  breeding  than  others  practise 
in  suing  for  it.'  Notwithstanding  protestations  so  earnestly  and 
ostentatiously  repeated,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  breast  to  observe  that  the  '  royalties,'  as  he  calls  his 
intercourse  with  those  illustrious  persons,  came  much  more 
home  to  his  bosom  than  he  was  willing  his  correspondents  should 
perceive.  To  this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  Walpole's  rank, 
as  well  as  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  made  this  intercourse  with 
royalty  both  a  natural  occupation  of  his  time  and  a  fitting  subject 
of  his  correspondence.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  to  mention 
these  things  simply  and  without  affectation,  assigning  them  just 
the  weight  and  importance  which  they  deserve,  but  by  labouring  to 
persuade  his  correspondents  that  he  regarded  them  with  contempt, 
he  took  the  strongest  mode  of  shewing  that  he  set  too  high  a  value 
on  them.  We  think,  too,  that  his  principles  of  liberty  would  have 
been  as  purely  illustrated  without  his  perpetual  and  cold- 
hearted  sneers  at  the  death  of  Charles  I.  or  that  of  Mary  Stuart^ 
for  the  last  of  which  the  warmest  apologists  have  only  rested 
their  plea  on  that  foundation  of  all  political  crimes,  state-necessity. 

There  is  something  similar  to  this  inconsistency  in  the  affected 
contempt  in  which  W  alpole  pretended  to  hold  authors  and  men  of 
learning,  while  he  himself  panted  to  share  the  honours  they  as- 

?ired  to,  and  was  perpetually  on  the  stretch  to  obtain  them, 
n  this  struggle  he  made  great  exertions,  and  evinced  respectable 
talents.  But  the  same  affectation  of  contempt  for  what  he  really 
valued,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  another  part  of  his 
character,  prevented  him  from  giving  them  fair  play.  He  appears 
to  have  longed  to  step  on  the  stage  like  Nero,  clothed  in  purple,  and 
holding  a  harp  wrought  with  gold  and  ivory,  and  to  have  desired 
to  arrogate  the  prize  as  due  to  the  condescension  which  induced 
un  komme  tel  que  lui  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  it.  Vanity,  when  it  unfortunately  gets  possession 
•f  a  wise  man's  head,  is  as  keenly  sensible  of  ridicule,  as  it  is 
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impassible  to  its  shafts  when  more  appropriately  lodged  with  a 
fool.  Of  the  sensitiveness  arising  out  of  this  foible  Walpole  seems 
to  have  had  a  great  deal,  and  it  certainly  dictated  those  hard- 
hearted reproofs  that  repelled  the  warm  effusions  of  friendship 
with  which  poor  Madame  du  DefFand  (now  old  and  blind)  ad- 
dressed him,  and  of  which  he  complained  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation, merely  because,  if  her  letters  were  opened  by  a  clerk  at 
the  post  office,  such  expressions  of  kindness  might  expose  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  which  he  had  such  undue  terror. 

The  same  sensitive  vanity  dictated  his  conduct  as  a  literary  cha- 
racter. He  affected  to  whistle  his  fugitive  pieces  down  the  wind 
to  take  their  fortune,  while  in  fact  he  watched  their  fate  with  all 
the  jealous  feelings  of  authorship.  His  correspondence  with 
David  Hume,  on  the  subject  of  his  *  Historic  Doubts/  as 
he  modestly  entitled  his  curious  remarks  on  the  History  of 
Richard  Hi.,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  duplicity.  He 
commences  by  inviting  strictures  and  commentaries  with  an  air 
of  the  most  insidious  modesty  and  gentlemanlike  indifference  for 
literary  character ;  but  when  his  hypothesis  is  impugned,  he  de- 
fends it  not  only  with  vigour  but  with  obstinacy,  and  manifests 
considerable  irritation  at  the  opposition  of  the  historian.  In 
short,  his  predominant  foible  seems  to  have  been  vanity — a  vanity 
which  unfortunately  required  to  be  gratified  more  ways  than  one, 
and  the  appetite  of  which  for  popular  applause  was  checked  by  a 
contrary  feeling,  similar  to  that  ridiculed  by  Prince  Hal,  when  he 
asks  Poins  whether  it  doth  not  shew  vilely  in  a  prince  like  him, 
to  thirst  after  the  poor  creature  small  beer  ?  It  was  perhaps  in 
order  to  indulge  both  his  love  of  rank  and  literature,  without 
derogating,  (as  Cloten  has  it,)  that  he  wrote  his  *  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  a  work  which  might  have  diminished 
one  article  of  his  vanity,  for  to  no  equal  number  of  writers, 
selected  upon  any  other  given  principle,  can  there  be  ascribed 
such  abundance  of  platitude  and  inanity. 

Vanity  is  generally  selfish,  and  we  cannot  altogether  acquit 
Horace  Walpole  of  this  additional  foible.  As  he  loved  learning, 
with  a  contempt,  real  or  affected,  for  those  who  make  it  their 
pursuit,  so  he  admired  art  without  any  wish  to  befriend  or  encou- 
rage living  genius.  The  present  work,  as  well  as  the  former  vo- 
lumes, present  too  many  instances  of  narrowness  on  this  subject. 
In  the  following  passage  there  appears  a  whimsical  struggle  be- 
twixt the  desire  to  possess  a  copy  of  a  picture  in  enamel  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Granimont  and  the  wish  to  screw  it  out  of  an 
artist  of  eminence  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible : — 

*  1  am  (lisposfd  to  prefer  the  younger  picture  of  Madame  Gram- 
mont  by  Lely,  but  1  stumbled  at  the  price;  twelve  guineas  for  a  copy 
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in  enamel  is  very  dear.  Mrs.  Vezey  tells  me  his  originals  cost  sixteen, 
tod  are  not  so  good  as  his  copies.  I  will  certainly  have  none  of  his 
originals.  His — what  is  his  name  ?  I  would  fain  resist  this  copy  ;  I 
would  more  fain  excuse  myself  for  having  it ;  I  say  to  myself,  '*  it 
would  be  rude  not  to  have  it  now  Lady  Kingsland  and  Mr.  Montagu 
have  had  so  much  trouble." — Well,  I  think  I  must  have  ity  as  my  Lady 
Wish  fort  says,  ti/%  does  not  the  fellow  take  me?  Do  try  if  he  will  not 
take  ten:— p.  282. 

This  wretched  haggling  did  not,  we  believe,  arise  from  general 
avariciousness  of  disposition.  Horace  Walpole  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  penurious ;  and  when  called  upon  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  the  necessities  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
his  patent  offices,  he  met  the  investigation  with  a  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  In  his  correspondence  with  General  Conway,  in 
which  his  character  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other 
series  of  his  letters,  he  evinces  himself  to  be  capable  of  the  most 
generous  exertions,  and  repeatedly  insists  upon  his  friend's  ac- 
cepting a  portion  of  an  income  certainly  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  a  person  of  his  rank  and  habits.  The  paltry  spirit  which 
he  frequently  suffers  to  appear,  when  about  to  purchase  the 
productions  of  modern  art,  the  harshness  and  unkindness  which  he 
sometimes  shows  to  Bentley,  whose  pencil  and  genius  had  rendered 
him  so  many  services,  place  him  almost  in  the  anomalous  situation 
of  a  man  who,  liberal  to  all  others,  was  only  penurious  towards  a 
beautiful  and  beloved  mistress. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  habits  natural  to  celibacy  and 
solitude  may  have  increased  this  disposition  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  life.  But  in  truth  it  was  less  the  parting  with  the  money 
than  the  jealousy  and  dislike  which  he  entertained  towards  the 
actual  professors  of  those  arts  of  which  he  himself  was  an  ama^ 
teur  practitioner,  which  closed,  on  this  occasion,  his  hand,  his 
house,  and  his  heart.  Upon  his  quarrel  with  Muntz,  a  painter  of 
merit,  whose  talents  he  had  engrossed  at  a  butler's  wages  [100/. 
a  year],  and  whose  sole  offence  seems  to  have  been  discovering 
that  he  could  do  better  for  himself,  he  observes, 

'Poets  and  painters  imagine  they  confer  the  honour  when  they  are 
protected,  and  they  set  down  impertinence  to  the  article  of  their  own 
virtue,  when  you  dare  to  begin  to  think  that  an  ode  or  a  picture  is  not 
a  patent  for  all  manner  of  insolence.* — p.  183. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  why  *  sharp-judging  Adriel,  him- 
self a  muse,'  did  not  complete  the  character  as  given  by  Dryden, 
and  be  *  the  muse's  friend,'  we  may  find  the  reason  in  the  fantastic 
aristocracy  of  Mr.  Walpole's  character.  He  would  willingly  have 
rendered  genius  and  learning  as  dependent  upon  fortune  and  rank 
as  in  his  day  they  existed  iu  France ;  characters  for  whom  the  no- 
tice of  the  great  and  of  the  fashionable  was  sufficient  reward — 
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oranges  whose  rind  was  worthless  when  the  juice  was  sucked — 
wranglers  to  whom,  when  disturbed  by  the  paltry  squabbles  of 
which  he  complains,  an  earl's  brother,  who  had  a  Gothic  play- 
thing of  a  castle  and  six  acres  of  ground,  might  cry,  like  the 
French  officer  to  the  Parisian  pit,  Accordez  vous,  canaille — dan- 
glers to  be  kept  in  attendance  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  called  in, 
at  the  intervals  aiforded  by  music  and  cards,  to  make  sport,  like 
Sampson  before  the  Philistine  nobles.  He  lived,  however,  to 
learn  by  experience  that  Sampson  might  pull  down  the  temple  on 
the  heads  of  the  lordly  audience ;  and  that  there  is  no  child*s  play 
in  confining  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  turn  a  lathe  for  a  toy- 
shop, or  in  barring  the  powers  of  intellect  from  aspiring  to  their 
proper  rank  in  the  system  of  society. 

In  Britain  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  however  distinguished, 
can  be  of  little  consequence,  save  to  himself;  and  it  is  accordmgly 
upon  Mr.  Walpole's  own  genius  that  his  narrow  and  jealously- 
aristocratic  feelings  produced  their  natural  effect.  He  was  born 
with  talents  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature,  of  which  the  *  Mysterious  Mother,'  however 
disgusting  the  subject,  must  always  be  a  splendid  monument. 
It  is  true,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions  in  the  volume  before 
us,  that  when  chusing  a  topic  so  dreadful  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
loved  melancholy  till  it  palled  on  his  taste,  and  was  obliged  to 
dram  with  horror.  But  the  good  old  English  blank  verse,  the 
force  of  character  expressed  in  the  wretched  mother,  and  in 
several  of  the  inferior  persons,  argue  a  strength  of  conception  and 
vigour  of  expression  capable  of  great  things,  and  which  involun- 
tarily carry  us  back  to  the  earlier  agra  of  the  English  drama, 
'  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land.' 

This  composition  however  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  proof 
which  Walpole  has  bequeathed  us  of  the  great  things  which  he 
might  have  performed,  had  he  been  left  at  liberty,  instead  of  being 
immured  within  the  imaginary  Bastile  of  his  rank,  the  airy  yet  im- 
passable walls  of  which,  like  the  operation  of  a  magician's  spell, 
condemned  him  to  such  a  mincing  pace,  and  trifling  tone,  as 
suited  the  petty  circle  to  which  he  was  limited  by  his  imaginary 
consequence.  His  Castle  of  Otranto,  notwithstanding  the  beau^ 
of  the  style,  and  the  chivalrous  ideas  which  it  summons  up,  cannot 
surely  be  termed  a  work  of  much  power.  In  his  vers  de  sociitt 
we  perpetually  discover  a  laborious  effort  to  introduce  the  lights 
ness  of  the  French  badinage^  into  a  masculine  and  somewhat  rough 
language.  His  Lives  are  in  the  style  of  French  MimoireSy  and 
the  criticism  much  of  the  same  superficial  and  slight  cast.  In 
.short,  all  the  writings  published  in  his  lifetime  were  such  as  in 
Charles  th^  Second's  time  might  have  suited  '  a  man  of  wit  and 
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pleasure  about  town;'  or  rather  a  French  marquis  of  a  later 
period,  to  whom  it  might  indeed  be  permitted  to  take  up  a  pen 
for  an  idle  hour^  but  not  to  retain  it  until  it  soiled  his  fingers. 
And,  we  say  it  with  some  regret, — except  in  his  letters,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak, — our  author  seeips,  in  these  occasional 
compositions,  to  have  ceased  to  possess  the  strong  and  sound 
feeling  of  an  Englishman,  without  acquiring  the  light  and  grace- 
ful elegance  of  the  rival  country.  What  he  would  have  wished 
to  be  thought  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  passage : 

*  You  canDot  imagine  how  astonished  a  Mr.  Seward,  a  learned  cler- 
syman  was,  who  came  to  Ragley  while  I  was  there.  Strolling  about 
the  house,  he  saw  me  first  sitting  on  the  pavement  of  the  lumber  room 
with  Loui$,  all  over  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  mortar ;  then  found  me  in 
his  own  room  on  a  ladder  writing  on  a  picture ;  and  half  an  hour  after- 
wards lying  on  the  grass  in  the  court  with  the  dogs  and  the  children,  in 
my  slippers  and  without  my  hat.  He  bad  had  some  doubt  whether  I 
was  the  painter  or  the  factotum  of  the  family ;  but  you  would  have 
died  at  his  surprise  when  he  saw  me  walk  in  to  dinner  dressed  and  sit 
by  Lady  Hertford.  Lord  Lyttleton  was  there,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  literature :  finding  me  not  quite  ignorant  added  to  the  par- 
son's wonder;  but  he  could  not  contain  himself  any  longer,  when  after 
dinner  he  saw  me  go  to  romps  and  jumping  with  the  two  boys ;  he 
broke  out  to  my  Lady  Hertford,  and  begged  to  know  who  ?uid  what  sort 
of  a  man  I  really  was,  for  he  had  never  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.' 
—160. 

Walpole  probably  wished  Mr.  Seward  to  infer  that  this  ver- 
satility of  employment  indicated  a  man  who  only  needed  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  study  to  become  a  second  Admirable 
Crichton,  but  whose  rank  and  station  rather  inclined  him  to  ^  daff 
the  world  aside  and  bid  it  pass.'  But  most  of  our  readers  will 
regret  to  see  a  man  of  real  genius  frittering  away  liis  time  in  trifles 
to '  astonish  the  natives,'  and  say  of  the  passage,  with  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  *  Why  this  is  affectations.' 

It  must  however  be  allowed  to  Horace  Walpole,  that  if  he 
was  so  much  deceived  by  his  imaginary  importance  as  to  rest 
bis  literary  ambition  on  becoming  rather  the  Hamilton  or  Saint 
Simon,  than  the  Fletcher  or  the  Massinger  of  the  age,  he  has  fully 
attained  his  end,  and  left  us  one,  and  only  one  literary  name  to  op- 
pose to  those  of  France 

*  Who  shine  unrivaVd  in  the  light  memoir.* 

His  Reminiscences  of  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  H,  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  these  princes  and  their 
courts,  than  we  should  be  after  perusing  an  hundred  heavy  histo- 
rians; and  futurity  will  long  be  indebted  to  the  chance  which 
threw  into  his  vicinity,  when  age  rendered  him  communicative, 
Ae  accomplbhed  ladies  to  w^hom  these  anecdote;s  were  communi- 
cated. 
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cated.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  character,  as  given  by  Madame 
du  DefFand,  is  hkely  to  prove  as  true  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
*  Vous  avez  du  discemeraent,  le  tact  tris-fin,  le  goiit  tris-juste,  le 
ton  excellent;  vous  auriez  6t6  de  la  meilleure  compagnie  du 
monde  dans  les  siicles  passes ;  vous  I'^tes  dans  celui-ci,  et  vous 
le  seriez  dans  ceux  k  venir.' — His  certainty  of  success  with  poste- 
rity indeed  will  rest  upon  his  letters  and  his  Reminiscences.  The 
last  partake  of  the  character  of  his  correspondence,  being  writ- 
ten without  study,  arrange^lent,  or  that  embarrassing  constraint 
which  usually  attends  an  express  purpose  of  publication,  espe- 
cially in  a  character  like  that  of  Walpole,  who  was  internally 
solicitous  about  the  general  opinion  of  the  public,  which  he  af- 
fected to  despise,  and  would  at  any  time  rather  have  struck  out  a 
beauty  than  have  hazarded  the  encounter  of  a  mauvaise  plaisan- 
terie.  In  his  epistolary  correspondence  he  was  under  no  controul 
— he  wrote  to  his  selected  friends  without  fear  of  derogation — 
that  miserable  apprehension  which  haunted  him  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  by  the  use  of  the 
limited  edition  and  the  private  press,  like  amateur  actors  who 
secure  a  favourable  audience  by  taking  no  money  at  the  door. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  accordingly  are  master-pieces 
in  their  way.  He  never  indeed  touches  upon  important  subjects 
of  discussion  either  in  science  or  in  the  fine  arts ;  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  take  the  trouble  of  it ;  neither  is  he  so 
superfluous  as  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  right  and  wrong 
in  national  measures.  He  only  details  the  political  changes  of  the 
times  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of  his  correspondents,  or  his  own 
talent  for  acute  and  satirical  observation.  Far  less  are  we  to  look 
in  his  letters  for  any  traces  of  deep  or  agitating  passion,  for  fashion 
frames  as  many  stoics  as  ever  were  trained  by  philosophy.  The 
sorrows  for  a  friend's  death,  or  for  the  robbery  of  his  pond  of  gold 
fishes,  as  they  are  expressed  in  his  letters  with  becoming  philoso- 
phy, may  be  read  without  violent  sympathy.  But  that  in  which 
Walpole's  letters  shine  unrivalled,  is  their  accurate  reflexion  of  the 
passing  scenes  of  each  day,  pointed  by  remarks  equally  witty  and 
sarcastic.  A  new  Democritus  seems  to  have  assumed  the  pen,  to 
sneer  at  the  grave  follies  of  the  human  species. 

The  variety  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  lively 
diction,  renders  them  very  entertaining,  and  as  the  correspondence 
extends  from  1736  to  about  1770,  it  embraces  many  changes  of 
scene  both  political  and  fashionable.  The  narratives  of  remark- 
able historical  events,  told  without  the  form  of  history,  and  with 
those  circumstances  which  add  an  interest  and  authenticity  which 
history,  dignified  and  fastidious  as  Walpole  himself,  sometimes 
discards  too  readily,  come  upon  ut  unexpectedly,  with  an  air  of 
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novelty  and  veracity  which  reminds  us  that  we  hear  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  We  should  look  in  vain  to  history  for  such 
traits  of  character  as  those  which  our  author  records  of  stout  old 
Lord  Balmerino  when  under  sentence  of  deatli.  When  the  death 
warrant  came  down  he  was  at  dinner,  and  his  lady  fainted.     *  He 

said,  "  Lieutenant,  with  your  d d  warrant  you  have  spoiled  my 

lady's  stomach !"  '  In  the  same  tone  of  resolution,  *  at  getting 
into  the  coach  he  said  to  the  jailor,  "  take  care,  or  you  will  break 

my  shins  with  this  d d  axe !"  ' — p.  31. 

We  have  also  an  odd  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  first  line  iiF 
the  following  couplet,  which  begins  an  epigram  ascribed  t(> 
Johnson. 

*  Pitied  by  gentle  minds  Kilmarnock  died, 
The  brave,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side/ 

*  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  you  believe  to  what  heights  of  affectatioa 
or  extravagance  my  lady  Townshend  carries  her  passion  for  my  lord 
Kilmarnock,  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar  of  his  trial,  and  was 
smitten  with  his  falling  shoulders.  She  has  been  under  his  windows, 
tends  messages  to  him,  has  got  his  dog  and  his  snuff-box,  has  taken 
lodgings  out  of  town  for  to-morrow  and  Monday  night ;  and  then  goes 
to  Greenwich,  forswears  conversing  with  the  bloody  English,  and  has 
taken  a  French  master.  She  insisted  on  lord  Hervey's  promising  her 
he  would  not  sleep  a  whole  night  for  my  lord  Kilmarnock,  "  and  in 
return,"  says  she,  **  never  trust  me  more  if  I  am  not  as  yellow  as  a  jon- 
quil for  him."  She  said  gravely  t'other  day,  "  Since  I  saw  my  lord 
Kilmarnock,  I  really  think  no  more  of  Sir  Harry  Nisbett,  than  it  there 
was  no  such  man  in  the  world."  But  of  all  her  flights  yesterday  was 
the  strongest.  George  Selwyn  dined  with  her,  and  not  thinking  her 
affliction  so  serious  as  she  pretends,  talked  rather  jokingly  of  the  exe- 
cution. She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  rage,  told  him  she  now 
believed  all  his  father  and  mother  had  said  of  him,  and  with  a  thousand 
other  reproaches  flung  up  stairs.  George  coolly  took  Mrs.  Dorcas,  her 
woman,  and  made  her  sit  down  tp  finish  the  bottle :  **  and  pray,  sir," 
laid  Dorcas,  "  do  you  think  my  lady  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me 
go  see  the  execution  ?  I  have  a  friend  that  has  promised  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  I  can  lie  in  the  Tower  the  night  before."  My  lady  has 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Charles  Windham  for  calling  the  two  lords  male- 
factors.'— p.  35. 

George  Selwyn's  passion  for  attending  executions  is  as  well 
remembered  as  his  wit.  Mr.  Walpole  has  preserved  many  ludi- 
crous instances  of  both. 

*  You  know  George  never  thinks  but  d  la  tite  tranchee :  he  came  to 
town  t'other  day  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  and  told  the  man  that  he 
would  drop  his  handkerchief  for  the  signal.' — p.  39- 

This  reminds  us  of  another  story  of  the  same  facetious  person. 
When  upbraided  by  a  lady  with  the  barbarity  of  going  to  see 
Lord  Lovat'f  head  cut  ofF^  he  replied^  that  if  he  had  been  guilty 

of 
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of  impropriety  to  his  lordship  in  that  respect,  he  had  done  what 
he  could  to  make  amends,  for  he  had  gone  to  see  it  sewed  on 
again. 

The  characters  of  those  who  played  remarkable  parts  in  the 
political  drama  during  this  correspondence  are  marked  with  cha- 
racteristic touches.  The  hubble-bubble  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who, 
by  dint  of  endless  shuffling,  cutting,  and  dealing,  contrived,  be- 
twixt greatness  and  meanness,  and  without  one  atom  of  merit,  to 
hold  a  conspicuous  station  in  almost  every  administration  of  the 
period,  is  admirably  sketched  in  one  or  two  passages. 

*  Those  hands  that  are  always  tropins;,  and  sprawling,  and  fluttering 
and  hurrying  on  the  rest  of  his  precipitate  person  ;  but  there  is  na  de- 
scribing them  but  as  Monsieur  Courcelle,  a  French  prisoner,  did  t'other 
day.  Je  ne  sgais  pas,  (lit  il,j€  ne  scaurois  rnerprmer,  mais  it  a  un  certain 
taiillonage.  If  one  could  conceive  a  dead  body  hung  in  chains  always 
wanting  to  be  hung  somewhere  else, one  should  have  a  comparative  idea 
of  him/ — p.  17. 

The  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  same  personage  at  his  old 
master  George  the  Second's  funeral  is  also  admirably  described; 
we  are  tempted  to  insert  the  whole  passage,  which  is  very  strik- 
ing, the  grave  part  as  well  as  the  comic. 

*  Do  you  know,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  burying  t'other  night; 
1  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  1  walked  as  a  rag  of  quality, 
which  I  found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest  way  of  seeing  it. 
It  is  absolutely  a  noble  sight.  The  prince's  chamber,  hung  with  pur- 
ple, and  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps,  the  coffin  under  a  canopy  of  purple 
velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers  of  silver  on  high  stands,  had  a  very  good 
cft'ect.  The  ambassador  from  Tripoli  and  his  son  were  carried  to  see 
that  chamber.  The  procession,  through  a  line  of  foot-guards,  every 
seventh  man  bearing  a  torch,  the  horse-guards  lining  the  outside,  their 
officers  with  drawn  sabres  and  crape  sashes  on  horseback,  the  drums 
muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and  minute  guns, — all  this  was  very  so- 
lemn. But  the  charm  was  the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  rich  robes,  the  choir  and  almsmen 
bearing  torches ;  the  whole  abbey  so  illuminated,  that  one  saw  it  to 
greater  advantage  than  by  day;  the  tombs,  long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof, 
all  appearing  distinctly,  and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  scuro.  There 
wanted  nothing  but  incense,  and  little  chapels  here  and  there,  with 
priests  saying  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ;  yet  one  could  not 
complain  of  its  not  being  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of 
being  coupled  with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old;  but  the  heralds  were 
not  very  accurate,  and  I  walked  with  George  Grenville,  taller  and  older 
to  keep  me  in  countenance.  When  we  came  10  the  chapel  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased ;  no  order  was  observed, 
people  sat  or  stood  where  they  could  or  would ;  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  oppressed  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffin  ;  the  bishop  read  sadly,  and  blundered  in  the  prayers ;  the  tin« 
chapter,  man  that  is  born  of  a  xcoamn,  was  chaunted,  not  i^ead;  and  th« 

anth«m, 
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anthem,  besides  being  immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served  as  well 
for  anuptial.  The  real  serious  part  was  the  figure  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, heightened  by  a  thousand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had 
a  dark  brown  adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  with  a  train  of  five 
yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could  not  be  pleasant:  his 
teg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it  near  two  hours;  his  face 
bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  paralytic  stroke,  which  has  affected 
too  one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  must  himself  so  soon  descend  ;  think  how  unplea- 
sant a  situation !  He  bore  it  itll  with  a  firm  and  unafiected  counte- 
nance. 

*  This  grave  scene  was  fully  contrasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke  of 

N -.     He  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into  the 

chapel,  and  flung  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the  archbishop  hovering  over 
him  with  a  smelling-bottle;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his  glass  to 
spy  who  was  or  was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping  his 
eyes  witb  the  other.  Then  returned  the  fear  of  cajlching  cold ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  linking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed 
down,  and,  turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  N stand- 
ing upon  his  train  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble.' — pp.  222,  223. 

The  description  of  the  figure  and  demeanour  of  our  revered 
monarch  when  he  first  appeared  as  sovereign  among  the  circle  of 
his  nobles,  we  now  read  with  a  natural  feeling  of  the  melancholy 
contrast.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Brunswick  line  who  united  with 
the  dignity  of  his  situation  the  frank  manner  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. How  his  example  has  been  followed  since  his  retirement 
reminds  us  of  the  lines  which  Shakspeare  places  in  the  mouth  of 
the  gallant  and  graceful  Henry  V. 

*  This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court, 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,       ^ 

But  Harry  Harry.' 

*  For  the  king  himself,  he  seems  all  good -nature,  and  wishing  to 
satisfy  every  body ;  all  his  speeches  are  obliging.  I  saw  him  again 
yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  leVee  room  had  lost  so  entirely 
the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This  sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German 
news;  he  walks  about  and  speaks  to  every  body.  I  saw  him  afterwards 
on  the  throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and 
reads  his  answers  to  addresses  well.' — p.  222. 

There  are  readers  to  whom  Henry  Fielding  may  be  a  more  in- 
teresting personage  than  princes,  or  statesmen,  or  ^len  of  fashion. 
The  following  anecdote  of  his  vie  privie  is  more  remarkable  than 
pleasing.  Rigby  and  Bathurst  had  carried  a  servant  of  the  latter, 
who  had  attempted  to  shoot  him,  before  poor  Fielding  in  his  de- 
grading vocation  of  a  trading  justice. 

*  He  sent  them  word  he  was  at  supper,  that  they  must  come  next 
tnorning.     They  did  not  understand  that  freedom,  and  ran  up,  where 

they 
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tbey  found  him  banquetting  with  a  blind  roan,  a  w ,  and  three 

Irishmen,  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one  dish,  ' 
and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stirred  nor  asked  them  to  sit.  Rigby,. 
ifi^ho  had  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a  guinea  of  Sir  C.Williams  and 
Bathurst,  at  whose  father's  he  had  lived  for  victuals,  understood  that 
dignity  as  little,  and  pulled  themselves  chairs,  on  which  he  civilized.' — 
pp.  5S,  59. 

In  the  account  of  his  ovm  pursuits  in  the  minor  branches  of 
antiquity,  landscape-gardening,  and  literature,  which  Walpole 
made  the  subject  of  his  study,  these  letters  are  equally  lively  and 
instructive.  He  had  indeed  in  these  particulars,  as  in  others, 
lowered  and  restrained  his  natural  taste  and  genius  by  drawing  a 
tacit  comparison  between  his  own  labours  and  improvements 
upon  the  Liliputian  scale  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  the  gigantic 
productions  of  nature  and  art  elsewhere,  and  giving  a  preference 
to  the  former  out  of  habit  perhaps,  as  much  as  personal  vanity. 
His  taste  was  exquisite,  but  degraded  and  narrowed  by  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  it  was  exercised;  he  lost  sight  of  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, and  by  imitating  in  little  that  which  derived  its  character 
and  importance  from  existing  on  a  grand  scale,  his  buildings  hav6 
come  to  resemble  the  *  make-believe^  architecture  of  children. 
Thus  he  lost  his  sense  of  the  magnificent,  and  saw  in  Blenheim 
only  Vanbrugh's  quarries,  '  a  place  as  ugly  as  the  house,  and  the 
bridge  that,  like  the  beggars  at  the  Duchess's  gate,  begged  but  a 
drop  of  water,  and  was  refused.'  We  own,  therefore,  we  tremble 
at  the  consequences  of  his  transformations  when  he  describes 
himself  as  a  travelling  Jupiter  at  Philemon's  cottage,  at  a  friend's 
family  seat,  where  he  demolished  the  paternal  intrenchments  of 
walls  and  gardens,  to  substitute  Kent-fences  and  white  rails  of  his 
own  designing,  and  completed  the  landscape  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  cottage  into  a  church,  by  the  elevation  of  a  steeple  upon 
pne  end  of  it ! 

Yet  with  this  acquired  rather  than  natural  incapacity  of  esti- 
mating the  picturesque  sublime,  Walpole's  descriptions  of  the  old 
mansions  which  he  visited,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  their  towers 
and  turrets,  halls  and  battlements,  chapels  and  china-closets, 
wainscot  cabinets  and  enamelled  pairs  of  bellows,  *  for  such  there 
were,'  (p.  322,)  place  every  scene  he  chooses  to  represent  in  a 
lively  manner  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive '  that  it  is  not  in  the  letters  of 
Horace  Walpole  engaged  either  in  the  whirlwind  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  or  in  the  limited  and  somewhat  selfish  enjoyment  of 
his  own  trivial  though  elegant  pursuits,  that  he  is  to  look  for  moral 
maxims.  His  observations  on  human  life,  however,  whenever 
such  happen  to  drop  from  his  pen,  are  marked  by  strong  sense 

and 
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and  knowledge  of  mankind.  When  he  tells  us  that  '  moral  re- 
.flexions  are  the  livery  one  likes  to  wear  after  real  misfortune/ 
or  cautions  us  '  against  beginning  a  course  of  civility  with  those 
who  are  indiffei-ent  to  us,  because  at  length  we  cannot  help 
showing  that  we  are  weary  of  them,  and  consequently  give  more 
offence  than  if  we  had  never  attempted  to  please  them/  we  recog- 
nize the  keen  penetrating  man  of  the  ^orld.  But  our  most  use- 
ful lesson  will  perhaps  be  derived  from  considering  this  man  of 
the  worldyfull  of  information^  and  sparkling  with  vivacity^  stretched 
on  a  sick  bed^  and  apprehending  all  the  tedious  languor  of  help- 
less decrepitude  and  deserted  solitude. 

*  I  ara  tired  of  the  world,  its  politics,  its  pursuits,  drid  its  pleasures, 
but  it  will  cost  me  some  struggles  before  1  submit  to  be  tender  and 
careful.  Christ!  can  I  ever  stoop  to  the  regimen  of  old  age?  I  do  not 
wish  to  dress  up  a  withered  person,  nor  drag  it  about  to  public  places; 
but  to  sit  ita  one's  room,  clothed  warmly,  expecting  visits  from  folks  I 
don't  wish  to  see,  and  tended  and  flattered  by  relations  impatient  for 
one's  death!  let  the  gout  do  its  worst  as  expeditiously  as  it  can ;  it 
would  be  more  welcome  in  my  stomach  than  in  my  limbs.' — p.  363. 

There  still  remains  another  view,  in  M'hich  these  letters  may  be 
regarded  as  the  entertaining  and  lively  register  of  the  gay  and 
witty  who  have  long  fluttered  and  flirted  over  the  fashionable 
stage  till  pushed  off  by  a  new  race  of  persifleurs  and  titterers* 
The  following  is  a  divertmg  instance  of  the  tale  of  the  day,  nar- 
rated by  one  man  of  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

'  You  must  know  then, — but  did  you  know  a  young  fellow  that  wa» 
called  handsome  Tracy  ?  He  was  walking  in  the  park  with  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  overtook  three  girls ;  one  was  very  pretty ;  they  fol- 
lowed them,  but  the  girls  ran  away,  and  the  company  grew  tired  of  pur-' 
suing  them,  all  but  Tracy.  (There  are  now  three  more  guns  gone  off; 
•he  must  be  very  drunk.)  He  followed  to  Whitehall  gate,  where  hef 
gave  a  porter  a  crown  to  dog  them  :  the  porter  hunted  them — he  the 
porter.  The  girls  ran  all  round  Westminster,  and  back  to  the  Hay- 
market,  where  the  porter  came  up  with  them.  He  told  the  pretty  one 
she  must  go  with  him,  and  kept  her  talking  till  Tracy  arrived,  quite  out 
of  breath,  and  exceedingly  in  love.  He  insisted  on  knowing  where  she 
lived,  which  she  refused  to  tell  him;  and  after  much  disputing,  went  to 
the  house  of  one  of  her  companions,  and  Tracy  with  them.  He  there 
made  her  discover  her  family,  a  butterwoman  in  Craven-street,  and  • 
engaged  her  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  in  the  park ;  but  before 
night  he  wrote  her  four  love-letters,  and  in  the  last  offered  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  to  her,  and  a  hundred  a-year  to  Signora  la  Madre. 
Griselda  made  a  confidence  to  a  staymaker's  wife,  who  told  her  that  the 
swain  was  certainly  in  love  enough  to  marry  her,  if  she  could  deter- 
mine to  be  virtuous  and^refuse  his  offers.  **  Aye,"  says  she,  "  but  if  I 
should,  and  should  lose  him  by  it."  However  the  measures  uf  the  cabi" 
.  VOL.  xxx«  vo.  XXXVII.  I  net 
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netlcouncrl  were  decixibd  hr  virtue ;  and  whence  met  Tracy  die  n^Ht 
inorflingin  the  park^she  was  convoyed  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law^ 
and' stuck  close  to  the  letter.of  her  reputation*  She  would  do  nothing: 
she  would  go  no, where*.  At  last,  as  an  instance  of  prodigious  compli- 
ance, she  told  him,,  that  if  he  would  accept  such  a  dinner  as  a  butteiv- 
woman^s  daughter  could  give  him,  he  should  be  welcome.  Away  they 
walked  to  Craven-street;  the  mother  borrowed  some  silver  to  buy  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  they  kept  the  eagjer  lover  drinking  till  twelve  at  night, 
wh^n  a  chosen  committee  waited  on  the  faithful  pair  to  the  minister  of 
May-fair.  The  doctor  was  in  bed,  and  swore  he  would  not  get  up  to 
marry  the-  king,  but  that  he-  had  a  brother  over  the  way,  who  perhaps 
would,  and  who  did.  The  mother  borrowed  a  pair  of  sheets^  and  they 
consummated  at  her  house ;  and  the  next  day  they  went  to  their  own 
palace.  In  two  or  three  days  the  scene  grew  gloomy ;  and  the  husband 
coming  home  one  night,  swore  he  could,  bear  it  no  longer.  *'  Bear ! 
bear  what  ?**— "  Why  to  be  teazed  by  all  my  acquaintance  for  marrying 
a  butterwoman's  daughter*  I  am  determined  to  go  to  France,  and  will 
leave  you  a  handsome  allowance." — **  Leave  me  I  why  you  don't  fancy 
you  shall  leave  me  ?  I  will  go  with  you." — "  What,  you  love  me  then?" 
— "  No  matter  whether  I  love  you  or  not,  but  you  shan't  go  without 
me."  And  they  are  gone  !  If  you  know  any  body  that  proposes  mar- 
rying and  travelling,  I  think  they  cannot  do  it  in  a  more  commodious 
tnethodv' — pp.  51 — 53^ 

The  revelis  of  the  gallant  and  the  feir  are  described  iii  sfuc6 
Hvety  colours  as  lead  us*  to  believe  that  our  own  period  has  gained 
something  in  dfecency,  if  not  in  virtue.  No  wit  of  the  present 
day  would,  like  George  Selwyn,  set  down  Mrs.  Dorcas,  to  assist 
him  with  her  conversation  when  the  lady  had  left:  him  in  a  pet. 
And  the  scene  of  the  stewed  chickens  at  Vauxhall,  where  three 
or  four  wx)men  of  fashion  and'  their  gallknt  attendiants  call  in  Betty 
the  orange-girl  to-  sup  at  a  little  table  beside  them,  is  much  toQ 
Scandalous  for  modem  decorum. 

The  names  of  the  performers  in  tiiese  gaieties  are  in  the  pub* 
lished  work  only  marked  by  initials^  At  key,  however,  with'  the 
names  at  length,,  is*  in  private  circulation,  not  unnecessarily  ceF* 
taialy,  since  without  it  posteri<r|^  might  find  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
pliuning  the  innuendo^  Even  in  the  present  day,  it  would'  seem, 
ri^  interpretation  of  several  initials  is  doubtful  orerroneous.     Thus 

dife  *  little  B ,'  mentioned  p.  81,  is  explained  to  be  Booth, 

whereas  upon  looking  at  the  context,  which  refers  to  the  inaprove- 
ment  of  Warwick  Castle,  it  appears  plainly  to  stand  for  Brooke, 
the  second  title  of  that  family.  Alas !  Oblivion  has  already  laid 
him  down  in  the  houses  of  the  fashionables  of  the  eighteenth  cen-* 
tury !  The  dandies  and  the  dowagers  commemorated  in  these  let- 
teiis, '  the  apes  and  the  peacocks  fl*om  Tarsus,'  to  borrow  a  phrase 
imm  Yorick's  sermons,  '  are  all  dead  upon  our  hands,'  and  littte 
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is  preserved  of  them,  even  by  the  report  of  those  who  mingled  in 
their  society.  Of  the  person  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed 
it  is  only  remembered  that  he  was  a  gentlemanlike  body  of  the 
vieille  cour,  and  that  he  was  usually  attended  by  his  brother  John, 
(the  Little  John  of  Walpole's  correspondence,)  who  was  a  mid- 
shipman at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  found  his  chief  occupation  in 
carrying  about  his  brother's  snuff-box.  On  the  present  occasion 
this  lesser  Teucer  may  be  compared  to  the  black  and  white  cur 
with  one  ear,  by  whose  constant  attendance  some  persons  of 
strong  memory  were  enabled  to  recal  to  mind  the  important 
'  P.  P.  clerk  of  the  parish,'  almost  five  years  after  he  was  dead. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  heroes  and  heroines  men- 
tioned  in  these  epistles.  To  these  persons,  and  to  their  forgotten 
loves,  foibles,  and  intrigues  the  genius  of  Walpole  has  given  a 
kind  of  reminiscence,  and  enabled  them  to  float  down  to  posterity 
with  the  belle  Stuart,  the  Warmesters,  the  Jennings,  and  the 
Wetenhalls  of  Grammont.  Like  the  stag  of  the  fable,  he  mistook 
the  qualifications  which  did  him  most  honour.  That  he  lived  in 
the  first  fashionable  circles,  or  rather  that  he  set  an  undue  value 
upon  his  advantages  in  this  respect,  was  a  decided  obstacle  to  his 
success  as  a  man  of  literature  :  but  that  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
still  distinguished  by  literary  talent  will  be  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  names  of  that  worshipful  society  on  which  he  prided  him» 
self,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  been  long  since  forgotten. 


Art.  V. — A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  of 
Rtissia,  in  the  year  IS  i7'    Fourth  Edition,    pp.208.    London. 
.    1818. 

^HERE  are  some  spirits  so  strangely  constituted,  that  though 
'^  zealous  and  able  allies  in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  cannot  bear 
to  witness  a  too  complete  .success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  have 
laboured.  If  we  desire  to  retain  their  friendship  we  must  submit 
to  be  always  in  need  of  their  help,  since  the  first  moment  of  our 
triumph  will  be  the  last  of  their  good-will,  and  we  may  think  our- 
selves fortunate  if  they  do  not  thenceforth  seek  to  pull  down  the 
edifice  which  they  themselves  have  toiled  to  raise.  Like  the 
Brownies  of  rural  superstition,  they  will  clean  a  dirty  house  and 
tnrange  disordered  furniture ;  but,  if  nothing  good  or  useful  is  left 
for  them  to  do,  their  morbid  activity  begins  to  seek  for  aliment  in 
fl|e  work  of  subversion  and  defilement. 

To  this  description  of  goblins,  or  something  like  it,  we  are  in- 
dined  to  refer  the  gallant  and  ingenious  person,  whom,  on  authority 
which  his  present  predilections  render  decisive,  we  are  instructed 
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to  consider  as  the  author  of  the  present  treatise.  There  are  some^ 
indeed,  of  his  new  political  connexions,  who  (by  their  elaborate 
recapitulation  of  his  ancient  services,  and  their  strictures  on  the 
supposed  neglect  which  those  services  have  met  with)  would  seem 
to  insinuate  another  and  a  less  amiable  cause  for  the  singular  turn 
which  his  politics  have  lately  taken.  Robin  Goodf el  low,  it  seems, 
(to  preserve  the  parallel  of  Milton'^  '  drudging  fiend,')  when  he 
had  swept  the  house  and  helped  to  thrash  the  corn,  did  not  find  'his 
cream-bowl  duly  set'  in  the  chimney  comer ;  and  has,  therefore. 
Dot  only  deserted  his  ancient  post,  but  sends  forth  these  doleful 
shrieks  which  alarm  the  peaceable  neighbourhood.  *  IVhile  cover- 
ed with  orders  from  all  the  foreign  sovereigns  who  had  been  the 
eye-witnesses  oj  his  exploits,  he  never  once  received  a  simple  knight-^ 
hood  from  the  dispensers  of  honours  in  his  own  country.^  Of  such 
an  omission  (which  we,  perhaps,  regret)  we  cannot  pretend  to 
know  the  cause.  But  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  ribband  more 
or  less  can  have  so  weighed  with  a  British  major-general,  as  that 
the  fancied  or  real  ingratitude  of  his  country  should  have  rendered 
him  thus  envious  of  her  laurels,  and  transformed  him  from  the 
zealous  and  faithful  advocate  of  her  good  name  into  the  prophet  of 
her  approaching  fall,  and  the  public  accuser  of  her  supposed  injus- 
tice and  tyranny.  Of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  above  all,  we  hope  far. 
better  things;  and  great  as  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
his  sentiments  and  conduct,  we  would  willingly  ascribe  to  no  worse 
cause  than  energy  deprivedK)f  its  natural  and  accustomed  vent,  that 
disease  of  the  soul  whose  unfortunate  symptoms  it  is  our  present 
duty  to  consider. 

The  present  volume  professes  to  be  a  review  of  the  political 
and  military  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  it  was  occasioned, 
as  its  author  tells  us,  by  two  anonymous  articles  in  a  German  and 
au  English  newspaper,  the  one  extolling  the  strength  of  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe:  the  other  contend^ 
ing  that,  great  as  she  doubtless  is,  she  has  not  the  means,  even  if 
the  should  hereafter  manifest  the  disposition,  to  reduce  Austria, 
Prussia,  France  and  Britain  to  slavery.  Sir  R.Wilson  is  too  well 
read  in  journals  to  let  such  important  documents  escape  his  atten- 
tion. He  invests,  forthwith,  these  squabbles  of  editors  with  an  of- 
ficial and  national  character;  he  is  apprehensive  that '  Russia  must 
regard  this  gratuitous  publication'  (why  gratuitous,  when,  on  his 
own  shewing,  the  article  in  the  English  newspaper  was  in  answer 
to  an  attack  commenced  in  the  Frankfort  periodical  work?)  ^of 
opinions  hostile  to  her  professions,  and  admonitions  insulting  to 
her  power,  as  a  proceeding  i//fif6Toro«5/y  expressive  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension.* — (p.  5.)  And,  accordingly,  he  not  only  republishes, 
at  full  length,  the  obnoxious  article,  so  as  to  give  it  all  the  in- 
creased 
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•reased  circulation  which  his  work  could  obtain  for  it,  but  subjoins 
two  hundred  pages  of  commentary,  of  which  the  whole  purport  is 
to  let  loose  again  the  dogs  of  war,  and  to  sow  dissension  between 
nations  which  hitherto  have  fought  side  by  side,  and  each  found  cause 
for  joy  in  her  comrade's  glory  and  prosperity!  A  commentary  in 
which  he  tells  Russia  that  England  is  a  helpless  and  easy  prey ;  and 
England,  that  Russia  is  already  gaping  wide  to  devour  her;  in  which 
the  one  is  animated  to  aggression^  and  the  other  goaded  on  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  despair  and  indignation,  to  what  Sir  Robert 
himself  regards  as  useless  distrust  and  hostility!  And  all  this  be- 
cause an  English  journal  has  expressed  itself  with  better  hope  of 
the  final  safety  of  our  country !  How  many  people  are  there  in 
Europe  who  have  seen  the  article  in  question,  except  in  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson's  pages  ?  In  the  recollection  of  how  many  of  those  who 
had  seen  it  would  it  have  been  preserved  for  a  week,  if  he  had'  not 
thus  embalmed  it  ? — How  can  the  greater  part  of  the  European  or 
English  public  be  confident  that  such  an  article  has  ever  existed  ex- 
cept in  his  work — or  that  he  has  not  himself  contrived  it  as  a  peg  to 
hang  his  treatise  on ;  like  the  garrulous  hero  of  the  well-known  tale, 
who  pretended  to  hear  a  gun  go  off,  that  he  might  the  better  intro- 
duce his  gun- powder  disquisition  ? — We  do  not  say  this  as  thinking 
disrespectfully  of  the  passage  which  Sir  Robert  has  thus  rescued 
from  oblivion,  but  the  positions  maintained  in  which  he  has  by 
no  means  succeeded  in  refuting ;  we  say  it  to  prove  how  absurd^ 
even  on  his  own  principles,  the  gallant  officer's  conduct  has  been, 
and  how  little  suited  to  the  character  of  a  practised  statesman  of 
an  enlightened  patriot. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  subjoined  some  observations,  of  which  the 
professed  purpose  is  to  deter  us  from  provoking  Russia,  by  telling 
us  that  she  is  above  our  match.  The  purport  of  his  Essay  is  not 
to  recommend  war,  (marry,  heaven  forbid !)  nor  is  it  to  point  out 
any  other  means  of  escaping  ruin.  He  only  writes  to  tell  us  that 
we  have  sealed  our  doom ;  that  we  have  ruined  ourselves  beyond 
redemption,  and  that  the  orb  of  our  glory  is  gone  down  for  ever, 
amid  the  hatred  and  curses  of  mankind.  With  these  agreeable 
suggestions  he  comes  to  comfort  our  last  moments,  as  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate  consoled  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  assurancis  of  his  final 
feprobation !  or,  at  best,  for,  to  do  the  gallant  general  justice,  he 
has  dropped  some  hints  of  the  nature  of  that  extreme  unction  which 
he  would  yet  prescribe  to  us, — we  have  only  to  bring  back  Napo- 
leon from  St.  Helena, — to  re-establish  him  in  all  the  possessions 
which  he  occupied  in  1810, — and  begin  the  work  anew  which  we 
have  now  done  so  much  too  thoroughly.  Thus,  indeed,  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  friends  in  the  cabinet,  and  himself,  instead  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  our  army,  it  is  highly  probable 
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that  we  shall  not,  a  second  time,  depress  France  so  much,  ^  to  be 
again  in  danger  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia.  All  this  he 
seems  to  hint,  for  we  do  not  know  how  to  explain  his  expressions 
of '  restoring  France  to  Europe/  unless  it  be  that  Europe  is  to  be 
restored  to  France.  But  he  hints  it  in  a  manner  which  implies  that 
he  has  little  confidence  in  his  own  nostrum, — that  the  patient,  in 
his  eyes,  already  wears  the  '  faciem  Hippocraticam,' — and  that  the 
only  renown  which  a  physician  can  derive  from  her  is  to  have  fore«> 
told  her  approaching  dissolution. 

Is,  then,  the  gallant  author  ignorant  of  the  effect  which  such 
prognostications  ordinarily  produce  on  an  individual  or  a  commu«- 
nity  of  high  spirit  and  no  contemptible  remains  of  vigour  ?  If  he 
were  himself  roused  from  his  slumber  by  the  agreeable  intelligence — 
'  A  strong  man  is  breaking  into  the  house  to  bind  you, — but,  lie 
quiet  for  your  life ! — do  not  attempt  to  cock  your  pistols  or  to  draw 
your  sword! — do  not  venture  so  much  as  to  bolt  your  chamber 
door,  or  lift  your  head  from  the  pillow, — for  he  is  very  strong, — 
and  his  intentions  are  alarmingly  hostile! — Hark! — he  is  coming  up 
stairs, — and  shortly  it  will  be  a  mere  joke  to  think  of  resistance. — 
But,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  resist  even  now ; — for  he  is  very 
strong, — and  you  are  a  weak  and  pitiful  fellow,  without  a  friend  in 
the  world !' — would  the  Sir  Robert  Wilson  whom  we  once  knew 
have  been  lulled  into  acquiescence  by  such  an  harangue ;  or  would 
not  every  word  which  called  in  question  his  powers  of  preserving 
his  honour  and  freedom  have  inflamed  him  with  fresh  desire  to  en- 
counter his  vaunted  adversary  ?  And  is  a  high-minded  nation  like 
ours  to  be  told  of  plans  now  gradually  maturing  for  her  overthrow ; 
and  to  be  exhorted,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  herself  still,  till  those 
plans  shall  be  fully  developed  and  irresistible  ?  or  is  there  any  Bri- 
tish officer  who  would  refrain  from  the  exclamation  of  our  ancient 
warrior  on  an  occasion  almost  similar — 

*  What!  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

Oh,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors ; 

And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh  I' 

As  a  lover  of  peace,  then,  this  author's  conduct  is  sufficiently 
inconsistent  and  absurd.  But  there  are,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  anoma- 
lies still  more  revolting  and  still  less  consistent  with  his  former  self, 
in  the  volume  now  before  us.  A  transfer  of  affections  from  one 
political  party  to  another,  is  an  event  too  common  to  excite  sur- 
prize, and  may  be  so  completely  justified  by  a  man's  change  of 
opinions,  that  it  can  with  still  less  reason  be  made  a  subject  of  bit- 
ter censure.  But  there  are  some  changes  of  sentiment  to  which  no 
extenuation  can  apply,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  refer  to  the  persons 
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by  whom  our  country  is  gavenned,  but  to  the  country  herself,  and 
bar  national  renown  andpros|;>erity;  no  less  than  to  the  eternal 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and 
bumanity.  We  can  understand  and  tolerate  the  feelings  of  those 
Englishmen,  who,  while  they  sincerely  r^oice  in  Buonaparte's  fall, 
>aad  in  the  laurels  won  by  their  country,  have  felt  a  wish  that  the 
guidance  of  measures  so  successful  had  rested  with  their  own  poli- 
tical favourites.  We  can  tolerate  those  old-fashioned  whigs 
*  Who  greatly  venerate  out  martial  glories. 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  tories/ 

But  we,  certainly,  were  somewhat  surprized,  to  4ind  an  Eugliflii 
historian  of  Napoleon's  overthrow,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amon^  the  causes  which  led 
to  it  We  did  not  anticipate  ibe  possibility -that  a  British  soldier, 
of  whatever  political  party,  could  have  mentioned  or  alluded  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo  in  terms  of  depreciation  and  indifference ;  or  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  above  all,  should  become  the  eulogist  of  Buona- 
^fte,  and  the  apologist  of  those  very  actions  which  his  own  pen 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  general  horror  and  execration ! 

For  a  change  like  this  last  no  tolerable  excuse  can  be  pleaded. 
It  is  not  a  change  m  opinion  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  fads 
4)efore  unknown ;  it  is  not  the  amends  which  an  honourable  mind 
is  ^ver  forward  to  make  to  a  person  whom  he  had  unknowingly 
misrepresented.  The  facts  remain  the  same,  now  that  be  seeks  to 
extenuate  them,  as  when  he  roused,  against  the  massacre  and  poi- 
joning  of  Jaffa,  the  indignaltion  of  4he  civilized  wortd.  Yet  it  then 
myer  occurred  to  him  that  Buonaparte  was  justified,  in  the  murder 
of  those  prisoners  from  wliom  he  could  apprehend  no  possible  dan- 
•ger,  because,  in  a  barbarous  age, — ^amid  the  confusion  of  a  doubt- 
fill  victory,  and  the  alarm  of  a  renewed  attack  on  his  already 
exhausted  army, — ouj*  Henry  the  Fifth  issued  (but,  be  it  recollected, 
immediately  recalled)  an  order  of  the  like  bloody  character. — p.  68. 
It  is.  the  hearty  not  the  opinion,  which  has  been,  in  this  instance, 
changed ;  the  feelings  which  are  perverted,  not  the  judgment  which 
is  convinced ; — ^he  is  angry  with  his  own  country ;  he  mourns  for 
Buonaparte ;  and  to  sentiments  of  this  kind,  his  sentiments  (for 
•what  reason  he  best  knows)  of  right  and  wrong  are  accounted  but  a 
*tnyial  sacrifice. 

Over  infirmities  like  these  it  would  be  the  part  of  ancient  friend- 
:«bip  to  draw  a  veil,  and  we  owe  so  much  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
former  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civil  government,  that 
We  -should  have  gladly  passed  over  the  present  work  in  silence,  did 
not  the  degree  of  notoriety  which  it  has  excited,  and  the  momentous 
-ttaportance  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it,  compel  us  to  examine 
more  closely  what,  in  itself^  deserves  but  little  attention,  and  would 
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hardly  hate  outlived  the  monthly  packet  of  '  Tristia'  from  St. 
Helena,  if  it  had  not  been  universally  ascribed  to  the  historian  of 
the  Egyptian  war. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  while  these  observations  are 
addressed  to  England,  in  English,  against  the  exorbitant^power  of 
Russia,  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  (to  whose  former  work  on  the  Congress 

-  of  Vienna,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  very  much  obliged)  is  deafening 
Russia  and  the  other  continental  powers  with  outcries  against  the 
irresistible  navy  and  intolerable  monopoly  of  England.  We  once 
thought  of  bringing  diese  worthies  face  to  face,  and  allowing  them 
to  confute  each  other.  But  on  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  we  Lave  already 
bestowed  enough  of  our  time^  and,  in  truth,  but  little  would  be 
gained  by  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  clamours  intended  for  dif- 
ferent ears,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  opposite 
parties.  What  do  the  jacobins  care  for  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  those  authors,  who,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  are  serving 

-  their  cause,  and  giving  currency  to  their  malignant  insinuations  i 
It  is  enough  for  them  to  make  Russia  and  England  hate  and  dis- 
trust each  other, — but  it  would  be  glorious  indeed  if  they  could 
persuade  the  watchman  to  let  in  the  wolf  for  fear  of  being  bitten 
by  the  mastiff,  or  induce  the  guardians  of  St.  Helena,  out  of  pure 
r^ard  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  to  recall  those  good  old  times 
and  that  approved  detester  of  bloodshed,  under  whose  gentle  rule 
the  nations  were  gathered  together,  till  the  flowery  band  was  broken 
by  Blucher  and  Wellington ! 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  explained  the  motives  for  his  publica-> 
tion,  begins  by  certain  aweful  truisms  with  which  every  one  was 
previously  acquainted,  such  as  that  Russia  is  comparatively  a  new 
power  in  Europe, — that  Peter  the  First  was  the  founder  of  her 
greatness, — but  that  the  Empress  Catherine  made  considerable 
conquests, — and  then  proceeds  to  state  with  equal  confidence,  that 
ffae  partition  of  Poland  was  a  contrivance  of  Russian  policy,  and 
that  Prussia  and  Austria  were  only  panders  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  their  mighty  neighbour, 

'  Poland  was  a  central  bulwark,  which,  by  connecting  Stockholm  and 
Constantinople,  and  indenting  itself  into  the  Russian  military  line  of 
defence,  rendered  successes  obtained  still  precarious,  and  a  subjugated 
people  restless  subjects.  Favourable  moments  were  seized.  The  most 
important  position  in  Europe  for  her  preservation  was  occupied  (two 
great  European  powers  assisting,  whilst  the  others  remained  supine 
spectators),  and  a  warlike  independent  nation,  which  formed  the  garri- 
son, was  partitioned  as  lawful  spoil  amongst  the  pretended  guardians 
"  of  her  safety  and  tranquillity." ' 

Now  all  this  is  the  mere  vulgar  error  of  those  coffee-house  poli- 
ticians of  PariS|  and  those  borough  patriots  of  Southwarky  who 
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iiave  never  ceased  to  hate  and  calumniate  Russia  as  the  most  formi- 
dable antagonist  of  their  idol  Buonaparte ;  and  who,  even  now,  can 
hardly  forgive  Sir  Robert  Wilson  his  former  exertions  in  her  favour. 
Poland,  at  the  time  of  its  partition,  was  not  the  bulwark  of  Europe; 
she  was  not  even,  in  any  thing  more  than  name,  an  independent  na- 
tion. For  twenty  years  before  she  had  been  as  effectually  under  the 
totelage  of  Russia,  as  Holland  and  Spain,  notwithstanding  their 
nominal  lyings,  were  under  that  of  Buonaparte,  llie  '  warlike'  spi- 
rit of  Poland  was  only  formidable  to  her  own  citizens ;  the  republi- 
can party  was  dispersed  or  dispirited ;  the  king  was  surrounded  by 
Russian  guards;  the  leading  members  of  the  diet  were  avowedly  in 
the  interest  and  the  pay  of  Russia ;  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  was  the 
creature  of  that  court,  and  a  discarded  minion  of  the  Empress 
-Catherine ;  and  the  real  effective  sovereignty  resided  in  the  person 
of  the  Russian  ambassador.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  which 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ignorant,  it  is  something 
strange  to  maintain  that  Russia  could  desire  the  partition  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  the  whole  was,  to  almost  all  necessary  objects,  at  her 
disposal, — or  the  extinction  of  a  nominal  kingdom  which  she  has 
mce  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reviving.  And  it  is  a  fact, 
we  believe,  as  well  known  as  any  other  in  the  modern  history  of 
Europe,  that  the  plan  of  partition  originated  exclusively  with 
Prussia,  that  it  was  proposed  to  Russia  in  the  last  instance,  and 
after  the  concurrence  of  Austria  had  been  obtained ;  and  that  Russia 
was  induced,  with  great  reluctance,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Turkish  war,  to  an  arrangement  obviously  intended  to  raise  a 
stronger  barrier  to  her  influence  than  was  afforded  by  the  mock  in- 
dependence of  Poland.  That  all  the  three  powers  behaved  most 
infamously,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but,  so  far  from  accelerat- 
ii^,  it  is  probable  that  the  partition  has  retarded  the  subjection  of 
the  entire  Polish  kingdom  to  Russia.  What  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has 
written,  however,  on  this  subject,  is  no  insufficient  specimen  of  the 
historical  accuracy  and  political  reasoning  of  the  present  volume. 

There  is  one  fact,  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  mentioned  in 
this  stage  of  his  treatise,  and  which,  though  not  new,  (indeed  which 
of  his  facts  are  new  i)  we  shall  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
namely,  that '  Suvorof  never  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
•40,000  effective  men.'—  p.  8. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  proceeds  to  furnish  us  the  important  intel- 
l^nce  that  the  Emperor  Paul  had  laid  a  plan  of  marching  to 
■India — that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  nobles  and  soldiery — that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  brought  up  by  La  Harpe,  and  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise — that  the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  &c. 
Were  gained  by  Buonaparte, — ^and  all  this  idle  prattle,  which  might 
liave  been  heard  in  every  bookseller's  shop,  and  read  in  every  news- 
paper 
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paper  on  the  ccmtinent^  is  plentifully  interspersed  with  italics,  as  |f 
the  facts  disclosed  were  of  momentous  interest  and  novelty. 

We  are  now^  however^  advancing  Xo  more  recent  times^  and 
times  in  which  the  information  of  the  author  mighty  if  ever,  t^e 
expected  to  be  really  original  and  valuable.  And  here,  we  con- 
fess^ we  were  a  little  surprized  to  learn  that,  in  the  <:ampaign  of 
Moscow,  Buonaparte  was  really  successful! — that  his  ^gigantic 
.project  was  executed  in  all  those  parts  which  opposed,  as  had  been 
.presumed,  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  success ;' — that  *  he  bad 
rendered  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  an  optional  measuFey-r^ 
that  '  his  advance  on  Moscow,  which  vanity  dictated,  to  comme- 
morate the  glory  of  the  conquest,  could  have  been  attended  with  up 
disaster  or  even  inconvenience,  if  political  speculs^ons  bad  not 
induced  a  continuation  in  that  capital  beyond  twenty  days;' — and 
that,  after  all,  '  the  French  ^rmy  would  have  regained  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Dwina  and  Boiisthenes  without  any  serious  iiyury,  bad 
it  not  been  for  a  sudden  intense  frost,  and  a  total  neglect  to  pro- 
vide hone-shoes  suitable  to  the  climate^  excepting  for  Napol^on'^ 
own  honses !' — ^pp.  23,  24. 

If  Buonaparte  had  reaUy,  ^  b  here  supposed,  the  option  of  re- 
establishing Poland,  it  is  manifest  that  the  half  measures  which  he 
pursued,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  trifled  with  the  expectations 
of  that  unfortunate  country,  were  unworthy  of  a  great  and  liber«|l 
politician, — ^no  less  than  an  advance  to  Moscow,  dictated  by  v^ni^ 
only,  was  unworthy  of  an  experienced  captain.  Again :  to  advance 
to  Moscow  without  an  ^ject,  ^nd  with  the  previous  intention  of 
retreating  immediately,  was  a  strange  way  of  administering  to  the 
vanity  of  his  troops ;  since  the  vvorld,  we  believe,  is  generally  ^pt 
to  suspect  some  ulterior  views  in  all  such  forward  movements, — 
and  to  construe  a  return  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  into  something  like  defeat  and  discomfiture.  When  Maa- 
sena  retired  from  Portugal,  we  believe  the  vanity  of  his  soldiers 
was  not  very  greatly  elevated  by  their  having  advanced  to  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Lisbon^ — nor  did  he  venture  to  tell  the  world  that, 
when  he  commenced  his  invasion  of  that  countrj,  he  had  never 
calculated  on  doing  niore.  There  was  an  ancient  king  of  Fraoq^, 
iwhose  prowess  to  this  effect  is  celebrated  in  the  sopgs  of  our  child- 
hood. But,  to  '  march  up  a  hill'  with  the  express  ^nd  sole  int^o- 
tion  of  marchiiig  '  down  again'  was  surely  far  l^ss  absurd  than  the 
act  of  conductii^  an  army  three  hundred  miles,  from  Wilna  tp 
Moscow,  for  no  better  reaspn  than  to  say  that  he  had  been  there* 
Nor  do  we  think  so  meanly  of  Buonaparte's  abilities  as  to  stippose 
that,  if  he  had  really  set  out  from  Poland  with  the  intention  of 
returning  thither  before  the  winter  shut  in,  he  would  have  neglected 
to  provide  magazines  for  the  support  of  bis  retreating  gruoy ;  pr 

diiat 
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that  so  obvious  a  precaution  as  proper  horse-shoes  would  have  been 
forgotten,  if  his  retreat,  when  it  took  place,  had  been  an  expected 
or  even  a  voluntary  measure.  Of  course  we  cannot  contest,  with 
to  officer  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  experience,  the  question  how  far 
^D  army,  infantry  and  ally  may  be  destroyed  for  want  oi  being 
rough-shod ; — we  will  not  even  stay  to  inquire,  whether  the  author 
^oxAd  have  himself  suggested  King  Lear's  '  delicate  stratagem,' 
of  using  felt  for  that  purpose,  over  icy  roads.  But  it  is  some- 
what strange  that,  if  the  want  of  horse-shoes  had  been  so  total 
fund  calamitous  in  the  French  army  as  he  supposes,  not  one  of  the 
different  military  writers,  who  were  partakers  in  its  sufferings, 
3hould  have  enumerated  this  among  the  causes  of  its  exemplary 
destruction. 

.  To  a  sudden,  though  not,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  supposes,  an 
unusually  severe  or  early  frost,  we  are  as  fully  disposed  as  he  can 
be,  to  ascribe  the  completion  of  that  ruin  which  overthrew  the 
hopes  of  the  mighty.  But  we  must  also  persist  in  joining  to  this 
aweful  interposition  of  Heaven,  the  infatuated  and  overweening 
confidence  of  Buonaparte  in  his  own  power  and  destiny,  an  infatua- 
tion which  led  him  to  aim  at  the  overturn  of  Russia  when  he  ought 
to  have  applied  all  his  efforts  to  the  renovation  of  Poland,  and 
which  induced  him  to  Unger  in  a  dismantled  city,  at  a  season  when 
every  hour  wa^  valuable,  and  when  at  every  moment  that  frost 
might  be  looked  for  which  found  him,  at  last,  unprepared. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  Buonaparte's  overthrow,  to  which 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  attaches  less  importance  than  we  do — we  mean 
the  admirable  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  Russian  army ;  backed, 
as  it  was  in  the  whole  extent  of  country  which  the  invader  traversed, 
by  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  a  hardy  and,  on  the  whole,  (as  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  truly  states,)  a  happy  and  prosperous  peasantry,  with 
whom  his  troops  found  it  impossible  to  establish  a  friendly  com- 
munication, and  who  were  as  warmly  interested  for  the  honour  of 
Russia  as  the  proudest  nobles  of  Moscow.  Where  our  author 
picked  up  his  rumour  of  proposals  made  to  Napoleon,  and  refused 
by  him,  for  exciting  a  servile  war,  we  cannot  tell.  No  doubt 
diere  are,  in  all  countries,  men  of  disappointed  hopes  and  desperate 
characters,  who  are  ready  to  undertake  or  suggest  any  scheme, 
however  vncked  or  preposterous,  in  behalf  of  a  public  enemy. 
But,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the  author  of  this  proposal  (if  such  a 
proposal  were  really  made)  was  as  ignorant  as  the  French  then)- 
selves  were  of  the  Muscovite  character,  if  he  believed  that  their 
peasants,  even  the  most  oppressed  and  discontented  among  them, 
Would  join  the  cause  of  a  Niemetsky  invader.* 

As 

* '  Niet^tsky,*  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  who  cannot  speak  Slavonian. — We  can- 
net 
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As  to  the  various  anecdotes  which  follow  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  commanders  at  that  period,  we  are  inclined, 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  attach  but  little  weight  to  them  j— r? As, 
by  the  author's  own  statement,  ihey  were  pretty  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  the  oversight  of  the  horse-shoes,  and  various  other 
blunders  in  the  French  army, — they  can  prove,  and  are,  apparently, 
intended  to  prove  nothing  more  than  a  position  which  we  are  not 
called  on  to  combat, — that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself  is  a  more 
skilful  commander  than  either  Kutuspff  or  Buonaparte.  Nor,  al- 
lowing to  the  utmost  extent,  the  facts  alleged,  can  we  think  it  by 
any  means  unusual  or  extraordinary  that,  in  operations  so  extensive 
and  so  hurried,  many  opportunities  may  have  been  lost,  and  many 
errors  committed,  which,  though  they  might  not  escape  the  eye  of 
an  acute  bystander,  would  not  very  materially  affect, the  issue  of 
the  war,  or  the  military  reputation  of  either  general.  We  are,  too, 
a  little  in  doubt  whether  a  bye-stander  is  always  a  competent  judge 
of  the  details  of  a  campaign,  or  the  movements  of  armies,  with 
whose  wants  and  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  he 
is  often  imperfectly  acquainted.  We  are  men  of  peace  ourselves, 
but  we  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  usual  chit-chat  of  head-quarters, 
as  to  attach  any  implicit  faith  to  all  the  curious  facts  which  a  fo- 
reigner is  sure  to  pick  up  there,  or  to  be  blind  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty with  which  authentic  information  is  to  be  obtained  even  by 
those  best  qualified  to  make  inquiries.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is,  we 
believe,  himself  acquainted  with  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  of 
considerable  reputation  as  *  an  able  partizan,'  who,  nevertheless, 
thought  fit  to  enliven  a  period  of  inaction  during  the  Spanish  war, 
by  dispatching  to  head-quarters  a  false  report  of  a  victory  gained 
by  .the  corps  under  his  command ;  a  circumstance  which,  to  say  po 
more  of  it,  has  had  a  considerable  eifect  in  making  us  incredulous 
as  to  militar}'  details  derived  from  extra-official  sources. 

We  are  next  presented  with  an  idle  story  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Crown- Prince  of 
Sweden,  in  which  the  former  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
favourably  to  certain  views  of  the  latter  on  the  succession  to  the 
French  throne,  (p.  38.)  We  call  this  an  idle  story  because,  if 
true,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume : — it  does 
not  shew  either  ambition  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  Russia,  since 
it  amoimts  to  no  more  than  that,  if  the  will  of  the  French  people 
had  called  Bernadotte  to   the  throne,  Alexander  would  not  have 

not  agree  with  our  author  in  stating  the  comforts  of  a  Russian  peasant  to  be  greater 
'  than  those  usually  enjoyed  by  an  Englishman.  But  he  has,  certainly,  given  a  more  ac- 
curate representation  of  their  condition  than  Dr.  Clarke,  and  we  would  wish  him,  there- 
fore, to  reflect,  Low  improbable  it  is  that  they  whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  happiest  clowns 
in  th«  world,  should  yet  be  eager  to  adopt  the  wildest  schemea  of  a  reYolutionary  war. 

opposed 
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opposed  their  choice.  But  where  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson  when 
these  words  were  spoken,  or  from  what  better  authority  than  the 
booksellers'  shops  of  Paris  and  Vienna  has  he  received  them  ? — 
or  how  is  it  to  be  endured  that  a  conversation  in  its  nature  most 
private,  and  which  neither  of  the  parties  concerned  were,  for  their 
own  sakes,  likely  to  communicate  to  an  Englishman,  an  accredited 
bookmaker  and  a  retailer  of  secret  histories,  should  be  as  confi- 
dently given  between  inverted  commas,  as  if  it  were  extracted 
from  their  published  correspondence  or  avowed  state- papers? 

Due  praise^  and  no  more  than  due  is  given  to  the  admirable 
firmness  and  unwearied  activity  of  Alexander,  during  the  invasion 
of  his  territories  and  his  subsequent  advance  into  Germany ;  and  a 
fact  is  stated^  respecting  the  amount  of  the  Russian  forces,  which 
we  must  again  request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind — namely,  that 
the  whole  number  of  troops  which,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly stimulating,  the  undivided  energies  of  their  empire  could 
supply  to  act  in  Germany,  was,  including  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs, 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  (pp.  41, 1.  4 — 42,  1.  7.) 

On  the  account  here  given  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  we  have  no 
observations  to  make.  In  speaking  of  the  operations  which  fol- 
lowed, Sir  Robert's  zeal  for  Buonaparte's  reputation  has,  we  con- 
ceive, outrun  his  knowledge : — thus  he  tells  us  (pp.  45,  46)  that 
the  allies  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  all  their  enterprizes 
down  to  the  ]  6th  of  October  inclusive ;  and  that  the  retreat  and 
concentration  of  Buonaparte's  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipzig,  was  only  in  consequence  of  his  having  learned,  through 
General  M eerfeldt,  that  Bavaria  meditated  defection.  But  (p.  54) 
we  are  also  told,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  retreat  from  Dresden,  and 
the  concentration  t)f  his  troops  near  Leipzig,  he  was  '  ignorant  of 
ike  Bavarian  defection,  and  therefore  '  left  St.  Cyr  in  Dresden 
with  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  J  To  such  strange  inconsistencies 
are  those  idolaters  of  Napoleon  reduced,  who  will  not  allow  that 
their  deity  has  experienced  defeat,  and  must  yet  account  for  mea- 
sures which  defeat  only  could  render  necessary  or  advisable. 

Still  more  remarkable,  however,  are  Sir  Robert's  lamentations  for 
the  treatment  which  his  favourite  received  from  the  government  of 
Switzerland,  who  permitted  th^  allied  troops  to  advance  through 
their  territory.  '  That  a  free  people,'  he  exclaims,  '  the  descend- 
ants  of  William  Tell,  enjoying  their  independent  neutrality,  allowed 
to  preserve  it,  and  in  a  position  to  maintain  it,  should  abandon, 
yield,  or  negociate  away  a  right  so  important  f6r  their  country,  and 
«o  solemnly  declared  to  be  inviolable,  was  only  to  be  conceived  by 
those  who  hold  that  public  virtue  is  but  an  Utopian  theory.'  (p.  59.) 

How  strangely  can  faction  and  a  few  months'  conversation  with 
Ae  Jacobin  cotvri^s  of  Paris  corrupt  even  the  best  anderstandini:;  ! 

The 
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The  Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  former  days  would  have  been  himself 
the  first  to  reply,  in  answer  to  such  idle  cant  as  this,  that  it  was 
precisely  because  the  Swiss  were  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell 
that  they  exulted  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  a  far  heavier 
yoke  than  that  which  Austria  had  in  former  times  endeavoured  to 
impose  on  their  ancestors.  He  would  have  shewn  that  it  was  be- 
cause they  really  desired  to  be  Mn  a  condition  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent neutrality'  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  and  not  merely 
to  be  ^  allowed  to  preserve  it'  at  the  pleasure  of  an  overbearing 
neighbour ;  that  tliey  rejoiced  to  see  that  conqueror  humbled  whose 
gigantic  empire  girt  in  their  small  domain.  He  would  have  shewn 
tliat  it  was  because  the  Swiss  had  not  forgotten  the  recent  heroism 
of  Reding  and  his  fellow-patriots  that  they  were  anxious  to  see  the 
consummation  of  that  great  work  in  which  those  brave  men  had 
shed  their  blood,  and  to  shake  off  that  subjection  to  the  dictates  of 
France  which  their  author  calls  independence.  Does  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  seriously  believe  that,  if  the  government  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy had  ventured  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  allies,  the 
Swiss  nation  would  not  have  behaved  as  the  Sason  and  Prussian 
nations  had  already  done,  and  either  compelled  their  rulers  to  a 
change  of  policy,  or,  in  spite  of  tliose  rulers,  have  followed  the  bent 
of  their  own  enthusiasm  ?  Is  he  not  well  aware  (however  it  may 
now  suit  his  purpose  to  forget  the  fact)  that  in  all  these  countries^ 
and  in  ever}'  country  of  the  conthient,  it  was  with  the  people,  not 
with  their  government,  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  French 
power  began  ? — or  what  Lethe  has  washed  out  of  his  brain  the 
many  circumstances  of  aggravation  and  injury,  the  extinction  of 
commerce,  the  suppression  of  public  feeling,  the  undesired  inter- 
ference, the  intolerable  protection,  which  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  made  the  great  body  of  the  copoimonalty  detest 
Buonaparte  and  his  empire  with  a  degree  of  bitterness  which  no 
former  conqueror  has  provoked  from  the  victims  of  his  ambition  ? 
Of  the  days  which  followed,  and  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Paris  and  the  treaty  of  1814,  *  the  transactions,'  as  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  observes,  *  are  familiar  to  the  public  recollection  ;'  and  he 
has  therefore  thought  fit  to  give  a  view  of  them,  not  only  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression  of  Europe  concerning 
them,  but,  we  will  venture  to  say,  with  the  impressions  of  some  of 
the  best  informed  military  observers  of  the  time,  and  who,  instead 
of  receiving  their  details  from  the  orators  of  the  Palais  Royal,  were 
really  with  the  armies,  and  sharers  in  their  glor}'  and  anxiety.  The 
following  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  statement  of  Buonaparte's  con- 
duct of  that  memorable  struggle : — 

*  With  sixty  thousand  brave  and  indefatigable  men  he  baffled  the  ope- 
rations 
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fations  of  two  hundred  thousand  {or  more  than  six  weeks;  obtained 
victories  which  obIi2;e<i  Alexander  to  seek  the  Austrian  commander  in  his 
bed,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  to  desire  he  would  instantly  expedite 
a  courier  toCkatillon,  with  orders  for  the  signature  of  t  lie  treaty  of  peace,  as 
agreed  to  bv  the  French  negociatorj'  until  he  heard,  unfortunately  for  his 
master.  Napoleon,  of  those  very  successes,  which  made  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  J  with  one  nobleman  and  one  servant,  fly,  in  a  German  droska,  for 
safety  to  Dijon,  and  remain  there  thirty  hours  virtually  a  prisoner,  and 
strictly  one  if  any  Frenchman  had  done  his  duty — victories,  which 
threw  the  allied  army,  then  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
with  the  sovereigns  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  his  cannon,  without  any 
he  of  comnmnication  with  the  Rhine,  or  any  intermediate  magazines,  &c. 
without  any  ammunition,  and  without  any  stores,  except  such  as  were  in 
maoement  with  the  army  \ise\( — victories  which  screwed  them,  as  it  were, 
in  a  vice,  from  which,  if  defection  had  not  extricated  them,  they  were 
vnable  to  secure  their  escape,  and  yet  obliged  to  make  the  attempt. 

*  The  measures,  which  it  was  believed  had  been  long  in  preparation, 
were  consummated  at  the  very  instant  Napoleons  success  seemed  be- 
yond the  power  of  misfortune ;  and  the  movement  on  St.  Dizier,  which 
merited  empire,  lost  him  his  crown. 

*  Ten  thousand  men  of  the  allies  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  M.ontmartre,  chiefly  from  the  artillery  served  by  the  boys  of 
tke  polytechnic  school.  The  acquisition  of  this  post  assured  only  the 
destruction  of  buildings,  if  the  experiment  of  bombardment  had  been 
madle.  The  army  was  too  weak  and  too  ill-provided  to  attempt  a 
foicible  occupation  of  the  city,  which  must  have  expended  so  many  men 
flnd  so  much  ammunition,  as  to  have  rendered  the  possession  untenable^ 
when  Napoleon  approached  with  his  army  to  its  relief,  and  the  sallying 
force  too  weak  to  hazard  battle  in  the  open  field. 

*  Such  was  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  allied  army,  that  a  retreat  was  already  resolved  on,  in  case 
the  promised  coroperation  in.  the  city  had  not  been  accomplished/ — 
pp.  00—62. 

Now  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire  (as  indeed  the  attempt 
would  be  ridiculous)  to  deny  that  Buonaparte  has  shewn  himself  a 
consummate  captain,  both  in  the  general  course  of  his  campaigns,, 
and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Paris ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
facts  on  which  this  author  chuses  to  ground  his  fame  are  almost  all 
of  them  incorrectly  stated.  As  to  the  idle  anecdotes,  in  italics,  of- 
Alexander's  alarm,  and  the  manner  in  which  Francis  fled  to  Dijon, 
we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  are  extremely  incurious  concerning 
their  truth  or  falsehood.  But  what  does  the  gallant  author  mean 
by* victories  which  threw  the  allied  army  between  the  city  of 
Paris  and  his  cannon — which  screwed  them  in  a  vice,'  &c.  8cc.  ? 
If  he  means  the  movement  of  Buonaparte  towards  St.  Dizier,  in 
fte  beginning  of  February,  when  he  attacked  Marshal  Blucher  at 
Brienne^  we  must  beg  him  to  recollect  that  at  that  period  Buona- 
parte 
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parte  carefully  covered  his  capital,  and  that  the  allied  armies,  «^ 
far  from  being  '  thrown  between  Paris  and  his  cannon/  never  could 
get  into  such  a  position.  If  he  means  the  final  movement  at  the 
end  of  March,  his  account  is  ei}ually  fallacious.  Buonaparte's 
success  had  arisen  from  the  separation  of  the  allied  armies,  and 
from  the  bringing  his  whole  force  on  one  point,  so  as  almost  to 
ruin  them  in  detail :  But,  from  the  moment  that  their  armies  were 
in  communication  with  each  other,  the  same  manoeuvres  were  no 
longer  practicable ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  resolved  on  the  des-. 
perate  and  ruinous  expedient  of  a  movement  in  their  rear.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  this  movement  had  the  allies  re- 
mained quiescent,  we  certainly  cannot  say.  But,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  these  last  commenced  their  march  on  Paris,  Buonaparte 
saw  and  confessed  that  the  game  was  over.  From  that  moment  he 
displayed  nothing  but  irresolution.  While  it  might  have  been  yet 
possible,  by  an  imyiediate  countermarch,  to  save  the  capital,  he  still 
continued  to  draw  off  his  troops  to  greater  distance ;  and,  before 
any  single  good  effect  had  resulted  from  this  movement,  but  when 
ail  the  evil  had  happened  which  might  have  been  apprehended,  he 
again  returned,  by  forced  marches,  with  his  guards  to  Fontaine- 
bleau;  and  this  is  what  this  author  thinks  proper  to  describe  af 
i  screwing  the  allied  armies  in  a  vice'! 

It  is  equally  incorrect  that  the  allies,  after  their  arrival  in  front  of 
Paris,  ever  meditated  a  retreat,  or  that  Paris  can  be  defended  after 
the  fall  of  Montmartre;  we  might  say,  that  it  can  be  defended 
at  all,  for  we  have  the  experience  of  1815  to  prove,  that,  even 
without  losing  Montmartre,  a  larger  army  than  Marmont  pos- 
sessed in  1814  found  it  impossible  to  save  Paris  from  the  flames, 
except  by  capitulation. 

There  was  one  region  of  the  war  which  was  indeed  of  an  im- 
portance only  secondary,  but  on  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  from 
his  situation  with  the  Austrian  army,  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  furnish  us  with  accurate  and  interesting  information ; 
we   mean  the  campaign  against  Eugene   Beauhamois  in  Italy. 
Against  the  accuracy  of  his  information  we  have  nothing  to  object, 
— but  as  to  its  novelty  or  interest, — inasmuch  as  we  have  had 
ijie  pleasure  of  reading  the  very  same  details  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  an  officer  of  the  French  staff, — we  certainly  see  but  little 
reason  for  the  tone  of  importance  which  is  here  assumed  in  com- 
municating facts  already  known,  and  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
contradicted.     We  will  only  say,  that  General  Beauhamois  acted 
with  the  same  good  sense  and  moderation  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  when  he  declined  the  foolish  parade  of  garrisoning 
Mantua  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte. 

But,  if  the  narrative  of  the  Italian  campaign  abounds  in  truismSt 
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this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  account  which  our  author  fur* 
nishes  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family. — 

*  Talleyrand,  on  being  asked  to  name  the  gorvemment  and  governor 
most  agreeable  to  the  French  senate  and  people^  answered,  *'  A  consti- 
tutional monarchy  and  Louis/' 

*  Alexander  had  for  some  time  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  in  favour  of  Bernadotte,  who  had  loitered  at  Liege, 
and  who  in  fact  had  done  too  much  for  his  character  in  France,  and 
too  little  for  his  interests  with  the  allies. 

*  Alexander,  personally,  as  it  was  believed,  ill-disposed  to  the  Bour^ 
bon  family,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  proposition.  The  King  of 
Prussia  did  not  object ;  but  Schwartzenberg,  for  a  few  instants  was  si- 
lent, and  Talleyrand  was  uneasy  if  not  alarmed.  Schwartzenberg, 
however,  probably  unwilling  to  charge  himself  with  the  responsibility  of 
■a  refusal,  (his  sovereign  and  Metternich  being  absent,)  did  not  finally 
withhold  his  assent:  and  thus  by  two  foreign  sovereigns,  &  foreign  mar- 
shal, and  an  ex-minister,  was  Louis  chosen — King  of  France!* — pp.  63,  64. 

Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  no  single  anecdote 
in  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  ingenious  romance  more  egregiously 
'  mis-stated  or  misconceived  than  this  is. — The  fact  was  simply, 
that,  in  a  council  held  at  the  (juarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
on  March  ^  1st,  (the  day  on  which  the  allies  entered  Paris,)  the  opi- 
nions of  Talleyrand,  Baron  Louis,  and  several  others  were  asked  as 
to  the  wishes  of  the  French  people.  IViey,  not  Talleyrand  only, 
distinctly  stated  that  France  was  weary  of  war  and  anxious  for  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  but  that  the  royalists  were  pre- 
vented from  declaring  themselves  by  the  apprehension  of  fresh 
conferences  like  those  of  Chatillon.  A  declaration  was  in  conse- 
quence issued,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  public  opinion  to  shew  itself,  stating  that  they 
could  not  again  treat  with  any  branch  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
From  that  moment  the  royalists  came  forward ;  in  three  days  the 
d6ch6ance  of  Napoleon  was  carried  through  by  the  senate  and  the 
l^slative  body,  and  in  a  week  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was 
decided  by  the  same  assemblies,  and  hailed,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
>ivell  knows,  with  the  utmost  joy  through  all  the  departments  of 
France;  and  this  proceeding,  than  which  we  challenge  even  the 
philosophers  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  point  out  any  thing  more  ra- 
tional, more  candid,  more  liberal,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  describes  as 
chusing  a  king  for  France  *  by  two  foreign  sovereigns,  a  foreign 
marshal,  and  an  ex-minister.'  Verily,  the  hardihood,  no  less  than 
the  understanding  of  the  gallant  bookmaker  has  been  augmented 
by  the  society  with  whom  he  has  lived  in  Paris. 

We  have  no  time  nor  inclination  to  follow  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
step  by  step,  through  his  various  lamentations,  over  every  measure 
ivhich  has  been  adopted  by  the  several  powers  assembled  in  the 
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Congress  of  Vienna.  His  objections,  such  as  tiiey  are,  may  be  morlK 
advantageously  considered  when  we  examine  that  which,  though  it 
occupies  the  least  part  df  his  work,  is  the  avowed  object  and  the^e 
of  the  whole, — the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  its  alleged  dangerli 
from  the  power  of  Russia.  There  is  only  one  circumst;ince  in  thfe 
proceedings  of  the  congress  on  which  we  shall  say  a  passing  word. 
For  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  and  vacillating  Murat  we  are  re* 
ferred  to  Count  Macironi.  As  this  is  not  t}ie  only  occasion  on  which 
the  authority  of  that  gentleman  has  been  quoted  for  the  purpose  of 
vilifying  England,  it  may  be  well  to  see  to  what  degree  of  credit  b^ 
on  his  own  diewing,  is  entitled.  Mr.  Macirojii  acknowledge  bipn* 
self  to  have  been  empowered  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  offer 
Murat  a  retreat  *  if  he  agreed  to  reside  in  the  Austrian  states  as  an 
individual .'  To  this  effect  he  was  furnished  with  a  passport  for  him" 
s^as  envoy  of  the  allied  powers,  and  a  passport  for  Murat  under 
the  name  of  Count  Lipona.  Mark  the  conduct  of  this  *  English* 
nan :'  (Mr.  Macironi  too,  it  seems,  is  an  Englishman:)  he  arrives 
in  Corsica,  General  Murat  declines  his  proposal,  and  confides  i^ 
him  his  desperate  project  on  Naples, — and  this  honest  envoy,  there- 
upon, furnishes  him  with  that  very  passport  to  be  used  against  the 
ittlies  which  the  allies  had  confided  to  him  in  case  Murat  should  ac* 
cede  to  their  terms !  For  Murat  we  cannot  feel  respect,  but  we  feeC 
very  considerable  pity.  Of  Mr.  Macironi  we  are  tempted  to  predict 
that  he  has  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  honourable  mode  of  death 
which  was  inflicted  on  his  master.  His  vocation  seems  to  be  to 
another  kind  of  exit. 

Buonaparte  at  length  returns,  and  the  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  an  English  major-general  describes  the  short  campaign 
which  hurled  him  a  second  time  from  his  throne. 

'  The  arrangements  of  Napoleon  were  so  well  made  that  he  obtained 
all  the  advantages  of  a  surprise.  Victorious  over  the  Prussians,  he 
would,  on  the  same  day,  have  gained  a  success  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Belgium,  if  the  corps  destined  to  support  Ney  had  not  been  withdrawn 
to  join  the  grand  army,  without  orders,  from  a  mistaken  zeal  of  the  comr 
inander,  who  conceived,  by  the  weight  and  continuation  of  the  cannon- 
IMie,  that  Napoleon  stood  in  need  of  succour. 

*  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  with  only  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
the  loss  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  thje  non-arrival  of  Grouchy  wit^ 
thtrty-six  thousand — to  the  revivifying  powers  of  the  Prussians — and  th6 
obstinate  valour  of  the  English  army,  annihilated  all  his  military  pro^ 
jects  and  political  negocintions.' — pp.  87,  88. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  find  so  many  misstatements  included  widiin 
80  few  lines. 

1st.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  not  correct  in  supposing  that  if  Ney 
bad  compelled  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retire  from  Quatre  Bras, 
that  success  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  Belgium,  since  the 
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Puk^  of  WeUingtQUy  as  is  well  known,  would  equally  have  taken  up 
the  position  of  Waterloo. 

2d,  He  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  Grouchy  had  SQfiOO  men. 
Nor,  even  supposing  that  this  general  had  actually  joined  Buona* 
parte  with  that  number,  would  the  event  of  Waterloo  have  been 
different,  since,  in  that  case,  the  Prussian  army  of  double  the  force, 
which  Grouchy  kept  in  check,  would  have,  on  the  other  hand> 
^ect^  an  earl^r  junction  with  their  allies. 

3d.  He.  is  most  incorrect  in  saying  that  *  the  revivifying  powers' 
of  the  Prussians  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  appeal  to  the 
brave  men  who  fought  on  that  great  day  whether  the  enemy  were 
not  beaten  back  on  every  point  before  the  Prussians  appeared;  but 
we  confess,  with  joy,  that  to  their  gallant  and  well-timed  advance 
Europe  is  indebted  for  the  total  rout  of  the  French  army,  and  for 
the  wonderful  results  of  that  unparalleled  victory.  The  author  has 
also  omitted  one  cause  of  that  victory  which,  we  trust,  few  English- 
men besides  himself  have  yet  forgotten; — that  the  British  army  was 
commanded  by  one  who  never  knew  defeat, — whose  heroic  exam* 
pie  stimulated  the  zeal  no  less  than  his  tried  abilities  conciliated  the 
confidence  of  the  soldier, — whom  all  loved  and  all  were,  therefore, 

*  swift  to  follow.' 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  already  given,  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France,  and  the  other  measures  of  the  allies,  exclaimed  against  in 
the  wildest  terms  of  Jacobinical  fury.  They  will  not  be  surprized 
to  find  the  honourable  names  of  *  the  French  senate/  and  '  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,*  given  to  the  old  revolutionists  whom 
Buonaparte  collected  round  him  during  the  hundred  days;  tlie 
lestitution  to  their  right  owners  of  the  works  of  art  which  France 
had  accumulated  by  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  designated  as  ^  the 

E lander  of  the  Louvre ;'  and  Alexander  himself  described  as  *  no 
mger  the  Alexander  of  the  year  1814;' 

*  bul  as  a  member  of  that  confederacy,  which  has  at  length  converted 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  into  one  common  prison,  where  innocence  caa 
ifommand  no  safety,  and  misfortune  find  no  inviolable  asylum — a  confede- 
ttcy,  which  seems  to  propose  by  inquisitions,  standing  armies,  censors, 

flleyotal  courts,  police  ministers,  spies,  informers,  proscriptions,  alien 
UiU,  laws  of  suspicion  and  suspension,  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  each  hemisphere,  and  brutalize  mankind/ — p.  111. 

Ob  wicked  confederacy !  But  what  ^  inquisitions'  has  the  said  con-. 
federacy  either  established  or  countenanced?  or  what  has  it  done 
towards  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  America?  Would  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  have  had  the  allies  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  order  to 
reform  that  system  of  religion  which,  he  himself  well  knows,  the 
QUajority  of  her  people  prefer?  On  what  grounds  of  justice  or  hu- 
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inanity  would  he  have  wished  them  to  interfere  in  that  colonial  war 
which  the  belligerent  parties  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  allowed  i0 
settle  for  themselves,  and  where  both  have  behaved  so  ill  that  a  lover 
of  liberty  can  wish  success  to  neither?  What  but  non  interference  in 
such  a  quarrel  can  he  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  allies;  and  by  what 
rare  alchemy  can  he  extract,  from  the  fact  of  doing  nothings  a  de- 
sign *  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty?'  But  the  confederacy  is 
charged  with  all  ^  the  standing  armies,  censors,  prevotal  courts, 
police  ministers,'  &c.  of  Europe! — Mild  and  peaceful  Napoleon! 
In  thy  reign  such  things  were  unknown !  What  *  innocence'  is  that 
which  can  now-a-days  *  command  no  safet)  ?'  What  is  that  misfbr- 
tune  to,  which  'an  inviolable  asylum'  is  denied?  Because  some 
half-dozen  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  driving  the  King  of 
France  from  his  throne  have  been  brought  to  a  legal  and  open 
trial;  because  the  greater  part  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  to  foreign  countries,  and  meditate  there  fresh 

I)lots  and  vent  fresh  libels  against  the  friends  of  peace  and  rational 
iberty,  they  sigh,  it  seems,  for  a  different  system  of  proceeding.  ^ 
We  should  rejoice  to  know  what  precise  system  they  would  prefer. 
Would  they  rather  be  tied  face  to  face  and  flung  into  the  Loire  or 
the  Seine,  as  they  themselves  served  the  emigrant  priests  and  nobles? 
Do  they  wish  for  an  ambulatory  guillotine  after  the  manner  of  that 
government  of  which  M.  Caniot  was  a  member?  Will  a  fusillade 
please  them  ?  Do  they  prefer  to  an  open  trial,  with  the  choice  of 
their  own  counsel,  and  every  advantage  which  public  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  of  ^jury  can  bestow,  the  being  executed  by  the  sen- 
tence ofaforeisn  conrt-njlartial  like  Palm  or  Hofer,  and  by  torch- 
light like  the  Duke  d'Enghein?  Shall  we  furbish  up  for  their  use 
the  rack  which  tortured  Captain  Wright  and  Madame  Toussaint,  or 
the  tourniquet  which  put  an  end  to  Pichegru?  Is  a  residence  in 
Belgium,  Kussia,  or  St.  Helena,  with  or  without  ^  surveillance,' 
worse  than  being  deported  to  Cayenne;  than  being  confined  for 
life  in  a  dungeon,  without  trial,  like  Toussaint  L'Ouverture ;  with- 
out the  possibility  of  guilt  like  the  unhappy  Dauphin?  God  in  his 
mercy  forbid  that  the  revolutionists  should  be  *  rewarded  as  they 
have  themselves  served  others.'^     But  God  forbid  also,  in  his  merc^ 

*  There  is  another  mode  of  gaol-delivery  which  u  not  unworthy  notice.  The  readers 
•f  Miss  Baillie's  admirable  tragedies  have  all  of  them  shuddered  at  the  *  witty  cruelty' 
of  the  prelate  in  '  Ethwald,'  who  by  executing,  every  day,  one  out  of  a  large  number  of 
captives,  prolonged  the  fear  and  suspense  of  all  the  rest,  and  multiplied  the  bitterness  of 
death  to  the  last  survivor  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  that  death  had  been 
brought  near  to  him.  But  they  will  be  surprized  to  learn  that  m  closely  has  that  great 
mistress  of  the  passions  followed  nature,  that  what  she  only  ventured  to  represent  as  tbe 
cruelty  of  a  barbarous  age,  was  really  put  in  practice  in  our  own  times  by  the  general  of 
a  civilized  army.  The  fact  itself  is  abundantly  curious,  and  we  particularly  recommend 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  for  insertion  in  the  nett  tuition  of  hit  Egyptian  narrative.    It  was 
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to  the  loyal  and  peaceable  part  of  mankind,  that  we  sliould  be 
gulled  a  second  time  by  their  pretence  to  moderation  and  philan* 
^I'^py^  oi*  forget  what  manner  of  men  those  are  who  now  presume 
to  talk  to  us  of  their  *  innocence'  and  their  '  misfortunes  !' 

But  there  is  one  charge  brought  against  the  allies  to  which  a 
more  formal  answer  is  required; — the  charge,  we  mean,  of  having 
suffered  Ney  to  he  executed  in  defiance  of  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher.  As  we,  believe 
that  the  work  before  us  is  the  first  which  has  ventured  to  record  so 
gross  a  calumny,  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  replying  to  an  opinion  which  was  first  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  but  which,  we  verily  believe,  has,  in  many  instances,  received 
an  undue  degree  of  countenance  from  those  who  were  actuated  by 
something  much  better  than  a  party  feeling. 

The  fitness  of  Marshal  Ney's  condemnation  (not  the  character 
of  his  crime — for  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt)  depends  solely 
on  the  question  whether  the  King  of  France  was  or  was  not  a  party 
to  the  convention  on  which  Paris  capitulated,  and  whether  the 
assurance  therein  contained,  that  individuals  were  not  to  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  their  political  conduct,  were  or  were  not 
confined  to  those  military  securities  which  a  victorious  army  has 
it  in  its  power  to  inflict.  If  the  allies  were  right  in  their  con** 
struct  ion  of  this  article  there  is  no  one,  we  apprehend,  who  caa 
deny  that  Ney  suffered  justly.  He  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  atrocious  treachery  in  abandoning  a  king  whom  he 
had  just  sworn  in  the  most  public  and  ostentatious  manner  to  serve 
faithfully ;  he  had  drawn  his  sword  and  led  an  army  against  that 
king  and  his  allies;  and  it  is  merely  absurd  to  plead,  that  Ney  may 
have  been  induced  to  commit  this  act  of  perfidy  and  rebellion  by 
weakness  or  vanity  more  than  by  worse  motives,  or  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  other  revolutions  have  offered  instances  of  similar 
treason.     It  is  no  excuse,  either  in  law  or  morality,  for  a  glaring 

idaled,  at  the  table  of  an  eminent  banker  in  Paris,  by  a  gentleman  who,  for  many  >ears, 
held  a  high  place  iu  the  service  ami  confidcnGe  of  Napoleon,  and  who  gave  it,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  as  an  Instance  of  the  address  and  inflexible  firmness  of  his  late  master. 
Several  persons,  both  French  and  English,  of  the  first  distinction,  heard  him,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  rainates  which  {oU 

^  General  Buonaparte,  while  in  Cairo,  had  succeeded  in  quelling  a  very  formidable  ii)« 
snrrection,  the  signal  for  which  had  been  given  from  the  minarets  of  the  city  by  the 
Huzzeins.  while  professing  to  call,  in  their  usual  manner,  the  faithful  to  their  devotions. 
The  great  body  of  insurgents  were  driven  into  one  of  the  chief  mosques,  and  obtained, 
quarter  on  surrendering  to  punishment  6()0  oi  their  ringleaders.  These  last  were  imme- 
diately conducted  to  a  spacious  court,  where  they  were  guarded  by  French  soldiers.  At 
midnight  Buonaparte  visited  them  in  person,  and  selected  fifteen  fur  execution,  who 
were  bound  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Nile.  For  forty  successive  nights  these 
visits  were  re|>eated  !  *  Prince  Eugene  and  myself,'  said  the  narrator,  *  fell  on  our  knees 
night  after  night,  imploring  the  lives  of  these  wretches,  but  he  said  it  was  absolutely  ne« 
pessary,  and  remained  immoveuble.' 
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aiid  acknowledged  crime,  though  it  is  one  to  which  popular  advd* 
cates  are  somewhat  too  fond  of  reverting,  that  other  men  may  be 
found  as  bad  as  the  criminal  before  us,  or  that  men  of  reputation, 
otherwise  illustrious  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  been  betrayed 
into  ah  equal  baseness.     We  do  not  even  conceive  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Khig  of  France,  as  guardian  of  the  public  justice,  (sup- 
posing Ney  to  have  been  justly  tried,)  to  pardon  him,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  high  time  to  put  some  check  on  that  monstrous  and  shame- 
less principle  or  abandonment  of  principle,  which  held  that  a  sol- 
dier might  change  his  allegiance  as  a  servant  does  his  livery,  and 
that  no  government  had  any  further  hold  on  the  iidelit}^  of  its  sub- 
jects than  it  had  power  to  reward  their  duty  or  punish  their  defec- 
tion— a  principle  which  would  have  been  finally  established  if 
such  men  (however  otherwise  estimable  or  pardonable)  as  Labe- 
doy^re,  Ney,  or  Lavalette  had  been  pardoned,  and  which,  if  once 
established,  would  have  made  every  ruler  a  tyrant,  and  fear  afoh^ 
the  basis  of  civil  authority.     But,  indeed,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
the  allied  powers,  as  such,  are  either  answerable  for  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  sovereign  whom  they  have  restored  may  exer- 
cise his  legal  and  constitutional  authority,  or  that  they  can  be  justly 
blamed  because  the  French  court  does  not  think  fit  to  pardon  what- 
ever criminals  may  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.     The  question  is  simply  whether  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
a  right  to  interfere,  which  they  only  could  have  if  the  case  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  fell  within  the  provisions  of  that  capitulation  which  they 
had  concluded  with  the  people  of  Paris. 

Now  we  conceive  that  the  real  meaning  of  every  treaty  must  ht 
decided  by  the  acceptation  of  the  contracting  parties,  not  as  col- 
lected at  a  distant  period,  when  other  interests  may^  have  thrown  a 
veil  over  the  truth,  but  as  proved  by  those  actions  which  closely 
follow  and  immediately  relate  to  it.  What  then  was  the  accepta- 
tion in  which  those  who  signed  the  convention  of  Paris  appear  by 
their  actions  to  have  understood  itf  If  Ney,  Labedoy^re,  &c.  had 
believed  that  a  convention  had  been  signed  which  was  equivalent  to 
an  amnesty,  which  was  sanctioned  by  their  offended  sovereign,  and 
guaranteed  by  tlie  faith  of  Prussia  and  of  England,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  general  who  is  respected  by,  at  least,  all  his  foreign  enflk 
mies,  would  they  not  have  seized  the  first  moment  of  the  entry  c^' 
the  allies  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  espe- 
cially if,  as  this  author  says,  they  suspected  the  intentions  of  their 
own  government?  Yet  the  fact  was  that  Ney  and  Labedoy^re  both 
left  Paris  with  passports  under  false  names,  furnished  them  by 
Fouch6.  Fouch6  was  himself  a  party  to  the  convention.  Would 
he  have  taken  this  indirect  method  of  saving  his  friends  had  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be  protected  by  the  twelfth  article .''  But,  still  more, 
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JLabedoj^re  was  arrested,  tried,  and  put  to  death.  Had  he  no 
friendy  no  counsel,  no  acuieuess  of  his  own  to  discover  or  plead 
such  ail  amnesty?  or  does  not  his  silence  on  the  subject,  no  less 
than  the  silence  of  his  numerous  and  zealous  advocates,  suffi* 
ciently  prove  that  neither  he  nor  they  ever  supposed  such  a  pledge  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  article  under  discussion?  Hey,  too,  was 
many  weeks  in  prison;  was  brought  before  a  court-martial;  was 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  all  societies;  yet  until  the  moment 
of  his  last  trial  before  the  house  of  peers,  neither  he  himself  nor 
any  one  for  him  thought  of  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  convention. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  could  ourselves  (if  it  were  necessary) 
communicate  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  the  name  of  him  who  at  length 
discpvered  the  new  version  of  that  state  paper,  and  turned  its  iaa- 
guase  to  the  purpose  of  his  political  friends.  But  surely  that 
could  not  be  the  real  intention  of  a  treaty  which,  like  the  secret  of  a 
riddle,  was  so  long  overlooked  by  the  parties  most  concerned  to 
understand  it  ? 

Marshal  Davoust,  however,  and  the  other  French  commissioners 
who  signed  the  convention,  are  reported  to  have  declared,  on  their 
examination  before  the  house  of  peers,  that  they  considered  the 
twelfth  article  as  binding  not  the  allied  armies  only,  but  any  future 
government  which  might  be  established.  That,  at  the  time  when 
they  thiis  spoke,  they  had  adopted  the  new  explication  of  that  article 
we  must,  on  their  asseveration,  believe ;  but  that  such  was  the  sense 
iu  which  it  was  originally  dictated  we  have  already  given  some  co^ 
gent  reasons  for  doubting;  and,  we  confess,  when  we  recollect  the 
strong  esprit  de  corps  which  was  called  forth,  throughout  the 
French  army,  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  traitor  in 
whose  behalf  they  were  then  giving  evidence,  we  can  easily  believe 
(what  might  be  pardoned  without  much  difficulty)  that  the  opinions 
of  these  officers  were  somewhat  warped  by  the  desire  of  saving  a 
comrade. 

But  it  was  also  urged  that  the  allies  could  have  neither  right  nor 
inchnatiou  to  punish  political  opinions  or  conduct ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  12th  article  could  not  possibly  be  intended  to  prevent  any 
persecution  at  their  hands.     Now,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  let 

kUB  inquire  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  French  army  in  whose 

'favour  that  convention  was  concluded. 

In  Spain,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  well  aware,  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  were  invariably  pursued,  and  the  most  studied  vexations 
put  in  practice  towards  those  whose  opinions  or  conduct  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hostile  to  King  Joseph.  We  have  heard  in- 
stances of  women  who  had  soldiers  quartered  in  ttieir  houses  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expense,  for  having  failed  to  attend  a  ball  or 
fete  given  by  the  French  general.     We  have  beard  instances  of 
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persons  in  civil  capacities  who  were  arrested,  or  put  under  surveil- 
lance, for  having  carried  a  verylittje  farther  their  dislike  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  Prussia,  it  is  well  known,  the  same  system  was 
pursued  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  a  still  harsher  controul  was 
exercised  by  the  French  military  over  the  politics  and  predilections 
of  individuals.  In  Swabia,  the  bookseller  Palm  was  shot,  by  sen- 
tence of  a  French  coiirl-martial,  for  political  papers  published  in 
a  city  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  the  French 
armies  h^d  not  even  military  possession,  while,  in  Moscow,  Buo- 
naparte had  put  some  hundred  persons  to  death  for  having  obeyed 
the  orders  of  their  own  government  in  setting  fire  to  that  city  on 
the  entranciB  of  the  French  army. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  imagine  a  more  natural  cause  for  the  iuser*- 
tion  of  the  Viih  article  into  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  than  the  ap* 
proach  of  a  Prussian  army  with  all  their  long  arrears  to  receive  of 
public  and  private  vengeance  i  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  first  pre- 
caution of  a  French  army,  conscious  of  their  own  conduct  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  would  be  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  the  *  lex 
taiionis/  and  protect  their  own  capital  against  the  being  obliged  to 
drink  of  that  cup  which  the  other  cities  of  Europe  had  drained  to 
its  very  dregs  of  bitterness  i  What  good  reason,  then,  have  we  for 
supposing  that  the  French  nation  understood  the  article  in  question 
to  provide  for  any  other  than  military  forbearance  ? 

But,  further,  it  is  well  know  n  that,  after  the  signature  of  the  capitu- 
lation, a  meeting  of  several  distinguished  persons  w  as  held,  at  which 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France  attended,  and  among  them  M . 
Fouch6  himself,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  in  question,  to  delibe- 
rate whether  or  no  an  anmesty  should  be  granted  by  the  King. 
And,  is  it  not  plain  that  this  would  not  and  could  not  have  been 
done  if  they  then  conceived  that  the  king  had  already  granted  an 
amnesty  t  Yet  this  he  must  have  done  had  he  been  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  What  further  proof  can  we 
require  that  the  opinions  of  all  parties  concerned,  at  that  time,  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  honour  no 
man  has  yet  ventured  to  call  in  question,  and  who  has  publicly 
declared,  that  he  regarded  the  convention  as  wholly  military  ? 

But,  says  Count  Macironi,  ^  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  LouisJ/k 
was  present  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  Duke  o^ 
Welhngtqn,  Sir  C,  Stuart,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  assembled  in 
council;  and  Talleyrand,  turning  to  the  Duke,  requested  him  to 
read  to  the  Count  the  capitulation  which  they  had  just  concluded/ 
p.  lot.  On  the  degree  of  respectability,  which,  on  Count  Maci-^ 
roni's  own  shewing,  attaches  to  his  character,  we  have  already 
spoken ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  may  judge  how  far  a  man  of  ho- 
nour mav  think  his  assertions  worthy  of  a  direct  '  contradiction.' 

But, 
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But,  whether  true  or  false,  this  anecdote  goes  a  very  little  way  to 
prove  that  Talleyrand  was  a  party  to  the.  convention,  inasmuch  as, 
1st,  Even  supposing  that  Talleyrand,  while  in  the  camp  of  the 
allies,  had  spoken  of  himself  as  a  part  of  their  army,  the  word  ^  we/ 
thus  used  in  conversation,  could  not  with  any  degree  of  fairness  be 
quoted  as  implying  his  official  participation  in  an  instrument  to 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  elseyor  him  signed  his  name.  2dly, 
Macironi's  statement  does  not  even  go  this  length  ;  since,  for  ail 
that  appears,  the  word  *  thei/  in  his  narrative  may  apply  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  armies.  And  that  it  did  thus  apply 
18  plain  from  the  simple  fact  that  this  conversation  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Gonesse ;  and  since  we  know  that  the  capitulation 
was  signed  not  at  Gonesse,  but  at  St.  Cloud;  neither  by  Talley- 
rand nor  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  but  by  General  Muffling,  on  the  part  of 
ihe  Prussians,  and  Colonel  Hervey,  on  that  of  the  British.  The 
^  on/  or  *  vous/  or  whatever  other  word  M.  Talleyrand  employed, 
had  clearly,  therefore,  reference  to  the  abovementioned  officers 
and  the  generals  by  whom  they  were  deputed.  The  question,  in 
'  fact,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  In  whose  name  was  the 
capitulation  concluded  f  Can  any  prince  or  power  be  a  party  to 
a  capitulation  in  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  deputed  by  him  has 
joined  ?  And  till  Sir  Robert  Wilson  can  give  an  answer  to  these 
questions  favourable  to  his  present  views  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
continue  in  our  opinion,  that  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  only 
were  bound  by  the  Convention  of  Paris. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  crimes  of  the  allied  powers.  Thosie 
powers  are  accused,  in  general,  and,  as  we  gather  from  certain  ex- 
pressions in  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  work,  more  particularly  the  Bri- 
tish government,  is  accused  of  injustice  and  perfidy,  in  adding 
Norway  to  Sweden,  a  part  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  Dalmatia  and  a 
part  of  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  territories  of  Sardinia. 
They  are  accused  of  gross  tyranny  in  supporting  by  their  army  an 
Unpopular  and  oppressive  government  in  France;  and  they  are 
accused  of  folly  and  weakness  in  having  consented  to  and  forwarded 
the  increase  of  Russian  greatness  to  a  degree  which  must  inevitably 
overpower  the  weak,  and  disjointed,  and  mutually  disaffected  con- 
flkderacy,  which  Prussia,  Austria,  England,  and  France  can  now 
wppose  to  her.  On  all  these  points  we  shall  say  something,  inas- 
much as  they  are  connected,  (as  far  as  any  connection  can  be  found,) 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  reasoning,  which  adduces  the  misconduct 
of  the  allies  to  the  states  under  their  controul,  as  one  principal 
cause  of  that  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  an  invader,  which  he 
tliinks  proper  to  ascribe  to  them. 

That  the  case  of  many  of  those  regions  which  have  been  united 
to  foreign  states  was  sufBciently  unforttmate  and  pitiable  we  have 

not 
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iiot  the  soiallest  iucliuatiaii  to  deuy.  Thqir  connection  with  Fran^^^ 
which,  was  thvt»  severely  punished,  had  been,  in  almost  evefy  in- 
stance, compuisory ;  ^nd  it  seemed  hard  that  they  who  had  l^eenei 
among  the  principal  sufferers  from  French  preponderance,  should 
be  involved  also  in  the  disasters  of  that  country.  Hard,  howev^if, 
99  th^ir  fortune  was,  it  was  the  common  fortune  of  war,  in  which 
i>0  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  different  d^gre^  of  hqarti- 
fifss  or  reluctance,  with  which  the  allies  of  our  enemy  have  served 
him,  so  long  as  their  power  has  been  applied  to  his  service  and  oor 
iietriment.  If  the  men  and  money  of  Norway,  Saxony,  and  Italy, 
Lad  been  enxployed  by  France  for  the  ruin  of  Russia  and  England^ 
they  unquestionably  exposed  themselves,  if  unsuccessful,  to  whatev^ 
punishment  the  victors  might  impose  on  them,  whether  to  take  thew 
themselves,  or  to  use  them  as  means  of  rewarding  their  own  allies  or 
dependents.  It  might  have  been  very  generous  if  the  victors  had  en*- 
pjrely  forgiven  them,  and  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  observed 
0Mch  a  generous  line  of  conduct,  if  it  had  been  compatible  with 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  future  siafety  of  the  vic- 
torious nations  theqiselves.  But  this  was  a  question,  not  of  justice, 
but  of  expediency  on  the  one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other  ;  and 
both  generosity  and  feeling  were  necessarily  to  give  way  to  th^t 
which  can  be  postponed  to  justice  only,  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  the  duty  which  every  government  owes,  in  the  first  place, 
to  its  own  subjects,  and  their  future  happiness  and  security. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Norway,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  genenU 
interests  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  England,  called  for  its 
union  with  Sweden,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  to  the  latter  power  a 
compactness  and  strength  which  no  other  measures  could  have  given 
it,  and  by  which  alone  the  Baltic  could  be  preserved  from  being  in 
reality  what  such  writers  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  have  sometimes 
called  it,  a  bay  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
Russia  influences  Sweden,  and  that,  therefore,  every  accession  of 
power  which  Sweden  receives  is  an  addition  to  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia. The  question  is,  was  not  Sweden  without  Norway  more  com- 
pletely at  the  feet  of  Russia,  than  Sweden  now  that  she  is  strength- 
ened by  a  million  of  fresh  subjects,  and  by  getting  rid  of  an  enemy 
in  her  rear  i  Is  it  not  easier  for  England  or  France,  in  case  of^^ 
future  rupture  with  Russia,  to  defend  Sweden  arntN or w;iy  agaiiJJV 
their  colossal  neighbour,  than  it  would  have  been  to  defend  Nor- 
way singly,  with  its  enormous  length  of  frontier  and  its  numerous 
passes,  against  Russia  with  Sweden  at  her  disposal?  And  was  it  not 
perfectly  evident  that,  had  the  politics  of  Russia  been  so  ambitious 
and  interested  as  this  author  supposes,  she  would  have  preserved  n 
more  absolute  controul  over  6o^A  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  keeping 
them  distinct  states  and  playing  off  the  resources  and  jealousies  of 
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ttich  against  the  olher  tlmn  slie  can  do  how  that  the  whole  penin- 
sala  is  united  under  the  same  sovereign?  It  follows  that  the  sacri* 
fice  of  Norway,  however  painful,  was  necessary ;  and,  as  it»  brave 
inhabitants  have  already  experienced,  bejicjicial  in  its  consequences 
to  their  own  countiy  no  less  than  hei  new  found  sister.  The  8arti6 
arguinents,  both  of  aiistract  justice  and  political  necessit}',  will 
spply  with  still  greater  strength  to  the  case  of  Saxony.  No  noatter 
how  Saxony  hud  first  been  dragged  into  an  alliance  with  Buona- 
parte— his  ally  she  was — ^the  entire  resources  of  her  government, 
her  revenue,  the  produce  of  her  rich  soil,  and  her  valiant  and  admi- 
rably disciplined  army,  had  been  expended  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  in  covering  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  Her  so- 
vereign had  adhered  to  tf^e  last  to  his  cause  with  a  steadiness  which 
merits  respect,  indeed,  but  of  which  the  foreseen  and  necessary  ten- 
dency was  to  commit  his  own  crown  to  the  same  hazard  with  that  of 
his  liege  lord*  And  what  right  has  the  King  of  Saxony  to  com- 
piahn  that,  when  all  his  states'  were  overrun  in  open  war,  a  portion 
of  them  only  was  returned  to  him  ?  That  it  was  zche  to  strengthen 
Prussia,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  cannot  deny,  since,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  she  is  even  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Russia.  And  from  what  quarter  but  Saxony  was  an  accession  of 
strength  attainable,  unless  by  a  measure  which  our  author  would 
surely  not  have  recommended — a  fresh  partition  of  Poland  ? 

As  to  Italy,  it  is  still  less  apparent  what  right  she  has  to  complain 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  her  conquerors.  Our  author  himself  extols* 
die  laurels  which  her  troops  had  previously  gained  at  their  expense. 
Her  provinces  were  not  the  allies  only  of  France,  but  actually  ap- 
pendages oi  her  empire,  and  the  worst  which  has  befallen  them  is 
simply  a  change  of  masters.  It  has  been  usual,  indeed,  with  the 
admirers  of  Buonaparte,  in  recapitulating  the  benefits  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  conferred  on  this  fine  country,  to  speak  of  the 
*  Kingdom  of  Italy*  as  an  *  independent'  state,  to  lament,  as  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  does,  her  return  to  a  state  of  '  provincial  depend- 
ence ;'  to  remind  us  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  '  a  fief  to 
Napoleon/  was  *  not  to  France,'  and  that  *  the  two  crowns,  after 
his  decease,  were  never  to  be  placed  on  the  same  head.'  Now  it 
"  i,  in  the  first  place,  evident  from  this  very  statement,  that  the 

anted  *  independence'  of  Italy  was  prospective  only,  not  actual ; 
that,  however  it  might  hereafter  be  destined  to  become  a  free  state^ 
it  was,  for  the  present,  as  much  a  province  to  France,  as  '  the  king- 
dom' of  Bohemia  is  to  Austria,  or  the  *  kingdom'  of  Algarva  to' 
Portugal,  inasmuch  as  it  was  subject  to  the  French  emperor,  pro- 
tected and  controlled  by  French  armies,  and  administered  by  a 
French  viceroy.  But  it  was  a  little  too  much  to  call  on  Europe 
to  recognise  an  independence  which  existed  only  in  reversion,  and 

whose 
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ivhose  solidity,  when  the  farce  of  a  separate  government  should  at 
any  time  interfere  with  the  ambition  or  caprice  either  of  Buonaparte 
or  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  France,  might  be  calculated  from 
the  fate  of  Holland,  Berg,  Etruria,  Piedmont,  and  Liguria,  all 

*  independent'  stales,  all  carefully  *  guaranteed'  from  subjection  to 
France,  and  all  shortly  after  incorporated  with  France  with  no 
other  formaUty  than  a  decree  of  the  French  senate,  and  an  expres-^' 
sion  of  the  pleasure  of  the  French  ruler.     But,  what  is  meant  by 

*  the  kingdom  of  Italy,'  which  was  hereafter  to  enjoy  this  glorious 
independence?  There  are  those, ^ve  verily  believe,  among  Buona- 
parte's admirers,  who  understand,  by  this  well-sounding  terni^  that 
all  the  fertile  and  populous  regions  from  Venice  to  Monaco,  and 
from  Duomo  d'Ossola  to  Rome,  were  united  by  Buonaparte 
under  one  powerful  government,  able  to  maintain  its  own  liberty, 
either  against  Austria  or  France,  and  which  it  might,  therefore, 
have  been  not  only  generosity  in  the  allies  to  have  spared,  but 
wisdom  to  have  preserved  entire.  Those  persons  will  be  more 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Buonaparte's 
benefits  to  the  Italians,  when  they  learn  that  Piedmont,  Liguria, 
and  all  the  west  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Rome,  were  not  parts  of  *  the 
kingdom,'  but  absolutely  departments  of  the  French  empire^  Yfhose 
frontier  was  thus  extended  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Milan,  the 
capital  of  that  feeble  remnant  which  was  subject  to  *  the  King  of 
Italy.'  That  the  provinces  united  to  France  were,  on  the  whole, 
energetically  and  wisely  administered,  that  those  over  which  General 
Beauiiarnois  was  viceroy  experienced,  in  the  mildness  and  good 
sense  of  his  character,  no  small  abatement  of  the  necessary  evils  of 
dependence;  that  Buonaparte  himself  had  patronised  some  men  of 
letters,  and  commenced  some  handsome  buildings,  (at  the  expense, 
be  it  remembered,  of  the  Italians  themselves;)  that  the  youth 
whonrbis  conscriptions  dragged  to  foreign  and  distant  wars,  were 
well-drilled  and  manufactured  into  tolerable  soldiers  ;  that  the  pic- 
tures and  statues,  which  he  took  away  from  a  people  who  almost 
adored  them,  were  placed  in  good  lights  at  Paris,  and  were  acces- 
sible to  all  those  Italians  who  chose  to  journey  thither;  and  that» 
the  military  roads,  by  which  he  rivetted  their  subjection  to  his 
power,  are  exceedingly  convenient  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  makingA 
the  grand  tour:  all  this  we  readily  allow;  but  all  this  is  somethings 
very  different  from  making  Italy  free  and  independent. 

.  When,  therefore.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  so  feelingly  laments  the 
'  dismemberment'  of  Italy,  we  can  join  with  him  in  his  concern ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  him  at  what  time,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Italy  has  been  united'^  When  he  speaks 
of  her  being  reduced  to  a  provincial  dependence,  we  share  his  in- 
dignation ;  but,  for  the  ^ake  of  common  justice,  kt  him  place  the 
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burthen  on  the  right  shoulders.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  no*  doubt, 
to  see  ai  country  so  well  calculated  to  make  one  great  nation  di«- 
Vided  into  many  petty  and  feeble  governments :  but  was  it  the 
allies,  or  the  Ueruli  and  Lombards,  who  thus  divided  her  F  It  was 
a  shameful  oppression  which  destroyed  the  independence  of  Ge- 
noa, Lucca,  Venice,  and  that  poor  little  Ragusa,'"'  which  '  even  tht 
Turks  had  spared.'  But  who  was,  in  these  cases,  the  destrotjer  ? — 
that  very  Napoleon  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Wilson  '  gives*  so  much 
^  honour  ;*  and  who  '  must  and  always  will  be  remembered  by 
Italy  with  affection.' 

The  countries  in  question  were  gained  by  France  under  circum- 
stances of  unprovoked  aggression  and  audacious  perfidy ;  of  this  we 
hear  nothing :  they  were  reconquered  from  France  by  fair  fighting  ; 
and  because  they  are  not  restored  to  an  independence  which  expe- 
rience had  shewn  them  imable  to  preserve,  the  crime  of  their  sub- 
jugation is  laid  on  Austria,  Russia,  and  England.  And  this  is  justice, 
this  is  candour,  this  is  an  impartial  and  philosophical  review  of  the 
conduct  of  the  allies  and  the  present  stute  of  Europe  !  If,  indeed, 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  had  imitated  his  royal  Bavarian  connexions  by 
seceding  from  a  cause  the  success  of  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  Europe ; — if  his  subjects,  like  those  of  Prussia  or 
Spain,  had  risen  with  one  accord  against  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind, — there  would  then  have  been  a  strong  plea  for  respecting 
the  integrity  and  providing  for  the  future  safety  of  bis  dominions. 
'But  what  claim  on  the  justice  or  forbearance  of  the  allies  had  Gene- 
ral Beaubarnois,  whose  whole  military  life  had  been  spent  in  active 
and  inveterate,  though  (doubtless)  honourable  hostility  against  them  i 
— What  claim  had  his  subjects,  of  whose  '  laurels'  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  allies.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  speaks  so  highly  ? — What 
claim  had  the  Genoese,  whose  injuries  are  loudly  complained  of,  but 
whose  good-will  to  the  cause  was  no  otherwise  shewn  than  by  a  little 
popular  murmuring  ? — Or  where  would  have  been  the  wisdom  in 
suffering  a  French  party  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  go- 
vernment, or  in  suffering  Genoa  to  become  once  more  what  in  for- 
mer days  she  always  had  been,  the  tool  of  France  and  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  king  of  Sardiuia  ? 
^  It  might  indeed  have  been  possible  to  do  that  which  Buonaparte 
did  not  do,  to  unite  the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  powerful  state, 
under  a  common  sovereign*  It  might  have  been  done  without  in- 
justice to  any  party,  and  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  its  con- 
sequences would  have  been  beneficial  to  Italy.  But  before  we  blame 
the  allies  for  not  having  done  this,  let  us  candidly  consider  whether  it 
Was  not  more  impoitant  to  Europe  that  Austria  should  resume  her 

^  We  join  Ragiisa  with  Italy,  both  because  her  manners  and  hingUHj^c  were  the  same, 
and  because  she  formed  a  part  of  Buonaparttj's  Itulitui  kingdom. 
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Jncient  rank  and  power,  than  that  an  experiment  of  this  sort  fOoM 
he  tried  for  the  advantage  of  those  ^ho  had  iiteratly  no  claim  upon 
«a — and  whether  Austria,  who  had  lost  so  much  in  the  contest  with 
France,  and  to  whose  timely  defection  from  France  the  cause  of 
Europe  is  so  nmch  indebted,  had  not  some  reason  to  expect  from 
the  gratitude  of  her  allies  permission,  at  least,  to  reconquer,  for  her 
own  benefit,  territories  of  which  all  had  been  once  guaranteed  to 
her,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  had  been,  for  many  centuries; 
her  hereditary  property?  Will  these  gentlemen,  who  deafen  ns  with 
their  fears  of  Russia,  deny  the  pohcy  of  reinforcing,  by  all  just 
and  honourable  means,  that  state  which  is,  from  its  situation,  the 
advanced  guard  and  barrier  of  Europe  on  the  side  whence  the 
danger  is  anticipated? — or,  was  not  the  future  possible  advantage 
of  Italy,  on  every  principle  both  of  policy  and  self-preservation, 
to  give  way  to  that  general  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe  in 
which  Italy  itself  must  always  be  a  partaker? — And,  after  all,  arc 
we  sure  that  either  the  Italians  themselves  or  their  advocates  wouU 
have  been  satisfied  with  such  an  union  of  the  ditferent  states  as  we 
have  mentioned? — Would  Genoa,  M'hich  is  said  to  have  been  so 
ill  used  in  being  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  have  been  a 
whit  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  handed  over  to  a  central  go^- 
vemment  at  Rome  or  Milan? — Is  a  distinct  sovereignty,  the  want 
of  which  is  said  to  have  ruined  Venice,  no  advantage  to  Turin  or 
Florence? — Is  it  not  evident  that,  \\  hatever  course  had  been  adopted^ 
there  must  have  been  many  complainers  ?  Or  had  not  these  froth- 
dturs  better  candidly  confess  at  once  that  they  themselves  wouM 
have  been  satisfied  with  no  possible  arrangement  of  which  their 
idol  Buonaparte  was  not  the  contriver  and  the  administrator? — ^^e^f 
certainly,  do  not  think  ourselves  called  on  to  maintain  the  absolute 
perfection  or  pervading  consistency  of  every  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  congress  which  has  settled  the  divisions  and  international 
policy  of  Europe.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
have  shewn,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  party,  that 
rtie  measures  then  pursued  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  down  o« 
their  authors  the  execration  of  posterity,  or  to  brand  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  as  the  enemies  and 
oppressors  of  the  world.  % 

As  to  the  charge  of  supporting,  by  force,  an  odious  government 
in  France,  we  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  answered  it. — ^if 
it  were  even  true,  which  we  are  persuaded  it  is  not,  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  Mas  odious  to  the  majority  of  the  French 
people, — yet  would  the  allies,  as  guardians  of  the  common  peace 
of  Europe  and  of  the  safety  of  their  own  subjects  in  particular, 
have  been  justified  in  maintaining  it  as  the  most  effectual  way  of 
excluding  those  men  and  those  measures  which  had  been  found,  by 
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sad  exparience,  so  dangerous  to  all  around  them.  But  are  there 
any  fair  and  reasonable  people  who  still  doubt  tliat.  ^  si  coustitiH 
tkuial  n>onarchy  and  Louis'  was  really  the  wish  of  the  nation ; 
who,  with  the  debates  of  the  Chambers  before  their  eyes,  can  still 
deny  that  ^  a  constitutional  monarchy/  a  system  of  gienuine  and  nai-f 
tional  liberty  is  established  in  that  country,  or  assert  that,  in  any 
itngie  instance,  the  army  of  the  allies  has  been  ^employed  to  influ- 
ence the  votes  or  discussions  of  the  legislative  bodies  ? 

'  But  where^  it  may  be  said^  if  the  government  of  the  king  were 
really  parental  and  popular,  was  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of 
supporting  it  by  a  foreign  army  ? — is  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  call  that  the  choice  of  a  nation,  which  requires  an  armed  force  to 
iilduce  them  to  accept  it? — We  answer — 1.  That  the  maintenance 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  was  not  the  only,  per-^ 
haps  not  the  principal  object  to  be  secured  by  the  continuance 
of  die  allied  troops  on  the  French  frontier. — ^l^hey  who  bold 
a  contrary  language  forget,  as  it  should  seem,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  providing,  till  die  Flemish  fortresses  were,  restored  to  a 
defensible  state,  for  the  safety  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  would  have  been  worse  than  idle  to  have  reconouered 
Belgium  from  France  if  its  frontier  had  been  immediately  left 
naked  and  exposed  to  the  violence  of  a  too  powerful  neighbour ; 
nor  could  any  measure  be  more  just  than  the  calling  on  France  to 
pay  the  expense  of  a  guardianship  which  her  own  aggressions  and 

Kliations  had  rendered  necessary. — But,  2dly.  For  the  sake  of 
nee  herself,  and  to  defend  her  peaceable  msyority  against  the 
fiolence  of  a  faction  which  had  long  oppressed  them,  the  measure 
was  as  consistent  with  reason  and  justice  as  it  was  with  policy.  It 
ii  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  -be  the  most  numerous  to  ren<» 
def.  it  the  most  powerful  in  the  state. — It  is  .enough  that  it  should 
be  the  most  active,  the  most  clamorous,  the  most  vindictive,  the 
least  scrupulous  and  conscientious, — that  it  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  usual  channels  of  public  information, — that  it  should 
hardily  call  itself  the  majority,  and,  by  the  careless,  the  cowardly 
and  the  ignorant,  be  taken  at  its  \yord. — What  proportion  did  the 
adherents  of  Sylla  or  Marius  bear  to  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
OlizensP — What  proportion  did  the  assassins  and  atheists  of  the 
Pnench  Revolution  bear  to  the  people  whose  name  they  assumed  and 
tendered  infamous? — No  state  of  society  can  be  conceived  where 
mch  a  minority  as  this  may  not  be  formidable, — but  if  any  one  state 
of  Jsociety  exists  in  which  it  is  more  dangerous  than  another,  it  must 
be  where,  as  in  France,  a  single  great  and  licentious  city  has  exer- 
cised for  ages  a  despotic  influence  over  the  whole  public  mind, 
kaslf  liable  to  be  influenced  by  all  the  groundless  fears  and  jea- 
kuties,  aU  the  vain  impressions  x>f  external  show  and  ill- regulated 
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ambition  and  perverse  and  capricious  favouritism  to  which  every 
mob  is  liable. — Nor,  even  if  we  should  allow,  what  we  are  not 
very  willing  to  believe,  that,  both  in  France  and  in  other  countrk» 
where  the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  established,  the  conduct  of 
the  allies  is  the  subject  of  loud  complaint,  and  the  Euglish,  in 
particular,  regarded  with  an  evil  eye, — should  we  be  reduced  to 
admit  diat  these  complaints  or  this  unpopularity  are  evidences  of 
our  national  misconduct,  or  of  the  excellence  of  that  system  in  the 
dcstniction  of  which  we  have  borne  a  principal  part. — We  should 
account  for  it  from  that  disappointment  which,  in  all  human 
affairs,  is  the  natural  result  of  hopes  raised  high ;  and  which  is 
attendant  on  every  change,  even  when  tliat  change  is  decidedly  for 
the  better. — We  should  account  for  it  from  the  unavoidable  private 
suffering  which  every  disorganization  of  established  forms  must 
produce,  and  which  renders  even  the  most  beneficial  and  popu- 
lar revolutions  the  source  of  murmurs  and  misery  to  thousands. — > 
Whoever  had  travelled  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  through 
many  counties,  which  we  could  name,  of  England  and  \Vales,  du* 
ring  the  first  half  century  after  our  own  revolution,  would  have 
met  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  for  the  events  which  establish- 
ed our  liberties ;  and  bitter  regret  for  those  uufortunate  Stuarts 
who,  while  seated  on  the  throne,  had  been  so  misguided  and  nn* 
popular.  At  Rome,  the  memory  of  Nero  himself  was  held  in 
honour,  after  his  decease,  by  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery. — A  pre- 
tender to  the  empire  gained  adherents  by  assuming  his  name;  and 
Suetonius  tells  us  of  unknown  hands  who,  during  half  a  century 
after,  and  under  the  best  princes  that  Rome  ever  saw,  continued 
to  deck  with  flowers  the  tomb  of  this  worst  and  most  con- 
temptible of  mankind. — What  wonder  then  that  Buonaparte  should 
retain,  after  his  fall,  the  regrets  of  many  of  his  ancient  fol- 
lowers;— of  many  who,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  were  gainers 
by  his  power  and  losers  when  he  was  deposed ;  of  many  of  that 
unthinking  herd  who  are  swayed  by  a  blind  and  instinctive  hatred 
of  all  existing  authority,  and  are  accustomed  to  cry  out,  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  that  *  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these/ — There  are  others,  too,  of  a  better  spirit,  who  are 
swayed,  nevertheless,  by  the  recollection  of  those  events  by  which 
the  pride  of  a  warlike  and  ambitious  people  was  so  severely  hum- 
bled; who  cannot  look  back  without  pain  on  trophies  defaced, 
though  those  trophies  had  been  purchased  by  their  own  blood  and 
misery ;  or  on  days  of  defeat,  though  that  defeat  had  saved  them 
from  worse  evils.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  those  by  whom  we  have 
benefited  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  and  years  must  pass  away  before 
such  persons  as  we  have  described  can  entertain  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  their  conquerors. — ^To  all  these  causes  of  irritation  in 
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which  the  allies  were  sharers,  but  in  which  England  bore  a  princi- 
pal part  as  the  ancient  rival  of  France  and  the  leading  member  of 
the  European  confederacy, — we  must  add  the  peculiar  reasons  for 
disgust  and  dislike  which  the  imprudence  of  our  countrymen  has  fur- 
nished ;  we  must  add  those  wretched  specimens  of  English  vulgarity 
and  insolence  with  which  the  mercantile  speculations  of  some,  and 
•  the  idle  curiosity  of  others,  have  inundated  the  cities  of  Europe  i 
\re  must  add  the  general  distress  which,  though  a  mere  visitation  of 
Providence,  was  ascribed  by  the  starving  manufacturers  of  the 
coDtinent  to  English  monopoly,  \i^th  as  much  reason  as  the  starv- 
ing manufacturers  of  England  ascribed  it  to  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion ;  we  must  add,  above  all,  the  activity  with  which  the  zealots 
of  English  faction  have  filled  every  coffee-house  in  Paris,  Rome 
and  Brussels,  with  abuse  of  their  native  land,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  her  motives  and  actions.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  so 
many  concurrent  causes  should  have  produced  their  natural  eftcct, 
and  that  a  nation  whom  all  env^  should  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
calumny,  and  unjust  dislike. 

The  first  step  towards  the  recovery  of  the  general  complacency 
of  mankind  was,  without  doubt,  that  which  has  already  begun  to 
operate : — the  return  of  more  genial  seasons, — and  the  restoration 
of  comfort  and  industry.  The  next  will  be  found  in  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  through  France;  in  the 
intercourse  and  good  understanding  which  will  daily  increase  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representatives;  in  time  itself,  the 
great  medicine  for  political  disorders,  and,  eventually,  perhaps,  in 
mose  very  foreign  dangers  to  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  looks  for- 
ward with  s6  much  alarm,  but  which  will  do  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind ;  by  giving  a  legitimate  vent  to 
the  morbid  activity  of  some,  and  a  rational  object  to  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  (for  all  these  remedies  are  of  slow 
operation,)  it  is  idle  to  denj'  that  a  great  mass  of  mischievous  fer- 
mentation was  to  be  expected  in  France;  and,  till  the  king  had 
b^en  able  to  reproduce,  under  better  auspices,  that  military  force 
which  the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  his  people  required, — and  till 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  among  his  subjects  had  begun  to 
feel  their  proper  strength,  and  understand  their  natural  interests, — 
80  long  the  continuance  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  a  benefit 
to  France  and  to  the  world. 

Bat  it  may  seem  vain  to  defend  the  justice  of  that  policy  which 
the  allies  have  pursued,  if  the  fabric  they  have  reared  be  exposed, 
as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  apprehends,  to  inevitable  and  speedy  ruin ; — . 
if)  while  engrossed  in  providing  against  the  ambition  of  France, 
Aey  have  allowed  one  among  th^ir  own  number  to  attain  a  yet 
VOL.  XIX.  wo.  xxicvii.  L  mor^ 
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more  formidable  supremacy,  and,  like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  sob- 
jFiritted  to  be  bridled  and  saddled,  in  order  to  glut  an  inconsiderate 
revenge  on  their  ancient  antagonist. — Let  us,  then,  examine  what 
real  cause  we  have  to  fear  the  power  of  Russia,  or  to  regret  the 
issue  of  the  contest  which  laid  France  at  the  feet  of  her  rival. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  examine  at 
}ength  the  accuracy  of  those  details,  (derived,  it  must  be  owned,  from 
sufficiently  common  sources,  the  journals  and  statistic  w  riters  of  the 
continent,)  which  the  gallant  author  has  given  us  of  the  militaiy 
and  political  resources  of  Russia. — We  shall  admit  that  she  pos- 
sesses an  empire  the  most  extensive  which  the  world  has  yet  ^eeo, 
and  a  territory  singularly  defensible  against  foreign  enemies.  We 
admit  that  she  has  one  port  on  the  White  Sea,  three  on  the  Black, 
and  in  the  Baltic  no  less  than  Jive,  with  several  thriving  stations 
for'  the  fur-ti  ade  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  We  admit  that 
her  power  has  been  rapidly  progressive,  and  that  she  has,  within 
the  last  seventeen  years,  made  some  very  important  acquisitions  on 
the  sides  of  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  We  cheerfully  agree 
with  our  author  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  rapid  internal  im- 
provement of  her  states,  to  her  judicious,  mild,  and  liberal  system 
of  government,  and,  to  the  talents  and  the  goodness  w  ith  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  conciliates  the  affections  of  those  whom  his 
arms  have  subdued. — We  allow  her  a  population  of  more  than 
40,000,000,  and  an  army  latterly  consisting  of  not  less  than  600,000 
regular  troops. — We  are  well  aware  of  all  those  bearings  and  dis- 
tances, from  Astrakhan  to  Teherun,  and  from  Tiflis  to  the  Red  Sea 
which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  traced  out  on  his  map  to  frighten  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock. — We  will  even  concede  the  probability 
that  Russia  has  not  yet  attained  the  summit  of  that  political  greatness 
to  which  she  is  destined, — and  yet  we  will  not  despair  of  the  future 
safety  of  Europe,  and  vet  we  w  ill  not  jom  the  author  in  lamenting 
the  issue  of  our  late  contest,  and  yet  we  will  continue  to  believe 
that  this  country  has,  of  all  others,  le^st  cause  to  regret  the  pre- 
sent greatness  or  to  deprecate  the  further  increase  of  the  Russian 
power! 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  not  forget,  while  estimatir\g  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention 
to  those  from  which  we  have  been  just  delivered,  when  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Spain  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  our 
most  implacable  enemy ; — when  Prussia  was  the  most  wretched 
and  down-trodden  of  his  slaves; — when  Austria,  broken  in  heart, 
in  revenue,  in  renown,  in  battle,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
grading connexion,  and  lent  her  remaining  strength  to  the  ambi- 
tious projecu  of  the  conqueror ; — when  the  might  of  Russia  was 
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unknown  even  to  herself,  and  studiously  depreciated  by  those  whom 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  now  considers  as  models  of  political  wisdom! 

It  \va9,  then,  no  future  and  distant  possibility  against  which  we 
bad  to  guard. — The  continent  was  already  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  despotism  : — the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from  Cattaro 
to  Dantzig,  was  armed  against  the  commerce  and  liberties  of  £ng« 
land, — and  fleets  were  to  spring  up,  wherever  a  fleet  could  swim, 
to  carry  over  to  our  shores  the  infection  of  military  slavery.  And 
England  ! — single-handed  as  she  was  in  her  contest  with  the  world, 
— who  then  of  our  author's  present  friends  anticipated  her  success 
or  her  saftty  ? — what  was  the  language  held,  what  the  advice  given  ? 
That  we  should  husband  our  resources, — that  we  should  crouch 
•nd  temporize,  that  we  should  wait  for  better  times,  and  conciliate 
the  foi  bearance  of  our  enemy ! — We  have  not  husbanded  our  re- 
fources,  but  we  have  laid  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
have  not  bent  before  the  blast  or  waited  for  better  times,  but  we 
have  braved  the  one  and  brought  about  the  other.  We  have  not 
conciliated  our  enemy's  forbearance,  but  we  have  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  injuring  us. — And,  are  we  now  to  have  our  laurels 
tarnished  with  grief, — and  are  we  now  to  murmur  at  the  prosperity 
of  that  ally  by  whose  aid  we  have  triumphed? 

But  the  evil  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  seems  to  apprehend  is, 
from  as,  at  least,  incomparably  more  distant,  than  that  from  which 
we  have  rescued  ourselves.  We,  of  all  others,  should  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  the  source  of  alarm  was  transferred  from  Paris  to 
Petersburgh.  It  is  plain  that  the  lion  in  the  street  is  less  formidable 
than  the  lion  in  the  lobby  ;  that  so  far  as  our  national  existence  is 
concerned,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  privilege  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Cyclops'  cave;  and  that  Prussia,  Sweden,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
France  are  to  be  devoured  before  our  turn  arrives  to  glut  the  im- 
perial maw.  And  is  another  century's  lease  of  freedom  nothing  f 
Or,  if  we  ourselves  and  our  children  are  to  be  free  and  great  and 
happy,  is  it  too  much  to  entrust  our  remoter  posterity  to  Provi- 
dence i 

Nor  is  the  danger,  on  Sir  Robert's  own  shewing,  more  distant 
only  ;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  less.  The  same  remoteness 
of  our  island  from  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  which  would  make  us 
the  last  object  of  Russian  cupidity,  would,  in  the  event  of  our 
being  assaulted,  operate  as  our  effectual  ally.  The  impulse  commu- 
nicated through  a  long  chain  of  conquests  would  fall  with  little 
force  on  its  intended  victim.  Had  Crasus  triumphed  when  he 
crossed  the  Hulys,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Athens  and  Sparta 
would  have  eventually  become  parts  of  his  empire.  But  the  divan 
of  FersepoHs  was  never  able  to  subjugate  Greece;  and  though 
France  and  Flanders  should  experience  the  fate  of  Lydia  and  Ionia« 
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our  own  more  fortunate  land  might  still  hope  to  boast  its  Marathon, 
its  Platasa,  its  Salamis ! 

But  before  we  talk  of  Russia's  conquering  Europe,  let  us  be 
quite  sure  that  her  means,  even  as  represented  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
are  equal  to  so  great  a  task.  Russia,  we  are  told,  has  6(X),000 
troops  and  above  40,000,000  of  subjects.  But  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
is  too  good  a  politician  not  to  be  aware  that  many  considerations 
not  usually  expressed  in  a  statistical  table  must  enter  into  and  ma- 
terially affect  the  estimate  of  a  nation's  offensive  power;  and  such, 
in  the  case  of  Russia,  are  the  smallness  of  her  population  in  com- 
parison with  her  extent  of  territory  and  the  poverty  of  her  ex- 
chequer. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  we  are  anxious  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  ancient  and  central  provinces  of  the 
Russian  empire  are  as  well  peopled  as  the  average  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  by  a  population  little  less  industrious  and  thriving. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  the  genuine  Muscovite  character  is  to  be 
sought  for,  no  less  than  the  deep-rooted  power  and  ancient  wealth 
of  the  country,  while  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  and  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  the  European  territory  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  rising  and  improveable  colonies.  The  colonies  of 
Russia  indeed  are  not,  like  those  of  England  and  Spain,  divided 
by  an  ocean  from  the  mother-country;  they  are  more  advan- 
tageously placed  on  the  same  continent  with  her,  and  bounded 
within  the  same  ring-fence.  But  these,  like  all  other  colonies, 
though  they  contribute  very  largely  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  .the  mother- country,  add  little,  directly,  either  to 
her  revenue  or  her  armies ;  and  in  many  instances  are  actually  a 
drain  on  her  resources  by  the  garrisons  which  they  require  and  the 
expenses  of  administration,  llius  while  the  fortresses  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  defended  bj 
troops  from  Old  Russia,  neither  the  Crimea,  nor  Caucasus,  nor  the 
vast  extent  of  Siberia,  furnish  (we  believe)  a  single  regular  soldier 
to  the  parent  state,  any  more  than,  in  our  own  empire,  is  done  by 
Canada  or  New  South  Wales.  As  the  population  of  all  these 
countries  is  reckoned  in  that  general  census  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  refers ;  a  very  considerable  deduction  must  be  made  from 
tlie  total  of  40,000,000  in  estimating  the  effective  and  disposable 
population  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  and,  however  vast  her  army  list, 
a  similar  deduction  must  be  made  of  all  the  troops  which  are  neces- 
sary for  remote  garrisons  and  for  watching  over  the  alieiriance  of  wild 
and  predatory  tribes,  before  we  can  form  any  probable  conjecture 
as  to  the  numbers  which  she  may  send  on  foreign  service.  A  go- 
vernment which  does  little  or  nothing  by  the  civil  power ;  w  hich 
employs  a  serjeimt's  guard,  where  the  western  states  of  Europe  em- 
ploy 
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ploy  a  constable,  and  has  no  other  justices  of  peace  than  the 
Dearest  colonel  or  captain, — has  ample  employment  for  its  troops 
in  the  interior  of  its  provinces ;  and  this,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  must 
doubtless  be  aware,  is,  except  in  a  few  great  towns,  the  condition 
of  all  Asiatic  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  European  Russia.  It 
19  true  that  an  urmy  thus  dispersed  through  a  country  may  be  col- 
lected to  any  conceivable  amount,  and  act,  as  has  been  proved,  with 
gigantic  power  against  an  invading  or  domestic  enemy,  but  the  Rus- 
sian army,  how-ever  great,  however  invincible  at  home,  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  give  any  serious  disturbance  to  the  liberty  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  thai  the  enormous  extent  of  her 
empire  operates  in  another  way  against  her  foreign  expeditions.  Her 
capital  (at  least  the  residence  of  her  sovereign)  is  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  provinces  where  her  ancient  and  central  strength 
u  foimd,  and  whence  her  recruits  are  levied  in  the  greatest  numbers ; 
her  principal  fabrics  of  arms  are  removed  to  a  still  greater  distance ; 
and  froni  all  these  to  her  western  frontier  is  a  march  but  little  shorter 
than  the  march  between  that  frontier  and  Paris,  while  to  her  southern 
boundary,  on  the  Danube  and  the  Araxes,  the  distance  is  half  as 
great  again.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  very  perfect  and  admirable , 
system  of  communication  is  kept  up  between  these  several  points  ; 
but  It  is  evident  that  with  all  these  aids,  (which  in  themselves  are 
very  costly  to  the  government  and  the  people,)  to  collect  any  very 
great  army  for  the  subjugation  of  Turkey  or  (jermany,  would  be  a 
laborious,  an  expensive,  and  a  tedious  operation. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  obstacle  which  we  mentioned^ — 
the  smallness  of  the  Russian  revenue.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  its  immediate  neighbours;  nor 
do  we  deny  that  an  army  may  be  levied  and  fed  in  Russia  for  less 
money  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  We  only  assert  that, 
taking  all  this  into  consideration,  the  income  of  the  state  is  noto- 
riously so  small  as  to  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  incoo- 
venience  during  every  war  in  which  Russia  has  been  engaged.  We 
further  assert  that  this  revenue  is  not  to  be  increased  without  great 
discontent  and  difficulty ;  and  that,  though  to  maintain  a  great 
army  at  home  is  not  beyond  her  means,  yet  that  such  great  foreign 
expeditions  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  speaks  of,  are  not  to  be  fitted  out 
unless  at  an  expense  which  the  exchequer  has  hitherto  been  very  ill 
able  to  encounter. 

In  proof  of  this  proposition,  we  recal  the  recollection  of  our  rea- 
ders to  certain  facts  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  which  we  re- 
quested them  to  bear  in  mind,  and  which  we  now  oppose  to  his 
gigantic  computation.  The  armies  which  Russia  has  sent  beyond 
her  frontier,  have  been  smaller,  in  proportion  to  her  population  and 
the  total  of  her  army  list,  than  those  of  any  other  power  in  Europe ; 
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of  the  many  victories  which  she  has  gained  in  Poland,  in  Turkey, 
in  Italy,  and  the  North,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  one  in 
Mfhich  she  has  had  a  superiority  of  numbers  on  her  side  ;  and 
we  have  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  testimony  that  Suvorof  reaped 
all  bis  laurels  with  no  more  than  40,00()  men,  and  that,  more 
recently,  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world  but  France,  and  assisted, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  gold  of  England, — at  a  time  too 
when  every  feeling  of  pride  and  patriotism  and  hope  and  revenge 
conspired  to  stimulate  her  to  efforts  beyond  herself,  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  which  she  could  supply  to  the  allied  armies  before 
Dresden  was  (including  Cossacks  and  Bascbkirs)  140,000.  That 
her  means  are  now  somewhat  greater  than  they  were  then  we  allow ; 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  shew  that,  though  increased, 
they  are  certainly  not  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  we  must  wait  some  time  before  she  is  likely  to 
aend  out  half  a  million  of  regulars  to  subdue  the  remnant  of  Eu- 
rope. To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  know  the  burden  of  the 
conscription  in  Russia,  not  only  on  the  individuals  levied,  but  on  the 
great  body  of  landed  proprietors,  who  are  deprived,  in  their  serfs, 
of  t.ieir  most  valuable  possession  ;  it  must  seem  more  probable  that 
the  wise  measures  of  retrenchment  and  economy  which  the  Empe- 
ror has  introduced  into  his  navy  will  extend  (as  the  circumstances 
of  Europe  shall  permit)  to  his  land-forces  also,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  last  will  be  gradually  suffered  to  decline  to  the  old 
and,  certainly,  sufficiently  ample  establishment  of  400,000  men. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  easily  shewn  that,  with  the  drawbacks  al- 
ready mentioned,  even  the  war  establishment  of  Russia  affords  no 
reasonable  ground  to  despair  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

We  be^in  with  Scandinavia,  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  repre- 
sented already  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  colossal  neighbour ;  and 
from  whose  Norwegian  harbours,  fleets  are  to  sail  to  dictate  the 
■will  of  the  Muscovite  autocrat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  or  the 
Thames:  Now  here  it  is  certainly  true  that,  by  the  possession  of 
Aland,  the  Russian  frontier  is  only  separated  from  the  Swedish 
coast  by  a  strait  twenty-four  miles  wide,  (being  one  mile  more  than 
the  distance  between  Dover  and  Calais,)  and  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year  this  strait  is  ordinarily  frozen  over.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  more  certain  though  circuitous  communication  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  found  through  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Torneo. 
But  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  we  apprehend,  will  not  maintain  that  either 
of  these  routes  affords  any  great  facilities  to  an  invading  enemy, 
since,  as  he  truly  states,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulty  of 
communication  which  lost  Finland  to  the  Swedes,  though  they  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  whole  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulph ; 
and;  through  the  co-operation  of  the  British  navy,  in  full  command 
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of  its  waters.  Nor,  even  if  this  frontier  were  past,  and  except  our 
own  a  stronger  does  not  exist,  would  an  invading  army  be  greatly 
at  its  ease  in  the  Gothic  peninsula,  whose  poverty  of  soil  would 
render  numbers  an  incumbrance,  and  whose  ample  territory,  and 
riverSy  woods,  lakes,  and  mountains^  afford  the  most  atiivantugeous 
field  in  the  world  for  that  guerrilla  warfare,  for  which  her  hardy  and 
valiant  peasantry  are  so  peculiarly  calculated.  We  know  that  the 
Swedes  iare  poor;  we  know  that  their  army  does  not  exceed 
6b,000  men,  of  which,  indeed,  the  greater  part  are  nothing  else  ihm\ 
a* well-organized  militia.  We  know  too  that  Stockholm,  though 
easily  defensible,  might  yield  to  a  vigorous  attack,  and  that  for  such 
an  attack  the  possession  of  Aland  is  an  important  preliminary.  But 
We  know  that,  in  a  popular  cause,  the  Scandinavian  levy  en  masse 
might  be  calculated  at  200,000  excellent  marksmen  :  we  are  sure 
ftat  the  possession  of  Stockholm  would  be  a  very  trifling  step  in- 
deed towards  the  subjugation  of  the  country ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  suspect  that,  in  the  event  of  Sweden  being  supported  against 
Russia  by  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  Aland 
not  Stockholm  which  would  be  most  likely  to  change  masters.  After 
all,  however,  we  will  not  deny  the  abstract  possibility  of  Russia  sub- 
duing Sweden,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
mentioned  to  such  an  event  will  always  be  felt  by  both  nations  so 
as  to  give  confidence  to  the  one,  and  repress  the  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions of  the  other ;  and  we  speak  the  opinion  of  the  best  in- 
formed persons  in  both  countries,  when  we  assert  that,  on  this  side 
at  least,  the  Russian  terminus  will  probably  be  stationary  ;  and 
Aat  Sweden,  by  the  exchange  of  Finland,  which  she  held  at  the ' 
iflercy  of  her  neighbour,  for  Norway  which  is  absolutely  invulner- 
able, has  done  more  towards  establishing  her  future  independence 
than  any  of  her  kings  have  accomplished  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Gustavus. 

On  the  western  and  southern  frontier  of  Russia,  we  confess  the 
case  is  different.  She  has  there  very  strong  inducements  to  covet 
the  remainder  of  Moldavia,  the  Prussian  provinces  within  the  Vis- 
tula, and  the  re-union  of  Gallicia  to  the  restored  kingdom  of 
Poland ;  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  Sir  Robert  -Wilson  has 
greatly  exaggerated  the  probability  that  these  objects  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  attained  by  her.  This  danger,  such  as  it  is,  was  fore- 
seen ill  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  and  it  was  certainly  not  the 
English  ministry  who  are  chargeable  with  having  prevented  its  being 
obviated  : — for  ourselves,  however,  we  confess  that  it  is  on  account 
of  Prussia  only  that  we  deprecate  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 
We  have  been  taught  by  a  writer,  for  whom  it  would  be  well  if  llie 
aiotthor  of  the  present  work  entertained  more  respect, — that 

*  England,  least  of  all  nations,  has  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Russian  ac- 
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qubition»  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic* — *  that  it  is  not  from  the  Baltic  or 
the  Kuxine  that  the  British  trident  can  ever  be  disputed' — and  *■  that  in- 
deed it  is  the  real  interest  of  England  to  encourage  those  establishments 
which  roust  render  maritime  objects  and  intercourse  of  more  essential 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Russia/ — SirR,  JFilson*s  Remarks  cm  ike 
Buman  Army^  p.  xix. 

As  to  the  mysterious  fears  which  this  author  expresses  of  danger 
to  Austria  should  Russia  approach  the  Carpathian  mountains,  we 
confess  we  do  not  understand  them.  We  cannot  perceive  that  a 
nation's  means  of  defence  are  weakened  by  having  a  natural  and, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bartpha,  an  almost  impenetrable 
frontier.  That  the  Slavonic  descent  and  language  of  Russia  would 
favour  her  aggressions  on  Hungary  can  only  have  been  asserted  in 
the  profoundest  ignorance  of  this  latter  country,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  in  that  spirit  of  sinister  prophecy,  which,  like  the  pigs 
of  Hudibras, '  can  see  the  wind ;'  inasmuch  as,  first,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Slavonian  language  has  a  charm  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  natural  feelings  of  ancient  independence ;  and^ 
secondly,  whoever  has  been  in  Hungary  knows  that  four-fit'"ths  of 
its  inhabitants  are  not  Slavonians  but  Magyars,  with  language,  and 
manners,  and  prejudices  as  completely  opposed  to  those  of  Russia 
as  the  language,  and  manners,  and  prejudices  of  England  are  to 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  assertion 
that  the  government  of  the  house  of  Austria  is  generally  unpopular 
in  the  countries  under  her  sway.  It  is  true  that  her  28,000,000  of 
subjects  have  not  the  advantage  of  speaking  one  single  language, 
and  being  linked  together  by  one  loved  and  sacred  name,  like  that 
which  sinks  all  the  differences  of  Gascon,  Picard,  and  Norman 
into  the  common  feeling  of  attachment  to  France.  Such  an  ad* 
vantage  is  indeed  possessed  by  France  alone,  and  they  who  have 
heard  the  Cossacks,  Poles,  and  Malo-Russians  speak  of  the  '  Mos- 
cofsky,'  will  confers  that  Russia  herself,  united  as  in  many  respects 
she  certain))'  is,  can  lay  but  little  claim  to  it.  But  that  the  house 
of  Austria  is  unpopular  in  the  subject  territories  is  disproved  by  the 
well-known  regret  which  both  in  Belgium  and  Silesia  is  still  ex- 
pressed for  their  separation  from  her  sceptre.  It  is  disproved  by 
the  splendid  and  hopeless  devotion  of  the  Tyrolese,  by  the  warm 
and  unfailing  attachment  of  Bohemia,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the 
voluntary  and  most  effectual  assistance  which,  while  Buonaparte 
was  in  Vienna,  the  Hungarian  nation  furnislied. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey — though  Russia  has,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  wild  nations  who  inhabit  Caucasus,  ob- 
tained, beyond  doubt,  a  more  easy  access  to  her  eastern  provinces 
— we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  conquest  of  those  provinces 
will  be  an  easy  or  even  a  desirable  task  for  her*    The  example  of 
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Spain  18  a  pretty  strong  admonition  to  sovereigns  how  they  rashly 
meddle  with  warlike,  and  populous,  and  fanatical  countries ;  and,  in 
Anatolia,  the  Muscovite  arms  would  find,  instead  of  a  peasantry 
friendly  to  their  cause,  as  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  a  land  where  every  cottager  would  be  animated 
with  religious  fury  against  them,  and  where  every  city,  every  village, 
every  mountain,  pass,  or  ravine  would  be  a  fortress  defended  to  ex- 
li:emity.  Nor  is  the  enormous  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  which 
the  invasion  of  such  a  countr}'  insures,  the  only  reason  why  Russia 
should  be  contented  with  the  frontier  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Terek.  The  same  author,  whom  we' have  already  quoted,  has  ob- 
served that 

'  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  nation  well  know  that 
there  are  embers  which  the  genius  of  one  man  might  kindle,  and  powers 
to  support  the  enthusiastic  excitement.  Turkey  is  an  impoverished 
not  an  exhausted  country,  and  the  Mussulman  banner  may  yet  wave  in 
a  career  of  victory  and  ambition  beyond  the  Ottoman  boundaries  and 
the  calculations  of  many  European  politicians.' — Wikons  Remarks  on  the 
Russian  Armyy  p.  62. 

As  to  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  (we  may,  perhaps,  be 
singular  in  our  opinion,  but  it  is  not  lightly  taken  up,)  it  is  not,  as 
we  conceive,  from  the  arms  of  Russia  that  the  Sultan  is  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  Greeks  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  cured 
by  repeated  disappointments  of  the  folly  of  relying  on  the  interested 
a3sistance  and  worthless  promises  of  the  European  powers.  If 
there  is  any  power  to  whose  help  they  would  gladly  cling  it  is  Trance^ 
not  Russia. — But  they  will  free  themselves. — ^They  already  know 
their  strength,  and  the  wisest  and  most  certain  means  of  increasing 
and  directing  it;  they  already  are  becoming  a  commercial,  a  wealthy, 
and,  by  degrees,  an  enlightened  people,  and  but  little  more  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  cast  oflF,  by  a  single  effort,  the  clumsy  yoke  which 
weighs  them  to  the  dust,  and  establish  a  Panhellenic  confederacy  of 
all  the  tribes  between  Thermopylae  and  Maina.  But  from  this 
event  it  is  not  Russia  which  would  be  the  greatest  jjainer. 

But,  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to  shew  how  greatly  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  has  exaggerated  the  expectations  of  Russia,  even 
in  those  quarters  where  her  force  is  supposed  most  pre-emment,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  our  argument  to  deny  that,  over  any  one  of  her 
immediate  neighbours,  the  concentrated  force  of  so  great  an  en)pire 
would,  in  time,  be  triumphant.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
Europe  to  suffer,  without  interference,  any  one  of  her  states  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  an  overbearing  neighbour;  and,  if  a 
counterpoise  be  found  to  that  power  which  fills  him  with  alarm,  it 
is  plain  that  Russia,  so  far  from  being  dangerous,  may  be  necessary 
to  the  liberties  of  the  world.     And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  Sir 
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Robert  Wilson's  calculations,  he  leaves  out  of  the  •  account  that 
power  from  whose  chains  the  continent  has  only  just  escaped;  and' 
to  repress  whom,  within  something  like  her  ancient  limits^  the 
united  strength  of  Europe  was  no  more  than  barely  necessary.  Ut* 
even  affects  to  speak  of  her  as  existing  no  longer  in  the  quality  of' 
an  independent  and  powerful  states  he  whines  out  his  wishes  that- 
France  might  *  be  restored  to  Europe;'  and  deplores  her  as  a  de- 
parted friend  whose  worth  was  never  known  till  it  was  missed'. 
Yet  it  might  perplex  the  author  to  point  out  in  what  circumstance' 
of  population,  or  wealth,  or  valour^  or  ambition,  that  kingdom  is 
now  worse  off  than  at  the  commencement  of  her  late  career  of 
conquest  and  usurpation — a  career  which  the  powers  of  Europe,  as" 
then  constituted,  were  so  utterly  unable  to  arrest  or  balance.  Had 
France  more  than  her  present  means  of  offence  when  her  armies'- 
first  entered  Italy  and  Flanders?  or  at  what  moment  of  her  history 
(except  the  short  and  calamitous  period  of  her  empire)  had  she,  as 
she  now  has,  a  population  of  £9;000,0(X),  an  exchequer  unencum- 
bered with  debt,  and  a  conscription-law  which  places  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  govecnment  any  conceivable  number  of  excellent 
soldiers?  '  Restore  France  to  Europe!'  Where  is  France  now?  Is 
shie  not  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  possession  of  her  ancient  commerce, 
her  ancient  colonies,  and  moi*e  than  her  ancient  territory?  *  Restore 
France  to  Europe !'  Has  not  Europe  more  reason  to  apprehend  that 
she  may  be  once  more  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  existence,  and 
that  (so  soon  as  those  forces  are  withdrawn  which  are  the  guar- 
dians of  feeble  Belgium  and  equally  feeble  Germany)  the  demon  of 
ambition  will  again  run  amuck  to  Naples,  Cadiz,  and  Berlin  ? 

There  are  those,  we  know,  for  whose  patriotism  and  talent  we 
cntertam  the  highest  respect,  though  we  differ  from  them  in  many 
of  their  opinions,  who  were  so  far  impressed  by  the  greatness  of 
this  danger,  and  those  melancholy  lessons  which  the  experience  of 
the  last  hundred  years  has  taught  the  world,  that  they  o^)jected  in  the 
first  instance,  and  have  never  ceased  to  object  to  the  hne  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  allies,  as  rather  calculated  to  irritate  the  pride  than 
to  curb  the  power  of  France,  as  compressing,  for  a  short  lime,  by  an 
external  force,  that  spring  which  would,  therefore,  at  length,  react 
with  greater  violence.  Such  counsellors  as  these,  instead  of  *  scotch- 
ing the  snake,'  exhorted  us  to  deprive  it,  once  for  all,  of  its  fangs, 
by  the  restitution  of  Alsace  and  Lorrain  to  their  ancient  proprietors, 
or  by  a  still  further  reduction  of  those  means  which  had  been  found 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  mankind.  But,  besides  the  danger  and 
impolicy  of  driving  a  valiant  and  high-minded  enemy  to  despair,  if 
there  had  been  any  intention  (as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  insinuates,  but, 
as  we  believe,  without  the  least  ground  for  his  calumny)  among  the 
allied  powers  to  dismember  France;  a  sufficient  argument  to  the 
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contrary  may  be  found  in  that  gigantic  power  of  Russia  which, 
however  exi^gerated  by  the  author  now  before  us,  is  doubtless  such 
as  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  greatness  Of  JFrance  should  be 
eclipsed^  but  not  extinguished.  We  will  not  assert,  indeed,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  Europe,  that  France^  with  her  present  ter- 
ritory,  is  exactly  equal  in  strength  to  her  colossal  rival.  That,  in  the 
essential  circupistances  of  power,  there  is  a  less  difference  between 
them  than  is  generally  imagined;  that  the  superior  wealth,  and  more 
concentrated  population  of  France,  must,  in  some  measure,  compen- 
sate for  the  smaller  numbers  in  her  census;  and  that  the  possession 
of  numerous  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  with 
prodigious  facilities  of  forming  and  supporting  a  naval  force,  must 
more  than  counterbalance  an  alliance  with  Holland,  or  the  com- 
mand, however  absolute,  of  seas  either  covered  with  ice  one  third 
of  the  year,  or  removed  from  the  ordinary  politics  of  Europe,  are 
&cts  so  plain  that  they  are  hardly  worth  discussion.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  himself,  indeed,  appears  to  be  aware  of  their  truth,  since  he 
has  incidentally  let  slip  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  almost  fatal  to  his 
theory.  If  France  takes  up  arms,  he  tells  us,  against  Russia,  Eng- 
land will  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of — what?  those  very  Nether- 
lands which  he  had  before  stated  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
Russia,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  are,  he  tells  us,  to  be 
dangerous  to  our  maritime  supremacy !  But  is  it  not  plain  that,  if 
die  power  of  Russia  were  so  terrible  as  he  supposes  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world,  our  jealousy  of  France  must  abate  in  proportion 
as  our  danger  augmented  from  an  opposite  quarter?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  if  Russia  had  become  the  common  enemy,  it  would  be  the  in- 
terest of  Britain  and  Austria  to  support  themselves  on  France 
against  Russia,  in  the  same  way  as  that  (according  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  himself,  before  he  was  transformed  from  the  advocate  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  into  a  counsel  for  the  jacobins)  it  w^.s  once 
die  interest  of  the  states  of  Europe  to  seek  a  support  in  Russia 
against  France?  or  is  not  that  balance  pretty  equally  suspended 
whose  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed  by  a  transfer  of  the  Nether- 
lands f  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  real  life  and  practical  po- 
litics, to  employ,  like  John  Bull  in  Swift's  satire,  the  steel-yard  to 
regulate  the  comparative  bulk  of  nations;  to  '  vomit  Peter  Bear 
w^never  he  is  overfed;'  or  to  administer  (even  if  the  remedy  were 
at  hand)  '  gold-cordial'  to  all  whom  a  long  course  of  steel-diet  had 
rendered  consumptive.'  It  is  not  necessary  for  Europe  that  the  two 
great  combatants  should  be  precisely  equal  in  weight  and  size,  pro- 
vided the  difference  be  not  so  enormous  between  them,  but  that  the 
independent  states,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  balance,  can 
ttake  which  scale  they  please  preponderate;  and^  so  far  as  England 
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herself  is  concerned,  it  is  obviously  her  interest  that  the  superiority 
should  be  on  the  side  of  that  power  which  is  most  remote  from  h^ : 
from  whom  she  has,  therefore,  a  less  immediate  danger  to  appre- 
hend, and  with  whom  her  good  understanding  is  less  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted. It  is  even  desirable  for  her  that  this  more  distant  strength 
should  be  so  great  and  alarming  as  to  draw  the  whole  jealousy  and 
fear  of  Europe  into  one  direction,  and  to  confer  on  England  the  in- 
estimable advantage  not  only  of  having  a  most  powerful  ally  against 
the  envy  of  her  immediate  neighbour,  but  of  having  her  friendship 
courted  by  that  neighbour.  It  is  far  better  for  her  that,  instead  of 
being  called  on  to  succour  and  subsidize  the  German  states  against 
France,  she  may  leave  it  to  the  interest  and  fears  of  France  herself 
to  support,  with  all  her  power,  the  independence  of  those  states 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  Eagle.  It  would  be  even 
desirable  for  England  (so  far  as  her  private  interests  are  concerned) 
that  this  necessity  should  become  still  more  urgent  and  apparent; 
that  the  Vistula,  or  even  the  Oder,  should,  with  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  be  the  boundary  of  the  new  Polish  kingdom,  in  order 
(hat  the  impossibility  of  reciprocal  advantage  should  shut  up  the 
avenue  to  that  too  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  France, 
which  would  infallibly  end  in  a  partition  of  the  continent.  And 
the  advantage  to  us  is  still  more  evident  of  that  policy  and  those 
connexions  which  unite  the  former  monarchy  to  the  Nethef lands, 
and  not  only  bring  her  in  contact  with  our  ancient  enemy,  but 
assign  to  her,  and  not  to  us,  the  defence  and  patronage  of  Belgium. 
On  the  whole,  we  look  forward  with  a  pleasing  hope,  founded, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  personal  characters  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  France,  and  still  more  on  the  obvious  advantages  which 
both  their  kingdoms  must  derive  from  a  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
—to  a  far  longer  respite  from  bloodshed  and  aggression  than  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  seems  to  augur. — But  let  the  storm  come  when  it 
will, — it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  present  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  singularly  favourable  either  to  a  happy  neutrality  or  an 
efficient  interposition.  There  never  was  a  time  when  this  country 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  peace  and  glory,  and  political  estima- 
tion, than  when  the  House  of  Austria,  in  possession  of  one  third 
of  Europe  and  of  all  the  treasures  of  America,  occupied  a  situation 
in  many  respects  resemblfiig  that  of  modern  Russia;  when  Naples, 
the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  were  the  Poland,  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Switzerland  of  our  present  politics,  and  the  larger  states  of 
Italy  played  a  similar  part  to  that  which  is  now  assigned  to  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Bavaria. — The  only  difference  is  that  the  naval  power 
of  Spain  and  the  pretensions  of  Philip  to  the  English  throne,  con- 
spired, with  the  prejudices  of  religion,  to  give  us  a  greater  jealousy 
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of  his  power,  and  to  involve  us  in  a  more  complicated  and  vacillating 
policy  than  we  shall  be  now  tempted  to  adopt  in  the  future  dis- 
putes between  France  and  Russia. 

To  this  more  favourable  picture  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  Europe,  we  are  only  aware  of  three  objections  which 
may  be  made. — The  hrst concerns  thiscountry  alone,  which  is  called 
on  to  anticipate  from  Russia,  attacks  on  our  commercial  pre- 
eminence and  our  East  Indian  colonies,  in  which  she  would  be  so 
far  from  meeting  any  effectual  opposition  from  the  other  conti- 
nental powers,  that,  it  is  probable,  they  would  many  of  them  rejoice 
m  seeing  her  successful  at  our  expense. — We  know  there  are  many 
in  England  who  entertain  such  fears  as. these, — and  those. nations 
on  the  continent  who  believe  our  territory  to  consist  in  nothing 
dse  but  bales  of  cotton,  and  sugar,  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
oar  greatness  essentially  depends  on  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call 
our  monopoly. — Let  us  see,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  what  Russia 
has  done,  and  what  it  is  in  her  power  to  do,  to  prevent  our  selling 
a  single  yard  of  broad-cloth  for  which  we  have  now  a  regular  cus- 
tomer ;  or  to  prevent  our  market  extending  itself  with  the  growing 
prosperity  and  luxury  of  mankind. — It  is  not,  we  conclude,  appre- 
hended that  she  will  fit  out  fleets  to  burn  our  merchant  ships, — 
that  she  will  make  a  descent  on  the  Commercial  Road  and  send  in 
a  horde  of  Cossacks  to  our  West  Indian  warehouses. — It  is  said  that 
ihe  will  prohibit  our  commerce  from  the  ports  under  her  influence. 
— This  experiment  she  has  tried,  (not  indeed  for  her  own  pleasure, 
but  for  the  amusement  of  Buonaparte,)  and  we  have  a  tolerable 
guarantee  that  she  will  not  do  so  again,  because  after  all  which  has 
been  said  of  our  advantages  in  that  intercourse,  the  fact  is  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  now  and  always  has  been  in  favour  of  Russia. 
herself,  whose  landed  proprietors  can  have  no  vent  for  their  hemp 
and  tallow,  if  they  do  nof:  take  some  proportion  of  our  marketable 
commodities  in  return. — That  she  will  trade  with  any  other  nation, 
la  preference  to  ourselves,  is  certainly  to  be  expected  in  every  in- 
stance (but  in  those  instances  only)  where  other  nations  can  sup- 
ply her  wants  cheaper,  and  offer  her  a  greater  reciprocal  advan- 
tage.— And  that  she  will  encourage  her  own  manufactures  and  her 
own  merchants  rather  than  ours,  is  a  measure  of  which  we,  cer- 
tainly, cannot  complain,  and  which,  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  need  not  iill  us  with  any  great  apprehensions. — ^The  worst 
which  can  befall  us,  (and  it  is  an  event  which  is  no  longer  contin-' 
gent,  but  has  for  some  time  taken  place,)  is  that  she  will  raise  as 
nuch  revenue  as  possible  from  the  merchandize  which  we  send' 
her,  and  that  the  custom-house  duties  will  be  only  limited  by  a 
leose  of  her  own  interest ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  this  is 
not  a  treatment  which  we  may  expect  from  every  nation  upon 

earth, 
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earthy  whether  great  or  small,  and  for  which,  therefore,  the  enor- 
mous power  of  Russia  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  answerable. 
On  the  probabilities  or  possibilities  of  an  Indian  invasion,  we 
have  already  said  enough  in  our  remarks  on  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  His- 
tory of  Persia. — Even,  if  successful,  we  have  not,  we  confess,  so 
much  of  the  usual  continental  prejudices  as  to  believe  that  the  safe^ 
of  our  native  land  is  bound  up  with  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
Company  in  Bengal,  or  to  suppose,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  may 

f)erhaps  have  heard  from  his  foreign  friends,  that  (instead  of  Eng- 
and  advancing  money  for  the  defence  of  India)  they  were  the  an- 
nual millions  derived  from  thence  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Supposing  our  armies  driven  from  Bengal  and  Surat,  it 
is  evident  that  Bombay,  Pulo-Penang  and  Geylon,  would  give  lis 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  Dutch  allies  might  have  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  we  should  indemnify  ourselves  in  Batavia ;  and  it  would 
be  in  our  power,  if  not  able  to  rule  ourselves  over  Hindostan,  at 
least  to  take  good  care  that  no  other  European  power  had  any  firm 
authority  there.  But,  in  good  tiiith,  the  more  is  known  of  our  real 
situation  in  the  East  and  the  difficulties  of  the  intervening  country, 
the  less  will  such  an  enterprize  be  contemplated  as  *  a  party  of 
pleasure,'  or  as  a  speculation  of  pecuniary  advantage.  It  has  never, 
in  fact,  been  seriously  contemplated  in  either  of  these  lights,  \ by 
those  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter.  It  was  regarded  by 
Buonaparte  as  a  means  whereby  an  effectual  blow  might  be  aimed 
at  our  interests,  and  it  was  projected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  in  the 
same  spirit  of  resentment  against  us.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
anxiety  of  young  and  hot,  and  needy  adventurers  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  Bengal,  no  wise  government  can  ever  medi- 
tate an  expedition  to  India  for  its  own  sake;  and  though  the  attempt, 
as  a  war-measurey  is  certainly  not  impossible ;  yet,  where  no  other 
interests  interfere,  a  war  on  this  account  is  not  to  be  reasonably 
apprehended ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  so  wide  and  advan-  - 
tageous  a  iield  is  opening  itself  in  another  quarter  to  tlie  ambilion 
of  Russia,  that  she  will  daily  have  less  leisure  and  less  inclination 
to  interfere  with  us  in  that  heritage  which  our  right  hand  has  won, 
and  which,  thank  God^  is  not  yet  likely  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  any 
invader. 

Another  objection  to  the  continuance  of  that  European  system 
which  was  established  in  the  late  congress  is  taken  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind  in  France. — *  If  France,'  it  is  said, 
*  were  under  a  stronger  and  more  popular  government,  it  might  be 
possible  that  she  would  take  the  part  which  we  have  described  in 
the  common  defence  of  Europe.  But,  it  can  never  be  the  interest 
•f  the  present  dynasty  to  awaken  her  armies  from  their  slumber. 
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or,  by  uniting  her  strength  to  that  of  Austria,  to  renew,  in  the 
minds  of  her  soldiery,  those  dangerous  recollections  Mihich  are  con- 
nected with  the  younger  Napoleon.'  On  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  France,  we  have  already  spoken.  It  may  here  be  enough  to 
remark,  Jst.  That  he  knows  little  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence and  in  some  degree,  the  weakness  of  the  French  character, 
who  does  not  know  how  mere  a  trifle  with  them  is  domestic  fac- 
tion, or  even  domestic  happiness  and  freedom,  in  comparison  with 
the  public  greatness  and  foreign  renown  of  their  country. — An^ 
2dly,  he  is  still  more  ignorant  of  the  bent  of  men's  passions  and 
prejudices,  if  he  does  not  know  that  the  present  bias  of  the  dis- 
affected in  France  is  not  towards  an  Emperor  but  a  Republic. — 
The  king,  then,  may  with  perfect  safety,  raise  an  army  to  any  amount 
in  a  popular  cause,  and  he  may  send  this  army  where  he  will,  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  that  a  boy  bred  up  in  Austria  will  ever 
again  become  the  favourite  of  the  French  people  and  soldiery. 

The  last  objection,  and,  we  will  own,  by  far  the  most  plausible, 
is  that,  though  the  actual  strength  of  Russia  may  not  greatly  exceed 
that  proportion  which  is  desirable  as  a  counterpoise  to  France,  yet, 
from  the  principles  of  improvement  and  increase  which  are  at 
work  in  her  provinces,  and  which  have  a  wider  field  for  their  de- 
velopment than  any  other  country  can  shew,  except,  perhaps, 
America, — this  proportion  must  soon  be  lost  between  her  and 
regions  which,  like  France  and  Austria,  are  already  densely  peopled, 
and  whose  internal  wealth  and  external  commerce  must  have  nearly 
reached  their  limit.  This  is  true,  and  this  is  what  we  meant  by 
our  admission  that  the  empire  of  the  Czars  had  not  yet  attained  tt^ 
eminence  to  which  it  is  destined.  It  is  not  merely  probable,  it  is 
little  less  certain  than  a  law  of  nature^  that  a  few  generations  more 
will  see  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk  as  well  peopled 
and  cultivated  as  the  present  governments  of  Moscow  and  Kalouga  ; 
that  Otchotsk  will  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  con»- 
.merce;  that  the  language  of  Russia  will  be  spoken  along  the 
whole  coast  of  north-west  America ;  that  Owhyhee  will  be  her 
Ceylon,  and  the  Japanese  islands  her  Hindostan.  But,  while  we 
foresee  all  this,  we  foresee  it  witliout  alarm  or  envy,  since  we  be- 
hold in  her  the  probable  instrument  of  disseminating  Christianity 
and  science  through  regions  the  farthest  removed  from  their  ordi- 
nary direction,  and  since  we  are  convinced  that  her  advances  in 
commerce  and  colonization  are  events  of  all  others,  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  independence  of  Europe. 

We  do  not  mean  that  tliis  end  is  to  be  immediately  obtained  by 
the  revolt  of  her  colonies.  This  is  an  event,  indeed,  which  mu^ 
in  the  course  of  things  at  length  take  place,  but  we  wish  weU 
caough  both  to  Russia  and  her  cplonies  to  desire  that  it  i»ay  be  yet 

far 
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far  distant.  But  long  before  that  time  arrives,  the  more  the  cha- 
racter of  Siberia  becomes  European,  the  more  she  rivals  the  pa 
rent  state  in  civilization,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
more  incessant  attention  will  the  management  of  her  affairs  require, 
and  the  less  power,  we  may  say,  the  less  inclination,  will  her  sove- 
reigns possess  to  extend  their  frontier  on  the  side  of  Europe. 
When  the  banks  of  the  Amour  shall  be  as  well  peopled  as  those  of 
the  Don,  and  the  frontier  of  Kolhyvan  be  cultivated  like  tl|at 
of  Poland,  the  protection  of  territories  so  important  will  require  a 
different  force  from  the  Cossacks  who  now  patrole  there,  and  the 
armies  of  ancient  Russia  will  be  still  more  called  forth,  to  repress 
or  subdue  the  predatory  hordes  of  Tartary,  to  calm  the  ferments  of 
the  Altaian  mountaineers,  and  overawe  the  wealthy  and  suspected 
inhabitants  of  the  plain.  The  government,  which  is  already  on  the 
wing  to  return  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  will  transfer  its  perch 
still  farther  eastward  to  Nishnei-Novogorod  or  Casan  ;  and  '  the 
vhite  Khan/  as  his  Asiatic  subjects  call  him,  will  grow  more  and 
more  detached  from  the  more  distant  concerns  of  western  Europe. 
It  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  observing  in  the  history  of  nations 
that,  when  an  empire  has  passed  a  certain  limit,  it  always  ceases  to 
be  so  formidable  to  its  neighbours  as  while  it  was  yet  in  its  com- 
mencement ;  that,  if  it  does  not  fall  asunder  with  its  own  weight, 
it  becomes  at  least  disjointed  and  unwieldy ;  that  domestic  jea- 
lousies begin  where  foreign  dangers  end,  and  that  the  power  w  hich 
seemed  likely  to  give  laws  to  the  universe,  concludes  very  often  by 
soliciting  the  aid  of  foreigners,  against  its  own  satraps,  its  own 
subjects,  the  children  or  brethren  of  its  own  sovereign.  It  was  not 
by  Persia  but  by  Macedon  that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  over- 
thrown. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  (for  a  change  like  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,)  and  while  Russia  is  fulfilling  the  splendid  destiny 
which  nature  seems  to  have  appointed  her, — it  is  plain,  that  the 
South  of  Africa,  that  New  Holland  and  Ceylon,  and  the  Indian 
islands  afford  a  field  if  not  so  extensive,  yet  by  no  means  less  ad- 
vantageous to  our  commerce  and  colonies ;  and  that  hers  and  ours 
may  live  and  grow  together,  not  only  without  mutual  interference, 
but  with  mutual  support  and  countenance.  Nor  is  this  all, — 
the  more  her  colonies  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  increase  in  extent  and 
value;  the  greater  and  richer  the  stream  of  intercourse  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour  and  Japan  or  China ;  the  more  obvious  will 
be  her  interest  to  cultivate  a  close  friendship  with  the  only  power 
which  can  assist,  or,  if  provoked,  endanger  her  remote  possessions. 
It  is  impossible,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  well  knows,  that,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Euxine  or  the  Baltic,  a  great  naval  force  can  be 
erected  or  perpetuated.     And  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  want  can  he 
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supplied  by  a  connexion  with  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  permission  to  take  shelter  in  the  Texel  or  th« 
Scheldt.  It  is  with  the  lords  of  the  Cape  and  of  New  South 
Wales^  with  a  great  nation,  with  an  enormous  navy  and  a  vast 
maritime  population  that  Russia  must  labour  to  cement  her  union; 
zM,  so  long  as  that  union  remains^  all  Europe  is  in  a  string  be- 
tween us. 

y or  is  it  in  Europe  only  that  the  prosperity  of  Hussia  is  likely 
to  be  thus  advantageous  to  the  British  monarchy.  There  is  a  nation 
without  the  limits  of  Europe,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  our  kindred 
Ace  and  common  language,  we  would  gladly  wish  prosperity;  but 
whose  hope  of  elevation  is  built  on  our  expected  fall,  and  who  even 
n6w  do  not  affect  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred  towards 
tlie  land  of  their  progenitors.  Already  we  hear  the  Americans  boast- 
ii^  that  the  whole  continent  must  be  their  own,  that  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  are  alike  to  wash  their  empire,  and  that  it  depends  on  their 
charity  what  share  in  either  ocean  they  may  allow  to  our  vessels. — 
They  '  unroll  their  map,'  and  '  point  out  the  distance  between  Nia- 
gara and  the  Columbia.' — Let  them  look  to  this  last  point  well ! — 
They  will  find  in  that  neighbourhood  a  different  race  from  the  un- 
fortunate Indians  whom  it  is  the  system  of  their  government  to 
treat  with  uniform  harshness.  They  will  find  certain  bearded  men 
with'  green  jackets  and  bayonets,  whose  flag  already  flies  triumphant 
over  the  coast  from  California  to  the  Straits  of  Anian, — who  have 
the  faculty,  wherever  they  advance,  of  conciliating  and  even 
civilizing  the  native  tribes  to  a  degree  which  no  other  nation  has 
attempted, — and  whose  frontier  is  more  likely  to  meet  theirs  in 
Louisiana,  than  theirs  is  to  extend  to  the  Pacific. 

These  are  not  very  distant  expectations,  and  they  are  unquestion- 
ably not  unfavourable  to  England.  It  only  remains  to  give  the 
moral  to  our  prophecy, — and  in  this  we  are  happy,  though  on  very 
Afferent  grounds,  and  in  terms  not  quite  the  same,  to  agree  with 
Sir  Robert  Wilson. — He  professes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  dissuade  us 
from  resisting  Russia. — We  see  no  necessity  to  resist,  but  we 
emesdy  deprecate  all  yielding  to  vain  alarms  or  popular  clamour, 
which  might  induce  us  to  injure  or  offend  her.  Let  us  not,  on  the 
mere  possibility  that  she  may  one  day  become  too  powerful,  dis- 
solve our  union  with  an  ancient  ally,  from  whose  greatness  we  now 
derive  and  are  likely  to  derive  increasing  benefits. — Let  not  the  two 
nations  whose  languages  (it  is  no  vain  boast,)  are  one  day  to  divide  the 
world,  interfere  without  necessity  in  each  other's  harvests, — but  let 
the  rivalry  between  ihem  be  which  shall  govern  best,  and  be  the  in- 
itniment  of  most  improvement  to  the  goodly  fields  which  Provi- 
dence has  entrusted  to  their  care ! 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVIl,  M  ArT, 
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Art.  VI. — Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy  Land,  Mount  Liba* 
nan,  and  Cyprus,  in  the  Year  1814.  By  Henry  Light,  Captain 
in  the  Royal  Artillery.    4to.    London.     1818. 

^~pHE  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  army  under  Buonaparte,  and  the 
^  consequences  attending  it,  have  made  that  country  much  more 
accessible  than  at  any  period  before  that  event;  and  as  far  as  the 
present  pasha's  authority  extends,  an  Englishman  may  now  travel 
without  difficulty  and  without  danger, — not  always  indeed  secura 
from  the  impositions  or  the  insults  of  its  heterogeneous  inhabitants 
— yet  less  liable  to  either,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  where 
Mahomedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  In  the  days  of  Pococke 
and  Norden  a  journey  up  the  Nile  was  a  serious  and  hazardous  un^ 
dertaking,  whereas  now,  an  English  officer,  with  a  few  months'  leave 
of  absence,  thinks  he  cannot  pass  them  more  pleasantly  than  by 
taking  a  trip  to  the  farthest  confines  of  Nubia,  to  snatch  a  glance 
at  the  wonderful  remains  of  antiquity,  or  to  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen- 
cil the  ruins  of  the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent  temples  in 
die  world.  In  his  progress  upwards  as  far  as  the  northern  limits 
of  Ethiopia,  by  the  aid  of  Pococke,  of  Denon,  and  of  Hamilton, 
he  knows  the  spot  on  which  he  is  to  look  for  the  tombs  and  the 
temples,  the  pillars,  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal  statues  of  Egypt, 
almost  with  as  much  precision  as  he  knows  the  situation,  from 
his  road-book,  of  a  gentleman's  seat  in  England.  But  beyond. 
Philae  he  has  no  such  sure  guide.  Norden,  it  is  true,  has  given  a 
general  description  of  Nubia  as  high  as  Deir,  and  Legh  a  some- 
what more  particular  one  as  far  as  Ibrim :  but  a  detailed  account 
of  this  valley  of  the  Nile  is  still  wanting, — a  desideratum  however, 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  will  shortly  be  supplied  by  the 
journals  of  the  late  intelUgent  and  indefatigable  traveller  Mr., 
Burckhardt,  now  preparing  for  publication. 

Captain  Light,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  is  one  of  those  officers 
who  made  a  hurried  journey  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Ibrim,  the  point 
which  terminated  also  the  travels  of  Mr.  Legh.  His  progress 
was  as  rapid  as  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  would  admit ;  his  object 
being  to  get  as  high  up  as  practicable  before  the  hot  weather 
set  in,  and  to  reserve  for  examination,  and  for  the  exercise  of  his 

f>encil,  the  ancient  remains  of  cities,  temples,  catacombs  and  co- 
ossal  statues,  on  his  return.  Accordingly  on  his  journey  down- 
wards he  visited  most  of  those  celebrated  spots  where  the  vast  re- 
mains of  antiquity  invite  the  attention  of  the  passing  traveller,  and 
continued  at  each  of  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him 
to  bring  away,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  in  his  book,  a 
very  interesting  port-folio  of  accurate  and  well-executed  drawings. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  much  for  the  prints^  which  are  meant  to 

decorate 
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decorate  as  well  as  to  elucidate  his  book ;  they  are  engraved  in  a 
coarse  and  heavy  style,  very  unworthy  of  their  excellent  originals* 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  give  the  reader  a 
more  just  conception  of  the  objects  represented,  than  couldbe  col- 
lected from  any  verbal  description  however  minute.  In  fact,  th« 
most  detailed  description  of  architectural  ruins  must  fail  to  convey 
to  the  mind  so  clear  and  correct  an  impression,  as  the  graphical  re- 
presentation of  the  objects  themselves  does  to  the  eye;  and  the 
more  laboured  the  attempt  to  describe  in  words  the  position,  the  ar- 
rangement, the  form  and  magnitude,  of  the  several  parts,  the  more 
the  picture  becomes  confused,  and  the  less  likely  to  answer  th« 
purpose. 

In  this  view,  and  in  this  only,  would  we  venture  to  pronounce 
Captain  Light's  volume  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  already 
published  on  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Having  travelled  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  from  Mr.  Legh,  and  gone  over  the  same  ground, 
he  comes  rather  at  a  disadvantage  just  after  the  journal  of  that 
gentleman  has  appeared  before  the  public.  Not  that  Mr.  Legh 
filled  up  the  measure  of  information  regarding  Egypt  or  Nubia ; 
far  from  it;  but  that  the  account  of  his  travels,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  abated  the  edge  of  curiosity.  Captain  Light  how- 
ever labours  under  a  still  greater  disadvantage,  of  his  own  creating 
— ^he  had  already  communicated  the  prominent  features  of  his  re- 
marks on.  Nubia  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  has  printed  them  in' hit 
*  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,'  to  neither  of 
which,  by  the  way,  has  this  part  of  Captain  Light's  journal,  which  is 
purely  African,  any  *  relation.'  We  conceive  too  that  in  his  Syrian 
expedition  the  pencil  of  Captain  Light  will  be  found  his  best 
auxiliary.  Indeed  what  could  be  said  in  a  hurried  journey  through 
a  country  already  traversed  by  Pococke  and  Maundrel,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  told  by  those  observant  and  intelligent  travellers^ 
whose  facts  and  observations  have  been  so  largely  amplified  by 
another  traveller  of  more  modern  date  ? 

That  which  was  most  desirable  in  Nubia  still  remains  a  deside- 
ratum. Beyond  Pbilse,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  were  determined 
by  Nouet,  there  is  not  a  single  spot  of  which  the  latitude  has  been  as- 
certained; the  geography  therefore  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the 
southward  of  Philse  must  necessarily  be  defective.  Another  point 
in  which  we  are  deficient  is  that  of  its  natural  history — the  plants, 
and  animals — the  geological  features,  and  mineral  products — the 
probable  elevation  of  the  Nile  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the 
second  cataract — these  and  other  objects  of  physical  research  have 
been  culpably  neglected  by  former  travellers,  and  have  not  in  the 
tightest  degree  engaged  the  attention  of  Captain  Light.  In  trutb^ 
ire  suspect  that  he  never  meant  to  publish  the  remarks  committed 
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to  his  journal,  which  were  made  probably  for  his  own  satisfectioii^ 
or  the  amusement  of  his  friends ;  we  look  in  vain  for  that  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  which  generally  mark  the  progress  even  of  an  an- 
tiquarian tourist ;  the  following  extract  certainly  shews  none  of  it, 
the  former  part  of  which  by  no  means  accords  with  our  ideas  on 
the  subject,  nor  indeed  with  the  autlior's  own  feelings  expressed  in 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  On  the  3d  of  June,  I  began  to  descend  the  Nile;  and  visit,  in  suc- 
cession, the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  for  whose  description 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  on  the  antiquities  of  that 
country,  and  to  other  writers  on  the  same  subject.  I  felt  they  wanted 
that  charm  or  interest  which  is  raised  in  other  countries  whose  history 
is  known,  where  the  traveller  ranges  over  the  ground  on  which  heroes 
and  remarkable  men,  whose  actions  are  familiar  to  him,  once  dwelt. 
But  here,  though  treading  the  soil  where  sprang  the  learning,  and 
genius,  and  arts,  to  which  Europe  has  been  indebted  for  its  present 
superiority  among  nations ;  where  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Egypt 
still  remains  to  prove  the  existence  of  all  these  in  perfection,  he  can 
only  admire  the — 

"  res  antiquse  laudis  et  artis," 

without  any  sentiment  of  attachment  to  persons  or  tiroes.  He  is  lost  in 
admiration,  and  has  no  idea  but  that  of  sublime.  A  long  night  of  obli- 
vion has  intervened,  to  cut  off  all  but  conjectures  of  their  history.  My 
wonder  and  surprise  were  continually  excited  at  the  enormous  masses 
of  building  which  had  defied  the  ravages  of  time :  I  was  astonished  at 
the  grand  and  beautiful  designs,  and  fine  taste  in  their  execution,  still 
seen  in  many  of  the  buildings ;  at  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  neatness 
with  which  the  massy  columns  have  been  raised  and  formed  of  stones, 
whose  size  3'et  leaves  our  ideas  of  architecture  in  amazement.' — pp. 
102,  103. 

Captain  Light  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Alexandria,  where, 
lie  observes,  every  thing  is  eastern,  though  the  residence  of  so  many 
Franks.  Crimes  and  punishments,  under  the  government  of  the 
present  Pasha,  are  stated  to  be  rare. 

*  The  only  instance  oi  capital  punishment  that  had  lately  occurred 
was  in  an  Arab,  who  possessed  a  garden  among  the  ruins  of  the  Arab 
village ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decoying  people,  particularly  wo- 
men, into  his  garden,  as  a  place  of  intrigue ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
female,  contrived  to  surprise  and  strangle  them:  this  continued  for 
some  months;  many  inhabitants  were  missed,  and  he  was  suspected. 
He  was,  at  last,  induced,  from  fear  of  discovery,  to  murder  his  accom- 
plice, which  led  to  his  conviction :  he  was  hanged,  as  is  usual,  by  a 
rope  thrown  over  the  walls  attached  to  bis  neck,  and  then  drawn  up  by 
the  Arab  population  of  the  town.' — pp.  9,  10. 

Leaving  Alexandria,  on  the  1 7th  March,  he  proceeded  to  Reset* 
ta,  where  he  hired  a  boat  to  carry  him  to  Cairo.  The  first  sensa^ 
UiiuH  in  the  progress  up  the  Nile  are  described  as  very  agreeable/; 
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thej  interest  from  their  novelty;  for  here  an  European  finds  himself 
in  a  new  region — he  observes  a  shore  lined  with  a  belt  of  palm 
trees^  among  which  the  mingled  mosques^  ,and  tombs  of  sheiks 
meet  the  eye  at  every  opening : — as  one  unvaried  scene,  however, 
extends  from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  the  sameness  at  length  becomes 
tiresome.  The  villages  are  frequent  and  well  peopled;  and  besides 
the  boats  on  the  river,  numerous  passengers  on  horses,  asses  and 
camels  are  every  where  seen  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  Pro- 
visions appeared  to  Captain  Light  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  yet 
beggars  swarmed  on  every  side.  Blindness  was  very  common,  and 
every  third  or  fourth  peasant  seemed  to  have  a  complaint  in  his 
eyes.  The  plague  and  ophthalmia  are  the  principal  diseases  of 
Egypt,  to  both  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  perfectly  resigned.  The 
Arabs  (no  great  philosophers,  it  must  be  confessed)  consider  the 
plague  as  a  necessary  evil  to  keep  down  the  population  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  22d  March  Captain  Light  reached  Cairo.  ^  I  will  not 
add,'  he  says,  ^  to  the  numberless  descriptions  of  Cairo.  Each 
year  takes  away  from  its  population  and  adds  to  its  ruins ;  nothing 
is  repaired  that  grows  old ;  but  still  it  is  an  extraordinary  city.^ 
The  Pasha  being  absent,  our  traveller  waited  on  the  Kaya  Bey,  or 
prime  minister. 

*  My  interview  with  the  Kaya  Bey  took  place  in  the  divan  of  the 
citadel,  where  he  sat  daily  to  receive  petitions,  and  administer  the 
liffairs  of  the  country.  1  noticed  a  suit  of  apartttients,  filled  with  Alba* 
nian  soldiers,  through  which  I  passed  to  enter  the  divan,  where  the 
Kaya  Bey  was  examining  some  black  slaves  who  were  brought  for  his 
inspection :  such  an  employment  for  a  prime  minister  could  not  but 
surprise  an  Englishman.  The  grouping  of  the  party  present  was  ad- 
mirable :  the  rich  and  varied  dresses,  the  warlike  appearance  of  the 
attendants,  their  mute  attention,  the'  proud  superiority  of  the  chief, 
round  whom  the  subordinate  beys  seemed  to  crouch  with  abject  sub- 
mission, rivetted  my  attention.  1  found  myself  among  barbarians,  who 
lived  only  by  the  breath  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  who  in 
his  turn  preserves  the  same  sort  of  abject  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Pteha.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Egypt  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  a  single  despot ;  and  from  the  accounts  I  obtained  whilst  there, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  state  to  which  the  policy  of  Joseph  re- 
duced the  people  of  Pharaoh.' — pp.  23,  24. 

Captain  Light  left  Boulac  on  the  1st  April  in  a  boat  he  had 
hired,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  burden,  and  proceeded  against  the 
stream,  by  sailing  or  towing,  as  the  wind  served  or  not ;  but  his 
progress  was  so  slow  that  it  was  the  7th  May  before  he  reached 
Assouan ;  in  the  course  of  which'  time,  he  observes,  '  I  had  some 
trials  of  temper,  a  few  privations  and  inconveniences ;  but  I  was 
rarely  insulted ;  nor  was  I  ever  persecuted  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
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natives,  who  rather  treated  me  vnAi  respect.'  In  some  of  the  vil* 
lages  our  traveller  assisted  the  isick  n  ith  medicine  and  advice- 
wrote  for  them  Arabic  sentences  as  charms  to  preserve  the  wearers 
from  the  evil  ai^el.  '  In  one  village/  he  sajs, '  called  Abou  Gaziz,  I 
was  requested  by  a  party  of  wonoen  to  hold  my  drawn  sword  on  the 
groand,  whilst  they  went  through  the  ceremony  of  junipii^  across 
it,  %i  ith  various  ridiculous  motions,  to  correct  the .  well-known 
eastern  curse  of  barrenness ;  and  was  rewarded  by  blessings  and 
offerii^  of  Durra  cake/ 

Some  ancient  excavations  which  have  been  described  by  Denon 
and  others  are  all  that  remain  of  the  city  of  Lycopolis;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mokattam,  a  range  of  modem  Mabomedan  tombs  runs 
for  nearly  a  mile,  in  a  grove  of  sount^  or  ^>-ptiaii  thorn,  {mimosa 
nUoiica  ?)  bearing  a  tufted  yellow  flower.  '  In  this  grove  the  mix- 
ture of  the  cupolas,  Saracenic  walls,  and  turrets  of  the  tombs,  either 
simply  wliite-\%  ashed  or  rudely  coloured,  with  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  trees,  presents  a  singular  and  interesting  scene,  and  attracted  my 
attention  more  than  any  thing  modern  I  had  seen  in  Egypt/ — p.  44. 

Siout  is  the  intermediate  mart  between  Sennaar,  Darfoor,  and 
Cairo,  at  which  caravans  of  Gelabsy  or  slave  merchants,  are  con- 
stantly arriving.  The  remnant  of  one  came  in  while  Captain  Light 
was  at  t!:is  place.  Its  fate  had  been  most  melancholy,  having  lost 
on  the  desert  a  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  to  the  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of  four 
thousand;  notwithstanding  which  our  traveller  was  offered  a  youi^ 
well-formed  negress,  about  seventeen  years  old,  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  fifteen  pounds.  *  The  Gelab,'  he  says,  *  like  a  horse-dealer, 
•  examined,  pointed  out,  and  made  me  remark  what  he  called  the 
good  points  of  the  girl  in  question.  The  poor  wretch,  thus  ex- 
posed, pouted  and  cried  during  the  ceremony ;  was  checked,  en- 
couraged, aud  abused,  according  to  her  behaviour/  Another  branch 
of  commerce  at  Siout  is  that  of  eunuchs  for  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  two  boats  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  black  boys, 
on  their  way  to  Cairo,  Mho  had  been  emasculated,  and  cured 
in  a  month,  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  Franciscan 
monk  described  the  operation,  though  painful  and  cruel,  as  easily 
performed,  and  without  much  danger;  eleven  only  having  died  out 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  We  have  here  a  proof  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  at  the  real  truth  from  the  hearsaif  report  of  travellers. 
Mr.  Legh,  in  speaking  of  the  same  operation,  and  the  subsequent 
process  of  burying  the  victims  in  sand  to  stop  the  hemorrhage,  ob- 
ibrves  that,  according  to  calculation, '  one  out  of  three  only  sur- 
vives;' and  that  the  operation  ^  is  performed  at  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, that  the  risk  of  mortality  might  be  incurred  at  a  time  when 
the  merchants  could  best  spare  their  slaves/ 
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In  passing  upwards  Captain  Light  contented  himself  with  on« 
short  visit  to  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  with  viewing  the  mass  of 
buildings  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna 
through  a  telescope  from  the  Nile,  the  hieroglyphics  on  which  he 
could  plainly  distinguish,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Elephantina,  called  Ghezirat-el-Sag,  or  the  ^  flowery  island^' 
isdescribed  as  a  perfect  paradise. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  find  beauty  by  comparison;  and  this 
must  excuse  all  travellers  in  their  particular  praise  of  spots,  which  else-^ 
where  would  not,  perhaps,  call  forth  their  eulogy.  Though  the  season 
of  the  year  was  approaching  to  the  greatest  heat,  shade  was  tvt^ry 
where  to  be  found  amongst  the  thick  plantations  of  palm-trees,  which 
surrounded  and  traversed  the  island.  Amongst  these  the  modern  habi* 
tations  showed  themselves,  whilst  the  eye  often  rested  on  the  ancient 
temples  still  existing.  Every  spot  was  cultivated,  and  every  person  em- 
ployed ;  none  asked  for  money ;  and  I  walked  about,  greeted  by  all  I 
met  with  courteous  and  friendly  salams. 

*  The  intercourse  I  had  with  the  natives  of  Assuan  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature;  and  in  spite  of  French  civilisation  and  French  progeny, 
which  the  countenances  and  complexion  of  many  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  betrayed,  I  never  received  marks  of  attention  without  a 
demand  on  my  generosity.' — pp.  52,  53. 

At  Philae  our  traveller  first  observed  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  locusts^  of  which  an  immense  swarm  obscured  the  sky.  In  a 
few  hours  all  the  palm-trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
ground  of  its  herbage;  men,  women,  and  children  were  vainly  em- 
ploying themselves  to  prevent  these  destructive  insects  from  settling; 
bowling  repeatedly  the  name  of  Geraad,  (locust,)  throwing  sand  in 
the  air,  beating  the  ground  with  sticks,  and,  at  night,  in  lighting 
fires — yet  they  blessed  God  that  he  had  sent  them  locusts  instead  of 
the  plague,  which,  they  observed,  always  raged  at  Cairo  when  these 
insects  made  their  appearance  in  Nubia,  and  which  Captain  Light 
says  was,  in  the  present  instance,  actually  the  case. 

At  Galabshee  the  Nile  divided  itself  among  several  rocks  and 
uninhabited  islands ;  and  here  Captain  Light  sayi«  he  had  occasion 
to  remark  shells  of  the  oyster  kind,  attached  to  the  granite  masses 
of  these  cataracts,  similar  to  those  often  found  in  petrifactions — 
whose  presence  he  attributed  to  some  communication  of  former 
times  between  the  Nile  and  the  ocean.  At  this  place  the  inhabitants 
were  more  suspicious,  and  behaved  with  more  incivility  to  our  travel- 
ler than  at  any  other  which  he  had  yet  passed.  They  demanded  a 
present  before  they  would  allow  him  to  look  at  their  temple.  *  One 
more  violent  than  the  rest,'  he  says, '  threw  dust  in  the  air,  the  signal 
both  of  rage  and  defiance,  ran  for  his  shield,  and  came  towards  me 
dancing,  howling,  and  striking  the  shield  with  the  head  of  his  javelin, 
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to  intimidate  me.  A  promise  of  a  present  pacified  \am,  and  enabled 
me  to  make  my  remarks  and  sketches.' 

'  At  Deir  Captain  Light  met  with  excavations  in  the  rocks,  which 
bad  evidently  been  intended  as  burial  places;  their  sides  were  co- 
yered  with  hieroglyphics  and  symbolic  figures  similar  to  those  in  the 
Temple  of  Cneph  at  Elphantina. 

'  The  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  I  was  not 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  seek  for  treasures,  prevented  me  from  mak- 
ing those  researches  that  might  perhaps  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
connecting  character  between  the  hieroglyphic,  Coptish,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  two  former  were  dropped  at  once ; 
and  that  whilst  the  custom  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the 
Egyptian  manner  was  continued  by  ^the  early  Christians,  there  should 
not  be  some  traces  of  the  language  of  the  people  from  whom  it  was 
copied.     Such  a  discovery  may  be  attempted  by  some  future  traveller. 

'  The  sides  of  the  openings  are  well  finished.  On  one  I  traced  a  cross 
of  this  form  >^  preceding  the  following  Greek  characters: 

ANOKnATXOeiC2AINAI 

And  on  another  were  these : 

I +  11 XX  nOHHLON 
TWN  TOTXCOT 
ANTONIOT 

which  were  the  first  inscriptions  I  had  seen  that  appear,  connected  with 
Christianity.' — pp.  78,  79- 

Beyond  this  point,  and  between  Ibrim  and  Dongola,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Burckhardt's journal,  the  temples,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  Christian  churches,  become  more  frequent,  so  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  line  of  the  Nile  that  Christianity 
found  its  way,  at  so  early  a  period,  into  Abyssinia ;  and  it  certainly 
"will  become  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry  for  some  future  travel- 
ler, well  qualified,  to  trace  its  progress  from  Nubia  into  that  coun- 
try, where  it  still  holds  its  ground,  though  greatly  corrupted  from 
its  original  purity. 

From  Deir  Captain  Light  proceeded  to  Ibriro,  where  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  aga,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  prayed  him^  in  the 
true  patriarchal  style,  to  *  tarry  till  the  sun  was  gone  down;  to 
alight,  refresh  himself,  and  partake  of  the  food  he  would  prepare  for 
the  strangers.'  It  was  ser\'ed  up  on  a  tiean  mat  spread  under  the 
shade  of  the  wall  of  his  house,  and  consisted  of  wheaten  cake  broken 
into  small  bits,  and  put  into  water,  sweetened  with  date-juice,  in  a 
wooden  bowl;  curds  with  liquid  butter,  and  preserved  dates,  and  a 
bowl  of  milk.  The  aga's  house  was,  like  the  rest,  a  mere  mud  hovel. 
The  people  flocked  round  the  stranger,  and  inquired,  as  usual,  whe- 
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riier  became  to  Took  for  treasure,  and  whether  Christians  or  Moslems, 
English  or  French,  were  the  builders  of  the  temples.  Among  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives,  which  it  appears  is  common  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  Nubia,  is  that  of  spitting  on  any  diseased  part  of  the 
body  as  a  certain  remedy.  '  At  Erment,  the  ancient  HermOntis/ 
says  Captain  Light, '  an  old  wonmn  applied  to  me  for  medicine 
for  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  and,  on  my  giving  her  some  directions 
she  did  not  seem  to  like,  requested  me^to  spit  on  her  eyes,  which  I 
did,  and  she  went  away,  blessed  me,  and  was  well  satisfied  of  the 
certainty  of  the  cure.' 

From  Ibrim  our  traveller  returned  down  the  Nile,  examined  the 
temple  of  Seboo,  called,  by  Legh,  Sibhoi,  and  describes  ^  its  ave- 
nues of  sphinxes,  its  gigantic  figures  in  alto-relievo,  its  pilasters  and 
hieroglyphics.'  At  Ouffeddonnee  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
primitive  Christian  church,  in  the  interior  of  which  were  many 
painted  Greek  inscriptions  and  figures  relating  to  scriptural  sub' 
jects.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Deboo  are  minutely  described. 
On  the  1st  June  Captain  Light  reached  Philae,  and  thus  sums  up 
his  observations  on  the  natives  of  Nubia : — 

*  The  people  who  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Nile  between  Phi  Ice  and 
Ibrim  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  distinct  race  from  those  -of  the  north. 
The  extent  of  the  country  is  about  one  hundred. and  fifty  miles;  which, 
according  to  my  course  on  the  Nile  up  and  down,  I  conceive  may  be 
about  two  hundred  by  water,  and  is  estimated  at  much  more  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  others.  They  are  called  by  the  Egyptians  Goobli,  mean- 
log  in  Arabic  the  people  of  the  south.  My  boatmen  from  Boolac  ap- 
plied GoobU  generally  to  them  all,  but  called  those  living  about  the 
cataracts  Berber.  Their  colour  is  black;  but  the  change  to  it,  in  the 
progress  from  Cairo,  does  not  occur  all  at  once  to  the  traveller,  but  by 
gradual  alteration  to  the  dusky  hue  from  white.  Their  countenance 
approaches  to  that  of  a  negro;  thick  lips,  flatti«h  nose  and  head,  the 
body  short,  and  bones  slender:  the  leg  bones  have  the  curve  observed 
m  negroes:  the  hair  is  curled  and  black,  but  not  woolly.  Men  of 
lighter  complexion  are  found  amongst  them;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  intermarriage  with  Arabs,  or  a  descent  from  those  followers  of 

.  Selim  the  Second  who  were  left  here  upon  his  conquest  of  the  country. 
f)n  the  other  hand,  at  Galabshee  the  people  seemed  to  have  more  of  the 
negro  than  elsewhere;  thicker  lips,- and  hair  more  tufted,  as  well  as  a 
iDore  savage  disposition. 

*  The  Nubian  language  is  different  from  the  Arabic.  The  latter,  as 
acquired  from  books  and  a  teacher,  had  been  of  very  little  use  to  roe  in 
Egypt  itself;  but  here,  not  even  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Lower  Nile 
would  serve  for  common  intercourse,  except  in  that  district  extending 
from  Dukkey  to  Deir,  where  the  Nubian  is  lost,  and  Arabic  prevails 
again:  a  curious  circumstance;  and,  when  considered  with  an  observa- 
tion of  the  lighter  colour  of  this  pfople,  leads 'to  a  belief  c/f  their  being 
descended  from  Arabs.    Thq  Nubian,  in  speaking,  gave  me  an  idea  of 
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what  I  have  beard  of  the  clacking  of  Hottentots.  It  seems  a  secceanoii 
of  monosyllables,  accompanied  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  voice  that  is  not 
disagreeable. 

'  I  saw  few  traces  among  them  of  government,  or  law,  or  religion. 
They  know  no  roaster,  although  the  cashief  claims  a  nominal  command 
of  the  country :  it  extends  no  farther  than  sending  his  soldiers  to  collect 
their  tax,  or  rent,  called  Mirri.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  named  as 
sovereign  in  all  transactions  from  Cairo  to  Assuan.  Here,  and  beyond, 
as  £ar  as  I  went,  the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmood  was  considered  the  sove- 
reign; though  the  cashief's  was  evidently  the  power  they  feared  the 
most.  They  look  for  redress  of  injuries  to  their  own  means  of  revenge, 
which,  in  cases  of  blood,  extends  from  one  generation  to  another,  till 
blood  is  repaid  by  blood.  On  this  account,  they  are  obliged  to  be  ever 
on  the  watch  and  armed  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  even  their  daily  labours 
are  carried  on  :  the  very  boys  go  armed.  They  profess  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  though  I  rarely  happened  to  observe  any  of  their 
ritual  observances  of  that  religion.  Once,  upon  my  endeavouring  to 
make  some  of  them  comprehend  the  benefit  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
justice  for  punishing  offences,  instead  of  pursuing  the  offender  to  death 
as  they  practised,  they  quoted  the  Koran,  to  justify  their  requiring 
blood  for  blood. 

*  Their  dress,  for  the  men,  is  a  linen  smock,  commonly  brown,  with 
red  or  dark  coloured  scull  cap.  A  few  wear  turbans  and  slippers. 
The  women  have  a  brown  robe  thrown  gracefully  over  their  bead  and 
body,  discovering  the  right  arm  and  breast,  and  part  of  one  thigh  and 
leg.  They  are  of  good  size  and  shape,  but  very  ugly  in  the  face.  Their 
necks,  arms,  and  ankles,  are  ornamented  with  l)eads  or  bone  rings,  and 
one  nostril  with  a  ring  of  bone  or  metal.  Their  hair  is  anointed  with* 
oil  of  cassia,  of  which  every  village  has  a  small  plantation.  It  is  matted 
or  plaited,  as  now  seen  in  the  heads  of  sphinxes  and  female  figures  of 
their  ancient  statues.  I  found  one  at  Elephantina,  which  might  have 
been  supposed  their  model.  Their  little  children  are  naked.  Girls 
wear  round  the  waist  an  apron  of  strings  of  raw  hide,  and  boys  a  girdle 
of  linen. 

*  Their  arras  are  knives  or  daggers,  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  elbow 
or  in  the  girdle,  javelins,  tomahawks,  swords  of  Roman  shape,  but 
longer,  and  slung  behind  them.  Some  have  round  shields  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  a  few  pistols  and  muskets  are  to  be  seen.' — pp.  93 — S^. 

The  Thebaiad  has  been  so  often  described,  that,  although  every 
attentive  traveller  may  find  something  new,  the  objects  are  mostly 
a  repetition  of  what  have  before  been  observed — ^gigantic  masses^ 
of  stone,  colossal  statues,  columns  of  immense  magnitude,  and  deep 
caverns,  excavated  out  of  the  living  rock.  At  Luxor  the  diameters 
of  some  of  the  columns  are  upwards  of  eight  feet,  and  their  height 
forty ;  and  they  support  masses  of  stone  eighteen  feet  long  and  six 
square,  which  gives  to  each  a  weight  from  forty-five  to  fifty  tons. 
Cfaptain  Light  thus  describes  Carnac  : — 

'  My  visit  to  Carnac,  the  ancient  Diospolis,  a  ruinad  temple  farther 
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irom  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  same  side  as  Luxor,  was  equally  gra- 
tifying. It  was  impossible  to  look  on  such  an  extent  of  building  without 
being  Idst  in  admiratiun ;  no  description  will  be  able  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  masses  still  defying  the  ravages  of  time.  Enclosure 
within  enclosure,  propylaea  in  front  of  propylsea;  to  these,  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  each  of  Aiurteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  lead  from  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards.  The  common  Egyptian  sphinx  is  found  in 
the  avenues  to  the  south  ;  but,  to  the  west,  the  crio  sphinx,  with  the 
ram's  head,  from  one  or  two  that  have  been  uncovered,  seems  to  have 
composed  its  corresponding  avenue.  Those  of  the  south  and  east  are 
still  buried.  Headless  statuesof  grey  and  blue  granite,  of  gigantic  size, 
lay  prostrate  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  In  the  western  court,  in 
front  of  the  great  portico,  and  at  the  entrance  to  this  portico,  is  an  up- 
right headless  statue  oi  one  block  of  granite,  whose  size  may  be  imagined 
iirom  finding  that  a  man  of  six  foot  just  reaches  to  the  patella  of  the  knee. 

*  The  entrance  to  the  great  portico  is  through  a  mass  of  masonry, 
partly  in  ruins;  through  which  the  eye  rests  on  an  avenue  of  fourteen 
columns,  whose  diameter  is  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  whose  height  is 
upwards  of  sixty.  On  each  side  of  this  are  seven  rows,  of  seven  columns 
in  each,  whose  diameter  is  eight  feet,  and  about  forty  feet  high,  of  an 
architecture  which  wants  the  elegance  of  Grecian  models,  yet  suits  the 
immense  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  temple. 

'  Though  it  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  continue  a  description 
which  has  been  been  so  ably  done  by  others  before  me,  yet,  when  I  say 
that  the  whole  extent  of  this  temple  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  that  the  smallest  blocks  of  masonry  are  five 
feet  by  four  in  depth  and  breadth,  that  there  are  obelisks  of  eighty  feet 
high  on  a  base  of  eighteen  feet,  of  one  block  of  granite;  it  can  be  easily 
imagined  that  Thebes  was  the  vast  city  history  describes  it  to  be.' — 
pp.  105—107. 

Of  the  Memnonium  and  its  statues^  on.  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  Captain  Light  says  but  little,  and  that  little  is  incorrect.  He 
is  mistaken,  for  instance,  in  ascribing  to  Herodotus  the  information 
that  the  '  statues  of  Memnon  and  his  queen  were  thrown  down  by 
the  first  Cambyses.'  Herodotus  never  once  mentions  Memnon  dor 
bis  queen ;  indeed  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  his  *  queen' 
from  any  author.  It  is  Pausanias,  and  not  Herodotus,  who  relates 
the  fact  of  Cambyses  having  cut  down  the  statue  of  Memnon;  but 
Strabo  says  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Again,  in  observing  that  ^  the  head  of  the  female,  described  by 
Denon  in  such  high  terms,  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  might  be  easily 
taken  away,'  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  latter  describes 
any  female  head  on  the  Memnonian  side  of  the  river.  The  male 
and  female  colossal  statues  seen  by  this  intelligent  traveller  at 
Luxor  have  no  relation  to  the  head  which  Captain  Light  thinks 
'  might  easily  be  taken  away,'  and  which,  in  fact^  has  been  taken 
away,  and  is  now  lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Denon,  it  is  trae^  conjectures  that  the  two  sitting  colossal  statiie!^ 
near  Mediuet-Abou^  one  of  which,  from  the  numerous  inscriptions 
on  its  legs,  is  justly  considered,  by  Pococke,  to  be  that  of  Memnon^ 
are  in  fact  the  mother  and  the  son,  not  of  Memnon,  but  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  a  conjecture  for  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  foun- 
dation; but  whether  Osymandyas  or  Memnon,  or  neither,  these 
statues  have  no  connection  with  the  head  in  question,  which  has, 
unaccountably  enough,  been  called  '  the  head  of  the  younger  Mem- 
non/ It  might  have  been  as  well  to  ascertain  who  the  elder  Mem- 
non was,  before  a  young  one  had  been  created.  The  *  youthful 
appearance'  of  a  statue  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  being  applicable 
to  that  beautiful  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
found  in  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Memnonium,  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  younger  Memnon :  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  of  its  being  an  assumed  name,  wholly  unauthorized  by  an- 
cient history. 

Captain  Light  crept  into  one  of  the  mummy  pits  or  caverns, 
which  were  the  common  burial  places  of  the  ancient  Thebans. 
As  it  happened  to  be  newly  discovered,  he  found  thousands  of 
dead  bodies,  placed  in  regular  horizontal  layers  side  by  side ;  these 
be  conceives  to  be  the  mummies  of  the  lower  order  of  people, 
as  they  were  covered  only  with  simple  teguments,  and  smeared 
over  with  a  composition  that  preserved  the  muscles  from  corrup- 
tion. *  The  suffocating  smell,'  he  says, '  and  the  natural  horror  ex- 
cited by  being  left  alone  unarmed  with  the  wild  villagers  in  this 
charnel  house,  made  me  content  myself  with  visiting  two  or  three 
chambers,  and  quickly  return  to  the  open  air.' 

The  Troglodites  of  Goornoo,  it  seems,  still  inhabit  the  empty 
tombs  or  caverns ;  they  derive  their  chief  subsistence,  he  tells  us, 
from  the  pillage  of  the  tombs,  of  which  they  are  constantly  in  quest. 
Whenever  a  new  one  is  discovered,  ^  the  bodies,'  he  adds,  *  are  taken 
out  and  broken  up,  and  the  resinous  substance  found  in  the  inside 
of  the  mummy  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade  with  Cairo.' 

Captain  Light  mentions,  what  indeed  we  have  frequently  heard 
before,  that  the  Sepoys,  in  their  march  to  join  the  army  of  Lord 
Hutchinson,  imagined  they  had  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dendyra,  and  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  Egyptians 
for  their  neglect  of  their  deities ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  were  they  im- 
pressed with  the  identity,  that  they  performed  their  devotions  in 
those  temples  with  all  the  ceremonies  practised  in  Hindostan. 
That  there  is  a  likeness,  and  a  very  striking  one,  between  the  massy 
buildings  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  noonolithic  temples,  the  excavated 
mountains,  and  even  between  some  of  the  minor  decorations  anc) 
appendages,  as  the  phallus,  the  lotus,  the  serpent,  &c.  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  points  of  disagree- 
ment, 
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nenty  of  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  the  argument  in  favour  of 
a  common  origin,  nitii  regard  to  the  physical^ moral,  and  religious 
character  of  the  two  people,  there  is  nothing  in  common ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Hindoos  had  at  any  time  subterranean 
tombs  or  sarcophagi,  or  mummies,  fresco  paintings,  or  hierogly- 
phics. It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  as  on  a  former  occasion  we  our* 
selves  suggested,  that  the  architects  and  artificers  may  have  been  a 
distinct  race  of  people  from  either  the  Hindoos  or  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  decorative  parts  may  have  been  adapted  to  the  views 
and  prejudices  of  the  two  nations,  and  derived  from  the  products  of 
beauty  or  utility  peculiar  to  the  two  countries  respectively.  This 
however  is  entitled  to  be  received  only  as  conjecture :  and  we  en* 
lirely  concur  with  Captain  Light  in  thinking  that  the  only  way  to 
clear  up  the  point  of  an  ancient  connection  between  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Egyptians  would  be  that  of  employing  some  traveller  well 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  one  country,  to  examine  accurately 
those  of  the  other ;  and  when  the  several  species  of  architectural 
remains,  and  their  concomitant  decorations,  shall  have  been  brought 
together  side  by  side  in  detail,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  safe 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
whose  opinion  is  always  deserving  of  attention,  considers  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  countries  to  be  very  different  when  duly  exa- 
mined, and  gives  the  preference  in  point  of  simplicity,  symmetry, 
atid  taste,  to  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

In  point  of  fact  however,  the  temples  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt 
are  in  themselves  essentially  different;  those  above  ground,  in  the 
former,  being  small,  and  mean  and  ill-constructed,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  latter;  while  the  excavations  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  colossal  statues  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  Egypt — of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  structures 
above  the  surface  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  Ethiopia  below  it. 
On  a  MS.  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  Essuan  to  the  con<>> 
fines  of  Dongola,  constructed  by  Colonel  ]^ke,  chiefly  from  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  we  have  read  thslbllowing  note.  *  The 
ancient  temples  above  Philae  are  of  two  very  different  kinds.  Those 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  Gyrshe  and  Ebsambul  rival  some  of  the 
grandest  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and  may  be  supposed  at  least 
coeval  with  the  ancient  monarchy  of  ^Hiebes.  The  temples  con- 
structed in  masonry,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Egypt  either  in  size  or  in  the  costly  decorations  of 
sculpture  and  painting;  they  are  probably  the  works  of  a  much 
kterage.' 

If  we  were  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  journal  of 
Captain  Light  and  that  of  Mr.  Legh,  we  are  not  sure  that,  on 
Ae  whole,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  a  preference  to  th« 

former. 
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former^  were  it  only  on  account  of  its  numerous  prints^  and  of  die 
notices  respecting  the  temples^  catacombs,  excavations,  and  statuary, 
in  which  Mr.  Legb's  was  remarkably  de6cient ;  we  ought  not  to 
conceal,  however,  that  we  found  it  somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  and 
particularly  deficient  in  personal  enterprize,  which  seldom  fails  to 
interest  in  a  book  of  travels.  It  was  in  fact  the  well  told  tale  of  the 
subterranean  adventure  which  communicated  a  charm  to  Mr.  Legh's 
journal,  and  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  it  the 
stamp  of  public  approbation.  We  have  frequently  been  told  that 
our  review  of  that  work  contained  more  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
book  itself;  if  the  additional  matter  charged  upon  us  was  of  a  novel 
and  interesting  nature,  (as  we  flatter  ourselves  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  case,)  such  a  circumstance  we  apprehend  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to  us  as  a  very  grievous  fault ;  and  we  trust  that  Captain 
Light  will  not  complain  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  should 
terminate  our  remarks  with  his  Nubian  journey,  and  confine  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  African  subjects  which  have  not  yet 
met  the  public  eye. 

We  took  an  opportunity,  hi  our  last  Number,  to  introduce  to  the 
acquaintance  of  our  readers  a  Roman  traveller  of  the  name  of  Bel- 
2oni,  who,  in  laying  open  the  front  of  the  great  sphynx,  had  made 
«ome  singular  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  uncommon 
sagacity  and  perseverance  displayed  by  this  Italian  are  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  and  we  apprehend  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  Article 
in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  by  giving  a  summary  account  of 
what  his  recent  discoveries  have  been^  and  what  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

Mr.  Belzoni  has  already  completed  two  joumies  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Salt,  the  British 
consul-general  at  Cairo.  In  the  first  he  proceeded  beyond  the 
second  cataract^  and  opened  the  celebrated  but  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  temple  at  Ipsambul,  or,,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
Ebsambul,  and  by  Captain  Light,  Absimbul,  being  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  excafnons  either  in  Nubia  or  Egypt.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  front  of  this  grand  temple  were  completely  buried 
in  the  sand,  which,  in  some  places,  covered  it  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet.  Its  site  however  is  easily  recognized  by  four  colossal  figures 
in  front  in  a  sitting  posture,  each  of  which  is  about  sixty  feet  high ; 
but  one  of  the  four  has  been  thrown  down,  and  lieM  proi>trate  in 
the  sand,  with  which  it  is  partially  covered.  It  was  this  statue,  we 
believe,  from  the  tip  of  whose  ear  Mr.  Bankes  could  just  reach  to 
its  forehead,  and  which  measures,  according  to  Burckhbrdt,  twenty- 
one  feet  across  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Belzoni  fou.d  this  extraordinary 
excavation  to  -contain  fourteen  chambers  and  a  great  hall :  in  thd 
latter  of  which  were  standing  erect  eight  colossal  figures,  each  thirty 
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feet  high ;  the  walls  and  pilasters  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
beautifully  cut,  and  with  groups  of  large  figures  in  bas-relief,  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  At  the  end  of  the  sanctuary  were 
four  figures  in  a  sitting  posture,  about  twelve  feet  high,  sculptured 
out  of  the  living  rock,  and  well  preserved.  In  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Belzoni  forhis  researches  in  this  temple,  and 
for  his  exertions  in  clearing  away  the  immense  mass  of  sand,  Mr. 
Salt  observes,  that  the  '  opening  of  the  temple  of  Ipsambul  was  a 
work  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  one  that  required  no  ordinary 
talent  to  surmount,  nearly  the  whole,  when  Mr.  Belzoni  first 
planned  the  undertaking,  being  buried  under  a  bed  of  loose  sand,  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  in  depth.'  ^  This  temple,'  he  adds,  ^  is  on  many 
accounts  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  satisfactorily  tends  to  prove 
that  the  arts,  as  practised  in  Egypt,  descended  from  Ethiopiar,  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  being  in  several  respects  superior  td  any 
thing  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Egypt.' 

At  Thebes  Mr.  Belzoni  succeeded  in  making  several  very  re- 
markable discoveries.  Among  other  things,  he  uncovered  a  row  of 
statues  in  the  ruins  of  Carnac,  as  large  as  life,  having  the  figures  of 
women  with  heads  of  lions,  all  of  hard  black  granite,  and  in  num- 
ber about  forty.  Among  these  was  one  of  white  marble,  about  the 
rize  of  life,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  holding  the  ram's  head  on  bis  knees. 
On  his  second  visit  to  Thebes  he  discovered  a  colossal  head  of 
Orus,  of  fine  granite.  It  measured  ten  feet  from  the  neck  to  the 
top  of  the  mitre,  was  finished  in  a  style  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  He  brought  away  to  Cairo 
one  of  the  arms  belonging  to  this  statue,  which,  with  the  head, 
he  thinks  would  form  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  grandeur  and 
execution  of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  and  as  he  succeeded  so  well  in 
removing  the  head  of  the  younger  Memnon,  as  it  is  called,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
equally  successful,  if  encouraged,  in  conveying  the  one  in  question  to 
Alexandria.  Speaking  of  the  Memnoniarifpiist — '  He  has  the  sin- 
gular merit,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  of  having  removed  from  Thebes  to 
Alexandria  this  celebrated  piece  of  sculpture,  to  accomplish  which 
it  was  necessary,  after  dragging  it  down  upwards  of  a  mile  to  the 
water  side,  to  place  it  on  board  a  small  b6at,  to  remove  it  thence 
to  another  djerm  at  Rosetta,  and  afterwards  to  land  and  lodge  it  in 
a  magazine  at  Alexandria — all  which  was  most  Surprisingly  effected 
with  the  assistance  solely  of  the  native  peasantry,  and  such  simple 
machinery  as  Mr.  Belzoni  was  able  to  get  made  under  his  own  di- 
rection at  Cairo.  In  fact,  his  great  talents  and  uncommon  genius 
for  mechanics  have  enabled  him  with  singular  success,  both  at 
Thebes  and  other  places,  to  discover  objects  of  the  rarest  value  in 

antiquity, 
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antiquity,  that  had  long  bafBed  the  researches  of  the  learned,  and 
with  trifling  means  to  remove  colossal  fragments  which  appear,  by 
their  own  declaration,  to  have  defied  the  efforts  of  the  able  engineers 
who  accompanied  the  French  army/* 

While  thus  employed  in  making  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
Tliebes/  and  occupied  in  his  observations  on  the  burial-grounds  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  an  infallible 
clue  to  the  Egyptian  catacombs ;  and  such  was  the  certainty  of  the 
indications  which  he  had  noticed,  that,  by  following  them,  be  dis- 
covered no  less  than  six  tombs  in  the  valley  which  is  known  by  tlie 
name  of  *  Biban  El  Moluck,'  or  the  *  Tombs  (or  rather  Gates)  of 
thie  Kings,'  in  a  part  of  the  mountains  which,  to  ordinary  observers, 
presented  no  appearance  that  could  possibly  hold  forth  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success.  All  of  these  are  excavations  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  ftom  their  perfect  state,  owing  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  intruders,  and  probably  of  the  external  air,  they  are  said  to 
convey  a  more  correct  idea  than  any  discovery  hitherto  made  of 
Egyptian  magnificence  and  posthumous  splendour.  The  passage^ 
from  the  front  entrance  to  the  innermost  chamber  in  one  of  them 
measured  309  feet,  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock ;  the  chambers  are  numerous ;  the  sides  of  the  rock 
every  where  as  white  as  snow,  and  covered  with  paintings  of  well 
shaped  figures,  alfresco,  and  with  hieroglyphics  quite  perfect.  The 
colours  of  the  paintings  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  the 
day  before  the  opening  was  made.  It  was  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  this  tomb  that  Mr.  Belzoni  discovered  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
sarcophagus  of  alabaster  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
and  which  he  describes  as  being '  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  by  three 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  and  one  inch  high,  carved 
within  and  without  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  intaglio,  nearly 
in  a  perfect  state,  sounding  like  a  bell,  and  as  transparent  as  glass.' 
From  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  this  tomb,  Mr.  Belzoni  con- 
ceives that  it  must  be  thjftdepository  of  the  remains  of  Apis,  in  which 
idea  he  is  the  more  conttmed  by  having  found  the  carcass  of  a  bull 
embalmed  with  asphaltum  in  the  innermost  room. 

'  Of  this  tomb,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  I'have  forwarded  some  account 
to  England.  It  consists  of  a  long  suite  of  passages  and  chambers, 
covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation, the  tints  of  which  are  so  resplendent,  that  it  was  found 
scarcely  possible  to  imitate  them  with  the  best  water-colours  made 
in  England ;  and  w  hich  in  fact  are  executed  on  a  principle  and 
scale  of  colour  that  would  make  them,  I  conceive,  retain  their  lustre 

•  Description  del'Egypte.  Antiquit6s.  torn.  xiv.  livrais.  2.  p.*240.  We  mentioned 
the  attempt  to  blow  off  the  wig  in  our  last  Number.  The  right  shoulder  has  actually 
Wen  taken  off,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done  recently* 

even 
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•ven  by  the  side  ot  a  Venetian  picture.  The  sarcophagus  of  ala- 
baster here  discovered  is  a  monument  of  the  taste,  delicate  work- 
manship, and  skill  in  cutting  so  fragile  a  material,  which  will 
perhaps  remain  for  ever  unrivalled.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Belzoni  is  so 
etiraptured  with  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  with  which  this  par- 
ticular tonnh  has  impressed  his  mind,  that  he  has  actually  under- 
taken a  third  voyage  up  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
perfect  model  of  it  in  wax,  with  all  the  statuary,  bas-reliefs,  and 
paintings  in  their  due  proportions,  in  order  that  the  European  world 
may  have  the  means  of  duly  appreciating  the  splendour  and  the  art 
displayed  in  the  catacombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  will  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  procuring  this  extraordinary  sarcophagus  to  place  by  the 
side  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Alexander.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Belzoni  to 
execute  the  task  of  getting  it  safely  down  the  Nile. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni in  uncovering  the  front  of  the  Great  Sphynx,  and  the  several 
articles  found  between  its  legs  and  paws,  and  which  are  now  depo- 
sited iu  the  British  Museum.  *  Such,'  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  are  the  prin- 
cipal undertakings  which  have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Belzoni 
io  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  but  besides  these,  he  has  been  signally  success- 
fill  in  removing  many  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity — in  the  discovery  of 
statues  and  other  interesting  objects — his  researches  being  evidently 
carried  on  with  a  very  superior  judgment.'  He  adds,  '  1  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  thus  being  able  to  certify  the  extraordinary  ability 
of  Mr.  Belzoni,  the  result  of  whose  operations  I  have  had  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  admiring ;  and  I  am  more  particularly  de- 
lighted by  his  discoveries,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have  added 
many  new  objects  of  attraction  to  European  travellers,  whose  society 
it  at  all  times  agreeable  in  so  remote  and  uncultivated  a  region  as 
Egypt.'*  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Salt  in  favour  of  this  foreigner,  in  coiiiequence  of  an  attempt 
which  we  perceive  is  making  to  depreciate  his  labours.  It  mij>;ht 
have  been  expected  that  these  discoveries,  made  in  the  true  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  but  communicated  without  ostentation,  would  have 
escaped  the  acrimony  of  invidious  criticism; — but  it  is  not  so:  M. 
Jomard,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  believe,  who  smuggled  into  Africa  the  traveller  Bahdia,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  has  thought  fit,  in  the  '  Journal 
des  Savans,'  to  attack  (in  a  *  Note'  as  illiberal  as  it  is  unjust) 'Mr. 
Belzoni,  for  addressing  a  letter  to  the  late  M.  Visconti,  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  proceedings,  and  of  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  researches  in  Egypt.  In  this  letter,  written  in  a  modest 
"*  irom  A  MS.  memorandum  of  Mr.  S>alu 

TOL-  XIX.  NO.  xxxvii.  N  and 
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and  unassuming  tone^  M.  Jomard  finds  (as  he  is  pleased  to  think) 
the  author  appropriating  to  himself,  as  new  discoveries^  diose  which 
belong  to  the  French.  Not  content  with  claiming  for  his  country- 
men all  the  discoveries  that  are  now  making,  and  that  may  hereafter 
be  made,  M.  Jomard  appropriates  to  them  all  that  have  hitherto 
been  made  in  I^ypt.  *  France,'  he  says,  '  in  preference  to  any 
other  nation  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  interested  in  ail  new  re- 
searches of  which  this  classical  country  shall  be  the  object,  since 
she  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  discover  its  monu- 
ments, to  study  its  climate  and  productions,  and  to  develope,ybr  the 
first  timcy  to  the  scientific  world,  all  its  antiquities,  which,  though 
the  admiration  of  thirty  ages,  were  not  on  that  account  the  better 
known/  And  does  M.  Jomard  expect  to  persuade  '  the  scientific 
world'  that  nothing  was  knovm  of  Egypt  before  the  French  savans, 
with  an  invading  army  at  their  heels,  explored  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
*  with  its  palaces  and  temples,  its  obelisks,  its  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
its  colossal  columns,  its  catacombs,  and  the  tombs  of  its  kings 
covered  with  paintings  so  brilliant,  so  well  preserved'  ?  Does  he  hope 
to  persuade  the  world  that  a  Pococke,  a  Norden,  a  Niebhur,  or  a 
Hamilton  will  shrink  in  a  comparison  with  any  one  of  those  ^  forty 
French  savans'  who  remained  so  many  months  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes? — M.  Jomard  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  made  a  won- 
derful discovery  in  proclaiming  the  statue  sitting  on  the  plain  of 
Memnonium  with  the  inscription  on  its  legs  to  be  the  true  Mem- 
non — as  if  Pococke  had  not  done  the  same  thing  long  ago,  and  as 
if  any  one  but  Denon  had  ever  doubted  it.  M .  Jomard,  however,  is 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Belzoni  gave  to  the  beautiful 
bust  in  the  British  Museum,  (which  we  are  indebted  to  his  ingenuity 
for  removing,  after  the  French  had  tried  to  do  it  in  vain,)  the  im- 
proper name  of  the  *  young  Memnon' — it  is  a  hazardous  and  unau- 
thorized term,  about  as  well  founded  as  the  supposition  that  the 
head,  which  he  and  hi^  brother-savans  left  with  the  face  turned  to- 
wards the  heaven,  ^  vA/fa  the  time  and  events  opposed  themselves  to 
their  efforts  of  stirring  still  more  than  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
figure,' — but  which,  however,  the  efforts  of  a  single  Roman,  aided 
by  his  own  genius,  easily  accomplished,  was  that  of  Osymandyas. 
For  the  rest,  M«  Jomard  may  make  himself  easy  about  the  alabaster 
sarcophagus. — *  This  extraordinary  morsel'  will,  we  doubt  not, 
come  to  Europe — but  not  to  Paris :  there  are  mineralogists  in 
London  who  can  examine  and  describe  it  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  if  it  were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  French  Institute. 

Of  M.  Jomard's  hostility  towards  M,  Belzoni,  or  rather,  we 
suspect,  towards  the  English,  under  whose  auspices  he  is  prose- 
cuting his  discoveries  in  Egypt,  the  ^  Note'  bears  ample  testimony 
throughout ;  the  presumption  of  the  writer  is  no  less  conspicuous ; 

.:  and 
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«tid  the  concluding  paragraph  exposes  his  ignorance  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  .ought  to  have  better  informed  himself,  before  he  at* 
tempted  to  strip  another  of  the  laurels  so  justly  his  due.  *  The  sub- 
terraneous temple  of  Ipsambul/ says  the  critic, '  which  M.  Belzoni 
imagines  himself  to  have  discovered,  had  already  been  visited  by 
many  Europeans,  particularly  by  Mr.  Thomas  LeghJ  It  happens 
that  M.  Belzoni,  so  far  from  pretending  to  have  discovered  it, 
merely  says, '  I  went  to  Nubia  to  examine  the  temple  of  Ipsambul  \ 
,and  the  only  merit  which  he  claims  is  that  of  having,  *  by  dint  of 

Eatience  and  courage,  after  twenty-two  days  persevering  labour, 
ad  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ipsambul, 
where  no  European  had  ever  before  entered.'  But  it  also  happens 
.that  Mr.  Thomas  Legh  not  only  did  not  visit  Ipsambul,  but  was  not 
within  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  of  it,  and  never  once  mentions  its 
name, — we  would  therefore  recommend  M.  Jomard  to  do  justice 
to  M.  Belzoni,  by  frankly  avowing  that  the  first  time  he  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Ipsambul  was  in  that  gentleman's  letter  to  M.  Visconti ; 
for  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  discoveries  made 
there  by  the  late  Sheik  Ibrahim  and  Mr.  Bankes,  the  only  Europeans 
we  believe,  who  have  proceeded  so  far  up  the  Nile  in  the  present 
century.* 

But  the  most  brilliant  of  M.  Belzoni's  labours,  dnd  perhaps  the 
most  arduous  and  extraordinary,  is  the  opening  of  the  second  pyra- 
.mid  of  Ghiza,  known  by  the  name  of  Cephrenes.  Herodotus  was 
informed  that  this  pyramid  had  no  subterraneous  chambers,  and  his 
information,  being  found  in  latter  ages  to  be  generally  correct,  may 

*  The  government  of  France  was  at  no  one  period  more  jealous  of  the  power  of 
England,  than  the  members  of  the  French  Institute  are  at  this  moment  of  her  prosrcss 
h  science  and  the  arts ;  an  instance  of  it  occurred  at  one  of  its  recent  sittings,  which 
appeared  to  us  (for  we  happened  to  be  present)  quite  ludicrous.  An  officer  of  naval  en- 
gineers, of  the  name  of  Dupin,  having  procured  access  to  our  dock-yards  and  lahora* 
tones,  as  well  as  to  all  the  great  manufactories  of  private  individuals,  presented  to  the  In* 
sdtute,  on  his  return,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Gunnery,  Engineering,  &c.  in  Great 
Britain,'  in  which  he  particularly  dwelt  on  the  grandeur,  Magnificence,  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  the  arsenal  of  Woolwich.  During  the  reading  of  this  report  by  the  Due  de 
'  Kaguse,  the  whole  Institute  sighed  most  deeply ;  and  when  he  s|>oke  of  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  the  English  had  carried  the  steam-engine,  the  hydraulic  press,  ond 
the  different  combinations  of  those  two  machines — adding  that  by  the  first  the  elfect  was 
produced  of  two  or  three  hundred  horses,  without  noise  and  without  confusion— and  that 
by  means  of  the  latter  the  transport  of  provisions  and  forage  became  so  easy  as  to  supply 
in  the  greatest  abundance  the  army  of  Portugal, in  presence  of  an  adversary  who  was  de- 
stitute of  every  thing — when  these  and  the  many  advantages  which  England  derived 
from  the  excellence  of  her  machinery  were  enumerating,  nothing  was  heard  but  groans 
from  every  corner  of  the  nmrn. — But  when  the  reporter  desired  that  it  mi^ht  be  lecol- 
lected  I  hat  it  was  to  a  Frenchman  the  steam-engine  owed  itsorigin ;  that  the  hydraulic  press 
was  a  French  invention ;  that  the  mechanic  Brunei  wat  a  Frenchman,  and  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  charged  with  the  principal  works  carrying  on  in  England — and,  in  fact, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  the  genius  of  Frenchmen  has  not  been  able  to  produce— the 
groans  ceased,  the  clouds  were  dispelled,  and  all  became  calm,  cheerfui,aiid  serene. — 
i^pport  de  ClnUitut.     Estai  tur  Ut  Vrogrh  dt  PAnillerie,  ^c.     Mait,  1818.) 
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be  supposed  to  have  operated  in  preventing  that  curiosity  wtnch 
prompted  the  opening  of  the  great  pyranoid  of  Cheops.  M.  Be!- 
zoniy  however^  perceived  certain  indications  of  suiBcient  weight  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  attempt,  the  account  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  give  in  bis  own  words  :  but  first  we  shall  quote  Mr. 
Salt's  observation  on  this  most  wonderful  undertaking,  from  a  letter 
which  now  lies  before  us.  '  The  opening  of  this  pyramid  had  long 
been  considered  an  object  of  so  hopeless  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  bow  any  person  could  be  found  sanguine  enough  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  even  after  the  discovery  with  great  labour  of 
the  forced  entrance^  it  required  great  perseverance  in  Belzoni^  and 
confidence  in  his  own  views^  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion, when  it  became  evident  that  the  extensive  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  enterprize  had  so  completely  failed.  He  himself  has 
pointed  out  in  some  degree  his  motives  for  trying  the  particular  point 
where  he  came  upon  the  true  entrance,  otherwise,  on  exainining  it, 
nothing  can  present  a  more  hopeless  prospect.  The  direct  manner 
in  which  he  dug  down  upon  the  door  affords,  however,  the  most  in- 
contestible  proof  that  chance  had  nothing  do  to  with  the  discovery. 
Of  the  discovery  itself,  M.  Belzoni  has  given  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion, and  his  drawings  present  a  perfect  idea  of  the  channels,  cham- 
bers, and  entrances.  Of  the  labours  of  the  undertaking,  no  one  can 
form  an  idea.  Notwithstanding  the  masses  of  stone  which  he  had 
to  remove,  and  the  hardness  of  the  materials  which  impeded  his 
progress,  the  whole  was  effected  entirely  at  his  own  risk  and  ex- 
pense.' 

The  following  is  M.  Belzoni's  own  account  of  his  operations  in 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  which 
will  the  more  readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed 
diagram. 
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'  On  my  return  to  Cairo,  I  again  went  to  visit  the  celebrated  py« 
ramids  of  Ghiza ;  and  on  viewing  that  of  Cephrenes,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  bow  many  travellers  of  different  nations,  wbo  had 
visited  this  spot,  contented  themselves  with  looking  at  the  outside  of 
this  pyramid,  and  went  away  without  inquiring  whether  any,  and 
what  chambers,  exist  within  it;  satisfied  perhaps  with  the  report  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  **  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  only  contained 
chambers  in  its  interior."  I  then  began  to  consider  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  this  pyramid;  the  attempt  was  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuous;  and  the  risk  of  undertaking  such  an  immense  work 
without  success  deterred  me  in  some  degree  from  the  enterprize.  I 
cm  not  certain  whether  love  for  antiquity,  an  ardent  curiosity,  or 
ambition,  spurred  me  on  most  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  but  I  de- 
termined at  length  to  commence  the  operation.  I  soon  discovered 
the  same  indications  which  had  led  to  the  development  of  the  six 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  ^Fliebes,  and  which  induced  me  to  begin  the 
operation  on  the  north  side.  It  is  true,  the  situations  of  the  tombs 
at  Thebes,  their  form  and  epoques  are  so  very  different  from  those 
of  the  pyramids,  that  many  points  of  observation  made  with  regard 
to  the  former,  could  not  apply  to  the  latter;  yet,  I  perceived  enough 
to  urge  me  to  the  enterprize.  I  accordingly  set  out  from  Cairo  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1818,  under  pretence  of  going  in  quest  of 
acme  antiquities  at  a  village  not  far  off,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  my  work  by  the  people  of  Cairo.  I  then  repaired  to 
the  Kaiya  Bey,  and  asked  permission  to  work  at  the  pyramid  of 
Ghiza  in  sear,ch  of  antiquities.  He  made  no  objection,  but  said  that 
he  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  ground  about  the  pyramid  fit 
for  tillage;  I  informed  him  that  it  was  all  stones,  and  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  any  tilled  ground.  He  nevertheless  persisted 
in  inquiring  of  the  Caschief  of  the  province,  if  there  was  any  good 
ground  near  the  pyramids;  and,  after  receiving  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, granted  my  request. 

*  Having  thus  acquired  permission,  I  began  my  labours  on  the 
)Oth  of  February,  at  a  point  on  the  north  side  in  a  vertical  section 
at  right  angles  to  that  side  of  the  base.  I  saw  many  reasons  against 
my  beginning  there,  but  certain  indications  told  me  that  there  was  an 
entrance  at  that  spot.  I  employed  sixty  labouring  men,  and  began 
to  cut  through  the  mass  of  stones  and  cement  which  had  fallen  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  but  it  was  so  hard  joined  together^ 
that  the  men  spoiled  several  of  their  hatchets  in  the  operation;  the 
stones  which  had  fallen  down  along  with  the  cement  having  formed 
themselves  into  one  solid  and  almost  impenetrable  mass.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  making  an  opening  of  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
continued  working  downwards  in  uncovering  the  face  of  the  pyra- 
.niid;  this  work  took  up  several  days,  without  the  least  prospect  of 
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ttteetidg  with  any  thing  interesting.  Meantime,  I  began  to  fear  that 
some  of  the  Europeans  residing  at  Cairo  might  pay  a  visit  to  the 
pyramids,  which  they  do  very  often^  and  thus  discover  my  retreat, 
and  interrupt  my  proceedings. 

'  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  we  bad  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance downwards,  when  an  Arab  workman  called  out,  making  a 
great  noise,  and  saying  that  he  had  found  the  entrance.  He  had 
discovered  a  hole  in  the  pyramid  into  which  he  could  just  thrust  his 
arm  and  a  djerid  of  six  feet  long.  Towards  the  evening  we  disco- 
vered a  larger  aperture,  about  three  feet  square,  which  had  been 
closed  in  irregularly,  by  a  hewn  stone ;  this  stone  I  caused  to  be 
removed,  and  then  came  to  an  opening  larger  than  the  preceding, 
but  filled  up  with  loose  stones  and  sand.  This  satisfied  me  that  it 
was  not  the  real  but  a  forced  passage,  which  I  found  to  lead  in- 
wards and  towards  the  south ; — the  next  day  we  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing fifteen  feet  from  the  outside,  when  we  reached  a  place  where  the 
sand  and  stones  began  to  fall  from  above.  I  caused  the  rubbish  to 
be  taken  out,  but  it  still  continued  to  fall  in  great  quantities;  at 
last,  after  some  days  labour,  I  discovered  an  upper  forced  entrance, 
(2),  communicating  with  the  outside  from  above,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  cut  by  some  one  who  was  in  search  of  the  true  pas- 
sage. Having  cleared  this  passage,  I  perceived  another  opening  (S) 
below,  which  apparently  ran  towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  In 
I  few  hours  I  was  able  to  enter  this  passage,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  lower  forced  passage  ( 1 ),  which  runs  horizon- 
tally towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  nearly  all  choked  up  with 
stones  and  sand.  These  obstructions  I  caused  to  be  taken  out;  and 
at  half-way  from  the  entrance  I  found  a  descent,  (xx),  which  also 
had  been  forced ;  and  which  ended  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet.  I 
afterwards  continued  the  work  in  tlie  horizontal  passage  above,  in 
hopes  that  it  might  lead  to  the  centre ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  and 
at  last  was  convinced  that  it  ended  there,  (x  o),  and  that,  to  attempt 
to  advance  in  that  way  would  only  incur  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some 
of  my  workmen ;  as  it  was  really  astonishing  to  see  how  the  stones 
hung  suspended  over  their  heads,  resting,  perhaps,  by  a  single 
point.  Indeed  one  of  these  stones  did  fal^,  and  had  nearly  killed 
one  of  the  men.  I  therefore  retired  from  the  forced  passage,  with 
great  regret  and  disappointment. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  I  met  with,  I  recom- 
menced my  researches  on  the  following  day,  depending  upon  my 
mdications.  I  directed  the  ground  to  be  cleared  away  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  false  entrance ;  the  stones,  encrusted  and  bound  toge- 
dier  with  cement,  were  equally  haid  as  the  former,  and  we  had  as 
many  large  stones  to  remove  as  before.     By  this  time  my  retreat 
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bad  been  diiicoverecl,  which   occasioned    me  many  i liter ruptiont 
from  visitors,  among  others  was  the  Abb6  de  Forbin. 

'  On  February  28,  we  discovered  a  block  of  granite  (at  4)  in  an 
inclined  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  inclination  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  passage  of 
tjie  first  pyramid  or  that  of  Cheops;  consequently  I  began  to  hope 
that  I  was  near  the  true  entrance.  On  the  first  of  March  we  ob- 
served three  large  blocks  of  stone  one  upon  the  other,  all  inclined 
towards  the  centre:  these  large  stones  we  had  to  remove^  as  well  as 
Qthers  mi^ch  larger  as  we  advanced,  which  considerably  retarded 
Qur  approach  to  the  desired  spot.  I  perceived,  however,:  tjiat  I 
was  near  the  true  entrance,  and,  in  fact,  the  ne^t  day  abjout  noon, 
qn  the  2d  of  March,  was  the  epoch  at  which  the  grand  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes  was  at  last  opened,  after  being  closed  up  for  so  many 
centuries,  that  it  remained  an  uncertainty  whether  any  interior  cham- 
bers did  or  did  not  exist.  The  passage  I  discovered  was  a  square 
opening  of  four  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  formed  by  four 
blocks  of  granite;  and  continued  slanting  downward  at  the  same 
inclination  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  is  an  angle  of 
!^6°. — It  runs  to  the  length  of  104  feet  5  inches,  lined  the  whole 
way  with  granite.  I  had  much  to  do  to  remove  and  draw  up  the 
atones  which  filled  the  passage  (4,  5,)  down  to  the  port-culIi» 
(G)  or  door  of  granite,  which  is  fitted  into  a  niche  also  made 
of  granite.  I  found  this  door  supported  by  small  stones  within 
8  inches  of  the  floor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
place  it  took  lip  the  whole  of  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  to  raise 
it  sufficiently  to  afford  an  entrance;  this  door  is  1  foot  3  incbe» 
thick,  and,  together  with  the  work  of  the  niche,  occupies  6  feet  1  i 
inches,  where  the  granite  work  ends:  then  commences  a  short  pas- 
lage,  (7)  gradually  ascending  towards  the  centre,  2^  feet  7  inches, 
%i  the  end  of  which  is  a  perpendicular  of  }5  feet:  on  the  left  is  a 
small  forced  passage  (9)  cut  in  the  rock,  and  also  above,  on  the 
right,  is  another  forced  passage,  (8)  which  rims  upwards  and  tuma 
to  the  north  30  feet,  just  over  the  port-cullis.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  passage  was  made  by  the  same  persons  who  forced  the 
other,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  others  which  paight 
^scend  above,  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  I 
descended  the  perpendicular  (x)  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  found  a 
large  quantity  of  stones  and  earth  accumulated  beneath,  which 
very  nearly  filled  up  the  entrance  into  the  psssage  below  ( 1 2)  which 
inclines  towards  the  north.  I  next  proceeded  towards  the  chan- 
nel (10)  that  leads  to  the  centre  and  soon  reached  the  horizontal 
f>as8age.  This  passage  is  5  feet  1 1  inches  high,  3  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  the  whole  length,  from  the  above-mentioned  perpendi- 
cular (x)  to  the  great  chamber  (11)  is  158  feet  8  inches.     These 
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passages  are  partly  cut  out  of  the  living- rock,  and  at  half-way  there 
^3onie  inasou's  work,  probably  to  ml  up  some  vacancy  in  tlie 
cock ;  the  walls  of  this  passage  are  iu  several  parts  covered  with 
incustadons  of  salts. 

:  '  On  eiUering  the  great  chamber,  I  found  it  to  be  46  feet  S  inches 
long,  its  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  23  feet  6  inches  hi^h;  for  the 
most  part  cut  out  of  the  rock,  except  that  part  of  the  roof  towards 
the  western  end.  In  the  midst  we  observed  a  sarcophagus  of  gra- 
nite, partly  buried  in  the  ground,  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  8  feet 
long,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  3  inches  deep  inside,  sur- 
rounded by  large  blocks  of  granite,  being  placed  apparently  to 
guard  it  from  being  taken  away,  which  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out great  labour;  the  lid  of  it  had  been  opened;  I  found  in  it  only 
a  few  bones  of  a  human  skeleton,  which  merit  preservation  as  cu- 
rious reliques,  they  being,  in  all  probability,  those  of  Cephrenes, 
the  reported  builder  of  this  pyramid.  On  the  wall  of  the  western 
side  of  the  chamber  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  British  Museuqri.*  It  testifies  that  *  this  py- 
ramid was  opened  by  the  Meters  Mahomet  El  Aghar  and  Otman^ 
and  that  it  was  inspected  in  presence  of  the  Sultan  Ali  Mahomet 
the  li^t,  Ugloch.'f  There  are  also  several  other  inscriptions  on 
^be  walls,  supposed  to  be  Coptic  (qu.  enchorial?) ;  part  of  the  floor 
9f  this  chamber  had  been  removed  in  different  places  evidently  in 
search  of  treasure,  by  some  of  those  who  had  found  their  way  into 
t.  Utider  one  of  the  stones  I  found  a  piece  of  metal  something 
Tike  the  thick  part  of  an  axe,  but  it  is  so  rusty  and  decayed  that  it 
ifi  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  form.  High  up  and 
near  the  centre  there  are  two  small  square  holes,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south,  each  one  foot  square;  they  enter  into 
the  wall  like  those  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  first  pyramid.  I 
returned  to  the  before-mentioned  perpendicular  (x)  and  found  a 
passage  to  the  north  (12)  in  the  same  inclination  of  20^  as  that 
above :  this  descends  48  feet  6  inches,  where  the  horizontal  pas- 
iage(l3)  commences,  which  keeps  the  same  direction  north  55 
feet,  and  half-way  along  it  there  is  on  the  east  a  recess  (13)  of  H 
feet  deep.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  passage  (15)  20  feet  long, 
which  descends  into  a  chamber  (l6)  32  feet  long  and  9  feet  9 
inches  wide,  8  and  6  feet  high;  thb  chamber  contains  a  quantity 
of  small  square  blocks  of  stone,  and  some  unknown  inscriptions 
written  on  the  walls.  Returning  to  the  original  passage,  (13)  and 
advancing  north,  near  the  end  of  it  is  a  niche  ( 1 7)  to  receive  a  port- 
cullis like  that  above.  Fragments  of  granite,  of  which  it  was 
made,  are  lying  near  the  spot ;  advancing  still  to  the  north  I  en- 

*  We  cannot  find  tliat  this  Inscription  has  yet  reached  its  destinatioD. 
t  A  Tartaric  title,  as  Uleg  Bey,  &c. 
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tered  a  passage  (18)  which  runs  in  the  same  inclination  as  thaf 
before^mentionecl^  and  at  47  feet  6  inches  from  the  niche  it  is  filled 
up  with  some  large  blocks  of  stone  (19)  put  there  to  close  the  en- 
trance which  issues  out  precisely  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  measurements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  works 
below  the  base  are  cut  into  the  living  rock,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
passages  and  chambers  before-mentioned.  Before  I  conclude  I 
nave  to  mention  that  I  caused  a  range  of  steps  to  be  built,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  perpendicular  (x)  to  (he  passage  below,  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

'  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  I  excavated  on  the  north 
iide  of  the  pyramid,  1  caused  the  ground  to  be  removed  to  the  east- 
ward between  the  pyramid  and  the  remaining  portico  which  lies 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  pyramid  and  the  sphinx.  I  opened  the 
ground  in  several  places,  and,  in  particular,  at  the  base  of  the  py- 
ramid ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  came  to  the  foundation  and  walls  of  an 
extensive  temple,  which  stood  before  the  pyramid  at  the  distance 
of  only  40  feet.  The  whole  of  this  space  is  covered  with  a  fine 
platform  which  no  doubt  runs  all  round  the  pyramid.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  temple,  M'here  I  uncovered  it,  consists  of  fine  blocks 
of  calcareous  stone,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  cut  and  in  fine 
preservation ;  the  blocks  of  stone  that  form  the  foundation  are  of 
an  immense  size.  I  measured  one  of  21  feet  long,  10  feet  high, 
and  S  in  breadth  (120  tons  weight  each);  there  are  some  others 
above  ground  in  the  porticoes,  which  measured  24  feet  in  length, 
but  not  so  broad  nor  so  thick.'    Thus  far  Belzoni. 

By  the  opening  of  this  pyramid,  and  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  within  the  sarcophagus  buried  in  the  central  chamber,  (which 
were  wanting  in  that  found  in  the  first  pyramid,)  the  question  as  to 
the  original  design  of  those  stupendous  fabrics  is,  we  should  sup- 
pose, completely  set  at  rest.  It  is  quite  certain,  as  M.  Pauw  has 
observed,  that  if  they  were  intended  for  gnomons  or  sun-dials,  as 
some  have  thought,  the  authors  of  them,  had  they  studied  how  to 
make  a  bad  sun-dial,  could  not  well  have  contrived  a  worse  than  a 
pyramid ;  a  stile  of  this  form,  placed  in  the  latitude  of  Lower  Egypt, 
must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
devour  its  own  shadow,  which,  falling  on  its  side  and  within  its 
base,  would  consequently  be  useless.  As  little  probability  is  there 
that  they  were  intended  to  fix  a  permanent  meridian,  or  to  as- 
certain if  the  poles  of  the  earth  changed .  their  place.  As  well 
might  some  future  antiquarian  of  a  new  race  of  people  conjecture, 
from  observing  the  four  sides  of  our  church  steeples  to  face  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  that  they  had  been  built  under  the 
direction  of  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  therefore  particularly  addicted  to  those  sciences.    It  might 
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happen  with  regard  to  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  as  with  Euro- 
pean churcheSy  that  some  superstitious  notions,  connected  with  the 
east  and  the  rising  sun,  may  have  determined  the  position  of  their 
feces,  but  that  this  position  had  any  connection  with  science  is  a 
modern  conjecture  which  has  served  at  least  to  exercise  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  learned.  If  any  reasonable  doubt  could  ever  have 
been  entertained  of  their  original  purpose,  we  think  there  are  now 
sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce  them  the  mere  monuments  of  post- 
humous vanity;  a  more  civilized  and  artificial  modification  of 
the  rude  tumulus  or  cairn,  to  preserve  in  security,  or  perhaps  to 
mark  the  spot  where,  the  remains  of  some  despot  have  been  depo- 
sited, for  which  purpose  they  were  prepared  in  his  lifetime,  or 
may  have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  some  favourite  chief,  after 
his  death,  by  his  faithful  followers.  The  history  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  obscure  as  it  is,  is  in  favour  of  the  former  supposition.  The 
extraordinary  care  that  was  taken  in  the  preservation  of  the  body 
after  death  from  violence  and  corruption,  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  never  deserted  the  body 
while  the  latter  continued  in  a  perfect  state.  To  secure  this  miion, 
Cheops  is  said  to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years ''^  in  raising  over  the  '  augusta 
domits,'  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone  equal  in  weight 
to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  times  that  which  the  vast 
Breakwater,  thrown  across  Plymouth '  Sound,  will  be  when  com- 
pleted; and  to  render  his  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the 
narrow  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small,  intricate  pas- 
sages, obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  so  carefully 
closed  externally  as  not  to  be  perceptible. — ^Yet  how  vain  are  all  the 
precautions  of  man !  Not  a  bone  was  left  of  Cheops  either  in  the 
stone  coffin  or  in  the  vault  when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  cham- 
ber; a  circumstance  which  led  him  to  conclude,  hastily  enough,  that 
the  pyramids  were  never  intended  for  sepulchral  monuments:  and 
the  learned  Bryant,  having  settled  them  to  be  temples  consecrated  to 
the  Deity,  had  no  difficulty  in  transforming  the  sarcophagus  into  a 
water-trough  to  hold  the  sacred  element  drawn  up  from  the  Nile — 
a  conception  about  as  felicitous  as  that  which  would  have  converted 
the  supposed  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  into  a  bathing-tub  ;  a  proof 
of  which  was  in  the  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water!  Bel- 
soni  however  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Sicu^ 
lus  knew  better,  and  that  these  ancient  authors  had  good  grounds 
for  asserting  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to  be  sepulchral  monuments. 

The  discovery  now  made  of  the  Saracens  having  opetied  the 
second  pyramid  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  new. 

■  ■  '  ■  '  '  *  ill..  m  I  " 

*  Herodoti)t,  lib.  ii. 
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.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Belzooi  is  a  man  of  much  edttc^- 
tion  or  deep  science;  but  he  certainly  possesses  considerable  talent 
fpr  research,  and  unwearied  perseveraoce ;  the  very  requisites  which 
are  calculated  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of 
antiquity.  From  the  exertions  of  such  a  man,  the  British  .Mu- 
seum is  likely  to  become  the  first  repository  in  the  world  for 
Egyptian  art  and  antiquities;  and  we  trust  that  every  possible 
encouragement- will  be  given  to  those  exertions  by  rewarding  him 
liberally  for  what  he  has  done,  and  by  promises  of  future  rewards 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  his  discoveries ;  for  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  incur  expense  without  the 
chance  of  remuneration. 


Art.  VII. — Endymion :  A  Poetic  Romance.     By  John  Keats. 

London.  1818.  pp.  '207. 
T>  EVIEWERS  have  been  sometimes  accused  of  not  readii^  the 
•*-^  works  which  they  affected  to  criticise.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  shall  anticipate  the  author's  complaint,  and  honestly  confess  that 
we  have  not  read  his  work.  Not  that  we  have  been  wanting  in  our 
duty — far  from  it — indeed,  we  have  made  efforts  almost  as  super- 
human as  the  story  itself  appears  to  be,  to  get  through  it;  but 
with  the  fullest  stretch  of  our  perseverance,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  not  been  able  to  struggle  beyond  the  first  of  the 
four  books  of  which  this  Poetic  Romance  consists.  We  should  ex- 
tremely lament  this  want  of  enei^y,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  our 
parts,  were  it  not  for  one  consolation — namely,  that  we  are  no  better 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  book  through  which  we  have 
so  painfully  toiled,  than  we  are  with  that  of  the  three  which  we 
have  not  looked  into. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Keats,  (if  that  be  his  real  name,  for  we  almost 
doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  his  real  name  to  such  a 
rhapsody,)  it  is  not,  we  say,  that  the  author  has  not  powers  of  lan- 
guage, rays  of  fancy,  and  gleams  of  genius — he  has  all  these;  but  he 
is  unhappily  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  what  has  been  some- 
where called  Cockney  poetry;  which  may  be  defined  to  consist  of 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most  uncouth  language. 

Of  this  school,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  as  we  observed  in  a  former 
Number,  aspires  to  be  the  hierophant.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
pleasant  recipes  for  harmonious  and  sublime  poetry  which  he  gave 
us  in  his  preface  to  '  Rimmi,'  and  the  still  more  facetious  instances  of 
bis  harmony  and  sublimity  in  the  verses  themselves;  and  they  will 
recollect  above  all  the  contempt  of  Pope,  Johnson,  and  such  like 
poetasters  and  pseudo-critics,  whirh  so  forcibly  contrasted  itself 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  self-complacent  approbation  of 

— ~*all 
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'-  *  all  the  things  itself  had  wrote, 

Of  special  merit  though  of  little  note.' 
This  author  is  a  copyist  of  Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  is  more  unintenigi<^ 
ble^  almost  as  rugged^  twice  as  diffuse^  and  ten  times  more  tiresome 
aad  absurd  than  his  prototype,  who,  though  he  impudently  presumed 
to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  and  to  measure  his  owa 
poetry  by  his  own  standard,  yet  generally  had  a  meaning.  But  Mr. 
Ki^ts  had  advanced  no  dogmas  which  he  was  bound  to  support  by 
examples ;  his  nonsense  therefore  is  quite  gratuitous ;  he  writes  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and,  being  bitten  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  insane  cri- 
ticism, .more  than  rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry. 

*  Mr.  Keats's  preface  hints  that  his  poem  was  produced  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

•  Knowing  within  myself  (he  says)  the  manner  in  which  this  Poem  has 
been  produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 
— What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  cUar  to  the  reader,  who  must  soon 
perceive  great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting  a 
feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.' — Preface,  p.  vii. 

We  humbly  beg  his  pardon,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
quite  so  clear — we  really  do  not  know  what  he  means — but  the  next 
passage  is  more  intelligible. 

*  The  two  first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not 
of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press.' — Preface^ 
p.  yii. 

^JThus  ^  the  two  first  books'  are,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  unfit 
to.appear,  and  ^  the  two  last'  are,  it  seems,  in  the  same  condition-^ 
and  as  two  and  two  make  four,  and  as  that  is  the  whole  number  of 
books,  we  have  a  clear  and,  we  believe,  a  very  just  estimate  of  the 
entire  work. 

Mr.  Keats,  however,  deprecates  criticism  on  this  *  immature  and 
feverish  work'  in  terms  which  are  themselves  sufiiciently  feverish; 
and  we  confess  that  we  should  have  abstained  from  inflicting  upon 
him  any  of  the  tortuies  of  the  *Jierce  heil'  of  criticism,  which  terrify 
his  imagination,  if  he  had  not  begged  to  be  spared  in  order  that  he 
might  write  more;  if  we  had  not  observed  in  him  a  certain  degree 
of  talent  \vhich  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  right  way,  or  which,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  warned  of  the  >vrong;  and  if,  finally^  he  had  not 
told  us  that  he  is  of  an  age  and  temper  which  imperiously  require 
mental  discipline. 

Of  the  story  we  have  been  able  to  make  out  but  little;  it  seemt 
to  be  mythological,  and  probably  relates  to  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Etidymion;  but  of  this,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  has  altogether 
escaped  us,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  must 
Aerefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  some  instances  of  its  diction 
and  versification  :— and  here  again  we  are  perplexed  and  puzzled. 
—At  first  it  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusmg  him- 
self 
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self  and  wearying  his  readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  boutS" 
rimes ;  but,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable  eondition  at 
this  play,  that  the  rhymes  when  filled  up  shall  have  a  meaning ;  and 
our  author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems  to 
us  to  write  a  line  at  random,  and  then  he  follows  not  the  thought 
excited  by  this  line,  but  that  suggested  by  the  rhyme  with  which  it 
concludes.  There  is  hardly  a  complete  couplet  inclosing  a  complete 
idea  in  the  whole  book.  He  wanders  from  one  subject  to  another, 
from  the  association,  not  of  ideas  but  of  sounds,  and  the  work  is 
composed  of  hemistichs  which,  it  is  quite  evident,  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  author  by  the  mere  force  of  the  catchwords  on 
which  they  turn. 

We  shall  select,  not  as  the  most  striking  instance,  but  as  that  least 
liable  to  suspicion,  a  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

'  Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid  forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms  : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ;  &c.  &c.* — pp.  3,  4. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  the  word,  and  not  the  idea,  moon  produces 
the  simple  sheep  and  their  shady  boon,  and  that  ^  the  dooms  of  the 
mighty  dead'  would  never  have  intruded  themselves  but  for  the 
•*  fair  musk-rose  blooms.' 
^gain. 

*  For  'twas  the  morn :  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds :  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun ; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass ; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  puls'd  tenfold, 
To  feel  this  sun- rise  and  its  glories  old.* — p.  8. 
Here  Apollo's ^>e  produces  a  pi/re,  a  silvery  pyre  of  clouds, 
tcherein  a  spirit  might  win  oblivion  ^nd  melt  his  essence^//e,  and 
scented  eglantine  gives  sweets  to  the  sun,  and  cold  springs  had  run 
into  the  grass,  and  then  the  pulse  of  the  mass  pulsed  tenfold  to  feel 
the  glories  old  of  the  new-born  day,  8cc, 
One  example  more. 

*Be 
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'  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  niiked  brain  :  be  still  the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth/ — p.  17. 

Lodge f  dodge — heaven,  leaven — earth,  birth;  such,  in  six  words^ 

is  the  sum  and  substance  of  six  lines. 

We  come  now  to  the  author's  tabte  in  versification.     He  cannot 

indeed  write  a  sentence,  but  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  spin  a  line. 

Let  us  see.     The  following  are  specimens  of  his  prosodial  notions 

^f  our  English  heroic  metre. 

*  Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite.' — p.  4. 

*  So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots.* — p.  6. 

*  Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send.' — p.  18. 
'  Before  the  deep  intoxication.'— p.  27» 

*  Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion.' — p.  33. 

*  The  stubborn  canvass  for  my  voyage  prepared .* — p.  39. 

*  "  Endymion  !  the  cave  is  secreter 

Than  the  isle  of  Delos.     Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  sighs  but  sigh- warm  kisses,  or  li^ht  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloys 
And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair."  '—p.  48. 

By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  sentences  and  the  structure  of  his  lines:  we  now  pre* 
sent  them  with  some  of  the  new  words  with  Y^'hich,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  adorns  our  language. 

We  are  told  that  *  turtles  passion  their  voices/  (p.  15);  that  *  an 
arbour  was  nested'  (p.  *IS)\  and  a  lady's  locks  * gordian'd  up/Xp« 
32);  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nouns  thus  verbalized  Mr. 
Keats,  with  great  fecundity,  spawns  new  ones;  such  as  'men-slugs 
and  human  «erp6w/ry,' (p.  41);   the  ^  honey- feel  of  h\iss/ (p.  45); 

*  wives  prepare  needments,'  (p.  13) — and  so  forth. 

llien  he  has  formed  new  verbs  by  the  process  of  cutting  oiF  their 
natural  tails,  the  adverbs,  and  affixing  them  to  their  foreheads; 
thus, '  the  wine  out-sparkled,'  (p.  10) ;  the '  multitude  up-followed,' 
(p.  11);  and  *  night  up-took,' (p.  «9).  *  The  wind  up-blows,' 
(p.  32);  and  the  '  hours  are  down-sunken,'  (p.  36.) 

But  if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in  the  verbs  he  compensates  the 
language  with  adverbs  and  adjectives  which  he  separates  from  the 
parent  stock.     Thus,  a  lady  *  whispers  pantingly  and  close,'  makes 

*  hushing  signs,'  and  steers  her  skiflF  into  a  *  ripply  cove,'  (p.  23); 
a  shower  falls  *  re  fresh  fully,*  (43);  and  a  vulture  has  a  *  spreaded 
uiV<p.  44.) 

But 
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But  enough  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  simple  neophyte, — If  any 
one  should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  ^  Poetic  Romance/  and 
so  much  more  patient,  than  ourselves,  as  to  get  beyond  the  first 
book,  and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a  meaning,  we  entreat 
him  to  make  us  acquainted  with  his  success ;  we  shall  then  return 
to  the  task  which  we  now  abandon  in  despair,  and  endeavour  t# 
make  all  due  amends  to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  VIII. — Greenland^  the  adjacent  Seas,  and  the  North-West 
Passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  illusttated  in  a  Voyage  to 
Davis's  Strait  during  the  Surntfter  of  1817.  By  Bernafrfl 
O'Reilly,  Esq.     4to.     1818. 

F  we  feel  disposed  to  exercise  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  cri* 
tical  severity  on  the  volume  before  lis,  it  is  not  so  much  for  th« 
mere  gratification  of  ^  breaking  a  butter-fly  on  a  wheel,'  as  of  ex- 
posing one  of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  at  imposition  which  has 
occurred  to  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  literary  labours. 

Our  first  impression  on  taking  up  the  volume  was,  that,  as  the 
subject  of  the  Arctic  regions  had  become  one  of  the  fa^shionable  topics 
of  the  day,  (uhich  we  may  fairly  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  m- 
troducing,)  some  hanger-on  of  Paternoster-row  had  contrived,  with 
the  help  of  Egede,  Fabricius,  and  the  interminable  Cyclopedia  of 
Dr.  Rees,  to  hash  up  a  fictitious  voyage  to  Davis's  Strait,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  eager  appetite  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ^  put  money  in  his  purse.'  Recollecting,  however,  that  the 
log-book  of  the  ship  Thomas,  of  Hull,  in  which  this  voyage  ie 
stated  to  have  been  made,  was  within  our  reach,  we  turned  to  it, 
and  found  that  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.  was  not,  as  we  suspected,  a 
phantom  conjured  up  for  the  occasion,  but  that  there  actually  was 
a  person  of  this  name,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  on  board  that  ship 
— for,  in  consequence  of  the  *  Act  for  Encouraging  the  Whale 
Fishery,' it  is  deemed  imperative  on  every  whaler  to  have  a  person  so 
rated.  As  he,  fortunately,  is  seldom  called  on  but  to  assist  in  filling 
the  blubber  casks,  and  making  the  plum-pudding  on  Sundays,  the 
owners  are  not  particularly  nice  in  their  choice  of  the  doctor,  who  is 
generally  an  apothecary's  apprentice  just  escaped  from  his  inden- 
tures. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not  except 
tions ;  indeed  we  happen  to  know  that  very  respectable  and  merito- 
rious characters  have  sometimes  been  induced  by  necessity  to  accept 
the  situation.  We  would  mention,  as  an  instance,  Mr.  John  Laing, 
whose  sensible  and  unpretending  narrative  of  a  *  Voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen,'  in  a  small  duodecimo,  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
pompous  and  frothy  quarto  of  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq. 

But,  in   ascertaining  the  name  of   Bernard   O'Reilly,  to  be 

that 
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that  of  the  person  who  filled  the  capacity  of  surgeon  on  board  the 
Thomas^  of  Hull,  we  have  also  ascertained,  what  is  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  that  the  very  small  portion  of  his  <  Greenland/ 
which  18  not  absolute  nonsense,  is  either  fiction  or  downright  false- 
hood. This  grave  charge  we  shall  substantiate  without  much  waste 
of  our  own  or  the  reader's  time. 

As  it  is  not  always  quite  so  easy  to  detect  false  facts  in  physics^ 
as  false  principles  in  the  abstract  sciences,  the  former  may  some* 
times  pass  for  truths,  and  thus  become  as  pernicious  as  the  latter. 
There  is  little  danger,  however,  on  the  present  occasion.  The  glaring 
folly  which  pervades  every  page  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  book  forms 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  its  mischievous  tendency.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  very  threshold,  a  premeditated  misrepresentation 
with  regard  to  the  latitude,  on  which  are  made  to  depend  some  ex- 
traordinary discoveries,  which  the  author  could  not  have  ventured 
to  broach  without  exceeding  the  usual  limits  of  a  whale-fishing 
voyage  to  Davis's  Strait. 

He  sets  out  by  accusing  the  masters  and  the  mates  of  Greenland 
ships,  of  falsifying  their  logs  and  journals — ^and  for  what? — for  the 
interest  of  the  government,  of  their  employers,  and  of  themselves. 
The  interest  of  government  (so  gross  is  his  ignorance)  is  the '  addi- 
tional revenue  to  be  recorded  on  the  collector's  book :'  the  poor 
man,  it  seems,  being  unable  to  distinguish  between  revenue  and 
btnmty,  the  latter  of  which  is  paid  by  the  government  to  the  ship* 
owner,  while  nothing  whatever  is  received  in  the  shape  of  the  former. 
He,  generous  and  disinterested  to  a  fault,  having  embarked  for  the 
sake  of  science,  disdained  ^  to  trust  for  support  to  documents  placed 
in  custom-houses,'  or  to  the  uncertain  information  which  might  be 
^coaxed  from  the  master  of  a  whale-ship.' — He  submitted  to  be 
cooped  up  with  uninformed,  unsociable  beings,' to  study  nature,' and 
'  to  keep  a  journal  adapted  to  all  the  scientific  objects  he  had  in 
view :' — ^Yet  with  all  this  and  much  more  empty  boasting,  did  this 
prodigy  of  *  disinterested  science'  write  to  Hull,  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  master's  journal,  and  to  learn  the  highest  latitude  which  the 
ship  had  reached !  which,  by  a  good  observation  of  the  master,  was, 
on  the  19th  July,  75°  17'.  This  latitude,  however,  would  not  admit 
of  his  fabrications ;  he  asserts,  therefore,  that  '  many  days  elapsed 
before  the  sailing  of  the  Thomas  from  that  latitude,  occasionally  shift- 
ing her  station  ;'  that '  on  one  such  occasion,  the  termination  of  the 
Linnaan  islands  c^mt  distinctly  in  view,  the  open  sea  lying  beyond, 
when  the  latitude,  no  observation  being  taken,  was  most  probably 
about  the  77th  degree;'  that  *  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  permitted 
a  prospect  of  a  degree  at  least  farther  to  the  northward,  where  the 
continental  ice  was  evidently  interminable :'  every  word  of  which 
i^e  shall  prove  to  be  false.    We  happen  to  have  examined  the  jour- 
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nals  of  many  of  the  Davis  Strait's,  ships  for  the  year  1817,  for  a 
different  purpose  than  that  of  convicting  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq. 
of  misrepresentation,  and  among  others,  that  of  the  Thomas;  and 
in  it  we  find  that,  instead  of  *  many  days  having  elapsed  before 
she  sailed  from  that  latitude,'  (75°  17')  she  stood  to  the  southward 
the  very  next  day,  (July  20th)  on  the  noon  of  which  she  was,  by 
observation^  in  lat.  75°  10'  N.,  and  from  that  moment  continued 
down  the  strait  on  her  homeward-bound  passage  ! — Nor  shall  hb 
calumny  against  the  master  and  male  of  the  Thomas  of  having 
falsified  their,  ioumals  avail  him.  The  masters  and  mates  of  the 
other  vessels  m  company  must  also  have  falsified  their  journals, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  have  all  falsified  them  in  the  sam« 
places.  The  Andrew  Marvel  was  in  company  with  the  Thomas, 
and  the  latitude  marked  in  her  log  on  tht  18th  is,  by  observation, 
75®  19'  N.  The  Royal  George  too  was  in  company  with  her, 
and  her  log,  on  the  same  day,  marks  the  latitude,  also  by  obser- 
vation, as  75°  24'. — ^The  Ingria,  the  Majestic,  the  Eclipse,  and 
many  other  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen,  were  in  sight  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th  July,  and  there  is  not  ten  miles  difference 
of  latitude  between  any  two  of  them.  So  much  for  falsehood  and 
calumny. 

It  requires  some  talent  to  carry  on  a  successful  imposture; 
The  Linnaan  islands,  a  very  appropriate  name  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, which  Mr.  O'Reilly  *  presumed  (as  he  says)  to  give  them  in 
honour  of  the  prince  of  Natural  Historians,'  are  stated  in  one  part 
of  the  text,  ^  to  run  in  a  curve  bending  westward  and  northward, 
from  the  Greenland  side  across  Davis's  Strait,'  and  in  another,  *  to 
stretch  across  the  Strait  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  power  of 
vision  can  ascertain,'  (p.  94;)  but,  in  a  thing  resembling  a  tailor's 
measure,  or  a  proctor's  bill,  by  its  length,  and  which  is  humorously 
called  a  charts  the  whole  of  these  islands  are  unluckily  placed 
north  and  south;  and  instead  of  stretching  westward sicross  the  Strait, 
by  the  same  unaccountable  mishap,  they  are  laid  down  a  full  degree 
to  the  eastward  of  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland !    Again : 

*  from  my  chart,  which  was  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
number  of  these  islands  is  eighty:' — the  blots  upon  the  thing  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which,  we  suppose,  are  meant  to  represent 
islands,  amount  to  about  sixty. 

These  *  Linnaean  islands'  perform  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
Bernard  O'Reilly's  volume.  By  the  '  power  of  vision'  he  sees  be- 
hind them  *very  distinctly,  an  open   sea,'  and   beyond   that  an 

*  interminable  icy  continent.'  But  on  reading  a  little  farther,  we 
find  that  the  sea  and  the  continent  have  changed  places ! 

'  In  the  view  of  the  extensive  chain  of  islands  (to  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  give  the  name  of  the  Linnean  Isles),  which  stretch  across  the 
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straits  east  and  west,  very  nearly  in  a  circular  curve,  as  far  as  the  power 
of  vision  can  ascertain,  there  lies  an  immense  continent  of  ice,  rising 
towards  the  Pole,  and  towards  the  islands  before  mentioned,  descending 
like  the  regular  declivity  of  the  land  mentioned  by  Bruce  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  this  descent  innumerable  chan* 
nels  are  visible,  eaten  away  by  the  snow  which  is  dissolved  annually 
under  the  presence  of  the  sun.  In  some  places  it  out-tops  the  islands, 
but  leans  upon  them  all ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  chain  of 
islands  presenting  an  impenetrable  barrier,  that  the  descent  of  larger 
portions  of  the  icy  continent  have  not  before  now  carried  their  chilling 
aspect  into  southern  climates.'^pp.  94,  9^. 

Thus^  instead  of  an  open  sea  beyond  these  islands,  it  would  now 
appear,  that  this  '  interminable  continent/  the  source  of  all  the  ice- 
biergs  that  float  to  the  southward,  abuts  on  them  and  out-tops  them, 
(like  the  overhanging  eaves  of  a  thatched  roof,)  rising  towards  the 
North  Pole,  as  the  summit  of  the  ridge ! 

We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  these  eighty  buttresses,  which 
Bernard  O'Reilly  has  discovered,  for  preventing  a  southerly  visita- 
tion of  this  icy  continent  with  its  *  chilling  aspect.*  Its  presence,  how- 
ever, would  not  seem  to  offer  any  very  great  annoyance  to  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  of  Greenland.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  frosty  snow,  and  elevation  of  surface,  occasion 
cold;  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  sources  of  heat.  Of  this  we  can- 
not doubt,  being  assured  that '  the  elevated  lands  produce  in  them- 
selves such  an  absorption  of  solar  heat,  during  the  summer  months, 
as  to  make  the  atmosphere  insupportably  sultry;'  {Introduction^ 
p.  13.);  that  *  the  heat  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  snow  and  ice, 
and  also  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  intolerable;'  and  that  ^  when 
knee-deep  in  snow,  the  head  and  body  are  involved  m  a  burning  at-  i 
mosphere.' (p.  191.) 

This  extraordinary  development  of  heat  from  ice  and  snow 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  noted,  in  what  he  calls  a  journal,  from  33°  to 
40°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  month  of  July)  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce some  extraordinary  effect  on  die  vegetation  of  Greenland — 
and  so  it  does  about  Disco,  near  the  ^  icy  continent ;'  for  there  ^  the 
accumulation  of  heat  is.  so  great  that  all  vegetable  life  is  rapidly 
evolved,'  (p.  271);  on  the  southern  part  of  Greenland,  however,  in 
about  60°  of  lat.,  the  thermal  influence  ceases,  and  with  it  all  appear- 
ance of  vegetation.  The  ship  Thomas,  it  is  true,  was  never  within 
sight  of  any  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  but  that  is  nothing — Ber- 
nard O'Reilly's  ^  power  of  vision'  enables  him,  like  the  witches  in  ' 
Macbeth,  to  see  '  beyond  the  ignorant  present.' — Indeed  we  are 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  unremitting  attention  which  he  appears  to 
have  bestowed  on  this  picturesque  country.  Not  a  single  day  passes 
in  which  the  cirrhus,  the  cirrhostratus,  the  agglomerated  cumulo- 
stratus,  cirrhocumulus,  and  the  nimbus  are  not  detected  in  playing 
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Uieir  gambols,  perpetually  inter  mingling  with  each  other,  danciog 
through  the  misty  atmosphere,  and  producing  over  the  more  mwty 
pages  of  his  quarto,  as  numerous  and  as  various  transmutations  as 
may  be  seen  m  the  tube  of  a  kaleidoscope;  all  this  he  has  pilfered, 
and  converted  into  nonsense,  from  Forster's  '*  Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Clouds.'  With  respect  to  the  country  itself,  he  gravely 
assures  us  that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  it  took  its  name 
from  any  thing  green  about  it.  The  origin  is  totally  different,  and  is 
plainly  discoverable  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  It  is  called 
^  Succanunga,'  the  Land  of  the  Sun;  but,  lest  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  our  author's  learned  and  '  interesting  speculation/  as  he 
calls  it,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  passage  entire. 

*  A  classical  reader,  familiar  with  th^  works  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  will  recollect  that  an  epithet  for  the  noon-day  Apollo,  when 
clad  in  Latin  form,  is  Grynseus.  Grynseus  Apollo  forms  an  adulatory 
invocation  in  the  prayer  of  Bneas,  who  was  at  once  a  priest  and  prince 
according  to  the  Phrygian  mythological  system.  General  Valiancy, 
who  bestowed  much  and  very  extraordinary  labour  on  the  subject  of 
antiquities,  particularly  those  referable  to  eastern  origin,  has  fixed  on 
the  word  Gnan,  of  Irish  or  Celtic  signification,  as  it  may  be  received, 
being  epithetically  expressive  of  the  strongest  power  of  the  sun,  which 
is  synonymous  among  all  ancient  nations  with  the  Apollo  of  Grecian 
mythology.  To  avoid,  therefore,  invidious  reference  as  to  intercourse  . 
with  the  Greenlanders,  it  may  be  fairly  admitted,  that  the  synonyme,  by 
whatever  voyager  to  these  parts  communicated,  is  justly  explained  by 
the  above  terms:  let  us  view  them  in  connexion: 
Succanuk — the  Sun.  Succanunga — Greenland. 

Grian — Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  Grianland — Land  of  the  Sun. 

'  The  Land  of  the  Sun,  or  Sunny-land,  as  familiarly  may  be  said, 
corresponds  with  the  simple  appellation  which  the  natives  give  their 
country.  The  adventurers^  who  came  in  aftertimes  to  seek  the  same 
shores,  not  probably  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  term,  yet  spelling 
the  word  as  they  could  from  hearing  it  often  repeated,  were  inclined  to 
write  Grianland  in  their  mode  Groenland,  which  sounds  very  nearly 
alike,  but  in  the  language  of  Denmark  has  no  reference  to  the  original/ 
— pp.  14,  15. 

There  is  a  trifling  mistake  in  this  *  interesting  speculation;'  but  it 
is  rather  favourable  to  the  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  by  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  Esquire.     With  submission  to  his  superior  knowledge,  we 
take  leave  to  observe,  that  Grynaeus  is  not  exactly  *  an  epithet  for 
the  noon-day  Apollo/  but  rather  of  a  grove  sacred  to  Apollo* 
His  tibi  Grynaei  nemoris  dicatur  origo: 
Ne  quis  sit  iucus,  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo. 
Now  as  the  ancients  had  a  way  of  naming  things  by  the  *  rule  of 
contraries,' as '  lucus  a  non  lucendo,'  an  instance  in  point,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  ^neas. conferred  the  name  of  GrytuBatir 
land,  or  laud  of  groves^  ou  this  delightful  country^  because  hat 
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eould  not  meet  with  a  single  twig  upon  it.  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  our 
permission  to  print  this  further  '  elucidation'  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  quarto. 

To  be  serious  for  a  moment — General  Valencey,  (from  whom 
Host  of  tliis  rambling  stuff  is  taken^)  thougli  a  man  of  learning,  wrote 
more  nonsense  than  any  man  of  his  time ;  and  has  unfortunately  been 
the  occasion  of  much  more  than  he  wrote.  liis  reveries  which,  as 
diej  came  from  him,  afforded  occasional  glimpses  of  ingenuity, 
when  taken  up  by  those  who,  like  Bernard  O'Reilly,  have  neither 
learning,  nor  taste,  nor  judgment,  nor  even  common  sense  to  direct 
tbem,  degenerate  into  mere  absurdities,  too  mad  for  reason,  too 
feolish  for  mirth. 

He,  however,  is  so  elated  with  his  success, '  in  the  etymological 
Hoe,'  that  he  pursues  his  inquiries  with  increased  vigour.  He  haa 
actually  collected  a  vocabulary  of  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  words 
of  pure  Esquimaux,  among  which  are  piccaninny^  a  child-^rcanoe, 
aboat,.&c.;  and  he  has  set  the  people  themselves  right  as  to  the 
true  manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing  their  name,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  Vskee.  From  Uskee  comes  (we  know  not  how)  yak,  and 
fiom  yak,  yankee; — of  doodle  Mr.  O'Reilly  says  nothing.  His 
most  surprising  discovery,  however,  is  that  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Uskee  itself,  with  which  we  should  have  favoured  our  readers 
had  not  the  author,  unfortunately  for  his  '  literary  fame,'  contrived, 
is  imitation  of  his  betters,  to  mix  up  so  much  filth  and  obscenity 
frith  his  speculations  as  to  render  it  quite  unfit  for  the  public  eye 
or  ear. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  all  the  instances  in  which 
W8  have  caught  our  learned  author  tripping,  though,  for  the  sake  of 
cbii^  justice  to  our  own  character  for  sagacity,  we.  are  under  the 
Mcessity  of  noticing  a  few  of  them.  Thus  we  apprehend  there  is 
a  trifling  mistake  in  the  information  now  first  communicated  to  the 
world,  that '  Columbus  came  to  Britain,'  and  that '  he  was  refused 
protection,'  ilntroduction,  p.  10);  that  ^  two  noble  Venetians,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  obtained  a  ship  in  Ireland,  and  sailed  to  West 
Friesland  in  1380,'  not  nuiny  years. after  he,  whose  example  they 
fsUowed,  was  boiTW  But  though  they  got  their  ship  in  Ireland, 
and  though  Ireland  traded  with  West  Friezeland,  the  Insh,  it  seems^ 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  Queeu 
Elizabeth  deprived  them  of  their  records,  (p.  10.)  Still  more  un- 
luckily for  the  Irish,  *  this  extensive  island,  peopled  with  polished 
inhabitants  dwelling  in  a  hundred  towns,  was,  shortly  after  its 
discovery,  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean,  and  disappeared 
with  every  living  creature  on  its  surfecc,'  (p.  10) — those  beneath 
its  surface,  we  take  for  granted,  floated  off  in  safety.  It  was  si- 
tuated, we  are  informed, '  in  the  fifty-eighth  degree,  between  Ice- 
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land  and  Greenland/  (p.  1 1 .)  both  of  which,  of  course,  must  then 
have  extended,  at  least,  as  far  south  as  that  parallel,  though  they 
have  since  receded  towards  the  North  Pole.  That  there  was  a 
West  Friezeland  Mr.  O'Reilly  assures  us  is  by  no  means  doubtful; 
that  it  was  not  the  Greenland  ^  of  late  note'  is  equally  certain ;  and 
that  it  is  now  named  the  Sunken  Land  of  Buss  cannot  be  called 
in  question: — yet  in  the  very  next  page  he  says:  'Quaere?  May  not 
this  land  of  Buss,  so  sunken,  bear  some  probable  reference  to  the 
Old  or  Lost  Greenland,  or  the  Atlantis  of  the  Greek  writers  ?  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  disprove  this.'  (p.  1^).  We  will  not  contest 
the  point  with  the  learned  author,  especially  as,  after  all,  this  island, 
with  Its  hundred  cities,  which  was  metamorphosed  from  West 
Friezeland  to  Buss,  from  Buss  to  West  Greenland,  and  from  West 
Greenland  to  the  *  Atlantis  of  the  Greek  writers,'  turns  out  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  '  famed  Ultima  Thule  of  the  an- 
cients' !  ^  and  as  whole  valleys  of  dreadful  soundings,  and  peaks 
of  tremendous  and  destructive  contact,  buried  in  the  ocean  water, 
forbid  an  exact  inquiry  regarding  its  actual  position.'  (p.  12.) 

But  if  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  perplexed  us  a  little  with  this  multi- 
nominal  country,  in  return,  he  has  set  us  at  ease  with .  regard  to 
Spitzbergen,  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands,  but 
which  he  has  ascertained,  from  his  two  months  cruize  in  Davis's 
Strait,  *  to  be  one  island.'  (p.  47).  We  are  moreover  instructed 
that  '  this  one  island  (Spitzbergen)  is  utterly  uninhabitable  in  the 
winter  months,'  and,  finally,  that '  the  attempt  has  never  yet  been 
made.'  Will  not  the  Dutch  and  the  Russians  take  shame  to  them- 
selves for  publishing  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  their  people  have 
frequently  wintered  there  !  We  are  also  informed  that  the  *  bergy 
fragments'  from  the  *  icy  continent'  seldom  pass  the  latitude  of 
Statenhoek  before  they  become  finally  *  dissolved ;'  of  course,  the 
accounts  of  ice-islands  seen  in  the  *  Atlantic  are  false.  And  by  way 
of  further  consolation,  it  is  added,  that  the  icy  continent  itself  roust 
finally  disappear,  as  the  melted  snow  has  eaten  deep  and  tremendous 
chasms  into  its  sides. 

One  word  more — We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  deciding  on 
the  price  of  books,  considering  that  as  not  within  the  critic's  pro- 
vince ;  yet  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  enormous  sum  of 
fifty  shillings  is  charged  for  a  very  thin  quarto,'  we  cannot  but  think 
it  fair  that  the  public  should  be  apprized  of  what  it  is  composed. — 
It  is  this  consideration  alone  which  has  led  us  to  waste  a  word  on 
a  composition  so  utterly  worthless  as  the  volume  befo^-e  us. 
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Art.  IX.—Childe  HaroltTs  Pilgrimage.     Canto  IF.    By  Lord 
Byron.     1818. 

*  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
M^hich  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  with  ^inr alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain!* 

^HIS  solemn  valediction,  the  concluding  stanza  of  Lord  Byron's 
^  poem,  forms  at  once  a  natural  and  an  impressive  motto  to  our 
essay.  *  There  are  few  things,' says  the  moralist^  '  not  purely  evil, 
of  which  we  can  say,  without  some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  this  is 
the  last.  Those  who  could  never  agree  together  shed  tears  when 
mutual  discontent  has  determined  them  to  final  separation,  and  of 
a  place .  that  has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without  pleasure, 
the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness  of  heart.'  When  we  resume, 
therefore,  our  task  of  criticism,  and  are  aware  that  we  are  exerting 
it  for  the  last  time  upon  this  extraordinary'  work,  we  feel  no  small 
share  of  reluctance  to  part  with  the  Pilgrim,  whose  wanderings 
have  so  often  beguiled  our  labours,  and  diversified  our  pages.  We 
part  from  '  Childe  Harold'  as  from  the  pleasant  and  gifted  com- 
panion of  an  interesting  tour,  whose  occasional  waywardness,  obsti- 
nacy and  caprice  are  forgotten  in  the  depth  of  thought  with  which 
he  commented  upon  subjects  of  interest  as  they  passed  before  us, 
and  in  the  brilliancy  with  which  he  coloured  such  scenery  as  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  imagination.  His  faults,  if  we  at  all  remember 
tbem,  are  recollected  only  with  pity,  as  affecting  himself  indeed,  but 
no  longer  a  concern  of  ours : — his  merits  acquire  double  value  in  our 
eyes  when  we  call  to  mind  that  we  may  perhaps  never  more  profit  by 
them.  The  scallop-shell  and  staff  are  now  laid  aside,  the  pilgrimage 
is  accomplished,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  assumed  character,  is  no 
longer  to  delight  us  with  the  display  of  his  wondrous  talents,  or 
provoke  us  by  the  use  he  sometimes  condescends  to  make  of  them, 
r— an  use  which  at  times  has  reminded  us  of  his  own  powerful  simile, 
*  It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save.' 
Before  we  part,  however,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  resume 
a  consideration  of  his  '  Pilgrimage,'  not  as  consisting  of  detached 
accounts  of  foreign  scenery  and  of  the  emotions  suggested  by 
them^  but  as  a  whole  poem,  written  in  the  same  general  spirit, 
and  pervaded  by  the  same  cast  of  poetry.     In  doing  this,  we  are  con- 
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scious  we  must  repeat  much  which  has  perhaps  been  better  said  by 
others^  and  even  be  guilty  of  the  yet  more  unpardonable  crime  of  re* 
peating  ourselves.  But  if  we  are  not  new  we  will  at  least  be  brie^ 
and  the  occasion  seems  to  us  peculiarly  favourable  for  placing  before 
our  readers  the  circumstances  which  secured  to  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Childe  Harold  a  reception  so  generally  popular.  The  extrinsic 
circumstances^  which  refer  rather  to  the  state  of  the  public  taste 
than  to  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  author,  claim  precedence  in 
order  because,  though  they  are  not  those  on  which  the  fame  of  the 
poet  must  ultimately  rest,  they  are  unquestionably  the  scaffolding 
by  means  of  which  the  edifice  was  first  raised  which  now  stands 
independent  of  them. 

Originality,  as  it  is  the  highest  and  rarest  property  of  genius,  is 
also  that  which  has  most  charms  for  the  public.  Not  that  origina- 
lity is  always  necessary,  for  the  world  will  be  contented,  in  the 
poverty  of  its  mental  resources,  with  mere  novelty  or  singularity, 
and  must  therefore  be  enchanted  with  a  work  that  exhibits  both 
qualities.  The  vulgar  author  is  usually  distinguished  by  his  treading, 
or  attempting  to  tread,  in  the  steps  of  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
day.  He  is  didactic,  sentimental,  romantic,  epic,  pastoral,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  moment,  and  his  '  fancies  and  delights/ 
like  those  of  Master  Justice  Shallow,  are  sure  to  be  adapted  to 
the  tunes  xohich  the  carmen  whistle.  The  c6nsequence  is,  not  that 
the  herd  of  imitators  gain  their  object,  but  that  the  melody  which 
they  have  profaned  becomes  degraded  in  the  sated  ears  of  the  public 
— ^its  original  richness,  mildness  and  novelty  are  foi^otten  when  it  is 
made  manifest  how  easily  the  leading  notes  can  be  caught  and  pa- 
rodied, and  whatever  its  intrinsic  merit  may  have  been,  it  becomes, 
for  the  time,  stale  and  fulsome.  If  the  composition  which  has 
been  thus  hunted  down  possesses  intrinsic  merit,  it  may — ^indeed  it 
will — eventually  revive  and  claim  its  proper  place  amid  the  poetical 

filaxy;  deprived,  indeed,  of  the  adventitious  value  which  it  may  at 
rst  have  acquired  from  its  novelty,  but  at  the  same  time  no  loiter 
over-shaded  and  incumbered  by  the  croud  of  satellites  now  con- 
signed to  .aaos  and  primaeval  night.     When  the  success  of  Bums, 
writing  in  his  native  dialect  with  unequalled  vigour  and  sweetness, 
had  called  from  their  flails  an  hundred  peasants  to  cudgel  their 
brains  for  rhymes,  we  can  well  remember  that  even  the  bard  of 
Coila  was  somewhat  injured  in  the  common  estimation — as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  painting  is  degraded  by  being  placed  amid  the  flaring 
colours  and  ill-drawnj|gures  of  imitative  daubers.    The  true  pOet 
attempts  the  very  reverse  of  the  imitator.  He  plunges  into  the  stream 
of  public  opinion  even  when  its  tide  is  running  strongest,  crosses 
its  direction,  and  bears  his  crown  of  laurel  as  Caesar  did  his  impe- 
rial mantle,  triumphant  9bov^  the  W9^*    Such  a  phenomenon  selr 

dom 
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dom  fails  at  first  to  divide  and  at  length  to  alter  the  reigning  taste 
of  the  period,  and  if  the  bold  adventurer  has  successfully  buffeted 
Ae  ebbing  tide  which  bore  up  his  competitor^  he  soon  has  the  benefit 
of  the  floiod  in  his  own  favour. 

In  applying  these  general  remarks  to  Lord  Byron's  gravest  and 
most  serious  performance,  we  must  recal  to  the  reader's  recollec- 
tion that  since  the  time  of  Cowper  he  has  been  the  first  poet  who, 
either  in  his  own  person,  or  covered  by  no  very  thick  disguise,  has 
directly  appeared  before  the  pubHc,  an  actual  living  man  expressing 
Ufl  own  sentiments,  thoughts,  hopes  and  fears.  Almost  all  the  poets 
of  our  day,  who  have  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  public 
attention,  are  personally  little  known  to  the  reader,  and  can  only  be 
jadged  from  the  passions  and  feelings  assigned  by  them  to  persons 
totally  fictitious.  Childe  Harold  appeared— we  must  not  say  in  the 
character  of  tJie  author — but  certainly  in  that  of  a  real  existing  per- 
•00,  with  whose  feelings  as  such  the  public  were  disposed  to  asso- 
ciate those  of  Lord  Byron.  Whether  the  reader  acted  right  or  other« 
vise  in  persisting  to  neglect  the  shades  of  distinction  which  the 
author  endeavoured  to  point  out  betwixt  his  pilgrim  and  himself,  it 
if  certain  that  no  little  power  over  the  public  -attention  was  gained 
from  their  being  identified.  Childe  Harold  may  not  be,  nor  do  we 
believe  he  is.  Lord  Byron's  very  self,  but  he  is  Lord  Byron's  pic- 
ture, sketched  by  Lord  Byron  himself,  arrayed  in  a  fancy  dress,  and 
disguised  perhaps  by  some  extrinsic  attributes,  but  still  bearing  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  ori^nal  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  drawn.  This  identity  is  so  far  acknowledged  in  the  pre- 
fiNse  to  the  Canto  now  before  us,  where  Lord  Byron  thus  expresses 
himself. 

•  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied  me  from 
first  to  last;  aiid  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces 
ve.to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in  some  degree 
connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it 
would  fain  describe;  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of 
those  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  our 
distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mark  of  respect 
fi>r  what  is  venerable,  and  of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to 
ne  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a 
kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left  roc 
ibr  imaginary  objects.' — pp.  vi,  vii. 

.  But  besides  the  pleasing  novelty  of  a  traveller  and  a  poet, 
throwing  before  the  reader  his  reflections  and  opinions,  his  loves  and 
Us  hates,  his  raptures  and  his  sorrows;  besides  the  novelty  and  pride 
which  the  public  felt,  upon  being  called  as  it  were  into  familiarity 
mth  a  mind  so  powerful,  and  invited  to  witness  and  partake  of  its 

deep 
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deep  emotions  ;  the  feelings  themselves  were  of  a  character  which 
struck  with  awe  those  to  whom  the  noble  pilgrim  thus  exjK>sed  the 
sanctuary  of  his  bosom.  They  were  introduced  into  no  Teian  para- 
dise of  lutes  and  maidens^  were  placed  in  no  hall  resounding  with 
music  aiid  dazzling  with  many-coloured  lights,  and  called  upon  to 
gaze  on  those  gay  forms  that  flutter  in  the  muse's  beam.  The  ban- 
quet had  ceased/and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  its  melancholy  lord  that 
his  guests  should  witness  that  gloominess,  which  seems  most  dismal 
when  it  succeeds  to  exuberant  and  unrestrained  gaiety.  The 
emptied  wine-cup  lay  on  the  ground,  the  withered  garland  was 
flung  aside  and  trodden  under  foot,  the  instruments  of  music  were 
silent,  or  waked  but  those  few  and  emphatic  chords  which  express 
sorrow;  while,  amid  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  the  palace  of 
pleasure,  the  stern  pilgrim  stalked  from  desolation  to  desolation, 
spurning  from  him  the  implements  of  former  luxury,  and  repelling 
with  equal  scorn  the  more  valuable  substitutes  which  wisdom  and 
philosophy  offered  to  supply  their  place.  The  reader  felt  as  it  were 
in  tiie  presence  of  a  superior  behig,  when,  instead  of  his  judgment 
being  consulted,  his  imagination  excited  or  soothed,  his  taste  fla^ 
tered  or  conciliated  in  order  to  bespeak  his  applause,  he  was  told, 
in  strains  of  the  most  sublime  poetry,  that  neither  he,  the  courteous 
reader,  nor  aught  the  earth  had  to  shew,  was  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  noble  traveller. — All  countries  he  traversed  with  a  heart  for 
entertaining  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  an  eye  for  observing  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  mankind  ;  and  from  all  he  drew  subjects  of  sor- 
row, of  indignation,  of  contempt.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was 
barrenness.  To  despise  the  ordinary  sources  of  happiness,  to  turn 
with  scorn  from  the  pleasures  which  captivate  others,  and  to  en- 
dure, as  it  were  voluntarily,  evils  which  others  are  most  anxious  to 
shun,  is  a  path  to  ambition;  for  the  monarch  is  scarcely  more  re- 
spected for  possessing,  than  the  anchoret  for  contemning  the  means 
of  power  and  of  pleasure.  A  mind  like  that  of  Harold,  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  usual  enjoyments  of  life,  and  which  entertains,  or 
at  least  exhibits,  such  conten^pt  for  its  usual  pursuits,  has  the  same 
ready  road  to  the  respect  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  judge  that 
to  be  superior  to  humanity  which  can  look  down  upon  its  common 
habits,  tastes,  and  pleasures. 

This  fashion  of  thinking  and  writing  of  course  had  its  imitators, 
and  those  right  many.  But  the  humorous  sadness  which  sat  so 
gracefully  on  the  original  made  but  a  poor  and  awkward  appearance 
on  those  who 

wrapp'd  themselves  in  Harold's  inky  cloak, 

To  show  the  world  how  *  Byron'  did  not  *  write.' 

Their  affected  melancholy  shewed  like  the  cynicism  of  Ape- 

mantus 
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mantus  contrasted  with  the  real  misanthropy  of  Timon.  •  And,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  fashion  has  latterly  lost 
ground.  This  species  of  general  conteimpt  of  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  worldly  employment,  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  than  may  be  at  first  supposed.  If  philosophy  be 
but  a  pursuit  of  words,  and  the  revqlutions  of  empires  inevita)>le  re- 
turns of  the  same  cycle  of  fearful  transitions ;  if  our  earliest  and 
best  affections  ^  run  to  waste,  and  water  but  the  desert,'  the  want 
of  worthier  motives  to  action  gives  a  tremendous  and  destructive  im- 
pulse to  the  dangerous  Carpe  diem  of  the  Garden — -that  most  seduc- 
.  live  argument  of  sensual  pleasure.  This  doctrine  of  the  nothingness 
of  human  pursuits,  not  as  contrasted  with  those  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, (to  which  they  are  indeed  as  nothing,)  but  absolutely  and  in 
themselves,  is  too  apt  to  send  its  pupils  in  despair  to  those  pleasures 
which  promise  a  real  gratification,  however  short  and  gross.  Thus 
do  thoughts  and  opinions,  in  themselves  the  most  melancholy,  be- 
come incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  degrading  pleasures ; 
as  the  Egyytians  placed  skulls  upon  their  banqueting  tables,  and 
as  the  fools  of  Holy  Writ  made  the  daring  and  fearful  association 
of  imminent  fate  and  present  revelling — Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die. 

-  If  we  treat  the  humour  less  gravely,  and  consider  it  as  a  posture 
of  the  mind  assumed  for  the  nonce,  still  this  enumeration  of  the 
vun  pursuits,  the  indulged  yet  unsatiated  passions  of  humanity,  is 
apt  to  weary  our  spirits  if  not  our  patience,  and  the  discourse  ter- 
minates in  a  manner  as  edifying  as  the  dialogue  in  Prior's  Alma  :--<- 
*  "  Tired  with  these  thoughts"—"  Less  tired  than  I," 

Quoth  Dick,  "  with  your  philosophy — 

That  people  live  and  die  I  knew, 

An  hour  ago  as  well  as  you  ; 

"What  need  of  books  those  truths  to  tell, 

Which  folks  perceive  who  cannot  spell ; 

And  must  we  spectacles  apply, 

To  view  what  hurts  our  naked  eye  ? 

If  to  be  sad  is  to  be  wise, 

I  do  most  heartily  despise 

Whatever  Socrates  has  said, 

Or  Tully  wrote,  or  Wanley  read." 
'  Dear  Drift !  to  set  our  matters  right, 

Remove  these  papers  from  my  sight. 

Burn  Mat's  Des-carte  and  Aristotle — 

Here,  Jonathan,  your  master's  bottle.' 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  the  novelty  of  an  sfutfaor  speaking  in 

his  own  person,  and  in  a  tone  which  arrogated  a  contempt  of  all 

the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  that  *  Childe  Harold'  owed  its  extensive 

popularity :    tbese  formed  but  the  point  or  sharp  edge  of  the 

w^edge 
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wedge  by  which  the  work  was  enabled  to  insinuate  its  way  into 
that  venerable  block,  the  British  public.  The  high  claims  in* 
ferred  at  once  in  the  direct  appeal  to  general  attention!  and  scorn 
of  general  feeling,  were  supported  by  powers  equal  to  such  pr&> 
tensions.  He  who  despised  the  world  intimated  that  he  had  the 
talents  and  genius  necessary  to  win  it  if  he  had  thought  it  worth 
while.  There  was  a  strain  of  poetry  in  which  the  sense  predo- 
minated over  the  sound ;  there  was  the  eye  keen  to  behold  nature^ 
and  the  pen  powerful  to  trace  her  varied  graces  of  beauty  or  terror; 
there  was  the  heart  ardent  at  the  call  of  freedom  or  of  generous 
feeling,  and  belying  every  moment  the  frozen  shrine  in  which  faiae 
philosophy  had  incased  it,  glowing  like  the  intense  and  concen* 
trated  alcohol,  which  remains  one  single  but  burning  drop  in  tb« 
centre  of  the  ice  which  its  more  watery  particles  have  formed.  In 
despite  of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  in  the  Pilgrim  what  nature  designed  him  to  be,  and  what, 
in  spite  of  bad  metaphysics  and  worse  politics,  he  may  yet  be,  a 
person  whose  high  talents  the  wise  and  virtuous  may  enjoy  wilbqiit 
a  qualifying  sigh  or  frown.  Should  that  day  arrive,  and  if4ime  be 
granted,  it  will  arrive,  we  who  have  ventured  upon  the  precarious 
task  of  prophecy — we  who  have  been  censured  for  not  mingling  the 
faults  of  genius  with  its  talents — ^we  shall  claim  our  hour  of  heartfelt 
exultation.  He  himself,  while  deprecating  censure  on  the  ashes  of 
another  great  but  self-neglected  genius,  has  well  pleaded  the  com- 
mon cause  of  those  who,  placed  higli^  above  the  croud,  have  their 
errors  and  their  follies  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  their  elevation. 

'  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gasie 
Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  bis  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame : 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy ; 
Her  for  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 
The  envious,  who  but  breath  in  others'  pain  : 
Behold  the  host  delighting  to  deprave> 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave/ 

For  ourselves,  amid  the  various  attendants  on  the  triumph  of 
genius,  we  would  far  rather  be  the  soldier  who,  pacing  by  the  side 
of  his  general,  mixes,  with  military  frankness,  censure  amid  his 
songs  of  praise,  than  the  slave  in  the  chariot  to  flatter  his  vanity 
by  low  adulation,  or  exasperate  bis  feelings  by  virulent  invective. 
In  entering  our  protest  therefore  against  the  justice  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  that  strain  of  dissatisfaction  and  despondency,  that  cold 
and  sceptical  philosophy  which  clouds  our  prospects  on  earth,  and 
closes  those  beymid  it,  we  willingly  render  to  this  extraordinary 

poem 
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poem  the  full  praise  that  genius  in  its  happiest  efforts  can  demand 
from  us. 

The  plan^  if  it  can  be  termed  90^  hovers  between  that  of  a  de- 
scriptive and  a  philosophical  poem.  The  Pilgrim  passes  from  land 
to  land,  alternately  describings  musing,  meditating,  exclaiming,  and 
moralizing ;  and  the  reader,  partaking  of  his  enthusiasm,  becomes 
almost  the  partner  of  his  journey.  The  first  and  second  Cantos  were 
occupied  by  Spain  and  Greece — the  former,  the  stage  upon  which 
those  incidents  were  dien  passing  which  were  to  decide,  in  their 
consequence,  the  fate  of  existing  Europe ;  the  latter,  the  country 
whose  sun,  so  long  set,  has  yet  left  on  the  horizon  of  the  worid  such 
a  blaze  of  splendour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  say,  that  in  both 
countries,  but  especially  in  the  last,  the  pilgrim  found  roam  for  me* 
4Uation  evea  to  madness.  The  third  Canto  saw  Childe  Harold 
once  more  upon  the  main,  and  traced  him  from  Belgium  to  Swit- 
aerland,  through  scenes  distinguished  by  natural  graces,  and  ren* 
dered  memorable  by  late  events.  Through  this  ample  field  we 
accompanied  the  Pilgrim,  and  the  strains  which  describe  the  beau- 
tie^  of  the  Rhine  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Leman  lake,  are  still 
glowing  in  our  ears.  The  fourth  Canto  now  appears,  and  recals 
18  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  article. 

The  poem  opens  in  Venice,  once  the  mart  of  the  universe — 

I. 

'  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  oh  each  hand  : 
1  saw  from  oat  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  thron'd  on  her  hundred  isles !' 

The  former  greatness  of  this  queen  of  commerce  is  described  and 
mingled  with  the  recollections  associated  with  her  name,  from  the 
immortal  works  of  fiction  of  which  she  has  formed  the  scene. 

IV. 

*  But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  Dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 
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V. 

*  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void/ 
That  this  is  true  in  philosophy  as  well  as  beautiful  in  poetry ; 
that  fiction  as  well  as  reality  can  impress  local  associations  of  the 
most  fascinating  kind,  that  not  alone  the  birth-place  or  tomb  of  the 
man  of  genius,  but  the  scenes  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  action 
of  his  story  remain  dear  *  to  our  memories/  and  have  to  our  ears 
and  eyes  a  fascinating  charm,  was  repeatedly  experienced  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  Spain,  separated  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyre- 
nees from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  seldom  in  collision  with  Britain, 
save  when  we  have  encountered  her  fleets  upon  the  seas,  lying  also* 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  travellers  and  tourists,  has  little  fami- 
liar to  us  as  readers  of  history  or  as  members  of  British  society. 
But  the  authors  of  fiction  had  given  associations  to  this  country  of 
the  most  interesting  kind,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  .slender 
list  afforded  by  history  or  conversation.  The  British  officers  rushed 
with  the  eagerness  of  enthusiasm  to  find  in  the  tower  of  'Segovia 
the  apartment  from  which  Gil  Bias,  in  his  captivity,  looked  over 
the  wanderings  of  the  Ebro : — even  the  French  dealt  mildly  with  the 
city  of  Toboso,  because  it  had  given  name  to  the  celebrated  Dul- 
cinea;  and  amid  the  romantic  deserts  of  the  Sierra  Morena  the 
weary  step  was  render  lighter  to  the  readers  of  Cervantes,  who  at 
every  turn  of  their  march  among  the  landscapes  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  such  exquisite  truth  and  felicity,  expected  to  see  the 
doughty  knight-errant  and  his  trusty  squire,  or  the  beautiful  vision 
of  Dorothea,  when  she  was  surprized  in  boy's  attire  washing  her 
feet  in  the  rivulet.  Such  is  the  prerogative  of  genius !  and  well 
may  it  be  celebrated  by  one  who  has  himself  impressed  associations 
upon  so  much  scenery,  which  will  never,  while  Britons  speak  their 
present  language,  be  seen  without  recollecting  the  pilgrim  and  his 
musings. 

The  contrast  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  Venice  calls  forth 
naturally  a  train  of  moral  refiections  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  but 
the  uoble  pilgrim,  standing  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  having  be- 
neath his  feet  the  dungeons  of  the  most  jealous  aristocracy  that  ever 
existed  ;  in  the  vicinity  also  of  the  palace  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
of  those  *  lions  mouths'  by  means  of  which  the  most  treacherous 
and  base  of  anonymous  informers  possessed  full  power  over  the 

life 
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life  and  fortune  of  the  noblest  citizens,  might  have  spared  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  that  freedom  which  Venice  never  possessed.  The 
distinction,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  betwixt  a  free  and  an  in- 
dependent nation^  is  not  sufficiently  observed.  The  Venetians  were 
never  a  free  people,  though  the  state  of  Venice  was  not  only  inde- 
pendent^ but  wealthy  and  powerful,  during  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
extent  of  her  commerce  and  the  policy  of  her  wise  rulers.  But 
commerce  found  a  more  convenient  channel  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  that  trade  which  Venice  had  hitherto  carried  on. 
Her  rulers  over-rated  her  strength  and  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
confederated  force  of  Italy,  from  the  consequences  of  which,  though 
gloriously  sustained,  the  state  liever  recovered.  The  proud  re- 
public^ whose  bride  was  the  Adriatic,  shared  the  fate  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon— of  all  nations  whose  wealth  and  grandeur  are  founded  ex* 
clusively  on  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.  The  ^  crowning  city> 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  w  hose  traffickers  were  the  ho- 
nourable of  the  earth,'  had  long  passed  into  a  state  of  the  third 
cbuis,  (existing  merely  because  not  demolished,  and  ready  to  give 
way  to  the  first  impulse  of  outward  force.  The  art  of  the  Venetian 
rulers  in  stooping  to  their  circumstances,  and  bending  where  they 
must  otherwise  have  broken,  could  only  protract  this  semblance  of 
independence  until  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  destroyed 
Venice,  among  many  other  governments  which  had  been  respected 
by  other  conquerors  from  a  reverence  to  antiquity,  or  from  a  regard 
for  existing  institutions,  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle  which  ac- 
tuated the  republican  generals.  It  is  surely  vain  to  mourn  for  a 
nation  which,  if  restored  to  independence,  could  not  defend  or  sup- 
port itself;  and  it  would  be  worse  than  vain,  were  it  possible,  to 
restore  the  Signoria  with  all  its  oligarchical  terrors  of  denunciation, 
and  secret  imprisonment,  and  judicial  murder.  What  is  to  be 
wished  for  Italy,  is  the  amalgamation  of  its  various  petty  states  into 
one  independent  and  well-governed  kingdom,  capable  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  this 
desirable  order  of  things  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  obstacle  than 
the  reinstatement  of  the  various  petty  divisions  of  that  fair  country, 
each  incapable  of  defending  itself,  but  ready  to  lend  its  aid  to  de- 
stroy its  neighbours. 

Of  Italy,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  speak 
without  recognizing  the  truth  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  following 
lines. 

XXVI. 
*  The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome! 

And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 

Even  in  thy  desart,  what'is  like  to  thee  ? 

Thy 
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Thy  very  weeds  are  beautifui,  tfay  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  de&ced/ — p» } 

Through  these  delightful  regions  the  Pilgrim  wanders,  awaked 
by  the  flashes  of  his  imagination  that  of  the  reader,  as  the  lac» 
the  country  suggests  topics  of  moral  interest,  and  reminds: 
alternately  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  of  former  days,  in  ^ 
and  in  literature,  and  as  local  description  mingles  itself  with  : 
most  interesting  topics  of  local  history.  Arqua,  ^  the  mount 
where  he  died/  suggests  the  name  of  Petrarch ;  the  deaen 
Ferrara  the  fame  and  the  fate  of  Tasso  fitly  classed  with  Dii 
and  Ariosto,  the  bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry.  Florence  and 
statues,  Thrasimene  and  Clitumnus  start  up  before  us  with  di 
scenery  and  their  recollections.  Perhaps  there  are  no  verses 
our  language  of  happier  descriptive  power  than  the  two  stall 
which  characterize  the  latter  river,  in  general,  poets  find  it 
difficult  to  leave  an  interesting  snbiect,  that  they  hijure  the  <i 
tinctness  of  the  description  by  loadmg  it  so  as  to  embarrass  rad 
than  excite  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault,  tl 
confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities.  The  autl 
has  in  the  following  stanzas  admirably  steered  his  course  betw 
these  extremes ;  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a  picture  as  pi 
and  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  task  of  filling  up  ! 
more  minute  particulars  is  judiciously  left  to  the  imagination  of ! 
reader;  and  it  must  be  dull  indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  t 
poet  has  left  unsaid,  or  but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  Wfa 
the  eye  glances  over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  co( 
ness  of  the  scene — we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  ra| 
streams,  and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  i 
fleeted  in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool. 

Lxvr. 

*  But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 

Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
The  grassy  bank  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters! 
LXVII. 

*  And  on -thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 

Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
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Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales/ — 

p.  36* 
By  lYiountain  and  cataract^,  through  this  land  o^  existing  beauty 
and  heroic  memory,  the  pilgrim  at  length  reaches  Rome : — Rome, 
first  empress  of  the  bodies,  then  of  the  souls,  of  all  the  civiliz^ 
World,  now  owing  its  political  and,  perhaps,  even  its  religious 
existence  to  the  half  contemptuous  pity  of  those  nations  whom  she 
formerly  held  in  thraldom — Rome  is  the  very  ground  on  which  we 
should  have  loved  to  cope  with  Childe  Harold 


in  those  sullen  fits. 


For  then  he's  full  of  matter.' 

Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  our  wishes  and  expectations ; 
for  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn 
among  the  ruined  arches  of  Carthage  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrim 
amid  the  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer.  We  can 
but  touch  partially  upon  these  awful  themes.  The  Palatine  is  thus 
described : — 

CV^II. 

•  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 

On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  chok'd  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight : — ^Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls/ — p*  56. 
And  thus  the  Egerian  grottos,  with  a  classical  allusion  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Juvenal,  that  art  in  adorning  them  had  destroyed  their  sim- 
plicity, are  described  in  the  state  of  decay  by  which  that  simplicity 
nas  been  resitored. 

CXVI. 

*  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysiart  water-drops  ;  the  face 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisoned  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o  er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creep.' — 

p.  61. 

▼OL.  XIX.  NO.  xxxvn.  V  The 
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The  Coliseum  is  described  in  the  midnight  gloom  of  a  cloudles! 
Italian  sky ;  its  vast  area  recalls  the  bloody  games  of  the  Romans^ 
and  the  poet  has  vied  with  the  memorable  sculptor  who  produced 
the  dying  Gladiator, — superior  in  this,  that  equalling  the  artist  in 
his  faculty  of  impressing  on  the  fancy  the  agonies,  be  can  extenci 
his  power  into  incorporeal  realms,  and  body  forth  not  only  the  con- 
vulsed features  and  stiffened  limbs,  but  the  mental  feelings  and  throes 
of  the  expiring  swordsman. 

CXL. 
'  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haiFd  the  wretch  who  wou 
CXLI. 
'  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ? — Arise  !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  !*— p.  7^' 

The  Pantheon,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  St.  Peter's,  whose  vastiiess 
expands  and  '  renders  colossal'  the  mind  of  the  gazer,  the  Vatican^ 
with  its  treasures  of  ancient  art,  ^re  all  placed  before  us  with  the 
same  picturesque,  and  rendered  real  by  the  same  earnest  and  ener* 
getic  force  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  in  which  the  numbers  seem  so 
little  the  work  of  art  or  study,  that  they  rather  appear  the  lUt' 
tural  and  unconstrained  language  in  which  the  thoughts  present 
themselves.  The  deep-toned  melancholy  of  the  poet's  mind  at 
length  rests  on  a  theme  where  it  must  long  find  a  response  in  every 
British  bosom— on  the  event  which  cut  down  the  hope  of  our 
nation,  sparing  neither  bush  nor  blossom,  when  we  most  expected 
to  have  seen  it  fulfilled.  Liberal  as  we  have  been  in  quotation  we 
cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  a  public 
ground,  in  which  his  exquisite  strains  are  an  echo  to  our  owo 
thoughts,  and  where  we  can  join  without  any  of  those  mental  pro- 
tests which  we  are  too  often  compelled  to  make  against  the  correct- 
ness of  his  principles^  even  when  admitting  the  power  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  beauty  of  his  poetry. 

CLXVIf- 
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CLXVII. 

*  Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rendfng  groundj^ 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 
CLXVIII. 

*  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fiird  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 
CLXIX. 

*  Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be. 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom  s  heart,  grown  heavy,  ceas&  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pourM 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — ^Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 
CLXX. 

*  Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 

The  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  isles  is  laid. 
The  love  of  millions  !  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherd's  eyes : — 'twas  but  a  meteor  beam'd.' — 

p.  86—88. 
From  the  copious  specimens  which  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  well  the  last  part  of  this  great  poem 
has  sustained  Lord  Byron  s  high  reputation.  Yet  we  think  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  marked  difference,  though  none  in  the  tone  of 
thought  and  expression,  betwixt  this  canto  and  the  first  three.  There 
is  less  of  passion,  more  of  deep  thought  and  sentiment,  at  once  col^ 
looted  and  general.     The  stream  which  in  its  earlier  course  bounds 
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over  cataracts  and  rages  through  narrow  and  rocky  defiles^  deepens, 
expands,  and  becomes  less  turbid  as  it  roils  on,  losing  the  aspect  of 
terror  and  gaining  that  of  sublimity.  Eight  years  have  passed  be^ 
tween  the  appearance  of  the  iirst  volume  and  the  present  which  con- 
cludes the  work,  a  lapse  of  time  which,  joined  with  other  circum- 
stances, may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  moderate  the  tone  of 
Childe  Harold's  quarrel  with  the  world,  and,  if  not  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  lot,  to  give  him,  at  least,  the  iirinness  which  endures  it  without 
loud  complaint. — To  return,  however,  to  the  proposition  with 
which  we  opened  our  criticism,  certain  it  is,  that  whether  as  Harold 
or  as  Lord  Byron  no  author  has  ever  fixed  upon  himself  personally 
so  intense  a  share  of  the  public  attention.  His  descriptions  of  pre- 
sent and  existing  scenes  however  striking  and  beautiful,  his  recur- 
rence to  past  actions  however  important  9nd  however  powerfully 
described,  become  interesting  chiefly  from  the  tincture  which  they 
receive  from  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  grot  of  Egeria,  the  ruins 
of  the  Palatine,  are  but  a  theme  for  his  musings,  always  deep  and 
powerful  though  sometimes  gloomy  even  to  sullenness.  This  cast 
of  solemnity  may  not  perhaps  be  justly  attributed  to  the  native  dis- 
position of  the  author,  which  is  reported  to  be  as  lively  as,  judging 
from  this  single  poem  at  least,  we  might  pronounce  it  to  be  grave. 
But  our  ideas  of  happiness  are  chiefly  caught  by  reflection  from 
the  minds  of  others,  and  hence  it  may  be  observed  that  those  enjoy 
the  most  uniform  train  of  good  spirits  who  are  thinking  much  of 
others  and  little  of  themselves.  The  contemplation  of  our  minds, 
however  salutary  for  the  purposes  of  self-examination  and  humili- 
ation, must  always  be  a  solemn  task,  since  the  best  will  find  enough 
for  remorse,  the  wisest  fc»r  regret,  the  most  fortunate  for  sorrow. 
And  to  this  influence  more  than  to  any  natural  disposition  to  melan- 
choly, to  the  pain  which  necessarily  follows  this  anatomizing  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  which  is  so  decidedly  and  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  the  Pilgrimage,  we  ar^  disposed  in  a  great  measure 
to  ascribe  that  sombre  tint  which  pervades  the  poem.  The  poetry 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  others  may  be  grave  or 
gay  according  to  the  light  in  which  t)ie  author  chuses  to  view  his 
subject,  but  he  who  shall  mine  long  and  deeply  for  materials  in  his 
own  bosom  will  encounter  abysses  at  the  depth  of  which  he  must 
necessarily  tremble.  This  moral  truth  appears  to  us  to  afford,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  key  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  Lord  Byron.  How 
then,  will  the  reader  ask,  is  our  proposition  to  be  reconciled  to  that 
which  preceded  itf  If  the  necessary  result  of  an  inquiry  into  our 
own  thoughts  be  the  conviction  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spi* 
rit,  why  should  we  object  to  a  style  of  writing,  whatever  its  conse- 
quences may  be,  which  involves  in  it  truths  as  certain  as  they  are 
melancholy  ?  If  the  study  of  our  own  enjoyments  leads  us  to  doubt 

the 
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le  reality  of  all  except  the  indisputable  pleasures  of  seme,  and  in- 
lines  us  therefore  towards  the  Epicurean  system, — it  is  nature,  it 
lay  be  said,  and  not  the  poet  which  urges  us  upon  the  fatal  conclu- 
lon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Nature,  when  she  created  man  a  social 
eing„  gave  him  the  capacity  of  drawing  that  happiness  from  his  re- 
itions  \vith  the  rest  of  his  race,  which  he  is  doomed  to  seek  in  vain 
I  his  own  bosom.  These  relations  cannot  be  the  source  of  happi- 
ess  to  us  if  we  despise  or  hate  the  kind  with  whom  it  is  their  office 
>  unite  us  more  closely.  If  the  earth  be  a  den  of  fools  and  knaves, 
"om  whom  the  man  of  genius  differs  by  the  more  mercurial  and 
salted  character  of  his  intellect,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  look 
own  with  pitiless  scorn  on  creatures  so  inferior.  But  if,  as  we  be- 
eve^  each  man,  in  his  own  degree,  possesses  a  portion  of  theethe- 
sal  flame,  however  smothered  by  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  is 
r  should  be  enough  to  secure  the  most  mean  from  the  scorn  of 
enius  as  well  as  from  the  oppression  of  power,  and  such  being  the 
ase,  the  relations  which  we  hold  with  society  through  all  their  gra- 
ations  are  channels  through  which  the  better  affections  of  the 
^ftiest  may,  without  degradation,  extend  themselves  to  the  lowest, 
farther,  it  is  not  only  our  socisd  connections  which  are  assigned  us  in 
Tder  to  qualify  that  contempt  of  mankind,  which  too  deeply  in- 
lulged  tends  only  to  intense  selfishness ;  we  have  other  and  higher 
actives  for  enduring  the  lot  of  humanity — sorrow,  and  pain,  and 
rouble — with  patience  of  our  own  griefs  and  commiseration  for 
hose  of  others.  The  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  ages  have  agreed  that 
wr  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial  not  of  enjoyment,  and  that  we  now 
ttffer  sorrow  that  we  may  hereafter  be  partakers  of  happiness.  If 
bis  be  true,  and  it  has  seldom  been  long,  or  at  least  ultimately, 
loubted  by  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  so  serious  an 
nvestigation,  other  and  worthier  motives  of  action  and  endurance 
nust  necessarily  occur  to  the  mind  than  philosophy  can  teach  or 
laman  priide  supply.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  merely 
ndicate  so  ample  a  topic  for  consideration.  But  we  cannot  forbear 
:o  add,  that  the  vanishing  of  Lord  Byron's  Pilgrim  strongly  re- 
ninded  us  of  the  close  of  another  work,  the  delight  of  our  child- 
lood.  Childe  Harold,  a  prominent  character  in  the  first  volume 
)f  the  Pilgrimage,  fades  gradually  from  the  scene  like  the  ^ectre 
iSBOciate  who  performed  the  first  stages  of  his  journey  with  a 
diight-errant,  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  a  living  man,  but  who 
lessened  to  the  sight  by  degrees,  and  became  at  length  totally  invisi- 
ble when  they  approached  the  cavern  where  his  mortal  remains  wefe 
deposited. 

CLXIV. 
*  But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
^         The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 

p  3  Methinks 
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Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last; 
His  wanderings  duno,  his  visions  ebbing  fast 
And  he  himself  as  nothing : — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantas}',  and  could  be  class'd 
With  Ibrms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass — 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destructions  mass.' — p.  85. 

In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Tales  of  the  Guiii^  Ridlej, 
the  amiable  author  or  compiler  of  the  coUectioD,  expresses  himself 
to  the  following  purport,  for  we  have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  do 
justice  to  his  precise  words, — ^  Reader,  the  Genii  are  no  more,  and 
Horam,  but  the  phantom  of  my  mind,  fiction  himself  and  fiction  all 
that  be  seemed  to  write,  speaks  not  again.  But  lament  not  their 
loss,  since  if  desirous  to  see  virtue  guarded  by  miracles,  Religion 
can  display  before  you  scenes  tremeudous,  wonderful,  and  great, 
more  worthy  of  your  sight  than  aught  that  human  fancy  can  con- 
ceive— the  moral  veil  rent  in  twain  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arising  from  the  thick  clouds  of  heathen  darkness.'  In  the  sincere 
spirit  of  admiration  for  Lord  Byron's  talents,  and  regard  for  his 
character  which  has  dictated  the  rest  of  our  criticism,  we  here  close 
our  analysis  of  Childe  Harold. 

Our  task  respecting  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  finished,  when  we 
have  mentioned  the  subject,  quoted  passages  of  superior  merit,  or 
which  their  position  renders  most  capable  of  being  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  poem.  For  the  character  of  his  style  and  versifi- 
cation once  distinctly  traced,  (and  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to 
consider  it,)  cannot  again  be  dwelt  on  without  repetition.  The 
harmony  of  verse,  and  the  power  of  numbers,  nay,  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  expressions,  are  all  so  subordinate  to  the 
thought  and  sentiment,  as  to  become  comparatively  light  in  the 
scale.  His  poetry  is  like  the  oratory  which  hurries  the  bearers 
"along  without  permitting  them  to  pause  on  its  solecisms  or  singiJH 
larities.  Its  general  structure  is  bold,  severe,  and  as  it  were  Doric, 
admitting  few  ornaments  but  those  immediately  suggested  by  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  author,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  tones 
of  bis  enthusiasm,  roughening  into  argument,  or  softening  into  the 
melody  of  fi:eling  and  sentiment,  as  if  the  language  fit  for  either 
were  alike  at  the  command  of  the  poet,  and  the  numbers  not  only 
came  uncalled,  but  arranged  themselves  with  little  care  on  his  part 
into  the  varied  modulation  which  the  subject  requires.  Many  of 
the  stanzas,  considered  separately  from  the  rest,  might  be  objected 
to  as  involved,  harsh,  and  overflowing  into  each  other  beyond  the 
usual  license  of  the  Spenserian  stanza.  But  considering  the  various 
matter  of  which  the  poet  had  to  treat— rconsidering  the  monotony 
of  a  long-continued  smoothness  of  sound,  and  accurate  division  of 
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fbe  sense  according  to  the  stanzas — considering  also  that  the  effect 
of  the  general  harmony  is,  as  in  musics  improved  by  the  judicious 
introduction  of  discords  wherewith  it  is  contrasted,  we  cannot  join 
with  those  who  state  this  occasional  harshness  as  an  objection  to 
Lord  Byron's  poetry.  If  the  line  sometimes  '  labours  and  the 
words  move  slow*/  it  is  in  passages  where  the  sense  is  correspon- 
dent to  these  laborious  movements.  A  highly  finished  strain  of  ver- 
sification resembles  a  dressed  pleasure  ground,  elegant — even  beau- 
tiful— but  tame  and  insipid  compared  to  the  majesty  and  interest 
of  a  woodland  chase,  where  scenes  of  natural  loveliness  are  rendered 
sweeter  and  more  interesting  by  the  contrast  of  irregularity  and 
wildness. 

We  have  done  with  the  poem;  we  have,  however,  yet  a  few 
words  to  say  before  we  finally  close  our  strictures. 

To  this  canto,  as  to  the  former,  notes  are  added,  illustrative  of 
the  contents ;  and  these,  we  are  informed,  are  written  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  the  author  of  that  facetious  account  of  Buonaparte's 
reign  of  an  hundred  days,  which  it  was  our  office  last  year  to  re- 
view. They  are  distinct  and  classical  illustrations  of  the  text,  but 
contain  of  course  many  political  sentiments  of  a  class  which  hav^ 
ceased  to  excite  anger,  or  any  feeling  stronger  than  pity,  and  a  sense 
of  the  weakness  of  humanity  which,  in  all  ages,  has  inclined  even 
men  of  talents  and  cultivation  to  disgrace  themselves,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  sentiments  of  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  have  examined 
either  the  grounds  or  the  consequences — whence  the  doctrines 
come,  or  whither  they  are  tending.  The  mob  of  a  corrupt  metro- 
polis, who  vindicate  the  freedom  of  election  by  knocking  out  the 
brains  of  the  candidate  of  whom  they  disapprove,  act  upon  obvious 
and  tangible  principles;  so  do  the  Spenceans,  Spa-fieldians  and 
Nottingham  conspirators.  That  ^  seven  halfpenny  loaves  should 
be  sold  for  a  penny,' — that '  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops,' — and  that  '  the  realm  should  be  all  in  common,' — have 
been  the  watch-words  of  insurrection  among  the  vulgar,  from  Jack 
Straw's  time  to  the  present,  and,  if  neither  honest  nor  prj^isewor- 
tfay,  are  at  least  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible.  But  the  frenzy 
which  makes  individuals  of  birth  and  education  hold  a  language  as 
if  they  could  be  willing  to  risk  the  destruction  of  their  native  coun- 
tiy,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for. 
To  believe  tliat  these  persons  would  accelerate  a  desolation  in  which 
they  tliemselves  directly,  or  through  their  nearest  and  dearest  con- 
nections, must  widely  share,  merely  to  remove  an  obnoxious  minis- 
ter, would  be  to  form  a  hasty  and  perhaps  a  false  judgment  of  them. 
The  truth 'seems  to  be,  that  the  English,  even  those  from  whom 
better  thhigs  might  be  expected,  are  born  to  be  the  dupes  of  jug- 
glers and  mountebanks  in  all  professions.     It  is  not  only  in  physic 
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that  the  names  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  decorate  occasionally  the 
list  of  cures  to  which  the  empiric  appeals  as  attesting  the  force 
of  his  remedy.  Religion,  in  the  last  age,  and  politics  in  the  present, 
have  had  their  quacks,  who  substituted  words  for  sense,  and  theo- 
retical dogmata  for  the  practice  of  every  duty. — But  whether  in  re- 
ligion, or  politics,  or  physic,  one  general  mark  distinguishes  the 
empiric ;  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  without  interruption  of  business, 
or  pleasure — the  proselyte  to  be  saved  without  reformation  of  the 
future,  or  repentance  of  the  past — the  country  to  be  made  happy 
by  an  alteration  in  its  political  system ;  and  all  the  vice  and  misery 
which  luxury  and  poor's  rates,  a  crouded  population,  and  decayed 
niorality  can  introduce  into  the  community,  to  be  removed  by  ex- 
tending farther  political  rights  to  those  who  daily  show  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  taught  the  purpose  for  which  those  they  already  enjoy 
were  entrusted  to  them.  That  any  one  above  the  rank  of  an  inte- 
IFested  demagogue  should  teach  this  is  wonderful — that  any  should 
believe  it  except  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  is  more  so — but  vanity 
makes  as  many  dupes  as  folly. 

If,  however,  these  gentlemen  will  needs  identify  their  own  cause 
with  that  of  their  country's  enemies,  we  can  forgive  them  as  losers, 
who  have  proverbial  leave  to  pout.  And  when,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  they  term  the  great,  the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo  the 
*  carnage  of  Saint  Jean,'  we  can  forgive  that  too,  since,  trained  iq 
the  school  of  revolutionary  France,  they  must  necessarily  abhor 
those 

■ — —  whose  art  was  of  such  power 

It  couW  controul  their  dam's  God  Setebos, 

And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

From  the  dismal  denunciations  which  Lord  Byron,  acting  more 
upon  his  feeling  than  his  judgment,  has  made  against  our  country, 
although 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe, 
we  entertain  no  fears — ^none  whatever. — 

At  home,  the  noble  author  may  hear  of  better  things  than  '  a 
permanent  army  and  a  suspended  Habeas  Corpus' — he  may  hear  of 
an  improving  revenue  and  increasing  public  prosperity.  And  while 
he  continues  abroad  he  may  haply  call  to  mind,  that  the  Pilgrim^ 
whom,  eight  yearsj  since,  the  universal  domination  of  France  com-^ 
pelled  to  wander  into  distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  now  at 
liberty  to  travel  where  he  pleases,  certain  that  there  is  not  a  corner 
of  the  civilized  world  where  his  title  of  Englishman  will  not  ensure 
him  a  favourable  and  respectful  reception. 
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Art.  X. — Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Edited  from  Manuscript  Journals,  by  Robert  Walpole,  M.  A. 

London.  1817.  pp.  xxii.  607. 
n^HE  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Turkish  empire  is 
•*■  placed,  bdth  with  regard  to  its  geographical  features,  and  the 
economy  of  its  civil  government,  are  such  as  present  the  most  for- 
midable obiitacles  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  Some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting portions  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  intersected  with  few 
high-ways,  and  those  few  of  the  worst  description;  affording 
scarcely  any  accommodations,  whether  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  of  facility  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 
A  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  unhealthiness  of  certain  spots,  and 
indcjed,  at  certain  seasons,  of  the  country  in  general;  a  scourge 
which,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  natural  and 
inevitable  lot  of  the  soil  or  atmosphere;  but  the  result  of  that  sloth 
and  neglect,  which  suffer  the  juices  of  the  earth  to  putrefy,  and 
evaporate  in  pestilential  exhalations.  Add  to  these  obstacles,  the 
unsettled  state  of  all  the  out-lying  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  animosity  which  subsists  betvi^een  the  enslaved  descen- 
dants of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes  and  their  barbarous  masters, 
the  facilities  which  are  afforded  to  robbers  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  the  misgovernment  of  the  Turks,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
by  him,  who  should  undertake  to  give  a  complete  account  of  any 
extensive  portion  of  that  great  empire.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  long 
as  the  Ottoman  government  subsists,  we  must  be  content  to  receive 
our  information  about  it  in  driblets,  a  little  from  one  traveller  and 
a  little  from  another,  as  the  relaxations  of  Turkish  insolence  and 
inhospitality,  and  the  intervals  of  the  maUaria  and  the  plague  may 
allow  them  to  glean  it. 

Un]der  these  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  approve  of  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  adopted,  of  collecting  from  various 
intelligent  and  learned  travellers,  who  have  visited  of  late  years  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  such  extracts  from  their  journals 
and  port-folios  as  were  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  its  pre- 
sent condition  and  ancient  grandeur,  its  geography,  antiquities,  and 
natural  history,  to  be  laid  before  the  public  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
spective authors.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not,  by  this  method,  get  a 
well-digested  and  uniform  book  of  travels,  whether  we  regard  the 
subjects  or  the  style.  But  as  travels  are  written  in  these  days,  we 
believe  that  this  is  no  loss.  We  obtain  the  actual  observations  of 
each  traveller,  made  on  the  spot,  not  amplified  and  dressed  up  with 
the  fruits  of  subsequent  researches  in  other  men's  writings,  but  a 
jliteral  and  correct  account  of  the  state  in  which  things  :were  actually 

found. 
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found.  And  diis  is  precisely  what  we  want.  As  the  trade  of  book« 
making  now  goes^  we  reckon  that  die  contents  of  the  present  worl^ 
mighty  with  due  management^  have  been  expanded  into  six  volumes 
quarto.  It  is  true  that  all  the  papers  in  the  compilation  before  us 
are  not  of  the  description  above-mentioned.  Some  of  them  are  on 
matters  of  pure  speculation,  and  are  perhaps  rather  out  of  place  in 
the  present  collection.  Nor  do  we  exactly  see  what  business  a 
dissertation  on  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  or  the  journal  of  an  expe- 
dition into  Nubia,  can  have  in  '  Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.'  However,  valuable  information  we  are  glad  to  have  in 
any  shape  or  place ;  and  therefore  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  for  introducing  us  to  good  company,  even  though  somewhat 
unexpectedly. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  which  compose  the  volume, 
relate,  as  might  be  expected,  to  Greece,  both  within  and  without 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  The  prin- 
cipal contributors  are  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Morritt,  the  late 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  Dr.  Hunt,  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  Mr.  Hawkin5, 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  late  Colonel  Squire,  Mr.  Wilkius,  and  the  editor 
himself.  Prefixed  is  a  very  confused  and  dingy-looking  map  of 
ancient  Greece,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  to 
the  travelled  or  untravelled  reader.  In  the  preliminary  discourse, 
Mr.  Walpole  discusses  at  length  the  various  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  researches  of  the  traveller  in  Greece,  the  chief  of  which 
we  have  already  briefly  touched  upon.  It  appears,  from  some  re* 
marks  of  that  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  Mr.  Hawkins,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  depopulated  state  of  Greece  and  Syria,  there 
IS  no  considerable  district  which  is  not  exposed  to  some  degree  of 
mal-aria.  The  spots  in  Greece,  he  observes,  where  it  is  most 
noxious,  are  salt-works  and  rice-grounds.  At  Milo,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  four-fifths  of  the  population  have  been 
swept  away  in  consequence  of  the  establii^hment  of  a  small  salt- 
work.  This  may,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing,  that  in  proportion  as  the  salt-works  are  profitable,  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  neglected.  The  same 
lamentable  effects  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  rice  in  the 
fertile  low  grounds  of  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  mal-aria  seems 
to  be  every  year  extending  the  sphere  of  its  baneful  influence.  We 
may,  perhaps,  collect,  from  a  little  piece  of  local  history  preserved 
by  tlie  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  •  v.  Aair/f,  that  the 
aXoTTTiyia  of  Ephesus  were  productive  of  similar  efiects  upon  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  Dr. 
Hunt's  account  of  the  salt-springs  at  Tousla  in  the  Troad,  that  no 
insalubrious  influence  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  brine; 
for  at  one  of  the  springs  a  bath  has  been  built,  tlie  roof  of  which 
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is  covered  with  votive  offerings  from  the  patients  m  )io  have  used  it. 
Pausai^ias  (x.  f  7-)  says  of  Sardinia  that  the  air  was  turbid  and  un- 
wholesome ;  the  causes  of  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
ci^stallization  of  the  salt  and  the  oppressive  breezes  from  the  south. 

The  first  contribution  is  an  interesting  detail  by  Mr.  Morritt  of 
a  Journey,  performed  in  179^9  through  the  district  of  Maina  in  the 
Morea.  As  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers  are  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Mainiots,  we  shall  extract  a  short  account  of 
this  interesting  people  from  Mr.  Morritt's  narrative. 

The  Maina  iucludes  that  part  of  the  country  anciently  called 
JLaconia,  which  lies  between  the  gulfs  of  Messene  and  Gythium, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  from  which 
a  chain  of  rugged  mountains  descends  to  Cape  Matapan,  the 
southern  termination  of  the  country.  It  is  watered  by  the  Pamisus, 
now  the  Pirnatza,  the  broadest  river  of  the  Peloponnese.  The 
plaius  round  Calamata,  a  town  towards  the  N.  W «,  are  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  abounding  with  the  cactus,  or  prickly-pear,  the* 
white  mulberry,  (on  which  great  numbers  of  silk-worms  are  fed,) 
olives,  and  various  fruit-trees. 

*  The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  plan  not  unusual  in  this  part  of  the 
Morea,  and  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  against  the 
attacks  of  the  pirates  that  infest  the  coast.  Each  house  is  a  separate 
edifice,  ahd  many  of  them  are  high  square  towers  of  brown  stone,  built 
while  the  Venetians  had  possession  of  the  country.  The  lower  storj 
serves  chiefly  for  offices  or  warehouses,  and  the  walls  are  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  the  use  of  musketry,  while  the  doors  are  stn>Dgly  barri- 
cadoed.' 

This  style  of  building  we  believe  to  have  been  universal  in  ancient 
times  in  maritime  villages  and  lone  houses.''^ 

The  government  of  the  Maina  in  1795  resembled  that  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  former  times.  Over  each  district  presided  a 
capitanO;  whose  residence  was  a  fortified  tower,  answering  exactly, 
not  only  to  the  small  fortresses  with  which  Walter  Scott  has  made 
08  all  so  familiar,  but  to  the  T6g(ns  of  Asidates  which  Xenophon 
describes  in  the  Anabasis,  and  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  kind  of  building  inhabited  by  the  chieftains  of  tribes  in  a 
semibarbarous  state.  Lach  chief,  besides  his  own  domain,  received 
I  tithe  of  the  produce  from  the  land  of  his  retainers.  The  different 
::hiefs  were  independent  of  one  another,  although  nominally  subor- 
lioate  to  the  most  powerful  capilano  of  the  district,  who  usually 
3ore  the  title  of  Bey  of  the  Maina,  a  dignity  which  was  ratified  by 
i  femian  from  the  Porte.     In  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  the 

*  We  tind  ill  this  neiglibourhoiMl,  hs  in  luaiiv  uth^r  pans  uf  Cireecc,  a  place  called 
*al«o-castro.  It  seems  that  this  termination  of  castro,  in  the  topography  of  modem 
3reece«  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  and  fortification,  as  amongst  uscester,  or 
Tt  or  Chester,  denotes  tlie  situation  of  a  Plomnn  enfiampment. 

Mainioti: 
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Mainiots  to  submit  to  the  charatch^  or  poll-tax,  they  had  been  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  Turks,  wlio  had  invariably  failed,  not  less 
from  the  determined  resistance  of  this  warlike  tribe,  than  from  the 
inaccessible  nature  of  their  country.  On  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  by 
sea,  the  coast  is  immediately  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  retire  to 
the  strong  holds  of  Taygetus.  They  are  all  expert  at  the  use  of  the 
rifle ;  and  vi'hile  defended  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  rocks  to 
the  north,  and  a  craggy  tempestuous  shore  to  the  south,  they  may 
continue  to  defy  the  cumbrous  manoeuvres  of  an  ill-appointed  and 
worse-commanded  Turkish  force. 

In  the  war  which  the  Russians,  with  a  cruel  and  defective  policy, 
incited  the  Greeks  to  wage  against  their  oppressors,  a  combined 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Maina  by  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  and  an  army  rated,  by  the  Mainiots,  at  20,000  men.  A  heap 
of  bones,  whitened  by  the  sun,  near  the  town  of  Cardamyle,  at 
tested  the  result  of  the  attack  by  sea. 

That  by  land  was  equally  disastrous  to  the  assailants. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  Mr.  Morritt  found  to  be  tolerably  versed  in 
Romaic  literature,  and  some  suflliciently  masters  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage to  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon;  that  is,  we  suppose,  to 
collect  the  substance  of  those  authors ;  for  as  to  readingy  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  would  venture  any  odds,  that  no  Mai- 
niot  chief  could  make  apt  sense  of  a  chapter  of  Herodotus. 
The  laws  of  hospitality  were  observed  with  the  strictest  punctili- 
ousness; the  letters  of  recommendation,  like  the  o-t/jx/SoXa  of  older 
times,  ensured  the  travellers  a  friendly  attention  while  they  staid, 
and  a  safe  escort  when  they  departed,  in  conformity  to  the  precept 
of  Homer — 

the  force  of  which  is  imperfectly  expressed  by  Pope, 
Welcome  the  coining,  speed  the  going  guest. 
The  religion  of  the  Mainiots  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  with 
all  its  mummery.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in  their  character  was 
their  domestic  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  The  women  were 
neither  secluded  nor  enslaved,  and  consequently  neither  corrupted 
Dor  ignorant.  They  partook  in  the  management  of  their  families 
and  the  education  of  their  children.  Instances  of  conjugal  infide- 
lity were  extremely  rare,  which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  first  advances  may 
chance  to  be  received.  The  German  Phemius  of  a  certain  capi- 
tano,  an  accomplished  lyrist,  who  scraped  a  three-stringed  rebeck, 

haviqg 
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ftaviiig  oflfeuded  a  pretty  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  bj  some  in- 
discreet proposals,  she  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead  on  the 
apot.  Indeed  the  Mainiot  ladies  are  altogether  most  formidable 
personages.  Not  content  with  *  love's  artillery,'  which  Mr.  Mor- 
jitt  describes  as  being  by  no  means  of  an  inefficieht  description, 
they  were  seen  by  him  slinging  stones  and  bullets  at  a  mark,  with 
great  expertness. 

Mr.  Morritt  describes  an  interesting  visit  to  Zanetachi  Kutu- 
phari,  a  capitano  of  consideration,  and  his  niece  Helena,  a  young 
widow  and  a  wealthy  capitanessa.  At  an  audience  with  which  she 
honoured  our  travellers,  this  lady  wore  a  light  blue  shawl-gown  em- 
broidered with  gold,  a  sash  loosely  tied  round  her  waist,  and  a  short 
vest,  without  sleeves,  of  embroidered  crimson  velvet;  over  these 
was  a  dark  velvet  Polbnese  mantle,  with  wide  and  open  sleeves, 
richly  embroidered.  On  her  head  was  a  green  velvet  cap,  also  em- 
broidered w^th  gold.  A  white  and  gold  muslin  shawl  fixed  on  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  across  her  bosom  under  the  left  arm, 
floated  over  the  coionet  and  hung  to  the  ground  behind  her.  Her 
uncle's  dress  was  still  more  magnificent.  Mr.  Morritt  was  in- 
formed, that  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Mainiots  can  bring  12,000 
men  into  the  field. 

From  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  upon  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  same  district,  we  learn  that  the  white  mulberry-tree  is 
called  jUroJgia,  the  black  a-vxaiilvicu  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  throw 
some  light  upon  the  names  o-uxa/tivo^  and  (rvxofiogegt^  (both  applied 
by  St.  Luke  to  a  tree  which  was  probably  the  mulberry-tree,)  about 
which  the  commentators  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp observes  that  caprification  is  still  practised.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  meet  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  principle  of  this 
operation. 

The  long  debated  question  relating  to  the  treasures  of  ancient 
literature,  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  Colleges  of  Dervises  at  Con- 
stantinople, has  at  length  been  settled  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Hunt  and  the  late  Professor  Carlyle;  and  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries is,  that  ^  in  none  of  those  vast  collections  is  there  a  single  clas- 
sical fragment  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  either  original  or  trans- 
lated. The  volumes  were  in  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish ;  and  of 
all  of  them  Mr.  Carlyle  took  exact  catalogues.'  Surely  this  is  too 
•weeping  a  sentence.  It  was  not  possible  for  these  gentlemen, 
without  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves,  to  ascertain  that 
tbev  contained  no  translated  fragments  of  a  classical  author.  We 
thimc  it,  on  the  contrary,  very  probable,  that  some  of  the  Arabic 
MSS.  may  contain  portions  of  Aristotle  or  Galen,  or  of  later 
Greek  writers.     It  appears  from  Professor  Carlyle's  description, 

that 
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that  the  library  of  the  seraglio  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  is  not  more  than  twelve  yards  in  length  from  the  extremity  of 
one  arm  to  that  of  the  other.  It  contains  1294  MSS.,  mostly 
Arabic,  with  a  few  of  the  best  Turkish  writers.  The  Professor 
must  have  made  good  use  of  his  time,  for  during  his  short  stay  in 
the  seraglio  *  he  is  certain  that  there  was  not  one  volume  which  he 
did  not  separately  examine;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  moulahs^  who  accompanied  him,  from  making  out  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  whole ;'  and,  indeed,  if  the  moulahs  ^ad  been  out 
of  the  way,  it  would  have  required  a  quick  eye,  and  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  1294  oriental  MSS.  in  two 
or  three  hours.  He  obtained,  however,  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  the  largest  in  the  empire,  and  even 
got  permission  to  carry  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  to  England. 
These,  together  with  a  lai^e  collection  of  Arabic  MSS.,  were  trans- 
mitted, we  believe,  to  this  country,  and  deposited  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  library  at  Lambeth,  by  the  munificence  of  the  present  pri- 
mate. We  are,  however,  not  quite  certain  whetlier  Mr.  Carlyledid 
not  misunderstand  the  permission  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  for  we  have  heard  it  reported,  that  this 
venerable  dignitary  of  the  Greek  church  has  reclaimed  his  valuable 
MSS.  And  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  one  of  Dr.  Hun^i 
papers,  that  the  volumes  were  only  lent. 

'  The  patriarch  behaved  to  us  with  the  utmost  liberality,  not  only 
sending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  assist  us  in  making  a  catalogue  of  the 
library,  but  allowing  us  to  take  any  of  the  manuscripts  we  might  wish 
to  send  to  England  for  the  purpose  rf  being  examined  and  collated.  Such 
as  we  thought  interesting  or  curious  were  forwarded  to  London  along 
with  those  procuied  from  the  Prince's  islands;  and  they  are  now  is  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth*! — p.  85. 

lu  truth  we  are  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  facility  with  which 
the  professor  was  permitted  to  bring  away  from  more  than  one  li- 
4>rary  *  several  of  what  he  judged  to  be  the  most  curious  MSS.* — 
as  for  instance,  six  from  the  famous  library  of  St.  Saba.  We  had 
been  led  to  understand  that  the  alienation  of  this  kind  of  property 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
professor  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  for  during  a  stay  of 
three  weeks  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos,  he  tells  ns  (p.  196) 
that  he  examined  almost  13,000  MSS.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  570  per  diem.  Of  these  he  made  out  a  *  a  very  detailed  ca- 
talogue.' Had  he  lived  to  publish  this  it  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  Bihiiotkeca;.  ^ 

Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers  contain  some  interesting  details  upon  the 
present  state  of  Attica,  its  statistics  aud  natural  history;  and  a 
pleasing  account  of  the  monasteries  oo  Mount  Athos  is  given  by 

Dr. 
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Dr.  HuBt.  Upon  his  setting  out  from  Constantinople  to  visit  the 
Holy  Mountain,  the  dragomen  spoke  much  of  the  ignorance  and 
vices  of  the  Greek  caloyers;  but  Dr.  Hunt  observes  that  their  re- 

1>resentation  was  very  incorrect.  He  .considers  that  the  kind  of  re- 
igious  republic^  which  subsists  there,  contributes  to  preserve  the 
language  of  Greece  from  further  corruption,  and  checks  the  defec- 
tion of  Christians  to  Mahometanism.  Most  of  the  Greek  didas- 
caloi,  or  schoolmasters,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  are 
selected  fcom  that  place.  ^  If  it  sometimes  hides  a  culprit  who  has 
fled  from  public  justice,  yet  that  criminal  most  probably  reforms 
his  life  in  a  residence  so  well  calculated  to  bring  his  mind  to  re- 
flection.' A  better  defence  would  be,  that  the  manner  in  which 
justice  is  administered  in  Turkey,  makes  it  very  probable,  that,  in 
five  instances  out  of  six,  the  culprit  who  seeks  an  asylum  at  Mount 
Athos  may  be  an  innocent  person. 

In  a  paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Davison's,  and  in  the  editor's  note,  we 
are  presented  with  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Pom- 
pey's  pillar,  as  it  is  called — an  appellation,  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  tne  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  By  means  of  an  ac- 
curate measurement  with  the  theodolite,  the  pillar  was  found  to  be 
iiiilety-two  feet  in  height,  without  taking  into  account  the  separate 
stoi|es,  by  which  it  is  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  circum- 
ference, at  the  base,  is  twenty-seven  feet  and  a  half.  The  sup- 
port of  the  column  is  an  inverted  obelisk,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics ;  a  circumstance,  says  Shaw,  which  may  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  the  pillar  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptians,  who  would 
not  have  buried  their  sacred  inscriptions,  but  liy  the  Grjeeks  or  Ro- 
mans, nay  later  perhaps  than  Strabo.  The  suspicion  is  probably  just : 
but  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is  not  very  forcible.  By  some  of  the 
Arabic  writers  this  pillar  is  called  '  Amoud  al  Sawary,' '  the  pillar 
of  the  colonnades,'  an  allusion  to  the  porticoes  with  which  it  was 
surrounded  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 

It  appears,  from  some  observations  of  M.  Quatrem^re,  that  there 
was  a  prefect  of  Egypt  named  Pompeius  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
'which,  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
opinion,  that  this  column  was  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian  by 
a  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Pooipeius.  Major  Missett  informed 
Mr.  W.  Turner  that  the  letters  AIOK.  H.  I  ANON  were  con- 
sidered, by  those  who  had  lately  visited  Egypt,  as  discernible ;  and 
Colonel  Leake  gives  the  word  *  Diocletian'  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  made  by  himself  and  Colonel  Squire.  Dr.  Clarke, 
hq||ever,  proposes  to  read  AIONAAPIANON.  So  far  the  Editor. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  inscription  was  clearly  deciphered  by  our 
officers  in  Egypt  to  the  following  extent. 

TO 
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TO flTATONAYTOKPATOPA  ^ 

TONnOAIOYXONAAESANAPEIAS 

AIOK  .  HTIANON  TON TON 

no EnAPXOZAITTnTOT. 

Lord  Valentia,  by  the  help  of  scaffolding  and  plaster,  made  out. 
more  of  it,  but  unfortunately  lost  his  copy.  Scarcely  any  part 
of  it  can  be  discovered  without  intense  attention.  Mr.  W.  Turner, 
at  noon,  which  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  inspecUng  the  in- 
scription, distinguished  AIO,  and  under  that,  IIO — and  felt  no 
doubt  that  the  character  following  the  AIO  was  a  mutilated  e1« 
Upon  the  whole,  then.  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  seems  to  be  untenable; 
and  we  may  conclude,  with  great  probability,  that  this  celebrated 
pillar  was  in  fact  erected  by  Pompeius,  a  prefect  of  Egypt,  in 
honour  of  Diocletian. 

In  the  Catacombs  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Davison  found  many 
remains  of  Alexandrian  painting  upon  the  walls.  In  the  temples 
of  Tentyra,  Thebes  and  Diospolis,  the  colours  are  still  fresh  and 
vivid.  It  is  well  known,  both  from  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
authors,  and  from  traces  of  the  custom  which  are  still  visible, 
that  the  Greek  sculptures  were  frequently  painted.  Several  in* 
stances  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  observes,  (p.  381,) 
that  *  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  ypafco  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  express  a  combination  of 'sculpture  and  painting.' 
We  believe  not :  ypd^eiv  never  signifies  more  than  to  '  delineate' 
or  ^  paint;'  but  since  it  was  customary  to  paint  sculpture,  the  word 
ypd^eiv  may  have  been  used  of  a  relievo,  taking  the  previous 
carving  for  granted.  The  passage  of  Pliny  which  the  learned 
Editor  adduces  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  of  no  force.  '  Fuisse 
Panaenum  fratrem  ejus,  qui  et  clypeum  intus  pinxit  Elide 
Minervae.'  Heyne  observes,  that  instead  of  painting,  we  should 
have  expected  some  bas-relief  within  the  shield,  consistently  with 
what  Pliny  relates  elsewhere  of  the  buckler  of  Minerva  in  the 
Parthenon,  scuti  concava  parte  deorum  et  gigantum  dimicationem 
coelavit.  Heyne  supposes,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  or  the  author 
whom  he  followed,  misunderstood  the  word  iypot^s,  which  was 
employed  to  signify  work  in  bas-relief;  and  this  is  also  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  opinion :  that  it  should  be  so,  surprises  us  a  little,  seeing  he 
has  mentioned  this  Panasnus  as  a  painter  in  p.  378.  That  there 
was  a  bas-relief  on  the  interior  of  the  shield,  is  very  probable ;  but 
Phidias  carved,  and  Pansenus  painted  it,  as  he  did  the  statue  of 
Olympian  Jove.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354.  voXKoi  Ss  (rvviwpa^s  r^ 
^eiSia  Uavatvog  6  ^ayypoi^oSf  o^eX^i^otJ^  cSv  at/rotJ  xai  <fvvepyiXaBoSf 
vpo$  Trfv  Totj  ^oivcv  xaTao-x«;)fv,  hoi  ttjv  twv  ^peoiMiroov  xo(rfji,yia-nfhui 
fj^iXuTTu  rrjg  s(r^Tog,  [The  MS.  author  Whom  Pliny  used,  had 
uieX^os  for  e&s\^ihi$f  probably  by  the  inadvertence  of  the  copyist. 

Pantaenus, 
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PantsDUS,  for  so  the  name  should  be  writteD,  was  the  nephew  of 
I^idiasJ. — ielxvurm  ie  xoH  ypaf^ot)  ttoAAoI  ts  xou  BavfMtara)  Trep)  to 
UpSiff  hcslvov  ipyoL.  So  Nicias  was  employed  to  colour  the  statues 
Siade  by  Praxiteles.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  '  Hie  est  Nicias^  de  quo 
^cebat  Praxiteles,  interrogatus  qu%  maxime  opera  sua  probarit  in 
marmoribusy  quibus  Nipias  roanum  adtnovisset:  tantum  circunp- 
litioni  ejus  tribuit.'  This  practice,  which  is  altogether  adverse  to 
Ae  taste  of  modern  times,  jseems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  all  the 
people  of  antiquity.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  the  accounts  which  ac* 
companied  tlie  drawings  made  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  and 
presented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  says,  that  in  the  chapel  of 
Isb,  the  image  of  that  goddess  still  retains  the  coat  of  paint ;  her 
lobe  being  of  a  purple  hue.  Something  therefore  may  be  said,  on 
the  score  of  precedent,  in  behalf  of  the  richly  gilt  and  painted 
images  of  saints  which  decorate  the  Romish  churches,  as  well  as  of 
the  gorgeous,  robes  and  wigs  of  many  of  our  English  worthies  of 
former  times,  whose  costume  still  liv^s  in  marble  and  vermilion. 
jShakspeare,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  represents  the  statue  of  Her- 
ipione  as  painted  by  Giulio  Romano, 

The  first  instance  which  Mr.  Walpole  adduces,  is  from  £lian, 
diuxiyei  t^v  vfo^iv  toO  Ti^mo^  to  ypafifMi, — where,  says  Cuper, 
ypai^iMi  may  mean  a  statue;  which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
denying. 

The  second  is  from  Atheneus,  oi  voir^rci  xai  ol  ypa^it^  vAeiy 
«5tov  sv  voTVjgico  hii,vioXiiyri(ray,  where  Casaubon  says  *  per  pic^orw 
lAtellige  omnes  simulacrorum  artifices.'  The  fact  is,  that  ypet^sl$ 
u  a  mere  ^apeihip$oDfJM  of  Casaubon.  The  old  and  genuine  lection 
is  01  ^oiKiTai  xoi)  (Tuyypa^eis  *  the  poets  and  historians.' 

The  third  is  from  an  epigram  of  Antipater,  xax  &jopo<f>oy 
ypttirrov  riyog,  which  Mr.  Walpole  translates,  *  on  the  weH-roofed 
pediment,  sculptured  and  painted,'  in  which  version  Tsyoi  is  im- 
fit>perly  rendered  pediment,  and  the  words  in  italics  are  a  gra- 
tuitous additio;].  if  it  be  true  that  the  roofs  or  ceilings  of  houses 
were  frequently  carved  and  painted,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
there  is  any  allusion  to  carving  in  the  word  ypi(pcoi  A  roof  which 
was  both  carved  and  painted  might  be  called  indifferently  ^  the 
carved  roof,'  or  *  the  painted  roof.' 

The  fourth  is  from  an  epigram  of  Perses,  Brunck.  Anal.  ii.  p.  4. 
AnTiaia  Miniov>^Mj  rl  toi  xa»  kr*  iqif  ovroc 

where  .rJ^oj  may  perhaps  mean  a  sculptured  image,  but  ypsiirrog 
tertmmly  means  only  painted.  Mr.  Walpole  has  observed,  in  p.  378, 
diat  the  custom  of  painting  tombs  was  common  in  Greece.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  assert,  thaty^a^fiv  wasner^r  used  of  a  statue  or  re- 
Ueoo,  except  with  reference  to  the  painting.  The  yguwra)  eUivis^ 
VOL-  XIX,  NO.  x:$:xvii,  q  which 
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v^hicb  we  find  occasionally  mentioDed,  may  seern  at  first  sight 
more  favourable  to  Mr.  Walpole's  opinioii;  but  even  these,  we  be- 
lieve, were  no  more  than  portraits.  Inscript.  op.  Spon.  MiscelL  p. 
344.  kyeSfivon  $6  aurotJ  elxovot  ygoxnjv.  This  was  an  honour  fre;* 
quently  paid  to  illustrious  men..  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Fit.  Isocr,  p. 
839*  C  ify  $6  avrov  yoetirni  sSxcJv  h  too  UofiMslco.  Strabo  xiv.  p. 
648.  xai  ij  irarg)^  S*  lycotveog  avTOV  ijufijtre,  isrog^Jgav  IvWo-ao-a  Ugoofievr^y 
rov  Sco(riWXi8o^  Aio$*  xa^airBg  xoii  V  ygaTThj  elxeoy  Ijx^avt^ei  ^  Iv  rp 
&yogSi,  Amasis  presented  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  elKovot  eoourou 
yqetirrijv,  says  Herodotus  ii.  1 8^.  So  Pausanias  v.  1 6.  xoti  ^  uvaielval 
G-^KTtv  lo-Ti  yga^aiiivoiis  elxova;,  having  caused  their  own  portraits 
to  be  painted.     Hence  B\xovoypa(pos,  Aristot.  Poet.  28. 

At  p.  425  we  are  presented  with  a  valuable  dissertation  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Attica. 
Many  learned  men  have  doubted  whether  the  Athenians  ever 
coined  any  gold  motiey.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  they  never  did, 
except  perhaps  a  few  pieces  on  some  particular  occasions.  Gold 
coin  was  current  at  Athens,  but  it  was  of  foreign  coinage ;  either 
the  stater  of  Persia,  of  iBgina,  of  Cyzicum  or  some  other  town; 
and  when  gold  coin  is  spoken  of  generally,  under  the  name  of 
^pvcovs  or  frraTrip,  we  are  to  understand  the  Aapetxog.  The  autho- 
rities by  which  we  could  support  this  opinion  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  our  pages.  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  speaks  of  a 
gold  coinage,  greatly  alloyed  with  copper;  and  calls  the  pieces 
wovijpfli  ;(aXxia,  which  words  the  learned  Corsini  {Diss,  XII.  p. 
925.)  misunderstands,  as  being  spoken  of  copper  money.    It  is 

Eoibable  that  from  its  extreme  badness  it  was  not  long  current, 
ord  Aberdeen  justly  observes  tl\at 
*  The  currency  of  the  silver  money  of  Athens  was  almost  universal, 
owing  to  the  deservedly  high  reputation  for  purity  which  it  possessed; 
and  on  this  account  we  find  several  cities  of  Crete  copying  precisely  in 
their  coins  the  design,  weight  and  execution  of  the  Attic  tetradrachms, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  the  barbarians.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  general  use  and  estimation  of  the  produce  of  the  Attic 
mines  contributed  to  render  the  Athenians  averse  from  a  coinage  of 
another  metal,  which,  by  supplying  the  place  of  silver  money  at  home,' 
might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  lessen  its  reputation  abroad.' — p.  445. 

The  Attic  tetradrachm  seems  to  have  obtained  as  extensive  a 
currency  in  ancient  times,  as  the  Spanish  dollar  since  the  disc^oveiy 
of  the  silver  mines  of  the  new  world ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
following  remarks  are  important  and  original. 

^  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  numismatical  difficulties  is  tbe 
c^use  of  the  manifest  neglect,  both  in  -design  and  execution,  which  if 
invariably  to  be  «iet  with  in  tbe  silver  money  of  Athens ;  in  which  tbe 
affectation  of  an  archaic  style  of  work  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rudeness  of  remote  antiquity.    Different  attempts  have  been  made  to 

elucidatd 
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elucidate  th^  subject :  De  Pauw  affirms  that,,  owing  to  a  wise  ecooomy^^ 
tlie  roagistrates,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the  coipage  of  silver, 
employed  none  but  inferior  artists  in  making  the  design,  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  process,  ah  hypothesis  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  characteristic  magnificence  of  the  republic.  Pinkerton  asserts,  that 
it  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  excellence  of  the  artists  being 
such  as  to  occasion  all  the  good  to  be  called  into  other  countries,  and 
Bone  but  the  bad  left  at  home;  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  Athens  came  to  be  so  long  honoured  both  by  the  presence 
and  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Zeuxis  and  Apelles/* 

*  The  Attic  silver  was  of  acknowledged  purity,  and  circulated  very 
-extensively  :  the  Athenian  merchants,  particularly  in  their  commercial 
<U»iings  with  the  more  distant  and  barbarous  nations,  appear  frequently 
to  have  made  their  payments  in  it.  The.  barbarians  being  once  im- 
pressed with  these  notions  of  its  purity,  the  government  of  Athens,  in 
«I!  probability,  was  afraid  materially  to  change  that  style  and  appear- 
ance by  which  their  money  was  known  and  valued  among  these  people. 
A  similar  proceeding  in  the  stale  of  Venice  throws  the  strongest  light 
on  the  practice  of  the  Athenians.  The  Venetian  sechin  is  perhaps  the 
most  unseemly  of  the  coins  of  modem  Europe :  it  has  loiig  been  the 
current  gold  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  which  its  purity  is  universally 
and  justly  esteemed  ;  any  change  in  its  appearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Venetian  government  would  have  tended  to  create  distrust.^ 

We:  agree  wkh  the  editor  in  considering  these  remarks  of  the 
£arl  of  Aberdeen,  as  affording  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  in  question,  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  offered. 
We  cannot  help  adducing  a  testimony  in  favour  of  his  lordship'^ 
bypothesisj  from  a  quarter,  where  one  would  not  expect  to  meet 
with  any  thing  bearing  upon  a  question  of  this  kind.  Sir  W. 
lyAvenant^  in  his  Prologue  to  *  The  Wits,'  says  that  there  are 
tome 

< who  would  the  world  persuade 

Tht^t  gold  is  better,  when  the  stamp  is  bad, 

And  that  an  ugly,  ragged  piece  of  eight. 

Is  ever  true  in  mettal  and  in  weight. 

As  if  a  guiimy  and  louis  had  less 

Intrinsick  value  for  their  handsomeness.' 

If  merit  depended;  in  poetry  as  well  as  numismatics,  upon 
'  ugliness'  and  ^  raggedness,'  these  verses  of.  Sir  William  would  be, 
in  their  way,  perfect  Attic  tetradrachms.  The  present  volume 
has  also  been  enriched  by  the  same  accurate  and  learned  nobleman 
^Kvith  an  account  of  two  very  curious  and  interestuig  marbles,  found 
at  Amycla;,  in  Laconia,  which  is  the  place  where  the  Abb6  Four- 
sont  pretended  to  have  found  his  celebrated  inscriptions,  the  spu« 
riousness  of  which  has  been  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight.  Of  the  two  pieces  of  sculpture  described  by  the  Earl  of 
*  Qu, — How  long  was  A-tlieo^  honoured  by  the  presence  of  sith«r  Zeuxis  or  Apelles? 

Q  2  -  Aberdeen, 
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Aberdeen,  and  copied  in  an  engraving  at  p.  446^  each  represents  a 
hand- basin,  surrounded  with  the  various  implements  of  a  female 
toilet,  combs,  pins,  a  needle  or  bodkin,  perfume-boxes  and  bottles, 
mirrors,  paint-boxes,  curling-irons,  rollers,  toothpicks,  and  red- 
cules  (or  perhaps  night-caps).  What  we  believe  to  be  hand-basim 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  calls  patene.  In  one  of  them  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  AN0OT2H  AAMAINETOT  TnOSTATPIA; 
and  in  the  other,  AATAFHTA  ANTinATPOT  lEPEIA.  The  first 
remark  which  suggests  itself,  upon  inspecting  these  inscriptions,  is, 
that  they  are  not  in  the  Laconic  dialect.  The  only  Doric  form  in 
the  first,  is  the  first  A  in  AAMAINETOT.  In  the  second.  Lord 
Aberdeen  considers  AATATHTA  to  be  for  iVAOATHTA.  But 
AAOAFHTA  assuredly  was  not  a  Greek  proper  name.  We 
Suspect  some  error  in  the  transcript.  Mr.  Walpole  supposes  the 
marbles  to  have  been  offerings  made  by  the  priestesses  Anthusa 
and  Laoageta;  or  as  consecrated  during  the  priesthood  of  those 
women ;  in  which  case  they  may  have  been  presented  by  the 
KOSMHTPIAI  or  ornatrices  of  some  deity.  Caylus  considers  the 
word  TnOSTATPIA  to  signify  sous-preiresse.  Lord  Aberdeen 
thinks  that  it  may  have  some  allusion  to  distribution  or  r^ulated 
measure.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  word  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  uuder-dresser.  ^raroief,  was  one  appellation  of  a  female 
hair-dresser.  Hesych.  Srorpia.  IftTXexrgia.  Now  iftTXcxr^itt  was 
the  same  as  koiAfuoirgia,  a  tire-woman,  one  who  dressed  and  depi- 
lated the  ladies;  as  an  old  grammarian  explains  it;  The  name 
xofAfMurgici  is  derived  from  xoftfti,  a  sort  of  gum,  used  by  females  to 
make  the  plaits  of  their  hair  retain  the  form  which  was  given  them: 
the  profession  itself  was  called  ri^vri  M^ftooTixif.  This  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  a  scholiast  on  Plato ;  to  which,  if  it  were  necessary^ 
we  could  add  much  more,  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  articles,  represented  upon  each  of  these  marbles, 
are  two  pair  of  slippers.  We  have  ^n  epigram  of  Antipater  of 
Sidon,  which  mentions  the  dedication  to  Venus  of  sandals,  amongst 
other  articles  of  dress. 

'SidivZaXu  U.SV  Toi  itolm  iaKimlipiot  tuutol  B/riyva,  jc.  t.  A. 
And  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  sandals 
were  used  at  Amyclae,  where  these  marbles  were  fouud,  and  were 
thence  called  *AjK.(;x\oef  or'AftyjcXatSej,  for  withholding  a  dissertation 
upon  which,  our  readers  will  probably  thank  us ;  as  also  for  the 
suppression  of  a  page  or  two  of  observations  on  the  Caryatides 
of  ancient  architecture,  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  has 
hitherto  been  given,  nor  is  the  matter  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Walpole 
in  his  remarks  at  p.  602^  Mr.  Wilkins  conjectures,  that  these 
Caryatides,  who  are  called  Kopcu  in  a  very  ancient  inscription, 
were,  no  other  than  the  Canephorae. 

Several 
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Several  inscriptions  are  published  for  the  first  tnne  in  this 
Tolonie ;  they  are  generally  well  explained  by  the  learned  editor^ 
but  not  always.  For  instance^  in  p.  457.  we  have  the  following^ 
from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Hawkins  :; — 

FAIOi:  lOYAIOZ  KEAEP  £K 
TflN  lAmN  KATEZKEYA 
SEN  AHMil  TSl  AnOAAANI 
ATON  THN  rnOXflPHTlN 
KAI  rAIOE'lOtAIOSEPMASO 
KAI  M£PKOYnO£  ESTPflZEN  £K 
T«N  lAmN  THN  OAATEIAN*  ADO 
TOY  ZYTOSTAZIOY  MEXPI 
THX  YnoxnPHXEflS. 

'  Caius  Julius  Celer  built,  at  bis  own  expense,  for  the  people  of 
Apc^onia,  the  recess  or  passage ;  and  Cains  Julias  Hernias,  whQ 
is  called  also  Mercupus,  paved  at  his  own  cost  the  broad  court 
leading  from  the  zygostasium  as  far  as  the  recess.' 

Mercupus !  a  pretty  name !  what  c^n  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Ihie  reading  is  MEPK0TP102,  Mercurius?  The  wox»P^*^*^ 
was  a  recess  by  the  side  of  the  street,  resembling,  we  suppose^ 
those  on  Westminster  Bridge;  for  what  purpose  we  need  not  say. 
Zuyocrrfiecriov  should  have  been  translated,  the  weighing  placej  or 
public  steehfurdsj  which,  in  every  city  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
superintended  by  an  officer,  called  prafectus  ponderibus.  Lastly, 
the  concluding  words  should  be  rendered,  '  payed  at  his  own  cost 
the  street  from  the  steelyards  to  the  recess;'  not  ^  leading  from 
the  zygofttasium,'  which  would  have  been  njV  iF?<arelav  viv  atch 
'TuS  ^.  with  the  article  repeated. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  valuable  dissertation  of  Mr. 
Wilkins  upon  a  Greek  inscription,  six  years  older  than  the  date  of 
Euclid's  archonship,  at  which  era  the  Ionic  letters  began  to  be 
;U8ed  at  Athens  in  public  documents.  But  we  observe  some 
inaccuracies,  both  in  the  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  is  given  as 
divested  of  its  archaisms,  and  also  in  the  translation  of  it ;  none, 
however,  of  tnaterial  consequence. 

■  Amongst  other  symptoms  of  the  haste  with  which  this  volume 
has  been  put  together,  is  the  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  plates 
are  in  one  part  and  the  descriptions  of  them  in  another.  Thus,  at 
p.  3^  1  •  we  have  the  representation  of  a  lecythus,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  p.  539.  This  cruse,  which  presents  the  figures  of  two 
horses  and  their  grooms,  is  entitled  AHKT0O2  ATTIK02.  Now 
as  the  book  is  an  English  one,  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
ipving  Greek  titles  to  the  plates ;  which,  to  our  minds,  savours  of 
pedantry.  An  English  hiscription  would  at  all  events  have  avoided 
the  false  concord  of  AijxyBoj  'Attixo j  for  An'xwJoj  'Arnxif. 

q3  The 
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The  editor*^  notes  upon  the  various  communications  display 
extensive  reading;  but  we  wish  he  had  bestowed  a  little  more 
attention  upon  the  correction  of  the  press;  it  is  pity  that  so 
handsome  a  volume  should  be  disfigured  by  so  many  typographical 
errors. 


Art.  XI. — Woman :  a  Poem.     By  the  Author  of  *  The  Heroine." 

12mo.  pp.  121.  'IBIH. 
TTHE  preface  to  this  little  vokime  is  written  with  peculiar  candour 
*^  and  modesty.  Mr.  Barrett^  it  inforins  us,  published,  some  time 
since,  a  poem  on  the  satne  subject,  and  felt  all  the  irritation,  com- 
ihonin  such  cases,  at  finding  it  universally  condemned  by  the<;ritics. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however,  he  himself  began  to  dis- 
cover, that  his  ^  favourite  performance'  was  written  in  a  false  taste; 
and  as,  when  we  begin  to  hate,  we  generally  hate  that  most  which  we 
had  before  loved  best,  so  Mr.  Barrett,  it  seems,  managed  to  coutract 
a  most  unqualified  abhorrence  for  his  quondam  Dalilah.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  drew  his  pen,  with  a  vindictive  resolution  U^ 
exterminate  it  from  every  earthly  library.  We  know  not  where  to 
look  in  the  annals  of  literature  for  a  similar  instance  of  an  author, 
who  professedly  sets  up  himself  against  himself,  and  assiduously  en- 
deavours to  run  down  his  own  production.  At  the  same  time,  we 
trust  he  has  not  acted  in  a  dishonourable  manner  towards  his  earlier 
love,  and  resorted  to  the  contemptible  expedient  of  injurim  it  by 
invidious  attacks  in  the  periodical  journals.  As,  on  this  occasion,  he 
lies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  himself,  he  is  bound,  we  think,  to  exer- 
cise his  power  with  moderation,  and  not  to  take  an  ungenerous  ad- 
vantage of  .his  own  acrimony  against  his  own  work. 

But  while  we  indulge  a  smile  at  the  suicidal  hostility  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  leave  any  ultimate  impression 
of  ridicule  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  critics,  whose  suggestions 
are  almost  always  taken  in  ill  part  by  authors,  we  feel  interested  in 
recommending  to  their  imitation  the  ingenuous  example  of  this 
poet,  and  in  calling  their  especial  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  his  preface.  After  acquainting  us  with  his  mortifying  discovery 
of  the  defects  in  his  former  work,  be  adds, 

V  But,  at  least,  the  discovery  contained  a  moral.  It  shewed  that  we 
should  listen  with  deference  to  those  critics  whose  taste  differs  from  our 
own,  since  even  our  own,  in  process  of  time,  may  differ  from  itself.' 
We  may,  therefore,  suppose  him  quite  sincere,  when  he  says, 
^  Indeed,  I  had  formed  so  erroneous  an  estimate  of  my  former  work, 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hope  any  thing  from  this,  and.  I  can  most 
conscientiously  add,  that  my  chief  feelings  on  the  subject  are  doubt  and 
apprehension.' 

We 
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Wc  now  come  to  the  work  itself.    However  Mr.  Barrett  may 

I)ique  himself  upon  the  subject  which  he  has'chosen,  we  must  take 
eavd  to  dissent  from  his  opinion  of  its  '  peculiar  happiness/  In 
the  first  place,  we  consider  the  question  with  respect  to  the  station 
which  the  female  sex  should  hold  in  society,  as  long  since  settled  in 
jtheory,  and  as  pretty  generally  reduced  to  practice.  In  times  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  commencement  of  chivalry,  when  women 
were  really  degraded  and  despised,  his  vindication  of  their  claims 
would  have  acquired  an  importance  which  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
enjoy  in  the  present  age.  For  what  sympathy  can  he  now  hope 
to  extract  from  his  male  readers,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
probably  peruse  his  work  in  a  drawing-room,  the  very  seat  of  female 
despotism,,  where  a  thousand  ceremonials  of  homage  give  the  '  lie 
direct'  to  the  predominance  of  the  *  lordly  sex'  ?  and  where  the  finest 
couplet  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  the  polite  indispensibility  of 
getting:  up  to  hand  a  chair  ? 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  author  himself  seems  so  well  aware,  that 
he  has  dedicated  but  a  very  small  portion  of  his  poem  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  of  woman — much  the  greater  part  being  oc- 
cupied in  describing  her  attractions.  And  here  again  we  must  beg 
permission  to  say,  that  however  beautiful  each  individual  attraction 
may  appear,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  monotony  in  a  professed  cata- 
logue and  collection  of  them,  that  we  should  experience  in  a  sculptor's 
exhibition-room,  where  the  Graces  and  Muses  and  Virtues  were 
crouded  around  us,  and  where  the  only  distinjCtion  between  them  was 
in  the  drapery,  attitude  and  symbols.  We  mighty  indeed,  acknow- 
ledge that  each  statue  was  charming  in  itself,  but  on  viewing  the 
whole  series  together,  we  sliould  wish  for  some  combination  of  ac- 
tion, or  at  least  for  the  interposition  of  a  Hercules  or  a  Laocoon, 
to  give  contrast  and  animation  to  the  group. 

In  fact,  there  remains  so  little  doubt  now-a-days,  that  a  due  ele- 
vation of  females  in  society  bestows  full  as  much  dignity  and  com- 
fort on  ourselves  as  on  them,  that  a  poem  which  goes  only  to  prote 
it,  cannot  pretend  to  the  popular  advantages  which  result  from  a  dis- 
puted theory.  We  might  add  too,  that  the  theme  itself  is  already 
sufficiently  hacknied,  for  we  have  innumerable  prose  disquisitions 
on  it.  And,  although  it  may  not  till  now,  perhaps,  have  been  pro- 
fessedly treated  in  English  poetry,  we  can  scarcely  open  one  tune- 
ful page  in  which  the  praises  of  woman  are  not  introduced  by  way 
of  subsidiary  ornaments. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  elegiac  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  to  whom,  it  appears,  the  author  was 
in  the  act  of  dedicating  the  work,  when  intelligence  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe  reached  him.    Of  this  circumstance  he  has  taken  advan- 

*    84      .  tagc. 
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tage^  and  judiciously  varied  the  almost  unavoidable  sameness  of 
monody  with  an  incident  at  once  poetical  and  affecting. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  causes  from  which  the  for- 
mer oppression  of  the  sex  arose^  and  the  moral  improvements  from 
which  we  may  deduce  their  present  state  of  exaltation.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  comparison  between  the  two  sexes^  as  to  their  distinct 
qualifications  and  duties. 

*  To  Woman,  whose  best  books  are  human  heai^s. 

Wise  heaven  a  genius  less  profound  imparts. 

His  awful,  her's  is  lovely ;  his  should  tell 

How  thunderbolts,  and  ber's  how  roses  fell. 

Her  rapid  mind  decides  while  bis  debates. 

She  feels  a  truth  that  he  but  calculates. — 

He  provident,  averts  approaching  ill, 

She  snatches  present  good  with  ready  skill : 

That  active  perseverance  his,  which  gains. 

And  her's  that  passive  patience  which  sustains/ — pp.  30,3}. 

An  enumeration  of  those  virtues  in  which  the  poet  conceives  ours 
to  be  excelled  by  the  softer  sex,  closes  with  the  following  charming 
passage. 

*'  To  guard  that  Virtue,  to  supply  the  place 
Of  courage,  wauting  in  her  gentle  race, 
Lo,  modesty  was  given  ;  mysterious  spell. 
Whose  blush  can  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel. 
Strong  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays. 
It  sheds  a  mist  before  our  fiery  gaze. 
The  panting  apprehension,  quick  to  feel. 
The  shrinking  grace  that  ikin  would  grace  conceal. 
The  beautiful  rebuke  that  looks  surprise, 
The  gentle  vengeance  of  averted  eyes ; 
These  are  its  arms,  and  these  supreme  prevail. 
Love  pauses,  Vice  retracts  his  glozing  tale.' 

The  next  four  lines  are  peculiarly  happy.  They  have  (to  us  at 
least)  all  the  brilliancy  of  invention,  combined  with  the  sobriety  of 
truth. 

.  *  Not  she  with  trait'rous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung. 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue ; 
She,  while  Apostles  shrank,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  his  cross  and  earliest  at  his  grave.' — p.  34. 
The  conclusion  of  this  pact  is  very  creditable  to  the  poet's 
feelings — it  is  in  a  strain  of  patriotism,^  pure,  ardent,  and  even 
l^ublime. 

Mr.  Barrett  proceeds,  in  the  next  canto,  to  derive  the  infiuehce 
of  woman  from  those  virtues,  and  firom  various  other  attractions, 
some  of  which  are  eunmerated  in  the  following  pleasing  and  ele- 
git lines. 

<With 
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*  With  amiable  defects  of  nature  {>omy 
Wants  that  endear  and  foibles  that  adoiiOy 
She  by  reserve  and  awful  meekness  reigns ; 

.  Her  sighs  are  edicts,  her  caresses  chains. 

Why  has  she  tones  with  speaking  music  strung  ? 

Eyes  eloquent  beyond  the  mortal  tongue  ? 

And  looks  that  vanquish,  till,  on  nerveless  knee, 

Men  gaze,  and  grow  with  gazing,  weak  as  she? 

Tis  to  command  these  arts  against  our  arms, 

And  tame  imperious  might  with  winning  charms/ — pp.  47, 48. 
Amongst  the  sources  of  female  influence,  beauty  of  course  could 
not  be  omitted ;  accordingly,  after  a  gay  and  animated  description 
of  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  portrait  of  a  more  matured  loveliness  is  ex- 
hibited. The  picture,  though  chaste^  we  had  almost  said  pure,  is 
yet  somewhat  too  luxuriant  for  our  pages;  but  we  gladly  borrow 
the  closing  lines.  After  observing  that  every  other  object  of  art  or 
nature  palls  on  the  eye,  if  long  beheld,  the  poet  adds, 
* ■ But  unallay'd. 

The  sight  still  pauses  on  a  beauteous  maid. 

Each  glance  still  finds  her  lovelier  than  before, 

Each  gazing  moment  asks  a  moment  more. 

Yet  then  must  intellectual  graces  move 

The  play  of  features,  ere  we  quite  approve  ; 

Yet  must  chaste  Honor,  ere  those  graces  win. 

Light  up  the  glorious  image  from  within!' — pp.  55,  56, 
The  episode  on  an  unhappy  victim  of  seduction,  which  concludes 
thb  canto,  is,  on  the  whole^  the  most  interesting  and  highly  wrought 
part  of  the  poem  ;  as  such,  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.     We  cannot  afford  ^ace  for  any  extracts  from  it. 

The  third  canto  is  occupied  with  a  topic  not  particularly  new 
to  poetry — love;  somethiug  original  however  is  contrived.  Tlie 
symptoms  of  this  passion,  and  the  *  enchanting  trivialities'  of  court- 
Aip  are  well  designed;  and  the  folio  whig  passage,  though  not  novel 
10  thought,  is  pretty  in  expression. 

*  There  is  a  language  by  the  virgin  made. 
Not  read  but  felt,  not  uttered  but  betray'd : 
A  mute  communion,  yet  so  wondrous  sweet. 
Eyes  must  impart  what  tongue  can  ne'er  repeat. 
/Tis' written  on  her  cheeks  and  meaning  brows, 
In  one  short  glance  whole  volumes  it  avows; 

In  one  short  moment  tells  of  many  days. 
In  one  short  speaking  silence  all  conveys. 
Joy,  sorrow,  love  recounts,  hope,  pity,  fear, 
And  looks  a  sigh  and  weeps  without  a  tear. 
O  'tis  so  chaste,  so  touching,  so  refined, 
^  soft,  so  wistful,  so  sincere,  so  kind,' &c. — pp.  81,  82. 
The  tempest  in  the  subsequent  episode  enables  Mr.  Barrett  te 

display 
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display  more  lofty  powers  of  description,  and  the  first  four  lines 
struck  us  as  particularly  simple  and  vigorous. 

*  The  snn  set  red,  the  clouds  were  scudding  wild, 
And^their  black  fragments  into  masses  piled  ; 
The  birds  of  ocean*  scream'd,  and  ocean  gave 
A  hoarser  murmur  and  a  heavier  wave/ — p.  85. 

The  poem  ends  with  exhibiting  woman  in  her  natural  sphere, — 
the  gentle  guardian  of  rural  and  domestic  retirement. 
'  We  have  not  read  Mr.  Barrett's  former  work  on  this  subject, 
but  we  may  venture  to  assure  him,  that  those  faults  of  style  which 
he  attributes  to  it,  do  not  exist  in  the  present.  We  might  indeed 
point  out  several  blemishes  of  a  verbal  nature,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  in  general  terms,  that  they  appear,  for  the 
most  part,  to  originate  in  too  much  solicitude  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage; the  versilicatiou  though  combining,  as  our  readers  must  have 
observed,  conciseness  and  strength  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
harmony,  is  yet,  from  want  of  variety  in  the  modulation  of  its 
pauses,  occasionally  cloying  and  oppressive. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Barrett  has  evinced  both  talent 
and  genius  in  his  little  poem,  and  sustained  a  flight  far  above  the 
conmion  level.  Some  passages  of  it,  and  those  not  a  few,  are  of 
the  first  order  of  the  pathetic  and  descriptive  ;  we  hope,  therefore, 
(in  compliment  to  our  own  judgment,)  that  he  will  not,  after  an- 
other lapse  of  years,  quarrel  with  his  present  lady  as  he  did  with 
his  first;  nor,  with  the  characteristic  inconstancy  of  all  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  sex,  repudiate  and  vilify  a  second  Woman,  for  the 
sake  of  adopting  a  third. 
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Abt.  XII. — The  Holy  Bible^  newly  translated  from  the  original 
•  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Bel- 
lamy, Author  of  ^  The  History  of  all  Religions.'  London.  1818. 
'£  can  scarcely  conceive  an  employment  of  more  serious  re- 
sponsibility, than  that  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  their  original  languages.  W^hen  we  consider  that  they  convey 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  to  man,  and  unfold  those  truths  which 
concern  his  eternal  interests,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their 
meaning  should  be  clearly  given,  without  addition  or  diminution, 
without  admixture,  perversion  or  corruption,  that  those  who  cannot 
peruse,  them  in  the  original  tongues  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
contents  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

Tliis  was  forcibly  felt  by  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
James  the,  First,  when  our  present  authorized  version  was  made 
with  every  human  provision  for  accuracy  and  general  excellence. 
The  work,  which  was  then  produced  by  the  joint  labour  of  the 

most 
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most  learned  men  io  the  kingdom,  wifh  tbe  greatest  care  and  delibe- 
l^tion,  and  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  aids  that  could  be  supplied 
by  any  authority,  ancient  or  modern,  has  justly  been  deemed,  (in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Gray,)  *  equally  remarkable  for  the  general  fidelity 
of  its  construction  and  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  its  language/ 

But,  while  it  has  been  thus  admired  for  its  general  excellencies, 
it  has  never  been  contended  that  it  is  a  perfect  work,  or  that  there 
are  no  particular  passages  susceptible  of  improvement.  Notwith- 
•tanding  the  clearness  of  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the  more 
/essential  points,  it  is  admitted  that,  occasionally,  in  the  poetical 
parts  especially,  texts  occur  of  difficult  construction,  the  elucidation 
of  which  has  employed  with  various  success  the  labours  of  the 
)earned.  In  rendering  these,  the  translators  gave  that  sense  which , 
on  the  whole,  they  deemed  to  be  the  best,  not  that  which  should 
be  so  clear  and  decided  as  to  unite  the  opinion  of  every  biblical 
critic  in  its  favour. 

.  But,  independently  of  the  passages,  where  the  difficulty  of  the 
construction  has  produced  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  sense,  and 
^f  a  few  others  perhaps  in  which  the  translators,  as  human  beings^ 
have  erred  in  judgment;  considerable  advancement  has  been  made, 
•Ince  the  period  of  the  translation,  in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible; 
.the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  has  b^en  in  some  instances 
improved;  particular  texts  have  been  illustrated  by  the  successful 
Jabours  of  the  learned : — to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  natural 
flux  of  our  language  has  rendered  some  expressions  less  appro« 
.priate,  sind  less  easily  understood  than  when  the  translation  was  first 
made. 

It  can.never,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  our  possess- 
ing a  translation  so  excellent  on  the  whole  can  render  unnecessary 
the  labours  of  those  learned  persons,  who  attempt  improvements, 
whether  their  object  be  to  give  a  correcter  meaning  in  particular 
passages,  or  to  alter  for  the  better  the  general  course  and  character 
.pf  the  style.  Of  the  many  attempts  of  this  description,  some  have 
proceeded  from  incompetent  and  injudicious  persons,  and  have 
speedily  sunk  into  oblivion.  Others  have  been  the  matured  fruits 
.of  the  industry,  learning,  and  talents  of  such  men  as  Lowth,  Blayney, 
Horsley,  and  Newcome,  men,  whose  qualifications  for  the  work 
were  undoubted.  That  these  and  other  sound  scholars  have  mate- 
rially assisted  the  cause,  and  produced  many  valuable  elucidations  of 
particular  passages,  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  ac- 

Juainted  with  their  works.     Yet,  with  all  the  respect  which  we  feel 
)r  their  labours,  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  any  new 
.translation  of  even  a  single  book  of  Scripture  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  the  authorized  version,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
has  come  up  to  its  standard,  eidier  for  the  general  fidelity  and  cor- 
rectness 
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redness  with  which  it  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original,  or' the  dig- 
nity,  simplicity,  and  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  that  sense 
h  conveyed. 

The  person,  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  Mr.  John  Bellamy, 
some  time  ago  issued  proposals  for  publishing  *  a  new  Translation 
of  the  Holy  Bible.'  We  confess  that,  from  the  first,  we  augured 
no  good  from  them.  We  scarcely  knew  Mr.  Bellamy  by  name ; 
We  could  meet  with  no  one  who  knew  much  more  of  him ;  and  the 
only  proof  of  his  competence,  was  presumed  to  be  afforded  by  what 
appeared  to  us  a  series  of  wild  unmeaning  trash,  but  which  he  him- 
self dignified  with  the  name  of  *  Hebrew  Criticisms,'  published  in  a 
periodical  Journal  which  passes  through  few  hands.  Nor  did  it 
appear  to  us  that  the  bold  design  of  newly  translating  the  whole 
,  Bible,  instead  of  trying  his  strength  on  some  si9gle  portion  of  it, 
implied  that  he  took  a  Just  measure  either  of  his  own  powers  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  m  which  he  had  engaged.  But,  on  reading 
bis  proposals,  we  found  insinuations  and  assertions  respecting  mo- 
dem translations,  which  convinced  us  that  he  is  apt  to  make  then^ 
at  hazard.  We  found,  too,  several  specimens  of  his  new  translation 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  vrith  the  corresponding  texts  of  the  re^ 
ceived  version.  These  specimens  perfectly  astonished  us ;  it  seemed 
impossible  that  they  could  proceed  from  a  person  possessed  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  his  work  might  eventually  prove 
worse  than  useless;  that  it  might  have  a  very  mischievous  tendency, 
as  far  as  its  influence  should  reach,  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
unlearned  in  the  certainty  of  those  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  have  hitherto,  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  been 
universally  received. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  a  list  of 
subscribers,  not  lar<;e  indeed,  but  containing  some  illustrious  and 
dignified  names.  He  even  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  bis 
translation  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ob- 
tained also  the  subscriptions  of  some  learned  and  respected  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
them  on  general  occasions  extending  their  patronage  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  sacred  learning;  but  we  confess  that,  in  the  present  m- 
Btance,  we  felt  some  regret  that  names,  which  deservedly  carry 
\veight  on  sulh  a  subject  with  the  public,  should  be  found  reconrv- 
mending  a  work  of  this  nature,  from  a  person  whose  competence  to 
the  office  which  he  had  undertaken  was  unknown. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Bellaniy's  *  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible,''"'  containing  his  introduction  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  has 

confirmed 

*  The  Utie-page  to  this  work  is  inaccurate.    It  Is  called  '  the  Holy  Bible  neWTy 

translated 
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eoofimied  our  Mrorst  anticipatioos.    We  find  him  to  be  a  person 
whose  anrogancey  presumption^  and  contempt  of  others  are  perfectly 
intolerable,  who  proceeds  in  a  rash  and  wild  spirit  of  innovation, 
setting  aside,  on  the  authority-  of  his  own  assertion,  the  decisions  of 
^  learned  and  the  wise,  and  hazarding  statements  of  the  most  in- 
trepid kind,  on  the  slenderest  foundations.      His  knowledge  of 
die  Hebrew  consists  in  little  more,  than  a  common  acquaintance 
with  the  meaning  of  tiie  roots,  and  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious 
rules  of  grammar,  not  of  the  peculiarities  of  idiom,  and  the  niceties 
of  construction :  be  is,  besides,  totally  destitute  of  judgment.     6e- 
Berally  speaking,  when  a  persou  proposes  to  give  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  other  well  known  book,  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  most  he  will  endeavour  to  accomplish  will  be,  to  ex- 
press the  received  meaning  of  the  original  virith  greater  closeness  or 
propriety,  and,  where  the  construction  is  difficult,  to  bring  out  the 
sense  widi  greater  clearness.    Not  so  Mr.  Bellamy ;  he  pretends 
not,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  to  give  a  new  translation, 
but  to  make  new  and  unheard  of  discoveries  of  the  sense;  and  this, 
in  plain  historical  passives,  where  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
die  words  have  hitherto  been  deemed  as  little  subject  to  doubt,  as 
in  any  sentence  that  was  ever  written  in  any  language. 
^   Before  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  arrives  at  these  dis- 
coveries, we  intreat  the  reader  to  reflect  for  a  moment  how  the  pro- 
babilities stand,  on  the  first  view  of  such  a  proceeding.    That  part 
of  the  Bible  which  we  are  now  considering  is  the  oldest  composition 
in  die  world ;  and  has  been  always  reverenced  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
dans,  as  proceeding  from  a  person  inspiried  by  God,  and  convieying 
the  records  of  his  dispensations  to  his  creature.    To  say  that  as  much 
(itins  have  been  bestowed  on  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  the 
meaning  of  this  and  die  Bible  at  large  as  were  ever  bestowed  on  Ae 
most  admired  writings  of  classical  authors,  is  to  put  the  matter 
on  too  low  a  ground.    The  feeling  of  the  high  importance  of  die 
•acred  book,  and  the  reverence  with  which  it  has  been  viewed,  have 
caused  it  to  be  sifted  and  examined  with  far  more  scrupulous  dili- 
gence.    Every  phrase  has  been  the  subject  of  painful  investigation; 
whole  treatises  have  been  composed  on  single  passages ;  the  princi- 
^s  of  its  grammar  and  construction  have  been  carefully  explored ; 
translations  have  been  made  not  only  hi  modem  times,  but  when  a 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  vernacular,  and  carefully  handed 
down  for  our  use ;  and  concordances  have  been  formed  of  every  in- 
dividual word.     Tn  short,  all  human  means  have  been  employed  in 
die  development  of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.     And  will  it  be  be- 
*  — —  '  ' ' — - —  '  ■  ■       ■  ■  ■    — 

translated  from  the  original  Hebrew.'  Now  the  term  Holy  Bible  includes  the  Old  ai>d 
New  Testaments,  aiid,  as  only  the  Old  Testament  is  written  in  Hebrew,  it  is  only  that 
Mxt  of  the  Holy  Bible  which  can  be '  tFanalated  from  the  original  Hebrew.' 

lieved. 
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lievedy  after  all  this^  that,  ia  plain  historical  passages,  where  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the.  integrity  of  the  text  as  to  a  single  letter  affect:' 
log  the  sense,  and  where  the  language  has  hitherto  been  deemed  so 
doir  that  no  suspicion  even  of  a  doubt  has  been  hinted — 'will  it  be 
believed  that  in  such  passages,  every  person,  ancient  or  modem, 
Jew  or  Christian,  has  hitherto  been  grossly  mistaken,  and  that  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  John  Bellamy  published  his  new  translation  waa 
the  first  on  which  the  true  meaning  was  unfolded  to  the  understand-^ 
iogs  of  mankhid  !  i 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  come  to  the  worst  part  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  proceedings.  In  his  notes  on  many  of  those  passages 
which,  as  he  pretends,  have  been  hitherto  understood  in  a  sense  at 
variance  with  the  original,  he  eagerly  dwells  ^  on  the  absurdity  and 
inconsistency  of  the  received  sense,'  and  retails  at  full  length  the 
objections  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  most  notorious  infidel 
writers,  as  Chubb,  Morgan,  Tindal,  Sir  William  Drummond,  &c.; 
objections  which  have  been  refuted  over  and  over,  but  which,  as  if 
with  the  most  determined  purpose  of  mischief,  he  repeats  in  the 
most  offensive  language.  Thus,  (Introduction,  p.  xiii.)  he  says, 
'  No  one  can  possibly  silence  the  arguments  which  objectors  have 
advanced  against  the  common  translations  of  the  Bible.'  Again  ;-^t-' 
^  As  long  as  such  objectionable  passages  are  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  if  men  were  to  preach  with  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  angels,  arguments,  however,  reasonable  fbr  the  defence  of 
the  Scriptures,  cannot  possibly  produce  any  ultimate  good.'  At 
Gen.  vi.  6.  after  bringing  together  all  the  impious  trash  that  h^s 
ever  been  written  about  repentance  being  ascribed  to  the  sill-perfect 
God,  he  says,  '  Surely  it  is  a  reproach  to  all  the  Christian  nations, 
to  see  the  errors  of  the  early  ages  still  retained  in  the  sacred  pages.' 
At  Qeu.  xi.  1.  after  a  similar  collection  of  the  objections  advanced 
by  the  most  malicious  unbelievers,  he  says,  ^  The  received  view  of 
this  subject  as  it  now  unfortunately  stands  in  all  the  translations,- 
operates  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  most  strenuous  ad-- 
vocates  of  the  sacred  volume  can  neither  comprehend  nor  believe  it^ 
and  it  does  them  credit,  because  it  is  not  contained  in  the  original ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  those  objections  which  render 
the  Deist  so  formidable  in  his  arguments  against  the  Scriptures.' 
And  at  Geii.  xxii.  he  bursts  forth  into  language  more  outrageous 
than  we  ever  met  with  among  the  bitterest  effusions  of  the  most  en- 
venomed infidel.  ^  £very  individual  must  necessarily  feel  here  that 
disgust  which  is  impossible  for  all  the  powers  of  language  to  de- 
scribe  ,*'  '  when  we  consider  what  is  stated,  one  of  the  most  astonishr 
ing  considerations  is,  that  the  Scriptures  during  this  long  period 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion,  and  have  been  deemed  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  present  day.' 
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Language  like  this  naturally  leads  to  a  suspicion^  that  the  writer 
b  secretly  endeavouring  to  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity,  ai}d  to  un- 
dermine as  much  as  possible  the  credit  of  the  Bible.  On  thiy  sub* 
ject,  we  leave  others  to  form  their  own  opinions;  and  when  we 
have  said  that,  in  other  passages,  as  far  as  outward  professions  go,, 
he  appears  to  be  a  believer  in  its  divine  original,  and.aniious  to  pre- 
serve its  credit,  we  shall  quit  all  general  observations  on  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  his  work,  and  descend  to  particulars. 

The  eagerness  of  Mr.  Bellamy  to  lower  the  credit  of  all  existii^ 
translations,  ai>d  to  make  way  for  the  reception  of  his  own,  is  so 
great,  that  be  does  not  wait  to  insert  passages  to  this  effect  in  the 
body  of  his  work,  but  prints  them  on  the  cover,  so  that  those 
who  do  not  even  open  his  book,  may  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  having 
their  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  authorized  version  shaken. 
In  his  address  on  the  cover,  he  says,  ^  It  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
form the  public  that  no  translation  has  been  made  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  since  the  l£8th  year  of  Christ.  In  the  fourth  century, 
Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this  Greek  translation ;  from 
which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  all  the 
European  translations  have  been  made,  thereby  perpetuating  ail 
ibe  errors  oi  the  first  translators.' 

'  Necessary  to  inform  the  public  !'  In  what  sense  he  uses  the  word 
he  does  not  explain,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  he  feeia 
himself  impelled  b^*  a  physical  or  moral  necessity  to  take  this  step ; 
but,  in  no  sense  can  i^  be  necessary  to  inform  the  pubhc  of  what  is 
completely  and  absolutely  false.  i\nd  no  assertion  can  be  more 
palpably  untrue  than  that  the  Bible  has  never  been  translated  from 
die  original  Hebrew  since  the  time  of  Aquila,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to,  we  conceive,  as  having  translated  it  about  the  Vi%{\k 
year  of  Christ.  To  specify  a  few  only — there  were  the  Greek 
translations  of  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  made  within  a  century 
after  that  of  Aquila;  of  Latin  translations  there  was  that  of  Jerome, 
'not  made,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  states,  from  this  Greek  translation,  but 
from  the  original  Hebrew ;  in  more  modern  times  that  of  Sanctus 
Pagoinus,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  under  Leo  X.  and  afterwards 
revised  by  Arius  Montanus ;  that  of  Sebastian  Munster,  in  J  534-5, 
of  which  Father  Simon  says,  that  of  all  modern  translations,  it  best 
.expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  Dupin,  that  it  is  ^  the 
■lost  literal,  and  at  the  same  time  die  most  faithful,  of  any  done  by 
protestants.'  There  is  also  the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius, 
published  in  1587,  expressly  called  in  the  title-page,  Biblia  sacra, 
aive  Lihri  Canonici,  Latini  recens  ex  Hebnaeo  facti.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Bellamy's  first  assertion  ! 

Again ;  he  informs  his  readers  that,  *  in  the  fourth  century,  Je- 
rome made  his  Latin  version  from  this  Greek  translation.'     To 
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{NTOve  tlie  falsehood  of  this,  we  can  produce  an  authority  which,  the 
ivritery  we  conceive,  very  h^bly.  values,  we  mean  that  of  a  Mjc* 
John  Bellamy ;  in  the  Introduction,  p*.  xx.  he  quotes  the  very  words 
pf  Jerome,  that  '  he  was  induced  to  attempt  a'  Latin  translation 
from  the  Hebrew*'  Li  fact,  it  is  matter  of  historical. tecord,  of 
which  it  is  most  strai^e  that  a  person  who  professes  to  have  inquired 
into  these  things  should  be  ignorant,  that  Jerome  first  employed 
himself  in  revising  the  old  Latin  version,  but,  having  lost  the  fruits 
of  his  earlier  labours  by  the  treachery  of  a  person  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted them,  he  determined  to  persist  no  longer  in  revising  an  old 
translation  from  the  Greek,  but  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  For  this^fae  was  well  qualified  by  the  study  of  Hebrew 
from  his  earliest  youth,  having  spent  many  years  of  his  life  under 
jtbe  instruction  of  Jewish  doctors  in  Egypt,  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Tibe- 
rias, and  sparing  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  himself  perfect 
master  of  the  language.  '  Hieronymus,  (says  Walton,  Poiygl. 
proleg.  p.  69.)  vir  acri  et  fervido  ingenio,  rem  Ecclesias  utilem  se 
facturum  existimabat,  si  novam  versionem  ex  Hebraico  Jonle  exr 
primeret,  quam  ingenti  animo  et  laboribus  indefessis  tandem  per- 
jfecit,  quas  magis  qu^m  reliquae  cum  Hebrago  conveniebat  et  ac- 
curatior  erat.'  Such  is  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  second  asser- 
tion in  this  notable  passage! 

His  third,  that '  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  all  the  European  trans* 
lations  havie  been  made,'  is  of  equal  value  with  the  rest.  In  Ro^ 
man  Catholic  countries,  indeed,  where  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  prized 
beyond  its  just  value,  the  versions  into  the  vernacular  tongues 
have  beeu  chiefly  made  from  this,  and  not  from  the  original :  but 
the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  protestant  countries.  All  the  principal 
English  translations,  in  particular,  have  beyond  question  been 
m%Je  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Geneva  Bible,  for  instance, 
translated  by  English  refugees,  and  first  printed  in  \5oly  is  de- 
jBcribed  in  the  title-page  as  being  '  tramlated  according  to  the  H^ 
brewe  and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languages.'  In  forming  Archbishop  Parker's  Bible,  directions  were 
given  to  the  learned  men  employed,  to  compare  diligently  the  old 
.translation  with  the  original  text.  It  was  objected  that  this  transla- 
tion did  not  always  strictly  follow  the  Hebrew,  and  in  some  places 
was  purposely  accommodated  to  the  Greek,  an  objection  which 
fully  pioves  that  it  pretended  to  be  formed  from  the  ilebrew,  other- 
wise the  charge  would  not  have  been  made.  But,  as  Lewis  says 
in  his  history  of  English  translations,  *  to  any  one  who  peruses  it 
with  care,  this  censure  will  appear  to  be  ill  founded.'  And  that 
our  authorized  version  was  framed  from  the  original  languages,  was, 
we  believe,  never  called  in  doubt  by  any  one  before  Mr.  Bellamy. 
For  the  present  we  shall  only  remind  the»reader  that  the  title-pag^ 
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of  it  it,  ^  The  Holy  Bible,  contaihiDgtheOld  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  transla^ 
tions  diligently  qQ|inpared  and  revised/ 

In  order  to  further  his  purpose  of  exciting  impressions  in  the 
}>ublic  mind  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  received  transla* 
tion,  Mr.  Bellamy  produces^  also  on  the  cover,  a  Ibt  of  persons* 
who,  according  to  his  statement,  were  of  opinion  that  *  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  was  absolutely  necessary/  Of  the  authorities 
which  be  quotes,  some,  as  Purver,  Wesley,  Romaine,  will  not  carry 
much  weight  with  the  public ;  others,  indeed,  such  as  Lowth,  Ken- 
nicott,  Newcome,  Blayney,  were  persons  of  real  learning,  to  whose 
judgment  great  deference  will  be  at  all  times  paid.  In  thus  quoting 
their  opinions,  however,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  made  a  representation 
which  is  completely  false ;  these  persons  were  amongst  the  warmest 
admirers  of  the  authorized  version  as  to  its  general  fidelity,  and 
the  propriety  and  dignity  of  its  language;  their  opinions  merely  went 
to  this  extent,  that  advantage  might  now  be  taken  of  the  improve- 
ments in  modem  criticism  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
in  some  obscure  passages ;  that  here  and  there  a  partial  error  might 
be  corrected,  and  better  words  be  occasionally  substituted  for  those 
which,  by  the  flux  of  language,  had  become  obsolete  or  inelegant,  or, 
10  some  degree,  departed  from  their  pristine  meaning.  By  Quoting 
their  authority,  however,  as  a  sanction  for  his  '  new  translation/ 
he  evidendy  wishes  to  impress  us  with  the  belief  that  diese  learned 
men  were  of  his  opinion,  namely,  that  our  present  version  is  full  of 
errors,  and  does  not,  in  the  main,  convey  the  true  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. We  can  well  conceive  what  their  astonishment  and  ^rief 
wonld  be  if  they  could  know  that  their  words  had  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Bellamy  to  justify  representations  as  far  removed  from  their 
real  opinions  as  from  truth. 

But  we  think  it  necessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to  some  of 
the  assertions  of  this  writer,  in  disparagement  of  our  present  au- 
thorized version,  and  especially  to  his  principal  charge  that  it  was 
not  made  from  the  original  Hebrew.  In  his  general  Preface,  p.  i. 
he  says,  *  As  the  common  translations  in  the  European  languages 
were  made  from  the  modern  Septuagint  and  Vulgate;  where 
errors  are  found  in  these  early  versions,  they  must  necessarily  be 
found  in  all  translations  made  from  them/  And  after  mentioning  the 
number  of  those  concerned  in  framing  the  present  authorized  ver- 
sion, he  subjoins,  *  But  it  appears  that  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Fu/gate,  so  that  this  was  only  working  in  the 
harness  of  the  first  translators,  no  translation  having  been  made 
from  the  original  Hebrew  only  for  1400  years/  At  p.  xiii.  he 
affirms,  that  '  the  common  translations  of  the  Bible  are  only  the 
Greek  and  Latin  speaking  in  the  European  translations/    And  at 
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p;  XIV.  '  he  again  reminds  the  reader,  to* remember  that  the  present* 
authorized  version  and  all  the  national  versions  of  Europe  \i'ere 
translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  thus  all  tbe  errors  made  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  have  been  perpetuated.' 

In  answer  to  all  this,  we  aver  most  distinctly  that  our  authorized 
version  was  made,  not  from  any  translation  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, but  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Wc 
apprehend  that,  with  every  considerate  reader,  the  simple  affirmation 
of  the  translators  themselves  to  this  effect  will,  be  amply  sufficient. 
We  have  alluded  already  to  the  title-page  of  the  version.  We  now 
add  a  passage  from  the  preface.  *  If,'  say  they, '  you  ask  what  they 
bad  before  them,  (in  framing  this  translation,)  tridy  it  was  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  of  the  New' !  And  it 
n^ill  be  allowed  (we  think)  that  they  knew  the  fact  as  well  as 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  are  aJB  worthy  of  belief.  But  the  fact  is 
capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  a  few  verses,  in  the  1  st  chapter  of  Genesis  for 
instance,  of  the  English  version,  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  (he  may  find  them  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glott,  ranged  in  parallel  columns,)  he  will  at  once  be  convinced, 
from  the  agreement  of  the  minuter  words  and  turns  of  expression, 
that  it  was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  For  example,  at  Gen. 
i.  v«  2.  the  English  version  has,  ^  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void.'  Here  the  words  of  the  Greek  are  *H  yij  ^v  aopuro^  xa) 
axuTcurxivouTTOs,  in  which  the  literal  sense  of  the .  two  adjectives  is 
*  invisible'  and  '  unformed,'  agreeing  substantially  with  the  original, 
but  not  closely  expressing  it.  The  Latin  is,  '  Terra  erat  iuanis.et 
vacua,'  where  the  two  adjectives  express  the  sense  of '  void,'  but 
not  *  without  form.'  Thus  no  one  translating  the  G  reek  or  the  Latin 
would  have  been  led  to  the  exact  expression  which  our  English  ver- 
sion gives.  It  is  only  from  the  original  that  the  expression  '  with- 
out form  and  void'  is  derived,  the  Hebrew  expression  mil  inn, 
bearing  exactly  this  meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  same  verse,  the 
English  is,  *  The  spirit  of  God  moved  vpon  the  face  of  the  waters/ 
The  Greek  has,  w&jfjM  ieS  hrrefepero  litoLVM  rS  v^oltos  ;  the  Latin, 
^  Spiritus  Dei  ferebatur  super  aquas;'  from  either  of  which  ex- 
pressions a  translator  would  give  '  the  spirit  of  God  moved  or  was 
carried  upon  or  above  the  water.'  It  is  only  from  the  Hebrew  that 
tlie  peculiar  expression  is  obtained  ^  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,'  which  is  the  closest  possible  rendering  of  the  words  Ufi  h^ 
C3>Dn.  So  at  V.  3.  the  English  version  gives,  ^  Let  there  be  light,' 
which  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgate  has, 
^  Fiat  lux,'  ^  Let  light  be  made,'  the  same  as  to  sense,  but  differing 
in  words.  This  then  affords  a  proof  that  the  English  was  not  trans- 
lated from  tbe  Latin.    Again,  at  v.  6.  the  English  version  renders, 
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*  Let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters/  The  Hebrew  idiom  here 
18  peculiar,  so  that,  while  the  sense  is  plain,  the  expression  does 
not  admit  of  exact  rendering  into  English.  In  this  instance,  the  words 
of  the'  English  version  happen  to  have  a  close  conformity  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  but  they  differ  very  widely  from  the  Greek,  where 
the  expression  is,  ^Eorco  &«ap^ojp*fov,  kvoL  [/.ea-ov  v^uTog  koi)  u^utos — 
literally,  *  Let  it  be  dividing  between  water  and  water/  The  text 
therefore  proves  that  the  English  version  was  not  formed  from  thw 
Greek,  as  the  other  did  that  it  was  not  formed  from  the  Latin.  If 
the  reader  proceeds,  he  will  find  it  manifest,  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  general  character  of  the  English  is  to  conform  closely  to 
the  Hebrew  in  those  passages  where,  the  sense  in  all  versions  being 
the  same,  there  is  a  partial  difference  in  the  turn  and  form  of  the 
expression,  and  that  it  frequently  varies  jttiier  from  the  Greek  or 
fibm  the  Latin,  or  from  both,  so  as  to  aflpd  the  clearest  proof  that 
it  was  not  made  mediately  from  them  but  directly  from  the  He- 
brew. With  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  feel  not  a  little  sur- 
prized, that  he  should  have  ventured  on  an  assertion,  which  the 
slightest  examination  would  wholly  disprove. 

'  Another  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  methods  of  disparaging  the  authorized 
version  is  by  general  insinuations  against  the  competency  of  the  per- 
sons employed  on  it.  '  It  was  well  known,'  he  says,  p.  ii.,  *  that 
there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  them.'     Again, 

*  the  translators  have  left  it'  (the  authorized  version)  ^  defective  in 
mood,  tense,  person,  gender,  infinitive,  imperative,  participles,  con- 
jdnrtions.  Sec.  and  in  many  instances,  almost  in  every  page,  we  find 
verses  consisting  in  a  great  part  of  italics,  in  some,  a  third  part,  and 
in'  others,  nearly  half, — so  that  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  is 
by  these  interpolations  always  obscured,  and  in  many  instances  per- 
verted.' In  another  place,  he  says,  *  For  the  most  part,  these  italics 
are  lamentable  corruptions  which  pervert  the  sense  of  the  original, 
make  the  sacred  writer  say  what  he  never  did  say,  and  which,  in 
things  the  most  important,  charge  God  with  commands  he  never 
gave. — Had  the  Hebrew  been  critically  understood  by  the  transla- 
tors, so  as  to  have  tranjslated  from  it  only,  there  had  been  no  neces- 
sity for  many  of  these  additions  in  the  text.'  p.  xi.  And  he  winds 
op  all,  with  affirming,  that  '  in  a  number  of  instances  the  modern 
translations  are  no  better  than  comments,  which  are  as  opposite  to 
the  sense  of  the  original  text  as  error  is  to  truth.* 

Assertions  of  this  nature,  however  calumnious,  as  they  are  not 
grounded  on  any  particular  instances,  cannot  be  fully  confuted  with- 
out a  distinct  consideration  of  every  text  to  which  they  may  apply, 
that  is,  without  going  regularly  through  the  Bible.  We  shall  have 
*  few  words  to  say  respecting  the  insertions  in  italics,  before  we 
dose  this  Article,    In  the  mean  time,  we  desire  the  reader  to  remem- 
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ber  that  no  insertion  of  any  kind  is  made  in  the  English  Bible, 
wdich  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  translators,  appear  necessary, 
to  express  more  clearly  and  fully  the  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew ; 
yet  these  are  represented  by  this  daring  perverter  of  the  truth  as  in- 
terpolationSy  obscuring  the  sense,  making  the  text  speak  what  was 
never  intended,  and  charging  God  with  commands  he  never  gave ! 
But  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  more  courteous  to  the  other  existing 
translations;  '  since  the  time  of  Aquila,  A.  D.  128,  (he  says,)  I  do 
not  find  that  the  translators  in  any  one  instance  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  Hebrew  only,*  p.  x.  And  he  makes  it  his  own  peculiar 
boast  that  he  translates  literally  from  '  the  pure  Hebrew  text  only/ 

From  his  general  manner,  we  readily  comprehend  what  he  means 
by  translating  from  *  the  Hebrew  only' ;  namely,  that  he  throws 
aside  the  assistance  afibrddHby  the  best  ancient  versions,  and  attends 
solely  to  the  Hebrew  text^Now  we  hav&no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  had  our  translators  proceeded  in  this  way,  they  would  have 
forfeited  that  reputation  for  sound  judgment  and  learning,  which 
they  have  so  justly  established,  and  produced  a  version  by  no  means 
entitled  to  that  high  character  which  the  present  bears.  Let  us  re- 
collect a  little  how  the  matter  stands.  The  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
book»  of  the  Old  Testament  are  written,  has  ceased  to  be  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  any  nation  for  more  than  20(X)  years ;  and,  what 
is  very  different  from  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of 
which  abundance  is  come  down  to  us,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  we 
possess  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  those  books  only  which  form  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  we 
bad  no  translations  of  them,  made  in  timed  when  greater  advantages 
for  interpretation  were  afforded,  than  we  now  enjoy,  we  should  fre- 
quently be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  true  sense.  Many  words  and 
forms  of  construction  occur  in  these  books,  some  perhaps  only 
once,  others  not  more  than  two  or  three  times;  and  if  we  were  left 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  them  either  from  the  context,  or  from 
internal  evidence,  we  should  find  the  task  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tares  with  certainty,  often  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  im- 
possible. But,  providentially,  we  possess,  together  with  the  Hebrew, 
several  valuable  versions  of  great  antiquity,  which  accurately  record 
the  meaning  of  the  original  as  it  was  understood  in  those  early 
times,  and  therefore  afford  a  most  important  guidance  to  us  in  inter- 
preting it  at  present.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  Greek  version, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  which  has  ever  beeu 
prized  most  highly  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  as  conveying  gene- 
rally the  true  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew.  This  version  was 
made  at  a  time  (about  B.  C.  270)  when  the  language  of  the  Bible 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  vernacular ;  for,  although  the  Jews  who 
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returned  from  the  ^captivity  used  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Cbaldee,  yet  it  is  probable  that  some  societies  of  them,  who  es- 
caped the  general  captivity  by  flying  into  neighbouring  countries, 

>  Mul  spoke  the  original  language  quite  or  nearly  in  its  purity :  or  if 
the  language  was  not  at  that  time  any  where  strictly  vernacular,  yet 
it  bad  ceased  to  be  so  only  for  a  short  period :  many  writings  in  it  of 
various  descriptions  then  existed,  no  doubt,  which  have  since  been 
wholly  lost,  not  to  mention  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  assist- 
ances for  interpretation,  remaining  fVom  the  period  when  the  lan- 
guage was  in  use.  Thus  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Septuagint  version  possessed  the  means  of  making  it 
most  faithful  to  the  original.  That  they  reallj^  did  so  make  it,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  general  reception  amongst  the  Jews 
from  the  first,  by  its  being  quoted  bv  many  early  writers  who  had 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining  its  n(Uity,  and  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  all  antiquity.  But  the  circumstance  which  affixes  as 
St  were  the  seal  of  authority  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion is,  its  being  quoted  by  our  Saviour  and  the  inspired  writers  of 
idle  New  Testament.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Bellamy,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  purposes,  strains  every  nerve  to  make  his  readers  hold 
idle  Septuagint  version  in  contempt,  and  calls  that  which  we  possess, 
iike  spurious  Septuagint.  Hard  names  carry  no  weight  when  un- 
kopported  by  solid  arguments ;  and  not  a  semblance  of  argument 
is  produced  by  him  to  excite  the  least  suspicion  that  the  version  now 
called  the  Septuagint  is  materially  difierent  from  that  which  has 
always  borne  this  name.  We  readily  allow  indeed  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect work :  as  it  is  the  production  of  human  beings,  it  contains  errors 
and  imperfections ;  as  it  has  been  preserved  by  human  means,  it  has 
8ti£fered  occasionally  by  negligence  and  mistakes  of  transcribers. 
'But  we  speak  the  concurring  sentiment  of  all  learned  men  when  we 
fffirm  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of 
j^reat  purity  and  perfection ;  and  that  we  have  the  highest  possible 
iuthority  for  deeming  it  to  convey,  in  the  main,  a  faithful  record 
at  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  Septuagint,  we  possess  other  important 
ilisistances  derived  from  antiquity  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew.  We  have  the  Samaritan  version,  made,  as  is  thought, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  or  Targums  of 
Onkelos  on  the  law,  and  of  Jonathan  on  tlie  prophets,  being  free 
franslations  of  the  Scriptures,  made  about  the  time  of  Christ ;  we 
liave  the  Syriac  version,  made,  according  to  constant  tradition,  not 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  thd  Latin  Vulgate,  formed  from 

■  St.  Jerome's  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  at  the 
dose  of  the  third  century.  We  have  also  some  scattered  fragments 
of  three  triemslations  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  all  made  in 
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.  the  second  century  severally  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion,  together  with  versions  of  less  antiquity  into  eastern  and  other 
languages ;  all  these,  having  been  made,  more  or  less,  with  advan- 
tages for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  far  greater 
than  any  modern  translator  possesses  without  their  aid,  are  justly  en- 
titled to  very  great  consideration.  And  a  person  who  professes  to 
translate  from  *  the  Hebrew  ow/y,'  or  who,  in  other  words,  wholly 
throws  aside  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  ancient  translations,  pro 
claims  in  the  outset  his  utter  want  of  judgment,  and  tells  the  prublic 
that  while  he  is  attempting  to  execute  an  important  work,  he  neg- 
lects some  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  executing  it  faithfully. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  some  of  those 
passages, 'in  which  Mr.  Bellamy,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, professes  to  make  discoveries  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  have  escaped  the  penetration  bf  every  former  transla- 
tor.  .  In  doing  this,  we  Vtg  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  questions 
which  concern  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  dead  lanujuages,  we  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  bring  the  point  at  issue  to  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  but  must  refer  it  to  the  common  authority  and 
consent  of  mankind.     If,  for  example,  Mr.  John  Bellamy  should 
think  proper  in  his  wisdom  to  contend  that  the  word  niger  in  the 
Latin  language  signifies  white,  and  not  black,  as  has  been  univer- 
sally thought,  and  should  pretend  to  prove  that,  in  every  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  Latin  authors,  a  much  better  sense  would 
be  made  by  translating  it  white,  than  black,  we  could  never  prove 
to  a  demonstration  that  he  is  wrong:  we  could  only  plead  the  con- 
curring authority  of  all   who  have  interpreted  the  word,  to   shew 
that  it  really  signifies  *  black,*  and  that  it  is  used  with  this  sense 
wherever  it  occurs.  . 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  shall  direct  our  attention  is  Gen. 
ii.  v.  2!,  9.2.  where  it  has  always  been  understood,  that  woman  was 
formed  by  the  Almighty  from  the  side  of  man.  The  English 
translation,  agreeing  with  every  known  translation,  states  Ihat, 
after  the  Lord  God  had  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  'he 
took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof;  and  the 
rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man.'  A  beautiful  reason  is  afforded  in  the 
words  which  follow,  for  this  dispensation  of  the  Creator,  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  symbol  of  the  close  and  entire  union  that  should  sub- 
sist between  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  is  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  and  that  they  two  should  be  '  one  flesh.'  That  the  in- 
fidel objector  may  have  fo^d  matter  for  his  scoffs  in  this,  as  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  affords  not  the  slightest  proof  that  it  is 
really  deserving  of  ridicule,  or  that  it  records  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  reason  or  with  the  known  perfections  of  the  Deity.     But  our 
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present  business  is  with  the  fact  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  un- 
doubted sense  of  the  original.  Mr.  Bellamy  boldly  affirms  that  it 
18  not.  '  Jl  translation^  (he  says) '  more  foreign  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  original  could  not  have  been  given :'  and  he  therefore 
Tenders  it  in  this  improved  manner — 

,  *  Then  he  brought  one  to  bis  side,  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in  her 
place.  Then  Jehovah  God  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he 
took  for  the  man,  even  a  woman :  and  he  brought  her  to  the  man.' 

Before  we  proceed,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  pause^  and  reflect 
on  what  is  involved  in  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Bellamy's, — nothing 
less  arrogant,  in  fact,  than,  that  all  who  have  translated  the  passage 
before,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  have  completely  mistaken  a 
plain  historical  passage,  and  that  he  is  the  first  person  who  has 
discovered  its  true  sense.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  fact  of  woman 
'having  been  formed  from  the  side  of  man  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived as  matter  of  belief  by  Jewish  rabbis  and  by  Christian  fa- 
thers, by  all,  in  short,  who  have  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.    But  it  must  have  been  entirely  on  the  declaratioh 
of  this  passage  that  such  a  belief  was  eve**  formed.     The  universality, 
therefore,  of  the  belief  affords  the  fullest  proof  of  the  universal 
agreement  which  has  prevailed  respecting  its  sense. 
.    In  order,  however,  to  shew  more  fully  that  all  who  have  had 
the   best    advantages   for   interpretation   have    agreed  as  to   the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  produce  the 
rendering  of  it  from  the  oldest   versions.     The  Septuagint  has 
EXaSe  fJLiOLv  Toov  TrXevpaiy  auT8  xot)  uvB7r\rjpoo(re  (Tapxct  otvr  uvrrig,  xott 
^itoSoftijcrgv  irXeupoiv  r^v  sKaSev  airo  t5  *A8a]X  elj  yvvoTtKot,     The  'I'argum 
of  Onkelos  gives  it,  literally,  according  to  the  Latin  words  which 
/ollow.*     '  Et  tulit  unam  de  costis  ejus,  et  repievit  carne  locum 

?*us — et  aedificavit  costam  quam  tulerat  de  Adam  in  mulierem.'t 
he  Hebraeo-Samaritan,  Cepit  unam  de  costis  posuitqiie  carnem 
pro  eSi — aedificavit  autem  costam  quam  sump^it  ex  Adamo,  in 
mulierem.  The  Syriac — Sumpsit  unam  e  costis  iejus,  et  applicavit 
carnem  loco  ejus,  et  condidit  costam  quam  sumpserat  ex  Adamo 
in  mulierem.  The  Arabic — Extraxit  unam  costarum  ejus,  et 
obturavit  locum  ejus  came,  et  fabricavit  costam  quam  arceperat 
(here  ex  Adamo  is  omitted)  in  mulierem.     The    Latin  Vulgate 


•  Wc  here  quote  from  Walton's  Polyglott  bible. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Bellamy,  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  considers  the 
authority  of  Onkelos,  conclusive  for  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  In  a  note  on  Ge- 
nesis iii.  25J.  after  referrinji  to  passages  in  theTargums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  he  says, 
*  as  These  tw(»  wr'Mers  are  allowed  to  have  heen  the^inost  enjinently  leaAied  men  amon^ 
the  Jews,  and  who  lived  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  a  national  language;  it  is  full 
authority  to  determine  the  moaning  of  the  word,*  &c.  Why  then  does  he  ever  depart 
from  their  authority  by  rendering  passages  differently  from  them  ?  If  what  he  says  of 
their  autbority  is  true  in  one  passage,  it  is  true  in  all. 
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'— Tulit  unam  de  costU  ejus,  et  rcplevit  caraem  pro  ei,  et  aedifr* 
cavit  Dominus  Deus  eostam  quani  tulerat  de  Adam  in  mulierem* 
la  addition  to  these,  we  have  mentioned  already  the  Greek  transla- 
tions made  in  the  second  Christian  century,  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  of  wliich  some  fragments  only  are  preserved ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  those  fragments  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
rendered  the  passage  precisely  in  the  same  sense.  The  translation 
of  this  passage  by  Theodotion  is  extant,  and  he  renders  it  precisely 
in  the  same  viords  as  the  Septuagint.  Those  of  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus are  lost;  but  their  translation  of  part  of  the  next  verse  is 
preserved,  which  proves  fully  how  they  understood  the  preceding 
verses.  For,  ih  the  expression  of  the  next  verse  as  it  stands  in  our 
translation, '  therefore  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  from  the  man,'  they  render  the  latter  words,  Ori  «x  re  avipos 
fX])(pt)]  flttm},  which  clearly  proves  that  they  collected  from  the  whole 
passage  that  woman  was  formed  from  man.  Thus  it  appears  that 
while  in  these  ancient  versions  there  was  here  and  there  a  minute 
difference  as  to  the  words,  there  is  a  most  complete  agreement  as 
to  the  sense,  so  as  to  shew  that  not  the  smallest  doubt  prevailed 
^bout  the  right  interpretation  at  the  times  when  those  versions  were 
formed. 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  boldly  flies  in  the  face  of  all  these  authorities, 
affirms  that  he  understands  more  of  Hebrew  than  was  understood 
by  those  concerned  in  framing  former  versions,  and  that  he  alone 
can  give  the  true  sense  where  they  have  all  fallen  into  the  grossest 
errors.     Let  us  see  how  he  proceeds. 

The  words  of  the  original  are  vnifhito  nriH  npn,  which  is  as  lite- 
rally translated,  as  the  words  admit,  ^  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs;' 
the  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  Latin  words  Et  cepit  (or  tuUt) 
unam  de  costis  ejus,  and  there  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  as  of  the  Latin.     But,  says 
Mr.  Bellamy,  npn  may  be  translated  *  and  he  brought/    *  It  re- 
quires,' he  says,  '  a  word  from  the  same  root  more  consistent  with 
the  obvious  and  rational  meaning  of  the  passage :  for  this  word 
varies  in  its  application,  as  words  vary  in  all  languages.'     He  then 
i]^uoted  Numb.  ;iixiii.  18.  for  the  signification  *  he  brought :'  '  there'^ 
fore/  he  proceeds,  '  this  clause  will  truly  read,  *  then  he  brought*' 
We  trust  the  reader  will  admire  his  logic,  that  because  a  word  in 
one  passage  bears  a  peculiar  sense,  therefore  it  may  be  used  iia 
that  sense  whenever  it  occurs:  but,  in  fact,  he  has  made  some  mis" 
take;  for  in  the  only  passage  (Numb,  xxiii.  18.)  where  he  affirms 
that  the  word  occurs  in  the^sense  of  ^  brought,'  it  so  happens  that 
it  does  not  occur  at  all.     However,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not 
to  adduce  any  single  instance  in  which  the  word  is  rendered  in  the 
sense  of  '  bring,'  we  are  prepared  to  state  most  distinctly,  on  the 

authority 
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iHithority  of  all  Hebraists,  that  its  proper  acknowledged  sense  is 
oepit,  sumpsit^  abstulit;  it  correspoiMis  exactly  to  the  Latin  capio, 
and  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  capio,  followed  by  a  or  de^ 
translated  '  to  bring  to/  as  np^  followed  (as  it  here  is)  by  the  pre- 
position  D  translated  with  that  meaning. 

The  next  word  nnH  is  allowed  to  signify  *  one/  '  unam/  in  the 
feminine.  The  easuing  word  iVDJ^^yd  is  manifestly  composed  of 
the  preposition  o  a,  ab,  de,  the  plural  noun  in  regimine  *nrW, 
*  ribs/  and  the  pronoun  masc.  post  fixed  i  '  his/  the  whole  signi- 
fying '  from,  or  of,  his  ribs/  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Latin 
'  de  costis  ejus.'  Now,  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  this  place  only,  in 
all  the  Scripture,  is  the  word  lohit  rendered  to  mean  a  rib.'  This 
assertion  may  be  true;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
Hebraists  and  translators,  ancient  and  modem,  agree  that  it  here 
"does  signify  '  a  rib/  and  Mr.  Bellamy  alone  thinks  that  it  does  not. 
The  root  Jf^y,  according  to  every  Hebrew  authority,  signifies  a  rib, 
1  side^  Buxtorf  says,  Costa,  synecdochic^  latus,  thence  the  side  or 
diamber  of  a  building,  the  beam  of  a  building,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
its  rib;  substructio,  trabs  substructionis.  As  to  this  sense  all 
muthorities  are  agreedy  and  nothine  more  can  be  done  than  to 
phce  these  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertion  on  the  other. 
But  he  translates  the  preposition  o  before  vnphtf  '  to,'  instead  of 
*from/  '  of;'  and  for  so  doing  he  does  not  pretend  to  assign  afiy 
ftuson  whatsoever.  Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  established  in  the 
SMise  of  Hebrew  words,  it  is  that  D  abbreviated  for  \o  has  the  gene- 
ral sense  '  from/  *  of/  *  out  of/  a,  ab,  de,  and  that  the  contrary 
sense  '  to'  is  as  opposed  to  it  as  light  to  darkness.  We  know  not 
diat  any  idiomatic  use  can  be  produced  to  justify ,  in  a  single  instance, 
loch  a  rendering;  but  if  it  could,  we  should  hold  that  it  would  avail 
nothing  to  claim  that  sense  for  it  in  a  plain  sentence.  J  ust  as  in  the 
Latin  prepositions,  a  and  e;  there  may  be  particular  idioms,  a 
dexter^  *  on  the  right  hand,'  e  contraria  parte,  '  on  the  contrary 
side';  but  who  in  his  senses  would  therefore  say  that,  in  passages  of 
^ain  construction,  a  and  e  may  be  rendered  at  pleasure,  '  on/  in- 
stead of  '  from/  '  out  of?  We  affirm  then  that,  in  rendering  the 
words  '  he  brought  one  to  his  side,'  Mr.  Bellamy  not  only  runs 
counter  to  all  authorities,  but  departs  from  the  regular  established 
meaning  of  the  words,  insomuch  that,  if  such  a  plan  of  proceeding 
be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  any  language. 

The  ensuing  words  njnnn  itt^a  i:iDn,  usually  rendered  '  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof,'  Mr.  Bellamy  is  pleased  to  trans- 
kte,  '  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in  her  place/  What  the  sense  of 
thb  IS  intended  to  be  we  cannot  conceive;  but  that  seems  to  form 
but  a  small  part  of  his  consideration.  We  shall  only  state  that  there 
knot  9  particle  of  reason  given  by  him  for  departing  from  the  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  translation;-  that  he  renders  the  verb  in  the  preterpluperfect 
tense,  instead  of  the  perfect,  without  the  slightest  authority;  and 
that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  every  word  in  the  Hebrew,  cor- 
responding to  the  pronoun  relative  ^  whose,'  which  he  introduces 
into  the  translation. 

We  proceed  to  the  words  of  the  next  verse.  n«  D*nf?»  ^l^w  p»i 
IT»«^  Di»n  \Q  np^  nn?«  r^vn,  which  are  rendered  in  our  received 
version,  '  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man 
made  he  a  woman.'  The  translation  would  have  been  more  strictly 
correct,  but  perfectly  the  same  in  sense,  in  this  form:  '  and  the 
Lord  God  formed  the  rib,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  man,  into 
woman.'  These  Mr.  Bellamy  thinks  proper  to  translate,  *  Thus 
Jehovah  God  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he  took  for 
the  man,  even  a  woman.'  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  no  transla- 
tion was  ever  made  in  any  language  more  manifestly  incorrect,  or 
betraying  more  complete  ignorance  in  the  person  \iho  made  it. 
The  words  which  he  renders,  ^  he  built  the  substance  of  the  other,' 
are  ph^n  n«  p».  p»,  with  the  conversive  van,  '  he  formed,  made, 
"built,'  sedificavit  in  the  Latin.  riM,  which  he  translates '  the  substance 
of,'  is,  as  we  shall  have  to  «tate  hereafter,  merely  the  mark  of  the 
accusative  case,  r^vn,  which  he  renders  '  the  other,'  is  the  same 
word  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  verse,  signifying  *  a  rib.'  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  strange  translation,  follows. 

*  The  word  r^YH  is  here  rendered  the  rib,  as  above,  instead  of  the 
other,  viz.  the  other  one,  made  like  Adam.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  word  riK,  which  comes  before  j^^yn,  is  omitted  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, r^vn  has  the  n  to  be  rendered  by  the  article  the,  viz.  the  other, 
meaning  Eve.' 

This  is  all  that  he  says,  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  manifestly  no 
reason  at  all.  In  fact  the  translation  of  the  word  rests  entirely  on 
bis  own  arbitrary  assumption,  and  he  might  as  well  translate  it  a 
house,  a  tree,  or-  any  thing  else.  The  words  which  follow,  nirK 
tan^n  \u  np^  Mr.  Bellamy  renders  '  which  he  took  for  the  man,'  in- 
stead of  ^  from  the  man',  as  in  every  other  translation.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  preposition  \u  means  '  from,'  a,  ab,  de;  for 
departing  from  this  meaning  here  he  gives  the  following  reason. 

*  When  the  word  \u  refers  to,  or  is  connected  with  a  cause,  or  reason 
given  in  the  context,  it  is  rendered  by  for,  because  of.  See  Zach.  viii.  10. 
*•  Because  of  the  affliction,"  viz.  because  before  these  days  there  was  no 
peace: — so  in  Exod.  ii.  23.  "  By  reason  of  the  bondage" — Dan.  v.  }g. 
•*  Ibr  *— Jer.  vii.  7.  "  Even  for.'' ' 

To  this  we  answer,   1st,  that  it  rests  entirely  on  Mr.  Bellamy's 
gratuitous  assumption  as  to  the  word  being  at  all  in  this  passage 
connected   with   a   cause   or   reason    assigned;    no    one    besides 
him   has  ever  seen  any  thing  in  the   words  but  a  simple  state- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  fact  of  the  rib  having  been  taken  from  the  man.  £d. 
He  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  very  sense  which  he  would  impose. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  passages  at  Zach.  viii.  10.  E^iod.  ii.  23.  D^n. 
V.  19,  |D  is  rendered  *  because  of/  *  by  reason  of/  *  for/  but  thea 
it  is  in  a  sense  in  which  '  from'  may  be  substituted  with  perfect  in- 
difference; for  instance,  Zach.  viii.  10.  *  From,  or  because  of,  the 
affliction' — Exod.  ii.  ^23.  *  From,  or  by  reason  of\  the  bondage' — 
Dan.  v.  19.  *  From,  on  accouftl  of,  for,  the  majesty  which  he  gave 
him,  all  people — feared  before  him.  This  will  be  completely  evi- 
dent by  turning  to  the  passages  with  their  context:  and  in  the  fourth 
text  which  he  produce.*,  Jer.  vii.  7.  the  phrase  is  completely  idio- 
matic, a^ir  nr  ch^p  ]nb.  *  From  infinite  time  till  infinite  time/ 
rendered,  in  English  phrase,  *  for  ever  and  ever.'  Indeed,  where 
the  Dictionaries  refer  to  the  sense  of  *  propter'  for  this  preposition, 
thie  translation  might  still  be  *  from';  as  in  Psal.  civ.  7.  referred  to 
by  Taylor.  *  y4t  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
they  hasted  away.'  This  may  as  well  be  'from  thy  rebuke — 
from  the  voice/  &c.  Indeed  this  is  its  stricter  meaning,  and  as 
such  it  is  given  by  Pagninus,  jib  increpatione  tu& — A  voce  toni- 
trui  tui,  &c. — So  in  the  Septuag.  A^ro  eviUfAria-scog — afro  ^covvjg. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Bellamy's  mean- 
ing when  he  translates,  '  which  he  took ^br  the  man/  he  uses  the 
word  *  for'  in  the  sense  of  *  for  the  use,  the  help,  the  society  of  the 
man' — a  sense  of  the  word  widely  differing  from  that  of  the  pas- 
sages produced  above,  and  for  which,  as  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
ID,  we  are  convinced  that  no  single  text  can  be  produced. 

The  remaining  word,  ntt^«^,  he  translates  *  even  a  woman/  but 
he  does  not  pretend  to  assign  even  a  single  reason  for  departing 
from  the  version  which  all  others  have  given,  *  to  or  into  a  wo- 
man.' *  He  made — into  a  woman/  formavit  or  aedificavit  in  mu- 
lierem ;  this  is  the  obvious  sense  of  ntt?«  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
^tion  h — a  preposition,  the  use  of  which  in  this  and  similar  senses, 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  elegancies  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

We  now  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Bellamy's 
}i2iv'ing  proved  (as  he  says)  from  the  original  that  all  the  translators 
.have  mistaken  the  true  sense  of  this  passage;  or  rather,  (for  there  can 
be  no  room  for  difference  here,)  to  his  own  astonishment  at  the 
effrontery  which,  on  such  grounds,  and  with  such  pretensions,  has 
ventured  to  make  so  gross  a  charge  against  them. 

We  proceed  to  the  passage  immediately  following,  in  which,  also, 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  made  a  new  discovery  of  the  sense.  It  is  said, 
Gen.  ii.  v.  Q5,  that  Adam  and  Eve,  when  first  created,  were  both 
naked,  but,  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  they  then  were,  *  were 
not  ashamed.'  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  have  been 
understood  by  all  translators  and  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern, 
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Vfhose  opinion  on  the  passage  is  recorded.  But,  says  Mr.  Bellainy, 
all  this  has  arisen  from  a  mistake;  the  word  C3«C3nr,  which  has  be^n 
rendered  *  naked/  ought  to  be  rendered  ^  prudent;'  and,  accordingly, 
lie  translates  the  passage  *  now  they  were  both  of  them  prudent,  the 
man  and  his  wife.'  Many  insurmountable  objections  (he  says)  pre- 
'tfent  themselves  to  the  sense  commonly  received.  As  he  does  not 
specify  them,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  conjecturing  to 
"what  he  may  allude,  but  shall  only  observe  that  we  know  of  none 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  readiest  answer,  and  that  objections  ten 
times  greater  may  be  brought  against  the  strange  sense  which  be 
would  impose.  '  The  lexicon  writers,  (he  says,)  and,yrow  them, 
the  translators,  have  placed  the  word  Qonr,  rendered  naked,  under 
the  root  mr;  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  root  air,  from  which 
come  the  words,  subtily  crafty  guilcy  and,  in  a  good  sense,  wisdomy 
prudence*  After  producing  some  instances,  in  which  tainr  does 
bear  this  sense,  he  adds '  therefore  it  must  appear  that  the  self-same 
vtoxA  cannot  mean  both  naked  and  crafty,*  Now  let  us  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  his  expression  *  the  lexicon  writers,  and  from  them 
die  translators'  have  given  the  word  the  sense  of  naked;  as  if  this 
sense  had  been  given  in  modem  times,  and  as  if  we  did  not  possess 
translations  made  when  the  Hebrew  was  nearly  vernacular,  in  which 
this  sense  is  given.  With  regard  to  his  assertion,  that  the  word 
'  certainly  belongs  to  the  root  onjr,'  signifying  crafty  wisdom;  he 
allows,  indeed,  that  the  lexicon  writers,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
most  learned  Hebraists,  place  the  word  under  a  different  root;  but 
then  he  boldly  affirms  that  they  are  wrong,  as  if  he  thought  that  his 
own  would  bear  down  every  other  authority.  When,  however,  he 
asserts  that  the  same  word  cannot  signify  both  crapy  and  nakedy  he 
asserts  what  is  contradicted  by  evidence,  for  it  happens  occasionally 
in  all  languages,  that  the  same  literal  word,  being  derived  from  di& 
ferent  sources,  bears  two  meanings  completely  distinct  from  each 
other.  But  that  the  word  before  us,  CDir,  with  or  without  the  ser- 
vile ^y  does  really  signify  '  naked,'  is  placed  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  by  a  number  of  passages,  in  which,  to  substitute  the  sense  of 
prudent  or  crafty y  would  wholly  destroy  the  meaning.  For  instance, 
at  Job  i.  21.  ^  Naked  (onr)  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb/ 
&c.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  passage  if  thus  translated, 
'  Prudent  came  1  out*?  &c.  Again,  Job  xxiv.  7.  in  the  description 
of  the  wicked,  *  They  cause  the  naked  (csn]^)  to  lodge  without 
clothing.^  Again,  v.  10.  *  They  cause  him  to  go  naked  (onr)  witb^ 
out  clotliing.'  What  would  be  the  sense  of  these  passages  if  pru^ 
dent  were  substituted  for  naked?  Once  more :  After  the  commancl 
given  to  Isaiah  (xx.  2.)  to  put  off  sackcloth  from  his  loins,  See,  it  h 
added, '  and  he  did  so,  walking  naked  (on]^)  and  without  shoes.^  It 
^re  endless  to  recite  passages  of  this  descripUon,  in  which  the  un- 
doubted 
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dQubted  sense  of  the  word  is  *  naked/  and  in  which  it  would  .b^Jn 
contradiction  to  all  sense^  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  aU{aiMhoirityy 
to  give  it  the  sense  of  prudent,  which  Mr.  Belbmy  has  the  confi- 
dence to  say  it  can  only  bear. 

Our  next  instance  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  discoveries  occurs  at 
Gen.vi.6.  The  words  of  the  original  are  sn^n  hm  nvfp  omn>  canan 
U^  bv^  nyj^nn  y*?»:i;  thus  translated  in  our  received  version^  *  And 
it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man,  on  the  earth,  and  it. 
grieved  him  at  his  heart.'  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that  the  sense  is 
totally  niistaken,  and  he  translates  the  passage,  '  Yet  Jehovah  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  m^de  man  on  the  earth :  notwithstanding  he 
idolized  himself  at  his  heart.' 

In  pretending  to  shew  the  error  of  the  received  sense  he  thinks 
proper  to  state  as  follows : 

^  This  part  of  the  history  has  been  for  ages  resorted  to  by  the  ene- 
mies of  revelation  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  did  not  write  by 
inspiration,  because  it  must  be  allowed  that  repentance  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  God;  he  who  is  all  perfection  cannot  do  any  thing  to  repent  of.' 

Mr.  Bellamy  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Bible,  from  the 
circumstance  of  repentance,  and  other  human  feelings,  appearing 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity.  But  all  such  objections  have  been  re- 
fated  over  and  over,  by  explaining  that  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
masage  require  that  the  great  Spiritual  Beuig  should  be  spoken  of 
m.  terms  derived  from  earthly  objects.  No  reflecting  person  ever 
supposes  that  when  He  is  said  to  be  angry,  to  awake  to  vengeance, 
to  be  grieved  at  the  heart,  to  stretch  forth  his  arm,  to  see,  to 
hear,  Sec.  He  really  consists  of  bodily  parts,  or  is  subject  to  human 
passions.  The  human  parts  and  properties  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  are  merely  used  as  symbols  to  express  his  power,  omni- 
science, &c.  ;  and  He  is  said  to  feel  human  passions  when  his  actions 
b^ur  a  resemblance  to  those  of  human  beings  when  actuated  by 
those  passions.  Thus  the  anger  and  grief  of  the  Deity  signify 
the  displeasure  due  to  sin  and  disobedience;  his  vengeance,  the 
execution  of  those  judgments  which  he  has  denounced  against  them. 
In  a  similar  manner,  when  he  is  said  to  have  repented,  it  is  not 
meant  in.  a  human  sense  that  he  felt  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  only  that  he  changed  his  outward  conduct  towards  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  altered  behaviour  towards  him,- just  as  men  are 
wont  to  do  when  they  are  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  sorrow  or  repent- 
ance for  what  they  have  done.  But  after  all,  how  does  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's translation  get  rid  of  the  objection  i  He  translates  ^  Jehovah 
was  saiisjkd  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth.'  Now,  in  a  lite- 
ral sense,  to  attribute  satisfaction  to  the  Deity,  is  as  inconsistent 

with 
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\9ith  the  perfectiou  of  his  nature  as  to  ascribe  to  him  any  other 
human  passion  or  feeling. 

But  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  proof  of  error.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  in  support  of  the  received  sense^  there  is  the  same 
concurrence  of  all  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  w  hich  we  alleged 
in  the  former  instance ;  that  the  Septuagint  version,  the  Syriac,  the; 
Targum,  the  Samaritan,  die  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  besides  every 
known  commentator  and  interpreter,  ancient  and  modern,  are  all  in 
perfect  agreement,  all  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  He  makes 
an  objection  to  the  expressions  *  it  repented  the  Lord' — *  it  grieved 
him,' of  which  no  schoolboy  of  a  tolerable  understanding  would  have  ' 
been  guilty.  *  There  certainly  is  no  word  (he  says)  in  the  original 
for  the  neuter  pronoun  it;  with  regard  to  the  expression,  ^  it  grieved 
him,'  *  a  second  error,'  he  adds,  *  is  made,  viz.  the  introduction  of 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  him,  for  which  there  is  no  autho- 
rity in  the  Hebrew.'  He  is  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  plainest ' 
forms  of  speech  as  not  to  know  that  the  impersonal  expression, '  it 
repented  the  Lord' — *  it  grieved  him,'  is  merely  another  mode  of  say- 
ing *  the  Lord  repented* — *  he  grieved  or  was  grieved.'  There  are 
two  words  (he  continues)  in  this  verse  which  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied  by  the  translators.  The  one  cdhj*,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  never  bears  the  sense  of  repent:  the  other  nvirn% 
which  does  not  bear  that  of  grieve.  In  regard  to  the  first  he  quietly 
allows  that  there  occur,  at  least,  sixty  passages  in  the  Bible  in  ^ 
which  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  sense  of  repent  by  our  transla- 
tors— he  might  have  added,  by  all  translators,  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  this  alone  is  conclusive  as  to  its  properly 
bearing  this  sense.  But  he  spends  much  time  in  going  tlirough 
all  these  texts,  and  attempting  to  shew  that,  in  each,  the  word  com^ 
fort  should  be  substituted  for  repent.  We  need  not  say  that  liis 
labour  is  altogether  unsuccessful,  unless  indeed  the  success  he  aims 
at  be  to  discredit  the  Bible,  by  making  it  unintelligible.  For  in- 
stance, 1  Sam,  XV.  29.  *  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  re- 
pent.' How  absurd  must  it  be  to  say — *  The  strength  of  Israel  will 
not  lie  nor  be  comfortedT  Or,  Job  xlii.  6.  *  I  abhor  myself  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes.' — *  I  am  comforted  in  dust  and  ashes' !  Or, 
lastly,  Jer.  xviii.  8.  *  If  that  nation — turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 
pent Ojf  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto'  them.' — *  I  will  be  com- 
forted of,  or  concerning,  the  evil'?  &c.  The  case  will  be  precisely 
similar  in  almost  every  one  of  the  texts  in  which  he  would  substitute 
comfort  instead  oi  repent ,  as  the  sense  of  cznj.  In  fact  his  asser- 
tion that  this  word  never  bears  the  sense  of  repent,  is  contradicted 
by  such  proof,  and  such  a  mass  of  authority,  that,  even  after  all  we 
have  seen  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are  really  astonished  at  his  having 
the  hardihood  to  hazard  it. 
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* '  The  second  wprd,  which  Mr.  Bellamy  affirms  to  have  been 
wholly  misunderstood,  is  3vyn%  usually  translated  *  He  grieved 
himself/  but  which,  as  he  maintains,  signifies  ^  he  idolized  himself/ 
He  might  as  well  have  assumed  any  other  meaning.     According  to 
all  the  highest  authorities,  the  root  ^TtP  signifies  simply  ^  to  grieve ;' 
in  Hiphil, '  to  cause  to  grieve,  dolore  afficere ;'  and  in  Hithpad, 
(the  form  in  which  it  here  occurs)  *  to  grieve  within  oneself,'  dolore 
se  afficere,  dolere  apud  se,'  as  Simouis  expresses  it.     lY]^,  as  a  noun, 
in  a  sense  derived  from  the  former,  signifies  also  '  an  idol,'  quia, 
asCastelli  says,  molestiam  affertcultoribus;  and  thence  the  verb  in 
Hiphil  sometimes  signifies  ^  to  worship  an  idol ;'  but  to  give  the 
word  in  Hithpael  the  sense  of  *  to  idolize  oneself,'  (by  which,  we 
suppose,  he  means  ^  unduly  to  extol  oneself,')  is  not  only  to  oppose 
decidedly  every  known  authority,  but  to  claim  a  sense  connected 
only  in  appearance  with  any  of  those  which  the  root  is  allowed  to 
■bear.     Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  is  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  autho- 
cities;  we  will  therefore  bring  against  him  one  which  we  know  to  be 
paramount  with  him ;  we  mean,  that  of  Mr.  John  Bellamy.     The 
Vford  lYI^  occurs  in  Hithpael  only  once  in  the  Bible,  besides  in  the 
passage  before  us,  viz.  at  Gen.  xxxiv.7.;  and  there  he  translates  it 
on  the  very  sense  which,  in  the  present  text,  he  rejects  as  improper. 
*  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  from  the  field — and  the  men  grieved 
itfiemselves  (uvrri*),'     Either  Mr.  Bellamy  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
ireceived  sense  of  the  word,  or  he  is  wrong.     If  right,  why  does  he 
not  reject  it  uniformly?  If  wrong,  why  docs  he  reject  it  at  all  ?  What 
.can  be  considered  certain  in  language,  if  such  arbitrary  assumptions 
are  allowed?  and,  above  all,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a, man  ^ho 
tiiutf  adopts  in  one  page  what  he  rejects  as  inadmissible  in  another  ? 
We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  discoveries 
respecting  the  meaning  of  Scripture.     At  the  risk,  however,  of 
being  tedious,  we  will  advert,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  another  in- 
stance.    It  is  a  received  part  of  scriptural  history,  Gen.  xxii.  2.  that 
the  Almighty  proved  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
bam  by  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  the  child  of  his  hopes ;  that 
the  patriarch  prepared  to  obey  the  divine  command,  and  that,  in 
.consequence  of  his  ready  obedience,  the  great  promise  was  made 
to  him,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.     Mr«  Bellamy  discovers  that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  God  commanded  him  to  offer  up  his  son,  and  affirms 
that  '  this  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the  sacred 
bistory,  as  it  stands  in  the  vulgar  versions.'     Is  it  possible,  he  asks, 
that  the  all-perfect  Being  would  require  Abraham  to  put  his  son  to 
death  in  direct  opposition  to  His  own  commands  respecting  human 
sacrifice  ?     The  answer  to  this  is  obvious,  that  the  Deity  did  not 
iatend  the  command  to  b«.  executed,  and  tiiat  His  whole  design  was 
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U>  prove  the  faith  aud  obedience  of  the  patriarch,  which  j)roq/' could 
not  be  afforded  better  than  by  a  cooimand  against  which  all  his 
feelings  most  strongly  revolted.  In  support,  however,  of  this  ob* 
jection  to  the  received  sense,  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that  the  words 
should  be  thus  rendered,  '  Take  now  thy  son — to  the  land  of  Mo^ 
riah  :  and  cause  him  to  ascend  there  concerning  the  offerings  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  which  I  shall  mention  to  thee  ;^  instead  of  the 
usual  translation,  '  Offer  hifn  up  for  a  burnt  offering,'  8cc. 

Now,  let  us  consider  with  what  palpable  inconsistencies  this  new 
interpretation  invests  the  whole  narration.  It  is  first  stsUed  (v.  ).) 
that  God  tempted  or  proved  Abraham,  which  manifestly  implies 
that  some  signal  trial  of  his  obedience  was  to  follow ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bellamy,  there  merely  ensues  a  command  of  the 
plainest  kind,  and  one  which  uivolves  no  trial,  viz.  to  go  with  hi^ 
son,  and  offer  sacrifice  on  a  particular  mountain.  Abraham,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  divine  command,  (still  according  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's interpretation,)  prepares  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  the  Deity  ap- 
proves of  his  conduct  in  so  doing,  and  says  '  because  thou  bast  not 
withheld  thine  only  son,  surely  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,'  &c.  The 
mere  comparison  of  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  with  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  the  received  versions,  must  convince  every  reader  that  the 
one  cannot  but  be  right,  the  other  wrong. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  words  themselves  n^jr^  cw  nn^rm.  The 
root  n^r  signifies  generally  '  to  ascend.'     Hence  rhp  <  a  burnt 
offering'  from  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  and  nhjfb  nbjfn  ^  to  cause  to 
ascend  (or  to  offer)  for  a  burnt-offering.'    But,  says  Mr.  Bellamy^ 
nhvh  means  *  concerning  a  burnt-offering.'    To  this  we  answer 
that  to  give  the  preposition  h  the  sense  of  '  concerning'  is  very 
unusual,  if  at  all  admissible;  and  that  every  allowed  principle  of 
interpretation  requires  that  words  in  plain  passages  should  be  taken 
in  their  ordinary  sense.     We  answer  further  that  we  can  produce 
a  competent  authority, — ^no  less,  in  fact,  than  his  own,  to  convince 
him  that  the  received  translation  is  right.     For,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter,  the  very  same  words  occur;  and  how  does  he  translate  them  ^ 
not  according  to  his  new  discovery,  but  exactly  as  they  have  always^ 
been  rendered  by  others,  and  as  they  are  rendered  in  our  receiveA- 
version.     Abraham  found  a  ram  fastened  in  a  thicket  by  the  horns  ^ 
and,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  '  he  went  and  took  the  ram  (nn^j^*'^ 
rhv^)  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  instead  of  his  son.*^ 
We  have  thus  another  unequivocal  proof  that  Mr.  Bellamy  doe0 
not  himself  believe  what  he  asserts  respecting  the  error  of  die  r&^ 
ceived  translation ;  for,  within  the  space  of  eleven  verses,  he  adopts 
that  as  right,  which  he  had  before  condemned  as  wrong. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reuder  with  further  details.     W(f 
shall  only  add  therefore  that,  in  every  ini^tance  where  Mr.  Bellanaj 
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has  pretended  to  discover  a  sense  of  plain  historical  passages  \xn^ 
known  to  former  translators^  the  effrontery  of  his  attempt  is  fully 
•  equalled  by  the  ignorance,  inconsistency  and  incapacity  which  h% 
displays  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  his  success  in  clothing 
the  meaning  of  the  original  in  an  English  dress^  in  those  parts 
where  he  allows  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  has  been  always  un* 
derstood.  His  pretension,  we  have  seen,  is  to  give  a  close  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew :  the  consequence  is  that,  while  he  uses  English 
words,  he'makes  no  accommodation  whatever  to  English  idiom ; 
and  has,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  produced  strings  of  wordsn 
which  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  English  sentences.  He  ha^ 
had  predecessors  in  this  way;  aniong  others,  Henry  Ainsworth, 
who,  about  the  year  I6399  published  a  version  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  the  Psalms,  &c.  on  a  plan  which  he  calls  making  Scripture 
its  own  interpreter,  where,  professing  to  render  the  Hebrew  into 
English,  word  for  word,  he  produces  a  version  of  so  harsh  and  un- 
couih  a  description,  that  Lewis,  in  his  history  of  English  Transla*- 
tions,  (p.  353.)  after  giving  a  specimen,  asks  whether  it  can  be  be* 
lieved  that  Ainsworth  was  an  Englishman  and  understood  his  own 
language !     The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Gen.  ii.  3,  4,  5.  *  Therefore  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanc- 
tified it;  because,  before  it,  he  ceased  from  all  bis  work;  for  God 
created,  to  generate.  Thefse  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  wben  he  created  them  :  on  the  day  Jehovah  finished,  earth 
and  heaven.  Even  every  plant  of  tbe  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
^d  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew :  fbr  Jehovah  God  had  not 
caused  rain  on  the  earth  ;  njoreover,  nor  a  man,  to  till  the  ground.' 

Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  *  And  the  man  said  ;  Thus  this  time,  bone  after  my 
bone ;  also  flesh  after  my  flesh  ;  for  this  he  shall  call  woman ;  because 
ahe  was  received  by  the  man.  Therefore  a  man  will  leave,  even  his 
fether,  and  his  mother :  for  he  will  unite  with  his  wife ;  and  they  shall 
be,  for  one  flesh.' 

In  such  passages  as  these  (and  we  could  produce  them  from 
every  page)  it  would  be  often  impossible  for  the'  English  reader  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  original,  unless  he  had  the  aotho- 
rized  version  at  hand  to  interpret  that  of  Mr.  Bellamy.  How  in- 
finitely inferior  is  a  translation  of  this  hard  and  dry  nature,  to  that 
in  use,  where  there  is  such  an  accommodation  to  the  native  idiom  as  ■ 
to  make  the  language  easy  and  intelligible,  and  yet  no  essential  de- 
parture from  the  original !  But,  independently  of  the  general  un- 
couthness  of  this  absurd  attempt  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  abounds  with  inconsistencies,  impro- 
prietie9,  and  alterations  of  the  words  of  the  authorized  version  mani- 
festly for  the  worse.  We  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVII.  S  V.    1.  '  lu 
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y*'  1.  ^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  substance  of  the  heaveo. 
and  the  substance  of  the  earth/  *  The  substance  of*  Mr.  Bellamj 
conceives,  he  says,  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  nt^  which  pre- 
cedes CD»Dtt^n  and  vi«n^  *  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  Now  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Hebraists  of  the  first  auUiority  that  ni^  preceding  a 
poun,  after  an  active  verb^  is  merely  the  mark  of  the  accusative 
case.  It  is  true  that  Parkhurst  considers  n»  to  mean  ^  the  very 
substance  of  a  thing/  '  the/  *  the  very/  but,  allowii^  him  to  h^ 
right,  the  proper  translation  would  be  ^  the  very  heaven  and  thei 
very  earth/  ipsum  ccelum  et  ipsam  terram ;  not  '  the  substance 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth/  an  expression,  from  which  would 
naturally  be  understood,  not  that  the  heaven  and  earth  were 
created,  but  that  the  substance  was  created  from  which  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  were  afterwards  formed.  But  let  it  be  granted  tba( 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  right  in  his  translation  of  this  passage.  We  cou« 
ceive  no  position  will  be  more  generally  allowed  than  that  the 
saoie  word,  when  similarly  applied  in  di^erent  passages,  should 
be  rendered  in  the  same,  sense.  Now  what  is  the  fact  i  The 
word,  nM,  occurs  similarly  applied  in  this  very  chapter  more  than 
a  dozen  times ;  and  in  no  one  instance,  excepting  this  of  v.  l« 
does  he  translate  it  ^  the  substance  of,'  or  give  it  any  peculiar 
force.  Thus  at  v.  4.  be  does  not  say  ^  God  saw  that  the  substance 
of  the  light  was  good,'  but  '  God  saw  that  the  light  was  good.' 
At  V.  7.  *  God  made  the  expanse  /  at  v.  1 6.  *  God  made  the  two 
great  lights,'  &c.  Mr.  Bellamy  must  either  be  right  in  the  sense 
he  contends  for  of  the  word  nK,  or  he  must  be  wrong.  If  wrong, 
why  does  he  express  it  at  v.  I .  I  If  right,  why  does  he  omit  to 
express  it  in  all  the  other  passages  i 

V.  S.  ^  Then  God  said.  Be  light.'  Mr.  Bellamy  finds  fault  with 
the  expression  of  the  received  translation,  ^  Let  there  be  light,* 
because,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  word  '  let'  in  the  original^ 
and  because,  as  implying  permission,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Creator.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  remark  founded  on  more 
consummate  ignorance.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the 
word  ^  let'  is  auxiliary  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  imperative 
in  English,  and  that  ^  Be  it'  and  '  let  it  be'  are  forms  of  express 
aion  perfectly  synouimous,  permission  being  no  more  implied  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other. 

V.  5,  *  So  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fiirst  day.'  The 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is,  ^  The  evening  was,  and  the 
morning  was,  the  first  day.'  As  he  professes  to  translate  wid^ 
extreme  closeness,  why  has  he  deserted  lus  principle  here  ? 

V.  6.  *  Be  there  a  division  between  the  waters,  &c.'  The  word 
which  he  translates  ^  a  division'  is  ^ni^o,  which  is  manifestly  the 
participle  benoni  in  tliphil  from  ^*i2  to  divide;  and  the  literal 
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rend^ri^g  is,  *  Be  it  (qr  let  it  be)  dividing^  or  causing  to  divid^ 
he^w^n  the  wat€;rs^  &c/  This  is  piost  properly  expressed  by 
our  .translators,  /  Let  it  divide/  Mr.  Bellamy  evidently,  from 
^heer  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  mistakes  ^nno  for  a  noun  sub3tan- 
tive.     . 

V.  ^0.  ^  The  conflux  of  the  waters.'  The  rendering  of  our  trans- 
lators ^  the  gathering  together  of  the  .\yaters,'  is  much  more  sim- 
ple and  agreeable  to  the  original. 

V.  J  J.  *  The  earth  shall  germinate  grass.'  To  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  not  knowing  a  neuter  verb  from  an  active,  how 
much  inore  simple  is  our  version,  the  earth  shall  '  bring  forth 
grass' ! 

'  Fruit  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  with  its  seed  in  it.  In  the  last 
wprds  is  a  positive  error,  for  he  has  wholly  omitted  the  relative 
pronoun  itt^«  in  the  expression  u  jrit  ntt^«.  Our  version  rightly 
expresses  it, '  Whose  seed  is  in  it  or  in  itself.'  Mr.  Bellamy  ha« 
inade  ^  similar  mistake  at  v.  12. 

V.  14.  ^  Thus  they  shall  endure  for  signs.'  The  Hebrew  word  is 
a/orm  of  the  verb  r\'>r\  *  to  be';  which  he  translates,  indeed,  in  all 
thie  contiguous  verses,  in  the  sense  of  ^  to  be';  but  which  he 
.thinks  proper  in  this  place  to  render  '  endure.'  This,  instead  of 
close  translation,  is  more  loose  than  could  possibly  be  approved, 
^ven  in  one  who  did  not  make  a  peculiar  boast  of  giving  a  close 
^translation. 

V.  17.   ^  ITien  God  arranged  them.'     Our  translators,  far  more 

elegantly,  *  God  set  them.' 
-*  JPor  the  light  up(Mi  the  earth.'  Here  Mr.  Bellamy  ^hews  his  ut- 
ter igporance  of  the  plainest  pri^iciples  of  Hebrew.  The  word 
which  he  renders  *  for  the  light'  is  T«n^,  which  he  evidently  sup- 
poses to  be  a  noun  substantive  n>t^  light,  with  b  *  for'  and  n  '  the' 
prefixed.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  substantive 
as  n»«,  signifying  light  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  word,  in 
fact,  is  a  verb,  regularly  formed  in  the  infinitive  in  Hiphil,  and 
signifying  *  to  give  or  cause  light,'  as  our  translators  correctly 
render  it. 
V,  20.  '  The  water  shall  bring  forth  abundantly  the  soul  of  life* 
Had  Mr.  Bellamy  endeavoured  to  translate  the  verse  into  non- 

^  sense,  he  could  not  have  sqcceeded  better  than  he  has  done.  The 
words  n»n  tt^DJ,  which  he  renders '  the  soul  of  life,'  evidently  mean 
'  jtbe  living  creature,'  the  creature,  or  the  ^  moving  creature  that 
Ji9ith  life,'  as  our  translation  gives  it.  ^ 

V.  31.  'Thus  God  provided  for  all  that  he  had  made.'  Here  is 
a  needless  departure  from  the  original;  which  simply  says 
*  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made.' 

From  these  examples,  all  occurring  in  a  single  chapter,  our  rea-* 
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ders  will  be  sufficiently  enabled  to  appreciate  Mr.  Bellamy's  pre 
tensions  to  an  improved  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  a  former  pas 
sagCy  we  alluded  to  his  assertions  respecting  the  words  inserted  in 
italic^  as  interpolations  which  obscure  the  sense^  make  the  Bible 
speak  what  it  never  did  speak^  8cc.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, we  will  trace  these  italics  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  it  will  then  appear  that  Mr.  Bellamy 
himself  has  for  the  most  part  inserted  the  very  same  words  which  the 
authorized  translators  have  done,  although,  far  inferior  to  them  in 
accuracy,  he  has  often  omitted  to  mark  them  as  insertions ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  where  he  has  not  made  them,  left  the  sense  in  per- 
fect obscurity. 

Gen.  i.  2.  Engl.  Tiansl.  *  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep/ 
Here  Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  the  word  was  as  necessary  to  the 
sense,  but  does  not  mark  it  as  such  by  Italics. 
V.  4.  10.  12.  18.  ei.  25.  31.  E.  T.   '  God  saw— that  it  was  good.' 
In  all  these  passages,  the  original  stands  '  God  saw  nito  o  'that 
good.'     It  was  obviously  necessary  to  express  this  Hebrew  idiom 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *  it  was :'  and  Mr.  Bellamy  finds  if 
necessary  to  make  precisely  the  same  insertions.     At  v.  4,  he  io^ 
lerts  the  word  '  was,'  '  that  the  light  was  good;'  and,  in  all  the 
other  verses,  he  inserts,  as  the  authorized  translators  have  done, 
'  it  was :'  but,  with  a  carelessness  which  is  quite  inconceivable, 
he  has  marked  only  two  out  of  the  seven  mstances  in  italics. 
As  the  expression  in  all  the  cases  is  precisely  the  same,  there  is 
wot  a  particle  of  reason  for  this  distinction :  we  attribute  it,  in 
fact,  to  positive  carelessness.     But,  we  must  again  ask,  is  this 
the  man  to  tax  others  with  carelessness  ?  and  to  improve  upon 
the  authorized  version? 
V.  7.  E.  T.   *  Waters  which  were  under  the  firmament — waters 
which  zvere  above,  &c.'     Here  Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  were  in  each 
case,  as  our  translators  do,  and  marks  it  in  italics. 
y.  29.  E.  T.  *  Every  herb — which  is  upon  the  face.'    '  Every  tree 
in  the  which  is  the  fruit.'    The  word  in  italics  is  inserted  to  make 
the  sense  clear  in  both  these  clauses.     Mr.  Bellamy  makes  the 
same  insertions,  but  does  not  mark  them  in  italics. 
v.  SO.  E.  T.  '  Wherein  there  is  life.'     Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  the 
verb  in  the  same  manner  as  our  translators,  and  in  this  case, 
differing  from  the  last,  he  does  notice  it  in  italics. 
There  remain  two  instances  in  which  our  translators  have  made 
insertions  of  more  importance,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
clearly  necessary  to  prevent  ambiguity.     The  first  is  at  v.  16.  '  And 
God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also.'     Here  the 
words  he  made  are  obviously  inserted  to  preclude  the  ambiguity 
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which  would  exist  without  them,  since  it  might  appear  that  the  verb 

*  to  rule*  governed  '  the  stars,  as  well  as  *  the  night ;'  *  to  rule  the 
night ;  the  stars  also/  Now,  as  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  clear, 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  translators  to  convey  the  meaning  to 
the  English  reader,  we  consider  their  insertion  of  these  words  as  a 
proof  of  the  judgment  with  which  they  proceeded.  But,  if  this  could 
admit  of  a  doubt,  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  point.  It  stands  thus,  '  God  made  two  great  lights — 
the  lesser  light,  to  rule  the  night;  also  the  stars/  Here  that  am- 
biguity is  most  apparent,  which  it  was  the  object  of  our  translators 
to  remove.  The  second  instance  is  of  a  similar  description, 
V.  29.  God  says,  *  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,' 
&c.  then,  after  several  intervening  clauses,  at  v.  30.  *  /  have  given 
evesy  green  herb  for  meat.'  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of 
the  verb  *  I  have  given,'  v.  29.  from  the  words  which  it  governs, 

*  every  green  herb,'  the  translators  liave  not  left  it  to  be  understood, 
but  have  most  properly  supplied  it  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Mr. 
Bellamy,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  supplied  it,  and  has  left  the  sense 
perfectly  unintelligible;  for  he  has  placed  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
v.  29.  and  rendered  30  as  follows — '  And  to  every  beast  of  the 
earth,  also  to  every  bird  of  the  heaven,  yea  to  all  moving  on  the 
earth,  in  which  is  the  soul  of  life  ;  even  every  herb,  for  food :  and 
it  was  so.'  So  much  for  Mr.  Bellamy's  insinuations  respecting  the 
insertions  in  italic ! 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  particularly  plumes  himself  on  his  attention 
to  punctuation. 

*  I  have  paid,*  he  says,  (Introd.  p.  xi.)  '  particular  attention  to  the 
punctuation.  In  the  common  version,  we  frequently  find  it  so  neglected 
that  the  first  proposition  is  made  to  run  into  the  second,  and  the  second 
into  the  third,  by  which  the  true  sense  is  not  known.  I  have  therefore 
closely  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  punctuation,  which  will  be  found  to 
add  great  light  to  numbers  of  passages  hitherto  obscure.' 

We  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  department. 
The  following  passages  are  pointed  exactly  as  they  appear  in  his 
book. 

*  Gen.  1.  i.  In  the  beginning  God  created,  the  substance  of  the  hea- 
ven. 

4.  And  God  saw,  that  the  lights  was  good :  thus  God  divided,  the 
light,  from  the  darkness. 

10.  And  God  called,  the  dry  land,  earth. 

ii.  10.  And  a  river  wei^t  forth  from  Eden ;  to  water  the  garden : 
which  from  thence  divided  ;  and  became,  four  heads.' 

These  specimena  (and  ainailar  ones  pervade  the  whole  work)  are 
sufficient  to. shew  the  valuable  fruits  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  particular 
attention  to  this  part  of  grammar.    We  know  not  that,  in  any  book 
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of  any  kind^  we  ever  saw  a  system  of  punctuation  so  decidedly  ab- 
surd. We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  stops  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  guide  the  eye  to  a  clear  view  of  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence :  Mr.  Bellamy's  rule  seems  to  be  quite  the  reverse^  if  be 
act  by  any  rule;  viz.  to  place  them  so  as  to  confuse  and  obscure  the 
sense  in  every  possible  way.  Here  are  nominatives  disjoined  from 
the  verbs  with  which  they  agree,  verbs  disjoined  from  the  accusatives 
which  follow  them,  clauses  broken  in  the  most  portentous  manner 
without  the  slightest  reason.  We  beg  our  readers  not  to  believe  that 
be  has  followed,  as  he  asserts,  the  Hebrew  punctuation.  His  sys- 
tem, we  can  confidently  assure  them,  is  entirely  his  own ;  and  when 
he  states  that  he  has  ^  adhered  to  that  of  the  Hebrew,'  he  only  shews 
fliat  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  punctuation  is  on  a  par  with  bis 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  He  imputes  neglect 
on  this  head  to  our  translators ;  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  sue- 
teeded  infinitely  better  by  neglecting  the  subject  than  he  has  by  pay- 
ing it  particular  attention. 

We  had  intended  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  notes, 
but  our  decreasing  limits  warn  us  to  contract  our  plan.  We  shall 
therefore  only  observe  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  full  of  posi- 
tive assertions  without  proofs,  and  written  in  a  style  which  clearly 
evinces  that  the  writer  holds  in  sovereign  contempt  every  opinion 
but  his  own  :  he  is  besides  so  rambling  and  desultory  that  we  have 
not  always  the  advantage  of  duly  appreciating  his  arguments,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  understand  them.  In  his  very  first  note  on 
Gen.  i.  1.  for  instance,  he  enters  into  a  long  discussion  to  prove 
that  no  plurality  is  implied  under  the  word  Elohim. 

'  The  manifest  error  made  by  those  who  have  pleaded  for  the  plura- 
lity of  Elohyim,  God,  is  that  they  have  not  observed  the  distinction 
between  polytheism  and  personality.  By  polytheism  must  necessarily 
be  understood  a  plurality  of  gods ;  but  by  personality,  consistently  with 
the  obvious  n^eaning  of  the  word,  n«  such  an  idea  as  a  plurality  of 
gods  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  This  error  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  very  improper  understanding  and  customary  application  of  the 
Latin  word  persona/ 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that,  when  the  Latin  was  a  living  lan- 
guage, the  word  persona  meant  a  character  or  office ;  '  but  has 
so  far  degenerated  into  tangible  materiality,  that,  instead  of  its  bein^ 
used  as  it  was  anciently,  it  is  applied  to  mean  the  material  body  of 
man.'  We  hope  the  reader  comprehends  it.  Mr.  Bellamys  how* 
ever,  does  not  wait  for  this,  but  rapidly  fitarts  off  to  a  discussion  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  connexion  widl  the 
Arabic;  which  h^s  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  note  as  a  dissertation  on  the  north  pole.  At  Gen.  ii.  aha  iii. 
be  considers  the  scripthral  accounts  of  the  temptation  ahdbf  the  f^U 
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as  aUegorical^  an  opinion  ^bich  has  been  often  maintained.  It  will 
not  be  suspected  that  be  produces  any  new  arguments  in  favour  of 
it^  or  that  be  presents  those  on  which  he  rests  in  a  very  striking  or 
intelligible  form;  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  especial  care  to 
place  in  the  foreground  the  sisde  objections  of  infidelity  to  the 
received  meaning.  On  a  former  occasion''^  we  were  led  to  notice 
these  arguments^  when  they  were  pursued  to  a  lauch  greater  length 
than  tliey  now  are.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  disciples  of  this  school 
are  on  the  increase ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
or  ourselves  by  engaging  in  the  discussion^ 

On  Abralmm'^  temptation,  Mr.  Bellamy  observes — 
*•  It  appears  by  die  common  version  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
jwere  to  be  blessed,  because  Abraham  had  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  God. 
But,  as  this  is  contrary  both  to  Scripture  and  reason,  it  will  also  appear 
plain  that  the  translation  of  this  clause  is  not  consistent  with  the  ori- 
ginal. We  cannot  hesitate  in  concluding  that  the  happiness  or  blessii^ 
of  any  nation  or  individual  never  depended  on  the  obedience  of  Abra- 
ham ;  viz.  because  he  had  hearkened  tb  the  voice  of  God.' 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture  that  the  bless- 
ing to  be  conferred  on  all  nations  was  never  understood  to  depend 
^n  Abraham's  obedience  or  disobedience.  The  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer  had  been  made  in  express  terms  long  before  ;  and  it  de- , 
pended  on  Abraham's  obedience,  not  whether  that  promise  should 
be  fulfilled  at  all,  but  whether  it  should  be  fulfilled  in  his  line,  or 
in  any  other  line.  This  is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it  in  the  re- 
ceived version.  Gen.  :sxii.  l6,  17^  18.  Because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  &c.  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.' 
We  find  it  difficult  to  attribute  these  gross  misrepresentations  to 
mere  ignorance  or  negligence;  there  seems  to  be  direct  malice 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Bellamy  with  a  hope  that  we 
shall,  never  have  to  attend  to  him  again  on  any  similar  occasion. 
We  live  in  an  age,  in  which,  in  every  department  of  literature,  shal- 
low pretenders  are  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  per- 
suasion that  they  are  deeply  and  profoundly  learned.  Many  deplor- 
able examples  have  come  within  our  notice,  but  none  more  striking 
than  this  before  us.  We  never  witnessed  an  instance  in  which  a  per- 
son has  undertaken  an  important  work  with  loftier  claims,  but  with 
more  slender  qualifications.  Still  we  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  bestowed  se  much  notice  upon  Mr.  Bellamy,  if  the  subject  in 
which  he  engaged  had  been  merely  literary.  We  might  then  have 
SufiFered  him  to  enjoy  tranquilly  a  character,  if  he  could  have  ob- 
tained it^  for  superior  erudition.     But,  since  he  has  thought  proper 
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to  make  those  Holy  Scriptures^  which  are  the  groundwork  of  our 
faith  and  hopes^  the  subject  of  his  fanciful  interpretations^  and  to 
pursue  a  course  which  obviously  tended  to  impair  the  reverence,  and 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  truths  derived  from  them, 
it  appeared  to  us  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  if  we  did 
not  examine  his  pretensions,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  his  seducing 
any  one  into  unfounded  doubts-  respecting  the  certainty  of  received 
scriptural  interpretations. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  we  think  it  right  again  to  allude 
.  before  we  close ;  we  do  it,  we  confess,  with  some  anxiety,  and 
with  feelings  of  real  respect  towards  those  concerned.  We  speak 
of  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  publication,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  includes  the  names  of  many  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  of  several  of  the  nobility,  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  other 
respectable  individuals.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  illustrious  and 
honourdble  names  appear  in  a  list  of  subscriptions  to  a  work,  they 
are  usually  reputed  to  convey  the  approbation  of  those  individuals, 
and  have  therefore  the  direct  eflfect  of  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  venture  then  respectfully  to  ask,  is  it  fitting  that  such  a 
work  as  this  should  continue  to  go  forth  thus  sanctioned  and  recom- 
mended ?  We  do  not  wish  a  single  name  to  be  withdrawn  solely 
on  our  representation ;  but  we  do  most  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  the  attention  of  those  who  have  patronized  the  work  will  be 
particularly  called  by  it  to  its  general  nature  and  tendency,  and  that, 
if  they  should  find  our  strictures  to  be  well  founded,  they  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  propriety  of  continuing  their  support. 


ADDENDUM 

to  the  Article  on  Light's  Travels,  p.  S04. 

Since  our  Article  on  Captain  Light's  Journey  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia  was  printed  off,  a  very  curious  discovery  has  been  made  re- 
specting the  bones  found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes.  Major  Fitzclarence,  in  his  journey  overland  from 
India,  reached  Cairo  shortly  after  the  opening  of  this  pyramid 
had  been  accomplished  by  Belzoni ;  and,  with  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prize  incident  to  his  profession,  he  determined  to  enter  into  the 
pyramid,  and  examine,  for  himself,  the  wonders  of  the  central 
chamber,  so  recently  laid  open.  W'ith  less  reverence,  perhaps,  for 
the  august  repository  of  the  mighty  dead  than  might  have  been  felt 
by  a  contemporary  of  the  Pharaohs,  he  brought  away  a  few-  frag- 
ments from  the  domus  exilis  Plutoniuy  and  among  the  rest  some 
«m^U  pieces  of  bone^  one  of  which  proved  to  be  the  lower  extre- 
mity 
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Biity  of  the  thigh  bone,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  knee 
joint.  This  singular  curiosity  was  presented  by  Major  Fitzcla- 
rence  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent^  who  submitted  it 
to  the  inspection  of  Sir  Everard  Home. 

Sir  Everard,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  its  being  part  of  a  human 
skeleton^  took  it  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^  that^ 
by  adjusting  it  to  the  same  part  of  diflferent  sized  skeletons^  he  might 
be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  tlie  comparative  stature  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ahd  modem  Europeans.  On  a  closer  and  more 
laborious  examinationy  however,  the,  fragment  was  found  to  agree 
nvith  none  of  them ;  and  it  finally  appeared  that,  instead  of  forming 
-any  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  huinah  subject,  it  actually  made  part 
of  that  of  a  cow. 

This  discovery,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  deranges  our 
previous  speculations  on  the  original  destination  of  the  pyramids* 
The  large  sarcophagi,  (and  indeed  we  always  considered  them  aa 
unnecessarily  large  for  the  human  figure,)  instead  of  being  the  de- 
positories of  the  remains  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  would  now  appear 
to  have  been  hollowed  out  and  sculptured  with  such  extraordinary 
skill  and  pains  to  receive  the  mortal  exuviae  of  the  tutelary  deities ; 
and  those  immense  masses,  in  which  they  were  intombed,  to  have 
solely  owed  their  boundless  cost  and  magnificence  to  a  reverential 
regard  for  ^  the  brutish  forms'  of  Apis  or  Osiris.  Unless  indeed, 
(which  we  do  not  think  at  all  improbable,)  the  fanatic  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  like  the  wretched  devotees  who,  to  steal  into  heaven, — 
'  Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised,' 

chose  to  be  placed  in  the  same  sarcophagus  with  their  gods, 
eidier  to  share  their  earthly  honours,  or  to  ensure  their  divine 
protection. 

That  human  bones  will  be  found  in  this  solemn  chamber  of 
death,  we  in  no  wise  doubt ;  meanwhile,  it  ought  to  excite  no  sur- 
prize that  Mr.  Belzoni  should  consider  the  small  fragment  of  which 
we  have  spoken  as  belonging  to  a  human  body,  since  it  required  all 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  ascertain  the 
subject  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  « 
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ANTIQUITIES  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England.  By  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.  No.  XVIL 
being  No.  III.  of  York  Cathedral. 

Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private,  executed 
in  various  parts  of  England,  &c.  including  the  Plans  and  Details  of  the  New 
Castom-House,  London,  with  Descriptions.  By  David  Laing,  F.S.A.  Archi- 
tect and  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Customs.    Imperial  folio,  51.  5s,   • 

An  Illustrated  History  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  J.  P.  Neale.  Vol.  I. 
With  Engravings.     Royal  4to.  4l.  16s.     Imperial  4to.  71.  4s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  Memoir  relative  to  the  Annular  flclipse  of  the  Sun,  which  will  happen  on 
September  7, 1820.    By  Francis  Baily. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  List  of  the  Numbers,  and  of  the  Valuable  Library  and  Collection  of 
Prints,  Drawings,  and  Pictures,  of  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.  which  were  sold  at  Liver* 
lM>ol,  in  1816.     8v<o.    7b. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  witli  his  Original  Correspondence^ 
collected  from  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  authentic,  sources. 
By  William  Coxe,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of 
Bemerton,  illustrated  by  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Military  Plans.  Vols.  I.  and  IL 
4to.    31.  Ss.  each. 

Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  consisting 
of  Authentic  Memoirs,  and  Original  Letters  of  eminent  Persons,  and  intended 
as  a  Sequel  to  tlie  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Vol.  III. 
8vo.     With  10  Portraits.    11.  7s. 

.An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.  late  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Edinbnrgh.  By  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart,  D.D. 
8vo.    14s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson,  explanatory  of  her  Conduct  with  regard  to 
the  Murder  of  M.  Fualdes,  written  by  herself,  and  addressed  to  Madame 
Eftgeltan,  her  Mother,  with  a  Portrait,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French. 
i2tno.     5s.  66.  boards. 

BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Vol.  II.  Part  VH. 
15s.  6d.     Vol.  III.  Part  I.  4to.  11.  10s. 

COMMERCE. 

European  Commerce,  or  Complete  Mercantile  Guide  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
Continent,  copious  Tables  of  their  Monies,  Exchanges,  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, with  their  proportion  to  those  of  England ;  the  Local  Regulations  of 
each  Place,  their  Tariffs  of  Duties,  methods  of  Buying  and  Selling,  Tares  and 
other  allowances;  together  with  numerous  Official  Documents,  Ordinances, 
&c.  forming  a  Complete  Code  of  Commercial  Information.  By  C.  W.  Rbr- 
dansz.     8vo.     18s. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Custom  Laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Jaws  which  regulate  the  Trade  from  Ireland  to  and  from  all  Places  in  bis 
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Majesty's  Dominions,  and  in  the  Dominions  of  Foreign  Powers,  &c.  By  John 
Heron,  of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  Dublin.    8vo.     11.  Is.  boards. 

Universal  Commerce,  or  the  Commerce  of  all  the  Mercantile  Cities  and 
Towns  of  the  World;  containing  a  Geographical  Description  of  each  Place; 
its  Weights,  Measures,  Monies;  course  and  operation  of  £xcbange,  Imports, 
and  Exports,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  Mortimer  s  Commercial  Dictionary.  Bvo. 
108.  6d. 

Double  Entry  by  Single,  a  New  Method  of  Book-keeping,  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  Business,  and  exemplified  in  Five  Sets  of  Books.  By  F.  W.  Cron- 
helm.    4to.    tl.  lis.  6d. 

Tables  of  Discount  and  Profit,  on  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibit- 
iog  at  one  Reference  the  Discount  and  net  Proceeds  of  every  Sum  (by  the  ad- 
vance of  One  Penny)  from  One  Penny  to  Forty  Shillings,  and  from  One  Pound 
to  One  Thousand  Pounds.  The  Rates  commencing  at  One  and  a  Quarter  per 
Cent.,  and  advancing  progressively  in  that  Ratio  to  Fifty  per  Cent. ;  and  show- 
ing the  addition  necessary  to  be  made  to  any  Sum,  in  order  to  gain  a  Certain 
per  centage  upon  Returns  in  Trade,  likewise  giving  theOross  Amount  to  which 
uny  Sum  must  be  augmented,  to  sustain  the  Re-action  of  any  given  Discount^ 
without  injury  to  the  Principal.    By  John  Evans,    Royal  4to.     11.  Is. 

DRAMA. 

The  Family  Shakspeare  ;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text,  but 
those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read 
aloud  in  a  Family.  By  Thomas  Bawdier,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  *  10  vols. 
Royal  IBrao,     3k  Ss.  boards. 

A  History  of  the  Theatres  of  London,  containing  an  Annual  Register  of 
New  Pieces,  Revivals,  Pantomimes,&c.  with  occasional  Notes'and  Anecdotes. 
Being  a  continuation  of  Victor's  and  Oulton*s  Histories,  from  the  Year  179S 
to  1817,  inclusive.    By  W.  C.  Oulton.    3  vols.  12mo.    18s. 

Bellamira :  a  Tragedy.  By  Richard  Shiel,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Apostate* 
8vo.  3s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Sequel  to  the  French  Exercises  of  Chambaud,  Hamel,  Perrin,  Wanostrocht^ 
and  other  Grammars.  Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  translate  from  English  into 
good  French.  On  a  New  Plan,  with  Grammatical  Notes.  By  G*  H.  Poppleton. 
12dio.    Ss. 

A  Key  to  the  same  Exercises.     12mo.    2s.  6d.  bound. 

Conversations  on  Algebra.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  First  Principles  of 
that  Science.  Designed  for  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  Tutor,  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Schools.    By  William  Cole.     12mo.    Ts. 

Profitable  Amusement  for  Children,  or  Familiar  Tables,  combining  Useful 
Instruction  with  Pleasing  Entertainment.     18mo.    2s.  half-bound. 

Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by  the  Method  of  Teaching 
the  Logic,  or  First  Class  of  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By 
George  Jardine,  A.M.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  Uni- 
versity.    8vo.   128. 

The  Metamorphoses,  or  Effects  of  Education:  a  Tale.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Algebraist's  Assistant,  being  a  Compendium  of  Algebra,  upon  the  Plaa 
of  Walkingame*s  Tutor*s  Assistant.    By  James  Harris.     12me.     48. 

BISTORT. 

A  Univisrsal  History,  in  Twenty-four  Book».  Translated  from  the  German 
of  John  Von  Muller.     3  vols.  8vo.    11. 16s. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  Esq.     2  vols.  4to.    31.  8s. 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politicly  and  Literature,, 
^or  the  Year  1817.    8vo^    lOf.  boards^ 

Considerations 
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Considerations  sur  les  Principaux  Ev^nemens  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oise* 
Ouvrage  Posthume  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Staei.  Public  par  M.  le  Due 
de  Broglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  de  Stael.    3  vols.  8vo.    II.  168.  boards. 

A  Translation  of  the  same  Work  into  English.    3  vols.  8vo.  11. 168.  boards. 

A  short  Account  of  the  Pindarics,  preceded  by  Historical  Notices  of  the 
different  Mabratta  States.  By 'an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

V  LAW. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason, 
and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year 
1783;  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations.  Compiled  by  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  contiuued  from  the  Year  1783  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Thomas  Jones.  Vol.  XXIV.  (or  3d  of  the  New  Series.)  Royal  8vo.  11. 
lis.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
during  the  tim^  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eidon.  By  C.  T.  Swanston,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  commencing  in  Hilary  Term,  58 
Geo.  in.,  1818.  These  Reports  are  a  regular  continuation  of  Mr.  Merivale's 
Zd  Volume,  and  will  be  continued.     Royal  8vo.    5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  commencing  in  the  Sittings  before 
Trinity  Term,  57  Geo.  IIL,  1817,  to  the  end  of  Hilary  Term,  58  Geo.  III., 
1818.  By  Edmund  Robert  Daniell,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law.    These  Reports  will  be  continued  regularly.     Royal  8vo.   6s. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Law  Books.  The  Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.     By  Joseph  Butterworth  and  Son.     l^mo.     4s. 

MEBICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Surgical  Observations.  Being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  Surgery.  By 
Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  illustrated  by  Plates.  Part  I. 
Vol.IL    8vo.   6s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri,  with 
a  History  of  the  Successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ  during  the  Chronic  Stage 
of  the  Disease.     By  W.  Newnham,  Surgeon,  Faruham.     8vo.    5s. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia;  with  some 
observations  on  a  natural  classification  of  diseases  in  general.  By  Robert  Keid, 
M.D.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  and  those  various  and  exten- 
sive Derangements  of  the  Constitution  arising  from  Hepatic  irregularity  and 
Obstruction ;  with  practical  Remarks  on  the  Biliary  and  Gastric  Secretions, 
and  upon  other  important  Points  essential  to  Health  :  pointing  out  a  new  and 
successful  Mode  of  Treatment,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  The  third  Edi- 
tion, very  considerably  enlarged.  By  John  Faithhorn,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  service. 

Statements  relative  to  the  present  Prevalence  of  Epidemic  Fever  among  the 
poorer  Classes  of  Glasgow ;  with  some  suggestions  for  affording  more  adequate 
assistance  to  the  sick,  and  for  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  contagion, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  By 
Richard  Millar,  M.D.     8vo.  ^s. 

Practical  Observations  on  Continued  Fever,  especially  that  form  at  present 
.  existing  as  an  epidemic,  with  some  remarks  on  the  most  efficient  plans  for  its 
suppression.     By  Robert  Graham,  M.D.    8vo.  3s. 

The  Horse  Owner's  Guide,  containing  valuable  Information  on  the  Manage* 
ment  and  Cure  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  Horses,  more  particularly  that  very 
fatal  Disease  called  Glanders,  with  many  esteemed  Recipes.    By  Thomas 
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Smith,  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Second  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 
8vo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

MILITART. 

A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military  Occurrences  of  the  late  War 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  with  an  Appendix 
and  Plates.    By  William  James.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  11.  lOs.  boards. 

IflSCELLANTES. 

Leigh's  new  Picture  of  London ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Political,  Religious,  Me- 
.  dioal.  Literary*  Municipal,  Commercial,  and  Moral  State  of  the  British  Metro- 
polis: presenting  a  brief  and  luminous  Guide  to  the  Stranger,  on  all  Subjects 
connected  with  general  Information,  Business,  or  Amusement.  Embellished 
"with  numerous  Views,  Map  and  Plan.     Price  9s.  bound. 

On  the  Safety  Lamp  for  Coal  Miners ;  with  some  Researches  on  Flame.  By 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.    8vo.  8s. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Ediuensis;  or,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature;  to  be  completed  in  six  vols.  4to.  illustrated  by  180  plates. 
By  James  Millar  Miliar,  M.  D.    Vol.  ii.  parts  2  and  3.    8s.  each. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  several  most  important  new  Systems  and  Inventions^ 
particularly  interesting  to  the  Mercantile  and  all  Seafaring  Men,  ^c.  &c.  By 
Abraham  Bosquet,  Esq.  late  one  of  his  Majesty's  Commissaries  of  the  Musters. 
Royal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Part  Ixxv.  4to.  11.  Is.  large  paper  2l.  2s. 

Adversaria;  or  Selections  and  Reflections  or  Civil,  Political,  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects,  intended  to  instil  into  the  Minds  of  Youth,  who  have  had 
a  liberal  Education,  a  correct  Knowledge  of  Men  and  Things.  By  George 
Harrison.    8vo.  8s. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Children.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 
'  Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  By  John  Prior  Estlin,  LL.D.  2 
vols.  8vo.  188. 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,  more  particulai^Iy  relating  to  its 
Botanical  Professorship.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  the  Reflections  of  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  contained  in  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,''  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Henry  Monk,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

On  the  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius, 
drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confession.  By  the  Author  of  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature.    8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern.  From  the 
German  of  Frederick  Schlegel.    2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is.  boards. 

The  Trials  of  James,  Duncan,  and  Robert  M*Gregor,  three  Sons  of  the  cele- 
brated Rob  Roy,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  the  years  1752, 1753, 
and  1754.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  relating  to  the  Highlands,  with 
Anecdotes  of  Roy  Roy  and  his  Family.    12mo.  7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  Year  1755.    8vo.  58. 

The  Angler's  Vade-Mecum,  containing  a  descriptive  Account  of  the  Water 
Flies,  their  Seasons,  and  the  kind  of  Weather  that  brings  them  most  on  the 
Water.  The  whole  represented  in  twelve  coloured  Plates.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Description  of  the  difierent  Baits  used  in  Angling,  and  where  fouiid.  By 
W^.  Carroll,  post  8vo.  9s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

A  Treatise  on  River»  and  Torrents,  with  the  Method  of  regulating  their 
♦  Course 
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Course  and  Cliannels.  By  Paul  Frisi,  a  Bamabite,  Processor  Eoyal  of  Ma^ 
thematics  at  Milan,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  Navigable  Canals. 
By  the  same.  Translated  by  Major-Generad  John  Garsdn,  Acting  Chief  En- 
gineer on  the  Bengal  Eetablishmeot.    4to.  11.  lis.  6d. 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Minerals ;  following  in  general,  the  System 
of  Werner.  With  Plates  and  Explanation  of  Hydraulic  Blow-pipe  and  LafHp 
daries  Apparatus.    By  J.  Mawe.    13mo.  3s. 

KOVELS. 

Llewellen,  or  the  Vale  of  Plinlimmon,  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12nio.  ll.  Is. 

The  Brotvnie  of  fiodsbeck,  and  other  Tales,  in  Prose.  By  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake.    9  vols.  12mo.  14s. 

Sophia,  or  the  Dangerous  Indiscretion,  a  Tale,  founded  on  Facts.  3  vola^ 
ISfflo.  16s.  6d. 

Lionel,  or  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys,  a  novel.    3  vols.  13mo.  11.  Is, 

Marriage,  a  novel.    3  vols.    12mo.  ll.  Is. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Bertram,  a  Tragedy. 
8  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

Felix  Alvarez;  or  Manners  in  Spain,  containing  descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
Principal  Events  of  the  late  Peninsular  War,  ami  authentic  Anecdotes,  illu»» 
trative  of  the  Spanish  Character,  interspersed  with  Poetry,  original,  and  froa 
the  Spanish.    By  Alexander  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.    3  vols.  t^mo.  18s. 

New  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Opie.    4  vols.  ISmo.  11.  8s.  boards. 

The  Physiognomist.    4  vols.  l2mo.  16s.  6d.  boards. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  whicb  the  Words  are  deduced 
from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different  Significations,  by  £xam« 
pies  from  the  best  Writers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language 
and  an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
Corrections,  and  with  the  Addition  of  many  Thousand  Words.  By  the  Bev^ 
Henry  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.    5  vols.  1  ll.  Us. 

Un  Dictionnaire  des  Verbes  Fran9ais,  or  a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs, 
showing  their  different  Governments.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Table  of  the 
irregular  Verbs,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Conjugation  ai^d  the 
Article.  By  J.  C.  Tarver,  Master  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  at  the 
Macclesfielo  Grammar  School. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scotish  Language,  in  which  the  Words 
are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  explained  in  their  different  Senses,  and  au- 
thorised by  the  Named  of  the  Writers  in  whose  Works  they  occur.  Abridged 
from  the  4to.  edition,  by  the  Author,  John  Jamieson,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.E. 
8vo.  14s. 

Discours  sur  les  Langues  Vivantes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Living  Languages,  con- 
tuning,  in  a  small  Compass,  the  necessary  Rules  for  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of 
them,  particularly  of  the  Italian  and  French,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Difi^cmtiet 
of  the  Italian  Poetry.    By  A.  Anaya.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature,  containing  its  History  from  the  Commence^ 
ment  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  to  the  present  Time,  with  an  Account  of  the 
best  Writers  in  their  several  Departments,  and  some  critical  Remarks;  fol- 
lowed by  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Drama,  and  Specimens  of  the  Writers  of  the 
different  Ages.    By  A.  Anaya.    12mo.  5s. 

POETRY. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of  a  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended 
National  Work.  By  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stow  Market,  Suf- 
folk, Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interesting 
Particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.   8vo.  5s.  6d. 

lints 
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lines  oo  the  Death  of  ber  Royal  Hi^ess  the  Piincess  Chsurlot^^.  By  the 
Kev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  Author  of  Paris  in  1815,  a  Poem.    8to.  S9.  Od, 

The  Friends,  a  Poem,  in  four  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Bake  well,  Derbyshire,  Translator  of  Juvenal,  andof  Twelve  Books  of 
Charlemagne,  and  Author  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    8vo.  7&. 

Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  a  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.    By  W.  £.  Mereditli,  Esq. 

Translations  froin  Camoens,  and  other  Poets,  fvith  original  Poetry.  By  th# 
Author  of  Modern  Greece,  and  the  Restoratioa  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy. 
8vo.  4s. 

The  Fourth  and  last  Canto  of  Childe  Harold'd  Pilgrimage,  with  other  Poems 
and  Notes.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     ISs. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  By  J.  Hob- 
hQuse,  Esq.  of  Trinity  Collie,  A.M.  and  F.R.S.    8vo.     Us. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  from  Phil,  Fudge,  Esq,-^ 
Miss  Biddy  Fudge--Mr.  Bob  Fu^ge.  &c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Brown  th« 
younger.     Foolscap  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Endyinion  :  a  Poetic  Romance.    By  John  Eeates.    8vo.    9s. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surry  Institution.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  To  which  are  added,  an  Historical  Id* 
qairy  and  Essay  upon  the  Administration  of  Government  in  England  during 
the  King's  Minority.  By  N.  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  q{  ling's  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  Collected  and  revised  by  George  Hardinge,  M.A,  F.RJ5.  and 
F.S.A.     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    8vo.     148. 

Melancholy  Effusions,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  W.  Weaver, 
private  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  Guards.     Foolscap  ^vo.     $$, 

The  Gentleman,  a  Satire,  written  during  the  Years  1812, 13, 14,  and  15. 
a«o.    4s. 

The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mes  Souvenirs;  in  an  Epistle  to  Aristus.  By  Richard 
Esmond  Comeford,  Esq.    8vo.  14s.  or  4to.  11.  Is.  boards. 

The  Confession,  or  the  Novice  of  St.  Clare,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Aih 
tbor  of  Purity  of  Heart.     4s.  boards. 

Antonia,  a  Poem ;  with  Notes  descriptive  of  the  Plagn.e  in  Malta.  By  Mufdo 
Young.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOITOMIT. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production  investigated ;  the  Questions—* 
Does  Population  regulate  Subsistence,  or  Subsistence  Poputalion? — ^Has  th^ 
Imtcr,  in  ks  Increase,  aTendency  to  augment  or  diminish  the  average  quantum 
^  Eoiployment  and  Wealth  ?  and«»-ShoBld  Government  encourage  or  check 
mt\y.  Marriage  ?    By  George  Purves,  LL.D.    8vo^    lOs.  6d. 

Rational  Reform,  on  Constitutional  Principles,  addressed  to  the  good  Sense 
^  the  English  Nation.    .By  a  Barrister.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

On  the  Import  of  Colonial  Corn.    By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Novum  Testamentum,  Greece.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codicum,  Versionum  et 
Bstrum  recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach. 
EditioNova.     Svols.Svo.   2l.  8s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.M.  illustrated  with  Maps  and  FacSimiles  of  Bib- 
lical MSB.     3  vols.  8vo.     21.  2s. 

Plain  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Poorer 
Classes,  and  chiefly  designed  for  the  Benefit  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.    I'imo.    ds.6d. 

Discourses 
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Discourses  on  Several  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Hett,  M.A* 
t  vols.  8fo.     18s.  boards. 

Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Barrow,  LL.D.  F.9.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     ll.  Is. 

On  the  Nature,  Progress,  and  Consequences  of  Schism;  with  immediate  re« 
ference  to  the  Present  State  of  Religious  Affairs  in  this  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
C  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Lodge,  Curate  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Barking.     8vo.     12s.  boards. 

On  Protestant  Nonconformity.    By  Josiah  Conder.    2  vols.  8vo.   t4s.  bds. 

Meditations  of  a  Neophyte,  with  Notes.    Post  8vo.    6s.  6d.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Manners  ef  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Party,  as  far  as  the  latter  adhere  to 
the  same  System;  including  Strictures  on  the  Notions  entertained  by  both  re- 
specting a  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Unlawfulness  of  Amusement  among 
Christians.     By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainewright,  A.M.  F.A.S.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Letter  to  a  highly  respected  Friend,  ou  the  subject  of  Certain  Errors 
of  the  Antinomian  kind,  which  have  lately  Sprung  up  in  the  West  of  Engr 
land,  and  are  now  making  an  alarming  Progress  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
With  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  John  SimonS;  LLB.  Rector  of  Paufs 
Cray.     8vo.     4  s. 

Consolation  for  Mourners:  Five  Sermons,  entitled.  Faith's  Estimate  of 
Afflictive  Dispensations.     By  the  late  Rev.  John  liilL    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David,  one  of  the  Patrons 
of  the  Loudon  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  on  the 
Proceedings  and  Prospects  of  that  Society;  dated  Moscow,  February  24, 
1818.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  some  interesting  documents  illustrative 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Jews  on  the  Continent.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way, 
MjI.  of  Stanstead  Park,  Sussex.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  England;  applied  to  the  Purposes 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  ^Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches  aad 
Chapels.  To  which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Honour  of  God,  in  Places  of 
Public  Worship.  By  John  Brewster,  M.A.  of  Durham.  Published  for  thu 
Benefit  and  Purposes  of  the  above  Society.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.     By  Alexander  Brunton,  D.D.     8vo.  12s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  Use  of  Families.  Dedicated, 
by  Permission,  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By 
a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England.    4to.    Part  L  8s. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity,  described  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jesoi 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  with  Considerations  on  the  several  Parts  of 
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Abt.  1. — Iceland;  or  the  Journal  t^a  Residence  in  that  htnnd^ 
duriM  the  Years  1814  and  IS  Id,  containing  Observations  on 
the  NaturaJ  Phenomena^  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Island;  and  the  Reli^n,  Character,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitakts,  By  Ebeaezer  Henderson,  Doctor 
in  Philoflophyi  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottenburgh^ 
&c.     Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  Engravings.    2  tols*  8vo. 

*  Edinburgh. 

TCELAND,  situated  on  the.  confines  of  the  habitable  part  of  our 
^  globe,  completely  refutes  the  notion,  at  one  time  so  boldly  as* 
•erted,  that  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  atmosphere  were  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  the  human  faculties;  for  we  find  that 
here,  without  any  of  the  soft  and  genial  air,  and  the  bright  and 
•aare  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy^  the  human  intellect  alwiiys  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  Cultivated  with  ^eal  and  success — that 
•ven  here,  the  Muses  baVenot  disdained  to  pay  their  frequent  visits, 
Bor  have  their  votaries  courted  them  in  vain*  It  was  on  this  desolate 
md  dreary  spot,  amidst  the  conterminous  regions  of  frost  and  fire, 
mider  dense  clouds  and  chilling  mists,  that  the  Scalds  sang  their 
tries  of  other  times,  as  we  find  £em  collected  iti  theEdda;  that  the 
historians  composed  their  Sagas,  and  the  legislators  ^  code  of  laws, 
Ae  spirit  and  principle  of  which  continue  to  the  pt-esent  day*  In 
otber  nations,  the  cultivation  of  letters  has  usually  followed  wealth 
fend  luxury;  in  Iceland,  they  flourished  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
idiitress.  The  lime  too  when  these  exertions'  were  made  is  not  the 
litst  singular  part  of  the  history — at  a  period  when  the  darkest  igno- 
ance  was  spread  over  the  European  world.  Whether  therefore  we 
|ve  disposed  to  examine  the  natural  phenomena  which  this  island 
]|^bits,  or  the  singular  character  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  in- 
]mbitjed*--wheliier  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  physical  or  m^ral 
jdrcoflBStances  existing  on  this  spot  of  land,  heaved  up,  to  all  appear- 
attce,  by  the  operation  of  fire  from,  the  depth  of  the  frozen  ocean, 
we  may  venture  to  assert  that  Iceland  will  be  found  to  stand  alone 
itod  without  a  parallel. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  to 
tbe  character  of  the  people,  we  are  probably  in  possession  of  morf 
•ccurate  information  than  of  most  otlier  distant  countries.  It  l^a^ 
been  visited  at  vairious  times,  and  described  bj  men  oC  known  talent 
'   TOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVIII.  V  and 
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and  erudkioa ;  tbe  ii9«a«i^  of  Sir  Josepk  3ai|k$^  the  Veiiera|>k  Prc" 
sident  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  Van  TroU,  Sir  John  Stanley^  Mr. 
Hooker,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Doctor  Holland,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
need  only  be  mentioned  jto.  ^st^bJiM;!  this  fact.  But  the  journeys 
and  the  observations  of  these  gentlemen  were  confined  to  particular 

Srts'of  the  island,  and  nearly  to  the  same  parts.  In  this  respect 
r.  Henderson  has  gone  far  b^ond  them  all.  He  has  visited  every 
comer  of  tbe  island,  and  is  the  first,  at  least  of  our  countrymen,  who 
has  crossed  the  central  desert,  skirXed  the  northern  and  eastern 
coa3ts,  and  passed  a  winter  among  the  natives;  and  although  he 
may  occasionally  have  borrowed  the  language  of  his  predecessors 
in  describing  objects  which  were  seen  by  himself,  his  book  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  new  matter,  both  in  morals  and  physics.  In 
bis  character  of  a  missionary  he  was  necessarily  led  to  mix  more 
intimately  with  the  natives,  and  to  study  more  closely  their  moral  and 
religious  dispositions,  than  one  who  visits  the  island  merely  ais  |i  na- 
turalist, or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Dr.  Hendrrson 
is  besides  a  well-informed,  sensible,  pious  man,  little,  if  at  ^ 
tainted  by  those  narrow-minded  prejudices  and  superstitions  wjtth 
which  most  of  the  missionaries  are  imbued ;  ann)  though  occasionally 
loqaewhat  credulous,  yet  generally  vie  wing  things  correctly,  and  dor 
scribing  them  as  they  ejiist.  If  we  were  disposed  to  object  tp  ai^ 
parts  of  his  narrative,  it  would  be  those  in  which  he  endeavours  t^ 
find  allusions  in  the  appearances  and  customs  of  Iceland,  to  ihoaa 
of  oriental  nations;  or  takes  occasion  to  apply  scripture  usages  fuA 
phrasea  to  times  and  circumstances  where  they  sometimes  so  Ul  acr 
(:ord  as  to  become,,  not  merely  incongruous,  but  ridiculous.  Theas^ 
however^]  are  but  slffiht  blemishes,  where  so  much  sound  and  sabi- 
stantial  matter  prevails. 

It  was  our  intention  to  separate  the  natural  from  the  moral  {dit* 
nomena,  and  to  take  a  connected  and  condensed  view  of  each;  but 
on  second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  us  that  SMch  a  plan  would  not 
do  that  justice  to  Dr.  Henderson's  book  to  which  it  is  zo  wall  cur 
^tled.  We  shall  therefore  accompany  him  in  his  per^rinaliois 
round  the  island ;  first,  however,  glancing  in  a  general  way  at  tlw  ipspf. 
sent  state  of  Iceland ;  which  may  prevent  interruption,  by  ex€iii|itiag 
us  from  the  necessity  of  explanation  as  we  proceed  on  tbe  jonniey* 

Icehind  is  situated  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  between  the  paralldb 
63^  3^  and  the  Arctic  circle,  and  between  the  meridians  of  13* 
.15^,  and  24^  4^  being  in  mean  lei^tb,  from  east  to  west,  about 
€80,  and  in  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south,  $10  mites.  Itacoaslf 
^re  every  where  much  indented  with  deep  bays  and  inlets,  called 
fit}ris or  firths:  its  superficial  contents,  however,  may  he  estimalcd 
at  40,0CX)  sauare  miles,  and  its  population,  which.  fro«i  its  r^ted 
is^^r^tty  Yfti%  ascertained,  at  .4S,oaai  or  nbout  Ij.  porsems  ta  aveQr 
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i^uue  mfle.  There  ia  reaion  to  believe  that  the  average  popula- 
tion waa  formei^y  above  60>000 ;  but  it  never  recovered  the  loss  it 
sustained  by  famine  from  1753  to  17599  which  carried  off  10,000 
persons,  and  the  more  dreadful  scourge  of  1707^  when  the  small 

CjL  destroyed  16,000  persons.  Vast  numbers  since  that  period 
re.  perished  by  this  fatal  disease ;  but  the  general  introduction  of 
vaccination  has  happily  of  late  years  arrest^  its  prepress.  Wit|i 
Ae  exception  of  Reykiavik  on  the  southern  coast,  which  may  con- 
tain about  500  inhabitants,  and  half  a  dozen  other  places  along  the 
different  coasts,  called  villages,  which  consbt  of  three  or  four  houses 
and  a  church,  the  population  is  scattered  over  tlie  plains  and  the 
valleys,  in  insulated  farm-houses,  from  some  of  which  the  nearest 
farm  is  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  central  parts  are 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  uninhabited.  '  The  interior  of  Iceland,'  says 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  an  extent  of,  perhaps,  not  less  than  fort^ 
thousand  square  miles,*  is  a  dreary,  inhospitable  waste,  without  a 
single  human  habitation,  and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives 
th^selves/  The  general  surface  and  appearance  of  the  country 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Henderson. 

*  The  opinion  that  this  island  owes  Its  formation  to  the  operations  of 
sabmarine  volcanoes,  ii  not  only  confirmed  by  analogical  reasoning  de- 
dnced  from  the  appearances  presented  by  other  islands,  which  are  con- 
Aassedly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  gains  ground  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  closer  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  geological 
phenomena  which  every  part  of  it  exhibits  to  the  view  of  the  naturalist. 
In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  do  we  find  crowded  within  the  same  extent 
of  surface  such  a  number  of  ignivomous  mountains,  so  many  boiling 
springs,  or  such  immense  tracts  of  lava,  as  here  arrest  the  attention  of 
ttie  traveller.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  most  rugged 
tad  dreary  imaginable.  On  every  side  appear  marks  of  confusion  and 
devastation,  or  the  tremendous  sources  of  these  evils  in  the  yawning 
eMers  of  huge  and  menacing  volcanoes.  Nor  is  the  mind  of  a  specta- 
tor relieved  from  the  disagreeable  emotions  arising  from  reflection  on 
the  subterraneous  fires  which  are  raging  beneath  him,  by  a  temporary 
survey  of  the  huge  mountains  of  perpetual  ice 'by  which  he  is  saf- 
nmnded.  These  very  masses,  which  naturally  exclude  the  most  distant 
idea  of  heat,  contain  in  their  bosom  the  fuel  of  conflagration,  and  are 
frequently  seen  to  emit  smoke  and  flames,  and  pour  down  upon  the 
plains  immense  floods  of  boiling  mud  and  water,  or  red-hot  torrents  of 
devouring  lava.' — Introduction^  pp.  1,  2. 

Every  hill  almost  is  a  volcano;  but,  besides  the  immense  num- 
ber of  sihaller  cones  and  craJbrs,  there  are,  at  least,  diirty  of  more 
temarkable  appearance,  of  which  nine  have  been  in  a  state  of  ac* 
tivity  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  Streams  of  brown  lava^ 
denuded  of  all  vegetation,  vast  chasms,  from  some  or  other  of  which 

*  Tw€nt^  tA^tfofid  if  much  t^sver  the  troth  t  40|OOQ  Mmg  the  extent  of  the  wholt 
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▼olumes  of  smoke  are  perpetually  ascending,  with  miiltitodes  ^Int 
springs,  occur  in  every  part  of  the  island.  ^  Many  of  these  qprings^' 
says  Dr.  Henderson, '  throw  up  large  colomus  of  boiling  water,  ac« 
eompanied  by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  to  an  almost  incredible 
lieight  into  the  atmosphere,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
tome  of  the  grandest  scenes  to  be  met  with  on  die  face  of  the 
globe.'  Of  these  springs  there  are  eight  or  ten,  not  perhaps  of 
equal  magnificence  with  the  well  known  Geysers,  though  scarcely 
less  remarkable;  some  throwing  up  jets  of  thick  boiling  mud^  and 
others,  of  black  sulphureous  vapour. 

In  the  midst  of  this  r^on  of  fire  are  not  fewer  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice 
and  snow.  In  the  langui^e  of  the  country  these  mountains  are 
termed  Ydkuk^  which  may  not  improperiy  be  translated  G  laden. 
Their  heights  vary  from  three  to  six  diousand  feet  above  die  level 
of  the  sea;  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  disturbed  by  inter- 
aal  fires. 

,.  It  is  in  the  valleys  between  the  inferior  hills,  and  on  die  plaini 
which  the  streams  of  lava  have  spared,  that  the  cotti^es  of  the  pea-^ 
}iant$  are  generally  found,  and  that  a  scanty  herbage  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the.  year  affords  a  miserable  subsistence  to  a  few  horses^ 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  sometimes  a  little  hay  for  the  winten  In 
years  of  extreme,  scarcity,  the  poor  animals  are  fed  with  dried  fish 
tut  small,  and  with  various  kinds  of  sea  weed  collected  on  the 
ahores.  Olaften  and  Povelsen  assure  us,  that  on  the  isfi&nd  of  Brie* 
dafiord  the  Cattle  have  been  kept  alive  by  feeding  them  with  dry 
turf.  It  is  said  that  the  Nbrw^ans,  on  their  first  arrival,  found 
extensive  forests  growing  on  Iceland,  and  this  account  is  somewhat 
warranted  by  the  trees  occasionally  dug  out  of  the. peat  bogs;  sack 
trees,  however,  are  rare,  and  none  have  been  discovered  exceedmg 
a  foot  in  diameter:  at  the  present  day  there  i^  probably  not  a. tree. 
in  a  growing  state  on  the  whole  island  that  measures  ten  inches.  .  Dr. 
Henderson,  indeed,  says  that  among  the  remains  of  the  forest  of 
-jBais,  on  the  northern  coast,  are  stumps  of  birch  that  measure  two 
Jfeet  in  diameter:  but  we  doubt  the  conrebtness  of  this  statement; 
it  should  unquestionabfy  be,  in  circumference.  The  forest 9  ai  it  is 
(palled,  of  Borgafiord,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  proudest  in  the 
whole  island,  and  its  largest  birches  are  eleven  or  twelve  feet  h^, 
9nd  measure  at  the  base  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter.*  It  is 
^Iso  supposed  that  grain  was  once  produced  6n  the  island;  but  tha 
present  race  haVe  met  with  no  enc^ourag'ement  to  persevere  in  their 
attempts  to  cultivate  it.  A  few  greens  and  potatoes  are  occasioo- 
ally  nused,  but  even  these  do  not  always  succeed. 

•  Hocte^  Joannl  ofaTiwr  ia  Udud. 
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The  climafe,  at  might  be  expected,  is  exceedingly  unsteady ;  but 
Dr.  Henderson  did  not  consider  the  winter  which  he  spent  in  Ice- 
land as  niore  severe  than  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia ;  and  was  sur- 
prized to  find  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  not  only  less  severe 
than  that^of  the  preceding  winter  in  Denmark,  but  equal  to  that 
t)f  the  mildest  which  lie  had  j[>assed  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

*  In  the  month  of  November,  th^  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter did  not  sink  lower  than  20°,  and  it  was  nearly  as  often  above  the 
freezing  point  ds  below  it.  On  the  6th  of  December,  with  clear  wea- 
ther and  a  light  breeze  from  theeast-north-east,  it  sunk  to  8^  30',  after 
5vbich,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  re- 
markably mild,  and  continued  in  this  state  till  near  the  middle  of  Janu- 
Biy;  the  thermometer  for  the  most  part  between  34°  ^nd  40°.  On  the 
10th  and  11th  of  January  it  fell  as  low  as  15°  SO',  but  rose  again  in  a 
short  time,  and  continued  much  more  frequently  above  than  below  the 
point  of  congelation  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong  wind 
tr6m  the  N.  N.  W.,  and'  the  mercury,  which  had  stood  the  preceding 
day  between  30°  and  34°,  sunk  in  the  morning  to  9°  30',  at  noon  to  8^ 
and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  fell  as  low  as  4°  30*,  which  was  the 
strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the  whole  winter.  The  following  even- 
ing it  was  at  6°;  on  the  9th  it  rose  to  10^;  on  the  10th  to  19°;  and  so 
t>n  till  the  13th,  when  it  got  again  to  32°,  and  continued  for  the  most 
part  above  it  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  feU  to 
19°,  but  otherwise  kept  varying  between  32°  and  52°.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  atmosphere  grew  colder,  occasioned  most  probably  by 
the  approach  of  some  masses  of  Greenland  ice,  and  on  the  18th  and 
several  of  the  following  days  the  mercury  was  at  29°'* — pp»  352,  353, 

These  '  masses  of  Greenland  ice'  sometimes  fill  all  the  bays  or 
firths,  more  especially  those  oil  the  northern  coast.  In  this  cala- 
iDitQus  visitation  the  weather  becomes  more  unsettled ;  fogs,  and  a 
cold  chilling  atmosphere, spread  over  the  whole  island,  the  little  v&r 
getation  that  may  exist  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  perish 
from  hunger — yet  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  presence  of  icQ 
^oes'not  produce  cold  !*  a  doctrine  that  may,  perhaps,  surprize  the 
simple  Icelander,  but  will,  we  suspect,  contribute  little  to  his  com- 
fort Did  the  author  of  this  notable  discovery  never  hear  of  seamen 
anticipating  their  approach  to  islands  of  ice,  from  the  diminished 
temperature,  long  before  they  coul()  be  seen  ?  if  not,  we  must  then 
take  the  liberty  of  informing  him,  with  Horatio,  that^- 

*Tbe  correctness  of  the  writer's  conclusions  maj^  be  estimated  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  his  premises  are  stated.  '  It  may  be  shown  that,  under  the  Pole,  the  action  of  the 
Kiiai:  light  is,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  under  the  Pole,  one  fourth  part  greater  tlian  at  the 
equator,  and  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  to  melt  a  sheet  of  ice  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.'-^(£e£.  Rev>  No.  LIX,  p.  11.)  •  It  may  be  proved  by  experimebt  that,  under  the 
Pole  itself,  the  power  of  the  sun  at  the  solstice  could,  in  the^pace  of  a  week,  melt  a  stra^ 
tun»  of  fi.ve  inches  of  ice*  (ib.  p.  17.) — which  can  only-  mean  (if,  indeed,  it  means  any 
thing)  that  the  power  of  the  sim  is  to  the  action  of  ih^  ^olmli^U  as  5  to  10^,  or  that  % 
ind  1  are  the  same  thing,  under  ik9  Pole, 
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'  There  are  mdre  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea^ 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy/* 

Such  is  the  physical  sketch  of  that  island,  to  which  its  first  di»- 
coverer,  Nadodd,  in  the  ninth  century,  gave  the  appropriate  name 
of  Sfuxland,  (the  land  of  snow,)  which  was  afterwards  chained  bj 
Floki,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  like  his  predecessor,  to  that  of  Iceland 
(as  some  say)  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction ;  his  two  companions, 
Heriolf  and  Thbrolf,  beii^  so  well  satisfied  with  its  appearance 
and  productions,  that  the  former  depicted  it  as  '  a  most  delightful 
country;'  and  the  latter,  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  richness  and  ferti* 
lity,  asserted  *  that  butter  dropped  from  every  plant:' — it  might,  in 
ftct,  do  so  without  making  butter  remarkably  plentiful  in  Iceland. 

We  shall  now  take  a  concise  view  of  the  condition  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  inhabitaqts  of  this  extraordinary  island.  As  its  original 
settlers  were  voluntary  exiles,  who  abandoned  Norway  from  a  dread 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  prince,  the  form  of  government  adopted 
in'  their  new  abode  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  bad  fled 
from;  and  its  suitableness  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may 
be  inferred  from  its  long  continuance  of  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

*  The  existence  and  constitution  of  the  Icelandic  republic  exhibit  an 
interesting  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man.  We  here  behold  a  num* 
her  of  free  and  independent  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rule  in  their  native  country,  establishing  a  government  on 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and,  with  the  most  consummate 
skill,  enacting  laws  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  nation.  Unintimidated  by  any  foreign  power,  guided 
solely  by  their  own  natural  genius,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  other  prin- 
ciple  than  the  love  of  liberty,  security,  and  independence,  they  con^ 
bined  their  interests  and  their  energies  in  support  of  a  political  system,  al 
once  calculated  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  inspire^  the 
community' at  large  with  sentiments  of  exalted  patriotism.' — Int.  p.  t4. 

In  the  year  1261  their  liberties  were  somewhat  abridged  by 
becoming  tributaries  to  their  original  country ;  but  they  expressqr 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  laws 
and  privileges,  and  that  they  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
In  1387  they  were  transferred  to  Denmark,  but  no  alteration  took 
place ;  nor  are  we  aware '  of  any  material  change  in  their  internal 
polity  from  that  period  till  the  year  18(X),  when  the  AUhingy  or  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  island  was  abrogated,  and  a  supreme  court, 

*  Sir  Georee  Mackeneie  has  giveu  the  register  of  ^^e  thermometer,  and  remarks  oa 
the  weather,  fomished  by  Mr.  Fell  in  the  winter  of  1810,  when  the  Greeohiod  ice  bewt 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island,  and  the  consequence  was  one  of  the  most  dreadfiii 
winters  that  was  ever  known ;  and  ^et,  though  the  gales  of  wind  were  terrible,  aiid 
Bnow  and  hail  fell  in  abundance,  the  mercuiy  never  descended  lower  than  6^,  and  but 
once,  below  zero,  a  point  to  which  it  has  descended  in  England.  '  It  exhibits,  YMom- 
cyer,'  as  Sir  George  observes,  '  a  dismal  picture  of  an  Icelamiiic  winter^  and  rouses  the 
most  lively  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  so  desolatt  • 
rtgioh.' 
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coasistiiig  of  a  chief  justice,  two  assessors,  and  a  secretary,  subc^-^ 
(uted  ID  its  room,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  high  court  in 
Denmark.  In  ancient  times  die  punishment  for  murder  was  hang«- 
ipg;  for  child-murder, drowning;  and  for  witchcraft,  burning.  At 
present  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  inland  is  fine,  imprison* 
Hient,  and  whipping ;  if  a  capital  crime  should  occur,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  they  are  obliged  to  send  the  criminal  to  Denmark  to 
sufier  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as  no  person  could  be  found  on  the 
whole  island  to  carry  it  into  execution.  When  Sir  Joseph  Banka 
was  in  Iceland  in  J  772,  the  clergyman  of  Thingvalla,  then  fifty 
years  of  age,  told  him  that  he  remembered  in  his  youth  the  execu* 
tion  of  a  woman  for  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child.  She  was 
drowned  in  a  part  of  the  river,  under  a  cascade.  *  The  criminal  was 
tied  up  in  a  sack  which  came  over  her  head,  and  reached  as  far 
down  as  the  middle  of  her  legs,  a  rope  was  then  fastened  to  her, 
and  held  by  an  executioner  on  the  opposite  bank;  after  standing  an 
houi  in  that  situation,  she  was  pulled  into  the  water^  and  kept  under 
with  a  pole  till  she  was  dead.'* 

The  original  settlers  not  ouly  constructed  temples,  and  instituted 
the  same  rites  to  Thor  which  prevailed  in  their  naUve  country,  but 
carried  over  with  them  the  wood  of  their  Norwegian  temples,  and 
dw  very  earth  on  which  their  altars  had  stood.  Little  more,  how- 
ever, than  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  first  colonization  of  the 
island  before  several  attempts  were  made  from  Norway  tointroddce 
the  Christian  religion  among  its  inhabitants,  but  with  indifferent 
soccess.  At  last,  in  the  year  1000,  two  exiles  of  the  names  of  Hiaiti 
and  Gissur  returned  to  Iceland  with  the  full  determination  '  of  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  Christianity,'  even  at  die  risk  of  life.  They 
proceeded  to  the  general  assembly  then  sittii^,  accompanied  by 
seven  men  dressed  in  sacerdotal  garments,  and  carrying  large  crosses 
in  their  hands.  While  engaged  in  pointing  out  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  paganism,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  assembly 
ijuLt  a  neighbouring  mountain  was  vomiting  out  flames,  which  the 
heathen  immediately  ascribed  to  tjbe  wrath  of  the  deities  at  the  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  ancient  faith.  '  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprize,' 
they  exclaimed, '  that  the  gods  should  be  angry  at  such  speeches  as 
dK>8e  we  have  just  heard  !*  One  of  the  pagans  however,  Snorro 
Goda  by  name,  from  a  conviction  perhaps  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
I^ul  heard,  pertinently  replied, '  What  then  was  the  cause  of  the 
^er  of  the  gods  when  the  very  lava  on  whi^h  we  now  stand  was 
burning  ?'t  From  this  time  it  was  agreed  that  paganism  should 
he  abolished,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  adopted  in  its  stead.     All 

*  Sir  J.  Bankes's  MS.  Journal. 

f  <  Quid  ighur  excamlueruut  dii,  cum  scopolos  coi  nunc  inaistimils  oonflagravit  V 
Okfim  and  PindMCtryfivat  the  SriittdSetga, 
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that  was  stipulated  for,  on  the  part  of  the  idolaters^  was,  that  tfiose 
who  chose  might  worship  their  gods  in  private,  eat  horse-flesh,  and 
expose  infants.  There  was  some  difScuity  with  regard  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  from  a  reluctance  of  the  natives  to  be  plunged  into  cold 
water,  but  this  was  got  over  by  immersing  them  in  one  of  the  hot 
springs.  Monks  and  convents  now  began  to  abound,  and  a  yearly 
tribute  was  exacted  from  the  people  by  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
feligion  remained  catholic  till  the  year  1540,  when  the  doctrines  of 
Ae  Reformation  were  introduced,  and  continue  to  the  present  day. 
Ther^  does  not  probably  exist  a  more  meritoribus  set  of  men 
than  the  clergy  of  Iceland,  nor  any  who  are  so  wretchedly  paid 
for  their  clerical  functions.  '  The  richest  living/  says  Dr.  Hendeiw 
son, '  does  not  produce  two  hundred  rix-doUars,  twenty  and  thirty 
rix-dollars  are  the  whole  of  the  stipend  annexed  to  many  of  the 

Srishes,  and  there  are  some  in  which  it  is  even  as  low  as  five.* 
le  bishoprics  of  Skalholt  and  Holnm  were  united  in  the  year 
1797>  and  an  episcopal  see  was  erected  at  Reykiavik  for  the  whole 
island.  They  have  one  archdeacon,  eighteen  provosts  or  deans,  one 
hundred  and  eigbtyrfour  parish  livings,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
churches  t  what  these  are  may  be  collected  from  the  brief  de- 
scription of  the  first  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Henderson — that  of 
Moss  Fell.  ^  The  church  is  built  of  wood,  has  a  coat  of  turf 
around  the  sides,  and  the  roof  consists  of  the  same  material.  It 
has  only  two  small  vrindows  at  the  east  end,  and  a  skylight  to  the 
south ;  and  the  whole  structure  does  not  exceed  thirteen  feet  m 
length  and  nine  in  breadth.' — (p.  £6).  As  the  clergy  could  not  pos- 
sibly subsist  on  the  scanty  provision  allowed  them,  they  have,  each, 
their  sheep  and  cattle  farms,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  manual 
labour,  such  as  shoeing  horses,  mowing  grass,  cutting  peat,  &c. 
Their  own  concerns  however  are  very  rarely  aJlowed  to  interfere 
with  their  clerical  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  they  are 
laudably  punctual,  and  particularly  attentive  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  of  their  young  parishioners.  Every  deigyman 
keeps  a  register  of  the  age,  condition,  chahicter,  conduct,  and  aU- 
lity  of  every  person  within  (lis  parish,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
(dean  at  his  annual  visitation. 

The  good  effects  of  this  pastoral  care  are  most  sensibly  felt  bj 
all  who  have  risited  this  interesting  island.  In  the  midst  of  the  phy- 
sical horrors  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  *  steeped,'  as  they  are, 
<  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,^  the  general  state  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowle<%e  among  the  inhabitants,  have  no  pa^ 
ndlel  in  any  nation  even  in  Europe :  nor  is  this  owii^  altogether  to 
the  attention  of  the  clergy,  or  to  the  institution  of  public  schools; 
for  there  is  but  one  on  the  island ;  '  yet  it  is  exceedmgly  rare/  says 
Pr.  Hepderson^ '  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  gir]^  who  has  attained  the 
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ige  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Do- 
mestic education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  it  is  no  uncom* 
mon  thing  to  hear  youths  repeat  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  who  have  never  been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  tlie 
place  where  they  were  bom ;  nor  do  I  scarcely  ever  recollect  enter- 
mg  a  but,  where  1  did  not  find  some  individual  or  another  capable 
of  entering  into  a  conversation  with  me,  on  topics  which  would  be 
reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the  same 
rank  of  society  in  otiier  countries  of  Europe.'  Of  the  state  of  gene- 
ral intelligence  and  information,  a  striking  instance  was  afforded  in 
a  peasant,  on  the  very  northernmost  part  of  the  island,  to  whom  our 
author  read  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Persia  to  Sir  Gore  Ousely  re- 
lative to  the  Persian  New  Testament.  *  Having  mentioned  that  it 
was  dated  in  the  year  1229,  a  little  boy,  who  was  standing  behind 
us,  observed,  that  "  it  nmst  be  a  very  old  letter" — "  No  my  lad,"  re- 
plied the  peasant,  turning  to  him,  **  You  must  recollect  that  letter  is 
not  written  according  to  our  computation ;  it  is  dated  agreeably 
to  the  Heeirah." ' — vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

The  Icelanders  are  a  very  moral,  and  religious  people,  and  punc- 
tual in  the  performance  of  both  public  and  private  exercises  of 
devotion ;  '  and  this,'  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  *  even  amidst  the 
numerous  obstacles,  which  are  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  climate  under  which  they  live.  The  Sabbath  scene  at 
an  Icelandic  church  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interest- 
ing kind.  The  little  edifice,  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  is  situ- 
ated perhaps  amid  the  rugged  ruins  of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath 
mountains  which  are  covered  with  never  melting  snows;  in  a  spot 
where  the  mind  almost  sinks  under  the  silence  and  desolation  of 
surrounding  nature.  Here  the  Icelanders  assemble  to  perforin  the 
duties  of  their  religion.  A  group  pf  male  and  female  peasants  may 
be  seen  gathered  about  the  church,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  pas- 
tor; all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after  the  manner  of  the  coun?- 
Iry ;  tbeir  children  with  them ;  and  the  horses,  which  brought  them 
mm  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly  around  the  little  assem- 
Uj.  The  arrival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed  by  every  one  with  a 
Inra  of  salutation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  so  rarely 
ttjpyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  happily  connected  with  the  occasion 
ivnicfa  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties.  The 
priest  makes  his  appearance  among  them  as  a  friend:  he  salutea 
individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to  give  hia 
almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  up  under  hia 
pastoral  charge.  These  oflices  of  kindness  performed,  they  all  go 
together  into  tlie  house  of  prayer.' 

'  Their  predominant  chairacter,'  Dr.  Henderson  says, '  is  that  of 
VDSttspecting  frankoessj^  pious  contemment,  and  a  steady  liveliness  of 

temperament^ 
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temperament,  combined  with  a  strength  of  intellect  and  acutenessof 
mind,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world/  He  denies 
that  tliey  are  either  a  sullen  or  melancholy  people,  and  in  this  he 
is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  observes,  that 
^  the  vivacity  of  their  manner  frequently  forms  a  striking  ccmtrast 
to  the  wretchedness  which  their  external  condition  displays.'  In 
personal  appearance  they  are  rather  above  the  middle  size,  of  a 
frank  and  open  .countenance,  atlorid  complexion,  and  yellow  daxen 
hair.     The  women  are  more  disposed  to  corpulency  than  the  men. 

In  the  description  of  their  houses  few  traces  of  comfort  are  to  be 
found. 

'  In  general,  the  Icelandic  houses  are  all  constructed  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  and,  with  little  or  no  variation,  exhibit  the  plan  of  those  raised  by 
the  original  settlers  from  Norway.  The  walls,  which  may  be  about  four 
feet  in  height  by  six  in  thickness,  are  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  stone,  and  incline  a  little  inwards,  when  they  are  met  by  a 
sloping  roof  of  turf,  supported  by  a  few  beams  which  are  crossed  by 
twigs  and  boughs  of  birch.  The  roof  always  furnishes  good  grass,  which 
is  cut  with  the  scythe  at  the  usual  season.  In  front,  three  doors  gene- 
rally present  themselves,  the  tops  of  which  form  triangles,  and  are  al- 
most always  ornamented  with  vanes.  The  middle  door  opens  into  a 
dark  passage,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  five  in  breadth,  from  whfth 
entrances  branch  off  on  either  side,  and  lead  to  different  apartments, 
such  as,  the  stranger's  room,  which  is  alwa3rs  the  best  in  the  bouse,  the 
kitchen,  weaving  room,  &c.  and  at  the  inner  end  of  the  passage  lies  the 
Badstofa,  or  sleeping  apartment,  which  also  forms  the  sitting  and  com** 
mon  working-room  of  the  family.  In  many  houses  this  room  is  in  the 
garret,  to  which  the  passage  communicates  by  a  dark  and  dangerous 
staircase.  The  light  is  admitted  through  small  windows  in  the  roo{^ 
which  generally  consists  of  the  amnion  of  sheep,  though  of  late  years 
glass  has  got  more  into  use.  Such  of  the  houses  as  have  windows  in 
the  walls,  bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a  bas* 
tion.  The  smoke  makes  its  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof;  but  this, 
k  is  to  be  observed,  is  only  from  the  kitchen,  as  the  Icelanders  never 
have  any  fire  in  their  sitting-room,  even  during  the  severest  cold  iff 
winter.  Their  beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  coarist 
of  open  bedsteads  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  ground.  They  Are 
filled  with  sea  weed,  feathers,  or  down,  according  to  the  circumstancea 
of  the  peasant;  over  which  is  thrown  a  fold  or  two  of  wadmel,  and  a 
coverlet  of  divers  colour.  Though  the  beds  are  extremely  narrow,  the 
Icelanders  contrive  to  sleep  in  them  by  couples,  by  lying  head  to  foot. 
Sometimes  the  inside  of  the  rooms  are  panelled  with  boards,  but  gene- 
l^lly  the  walls  are  bare,  and  collect  much  dust,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  any  thing  clean.  It  is  seldom  the  fioor  is  laid  with 
boards,  but  consists  of  damp  earth,  which  necessarily  proves  very  un* 
healthy,'— vol.  i.  pp.  75, 76. 

The  diet  of  the  Icelandera,  consisting  almost  solely  of  ammal 
foodjr  and  chiefly  of  ifkky  either  fresh  or  dnedi  wA  the  wantof  clean- 
liness 
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iiness  in  their  personal  aDd  domestic  habits,  which  is  an  evil  incident 
to  their  situation,  produce  cutaneous  diseases  under  their  worst 
forms,  and  render  the  itch,  scurvy,  or  leprosy,  common  diroughout 
the  island.  Dr.  Holland  informs  us,  that  the  latter  of  these  ex- 
hibits, in  many  instances,  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  genuine 
elephantiasis,  or  lepra  Arabumy  and  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  most 
formidable  and  distressing  kind.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  thai 
these  maladies  are  particularly  hostile  to  life,  or  that  the  Icelanders, 
though  stated  to  be  generally  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  fall  short 
of  the  usual  period  of  human  existence.  It  appears  from  u  table  of 
population  given  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,*  that,  in  1801,  when 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  47,207,  there  were  41  between  the 
ages  of  IK)  and  100 ;  A^  between  SO  and  90 ;  and  1698  between 
70  and  BO ;  and,  indeed.  Dr.  Holland  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
longevity  of  the  Icelanders  rather  exceeds  the  average  obtained  from 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  diet  just  mentioned,  the  inhabitants  have  io 
their  short  summer  plenty  of  milk  and  butter ;  but  nine-tenths  of  them 
know  not  the  luxury  of  bread  or  vegetables.    Their  butter,  which 
''drops  from  every  plant,'  after  the  whey  has  been  pressed  out,  will 
kiep,  it  is  said,  for  twenty  years,  and  we  are  told  by  Olafsen  and 
Povelsen,  that,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  popish  religion,  a 
huge  building  was  set  apart,  at  each  of  thc^  episcopal  sees,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  store  of  it,  which  was  packed  in  chests  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  lengthy  by  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  to  be  dis- 
Mbuted  among  the  poor  and  necessitous  as  occasion  required.     Its 
ioumesB  and  rancidity  are  not  disagreeable  to  an  Icelandic  palate. 
When  butter  fails,  they  are  glad  to  supply  its  place  with  tallow* 
'  Of  this,'  says  Mackenzie, '  we  have  seen  children  eating  lumps  with 
Itt  much  pleasure  as  our  little  ones  express  when  sucking  a  piece  of 
•agar  candy.'    The  skiery  a  dish  not  unlike  to  what  is  known  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  CorstorjAine  cream  or  Hattitkit,  is  in  ge- 
neral use.    The  common  beverage  is  sour  whey  mixed  with  water: 
*-lto  wine,  ardent  spirits,  beer,  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquors  they 
mre,  generally  speaking,  utter  strangers.    Yet  with  all  these  priva- 
tions, vi^ith  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate,  and  all  the  alarm 
and  danger  from  physical  causes,  such  is  their  unconquerable  at- 
tachment to  their  native  island,  that  an  universal  belief  prevails 
among  them,  that  *  Iceland  is  the  best  land  on  which  the  sun  shmes.* 
So  truly  has  the  poet  sung — 

'  The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone,. 
Boldly  proclaims,  that  happiest  spot  his  own/ 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  accompany  I)r.  If  endersoA 
»n  his  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous  joumey  round  this  most  interest- 
t  Travdt  m  ttis  Uand  of  lodand,  pi  ffftU 

ing 
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ing  island.  We  are  iiot  ^re  that  we  are  Mrictly  correct  in  designate 
ine  hitn  as  a  missionary ;  bis  object  in  visiting  Iceland  being,  as  he 
tefis  us^ '  exclusively  to  investigate  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  widi 
respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to  adopt  the  most  eligible  measures 
for  the  speedy  distribution  of  the  copies  which  had  been  provided 
for  them  by  the  bounty  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
«nd  to  establish  a  similar  institution  among  the  Icelanders,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  them  in  future  with  seasonable  and  adequate 
supplies  of  this  invaluable  repository  of  Divine  revelation ;' — ^in  ^U 
of  which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Henderson  left  Copenhagen  in  June,  1814,  and  lauded  at 
Reykiavik  on  the  15th  July,  amidst  the  salutations  of  the  friendly 
islanders,  who,  flocking  down  to  the  strand  in  a  crowd  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  filled  the  air  with  exclamations  of '  Peace,  come 
in  peace  ! — the  Lord  bless  you !'  and  the  like  expressions,  convey- 
ing to  the  stranger  a  favourable  prepossession  of  the  religious  feel* 
ings  of  the  people ;  which  was  soon  confirmed,  by  a  visit  to  the 
archdeacon,  who  gave  our  author  a  specimen  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  divine  oracles  are  held  by  the  Icelanders,  by  produciiq; 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  a  great  part  of  which  had  suffered  by 
the  devouring  tooth  of  time  ;  but  the  defective  leaves  of  which  had 
all  been  replaced,  and  the  text  supplied  in  the  most  accurate  man- 
ner, and  in  a  style  of  penmanship  that  would  do  honour  to  any 
writing-master  in  Europe.  ^  On. my  putting  the  question,(Dr.  Hen- 
derson says,)  whether  it  had  not  been  written  by  a  clergyman,  or 
«ome- other  person  in  a  public  capacity?  I  was  told,  to  my  no  small 
surprize,  that  it  had  been  done  by  a  common  peasant,  and  that  such 
instances  of  elegant  penmanship  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Iceland.' 

To  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view ;  to  leave  copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  specimens ;  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  circulation  of  them,  Dr.Hendep- 
son  determined  to  proceed  directly  across  the  desert  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  to  pursue  the  route  along  the 
ieastern  coast.  Accordingly,  horses  and  every  necessary  article  for 
travelling  were  put  in  preparation,  and  on  the  26th  July  our 
traveller  left  Reykiavik,  in  company  with  Captain  Von  Scheel,>a 
Danish  officer,  employed  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts,  from  whom  be 
obtained  much  valuable  information. 

On  the  first  day's  journey,  they  had  a  moor  to  cross  not  less  than 
eighteen  miles  in  width,  so  dreary  that,  for  the  space  of  five  hours, 
not  a  single  house  or  hovel  appeared,  nor  even  a  living  creature,^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  golden  plovers,  which,  from  their  me^ 
lancholy  war*>le,  only  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  scenery.  .  At 
midnight  they  reached  a  amall  cottage^  onXhingvalla  lake,  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  which^  though  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  their  slumbers, 
instead  of  grumbling  at  having  their  repoise  broken,  manifested  the 
utmost  willingness  to  serve  them.  The  master  of  the  house,  who 
was  very  poor,  on  being  presented  with  a  Bible,  received  it  with 
every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

'  We  may  here  exemplify,  once  for  all,  our  author's  proneness 
to  apply  Icelandic  to  Oriental  customs,  and  scriptural  phrases  to 
trivial  incidents.  Their  mode  of  travelling  he  immediately  dis* 
covers  to  be  '  quite  Oriental ;'  and  almost  fancies  himself,  he  says, 
in  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  caravan,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
can  perceive,  than  that  horses  were  used  instead  of  camels :  and 
when  Captain  Von  Scheel  had  roused  up  the  inhabitants  of  Thing- 
valla  cottage  with  the  salutation  of  *Her  se  GudT — may  God  be  in 
this  place !  and  was  answered,  *  Drattirm  blessa  thik,* — the  Lord 
bless  thee  !^-^^  my  imagination,'  says  Dr.  Henderson,  ^  led  me  in* 
•tantly  to  the  field  of  Boaz;'  and  our  Saviour's  injunction  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  ^  When  ye  enter  the  house,  salute  it ;  and  if 
the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it/  The  customary 
salutation  on  meeting  a  person,  which,  in  Icelandic,  is  Sal  vertu, 
corresponds  exactly,  we  are  told,  with  the  Hebrew  Shalom  lach^ 
«id  the  Arabic  Salam  aleik.  The  conclusion,  however,  of  the 
Icelandic  ceremony  is  any  thing  but  Oriental. 

'  Both  at  meeting  and  parting,  an  affectionate  kiss  on  the  mouth, 
Ivithout  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  is  the  only  mode  of  salutation 
known  in  Iceland,  except  sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Victories,  where  the  common  Icelander  salutes  a  foreigner  whom  he  re- 
glirds  as  his  superior,  by  placing  his  right  band  on  his  mouth  or  left 
breast,  and  then  making-  a  deep  bow.  Wben  you  visit  a  family  ia 
Iceland,  you  must  salute  them  according  to  their  age  and  rank,  begin- 
ing  with  the  highest,  and  descending,  according  to  your  best  judgment, 
to  the  lowest,  not  even  excepting  the  servants :  but,  on  taking  leave,  this 
order  is  completely  reversed ;  the  salutation  is  first  tendered  to  the  ser- 
vants, then  to  the  children,  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  mistress  and  master 
•f,  the  family.'— vol.  i.  p.  29. 

•  From  Thingvalla  the  track  led  across  a,  plain,  entirely  covered 
widi  lava,  to  the  bank  of  a  frightful  chasm  called  Alvnannagid, 
^  where  the  solid  masses  of  burnt  rock  have  been  disrupted,  so  as 
to"  form  a  fissure  or  gap  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
deep,  in  many  places  nearly  of  the  same  width,  and  about  three 
miles  in  length.'  The  parish  of  Thingvalla  consisted  of  twelve 
fiimilies;  the  church,  which  was  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
Mossfell,  was  filled  with  barrels,  books,  and  chests,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  seats,  and  *  on  a  shelf  before  the  altar  stood  the 
pastor's  coffin,  prepared  by  himself.'  Miserable  as  the  place  now 
was — *  a  spot,'  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie, '  of  wildness  and  desola- 
tioiD,  on  every  side  of  which  appear  the  most  tremendous  effects  of 

ancient 
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ancient  convulsion  and  disorder,  while  nature  sleeps  in  a  death-liU 
lilence  amid  ihe  horrors  she  has  formed/ — it  was  here  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  first  established  on  the  island  ;  it  was  here  too 
that  the  seat  of  the  Althing^  or  general  assembly,  was  held  for  the 
period  nearly  of  nine  hundjred  years. 

On  tht^  margin  of  the  lake  are  several  hot  springs,  some  of  which 
throw  the  water  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and  emit  a  considerable 
quantity  of  steam.  In  the  hottest,  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
ascended  to  2 1 2° :  the  water  was  sulphureous,  and  the  incrustations 
formed  by  the  depositions  were  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  Geysers;  the  heat  of  the  weather 
was  intense,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome.  These  ex* 
traordinary  jets  of  boiling  water,  which  have  been  so  often  and  so 
minutely  described,  occupy  nearly  twenty  pages  of  Dr.  Henderson's 
book ;  and  no  wonder,  as  they  certainly  display  '  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  unparallelei)  scenes  in  nature.'  The  name,  he  tells 
us,  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  verb  geysa — ^  to  rag^,  to  bunt 
forth  with  vehemence  and  impetuosity/  The  following  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  New  Geyser^  called  by  the  natives  Strockr^  from 
sidvcka — *  to  agitate,  to  bring  into  motion,'  properly,  to  chum. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  was  awakened  by  Captain  von  Scheel, 
at  twenty-three  minutes  past  fire  o'clock,  to  contemplate  an  emptioii 
of  the  spring,  which  Sir  John  Stanley  denominates  the  New  Gtyur^ 
situated  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and  forty  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  principal  fountain.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  caught  my  eye  on 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  my  tent.  From  an  orifice,  nine  feet  ia 
diameter,  which  lay  directly  before  roe,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  aa 
hundred  yards,  a  column  of  water,  accompanied  with  prodigioiB  volumes 
of  steam*  was  erupted  with  inconceivable  force,  and  a  treraeDdouslj 
roarii^  noise,  to  varied  heights  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  threat* 
ened  to  darken  the  horixon,  though  brightly  illumined  by  the  moraii^ 
sun.  Durii^  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  found  it  impossible  to  move 
from  my  knees,  on  which  I  had  raised  myself,  but  poured  out  my  sod 
in  solemn  adoration  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  nature,  to  whose  cor- 
tvottl  aU  her  secret  moveoMmts  ami  terrifying  operations  are  subject  >— 
^  who  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  who  toochcth  the  \aSki 
and  they  san^ke."*  At  length  1  repaired  to  the  fountain,  where  we  all 
met«  and  communicated  to  each  other  our  mutual  and  cnrapUiici 
feeling;}  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  jets  of  water  now  subsided  ; 
but  their  place  was  occupied  by  the  spray  and  steam,  which^  having 
free  room  to  play»  rushed  with  a  deafening  roar  to  a  height  little  in- 
ferior ta  that  of  the  water.  On  throwing  the  largest  stones  we  coalil 
find  into  the  pipe«  they  were  isstantly  propelled  to  an  am.nring  heiglbt; 
and  some  of  them  that  were  cast  up  more  perpendictilariy  than  the 
others  retnaxDed  for  the  space  of  four  or  §ivt  minutes  wi^m  the  iafc* 
eoce  oi'  the  stieam.  being  Mcccnively  ejected  asnd  felliag  agan  m  a  wiy 
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fusing  manner.  A  gentle  northern  breeze  carried  part  of  the  spray 
at  the  tAp  of  the  pillar  to  the  one  side,  when  it  fell  like  a  drizzling  rain, 
and  was  so  cold  that  we  could  stand  below  it,  and  receive  it  on  our 
liands  or  face  without  the  least  inconvenience.  While  I  kept  my  station 
on  the  same  side  with  the  sun,  a  most  brilliant  circular  bow,  of  a  large 
size,  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fountain  ;  and,  on  changing 
•ides,  having  the  fountain  between  me  and  the  sun,  I  discovered  another, 
If  possible  still  more  beautiful,  but  so  small  as  only  to  encircle  my  head. 
Their  hues  entirely  resembled  those  of  the  common  rainbow.  After 
continuing  to  roar  about  half  aa  hour  longer,  the  column  of  spray  visi- 
blv  diminished,  and  sunk  gradually  till  twenty-six  minutes  past  six, 
when  it  fell  to  the  same  state  in  which  we  had  observed  it  the  preceding 
day,  the  water  boiling  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  orifice  of 
the  shaft/ 

'  The  most  enrapturing  scene,  however,  that  we  beheld,  was  exhibited 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  About  ten  minutes  past  five,  we  were  roused 
by  the  roaring  of  Strockr^  which  blew  up  a  great  quantity  of  steam ;  and 
when  my  watch  stood  at  {he  full  quarter,  a  crash  took  place  as  if  the 
earth  had  burst,  which  was  instantaneously  succeeded  by  jets  of  water 
and  spray,  rising  in  a  perpendicular  column  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet. 
As  the  sun  happened  to  be  behind  a  cloud,  we  had  no  expectation  of 
witnessing  any  thing  more  sublime  than  we  had  already  seen ;  but 
Strockr  had  not  been  in  action  above  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Great 
Qt^seTf  apparently  jealous  of  her  reputation,  and  indignant  at  our  be- 
stowing so  much  of  our  time  and  applause  on  her  rival,  began  to  thunder 
tremendously,  and  emitted  such  quantities  of  water  and  steam,  that  we 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  view,  but  hastened  to  the  mound 
with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  eruption  we  had  be- 
lield.  However,  if  she  "was  more  interesting  in  point  of  magnitude,  she 
gave  the  less  satisfaction  in  point  of  duration,  having  again  become  tran- 
quil in  the  course  of  five  minutes ;  whereas,  her  less  gaudy,  but  more 
steady  companion,  continued  to  play  till  within  four  minutes  of  six 
o'clock/ — vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 55. 

:  This  interesting  account  is  accompanied  by  a  bold  view  of  the 
Geyser,  exceedingly  well  executed.  Our  author  observes  in  a  note, 
duty  on  his  return  horn  the  north,  he  found  the  operations  of  these 
cdebrated  fountains  still  more  magnificent  than  they  were  the  pre- 
ceding year;  several  of  the  jets  reaching  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  is  much  higher  than  any  English 
traveller  had  observed  them  :  but  a  Danish  officer  of  the  name  of 
Ohlaen  found^them,  by  a  quadrant,  to  jet  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet ;  and  Olafsen  and  Povelsen  state  the  height  at  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  The  highest  jet  observed  by  Van  Troil,  was  ninety- 
two  feet ;  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  ninety-six  feet ;  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
about  one  hundred  feet;  and  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ninety  feet« 

Dr.  Henderson,  on  his  second  visit,  boasts  of  having  discovered 
a  key  to  Strockr ,  by  the  application  of  which  he  conceives  he  was 
aoabled  to  make  that  beautiful  spring  not.only  play  when,  he  had  a 
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mind,  but  to  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double  the  height  of  t 
common  eruption  ;  this  was  accomplished  by  flinging  intd  the  pipe 
a  great  quantity  of  the  largest  stones  tfiat  could  be  found,  when  it 
immediately  b^an  to  roar  with  more  than  usual  violence,  the  water 
became  greatly  agitated,  the  eruption  commenced  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity,  and  the  jets  exceeded  two  hundred  feet  in  height; 
the  fragments  of  the  stones  were  thrown  much  higher,  and  when  the 
water  was  all  exhausted,  the  column  of  steam  continued  to  rush  up 
with  a  deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. 

The  premature  explosion  of  the  Strockr  with  augmented  fury,  in 
consequence  of  the  derangement  occasioned  by  this  violent  experi- 
ment, like  a  too  great  excitement  of  the  animal  body,  was  foUowel 
by  a  tranquil  state  of  exhaustion,  as  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a 
fresh  eruption  appeared  the  following  morning.  '  As  I  wished, 
however,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  to  see  it  play  once  more  before  I 
bade  an  everlasting  farewell  to  these  wonders  of  nature,  and  espe- 
cially being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  my  supposed  dis- 
covery, I  got  my  servant  to  assist  me,  about,  eight  o'clock^  is 
casting  all  the  loose  stones  we  could  find  into  the  spring.  We 
had  not  ceased  five  minutes,  when  the  wished  for  phenomena  te^ 
commenced,  and  the  jets  were  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior 
to  what  they  had  gained  the  preceding  evening.' — (vol.  i.  p.  57*) 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  Doctor  had  repeated  the  expert-^ 
ment  more  frequently,  and  at  shorter  intervals  of  time,  before 
he  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  a  key.  The  throwing  of  stones 
into  the  pipe,  as  a  provocative  to  (he  fury  of  the  Strockr,  is  not  new, 
and  has  indeed  been  noticed  before.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  obr 
server,  that  on  doing  this  to  the  great  Geyser,  when  the  water  was 
perfectly  still,  a  violent  ebullition  instantly  followed,  the  steam 
escaping  by  the  agitation  of  the  water. 

From  the  Geyser  our  travellers  proceeded  to  the  last  habitation 
on  this  side  the  desert,  called  Holum.  It  was  occupied  by  a  nu^ 
merous  but  very  poor  family,  the  whole  of  whom  kissed  the  DoctoFi 
in  token  of  their  thankfulness  for  the  present  of  a  New  Testament* 
Of  this  book  the  eldest  girl  made  such  good  use,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn the  following  year,  there  was  not  a  passage  to  which  he  bad 
made  the  most  indirect  allusion,  which  she  did  not  quote  with  the 
same  facility  and  accuracy,  as  if  she  had  read  it  from  the  text. 

The  next  night  was  passed  on  the  deep  sandy  desert,  and  Ihe 
ibllowing  day  they  travelled  over  a  surface  of  broken  lava,  having, 
on  one  side  of  them,  mountains  covered  with  everlasting  ice,  and 
on  the  other,  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  Geysers  and  the 
dreadful  magazines  of  fire  concealed  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
road  lay  at  the  foot  of  Amarfell  Yokuly  2l  prodigious  ice-mounton, 
extending  at  least  eighty  mi^s,  close  to  which  they  had  to  tmvel 
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t\ventj  hours,  exposed  to  a  cold  piercing  wind;  'we  M'ere  not 
only/  says  our  author,  *  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  but  de- 
serted even  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air/ 
Here,  he  adds,  borrowing  the  emphatic  words  of  Jeremiah,  '  no 
Voice  of  cattle  is  ever  heard  ;  both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  and  the 
beast  are  fled;  they  are  gone !'  As  they  proceeded,  torrents  of  lava, 
full  of  deep  chasms,  cracks,  and  blisters,  presented  themselves  in 
every  quarter;  and  these  torrents  had  all  been'  ejected  from  the 
mountain  of  ice ! 

It  was  five  days  before  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  Eya- 
fiord,  on  the  northern  shore^  whose  small  specks   of  verdure 
afforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye,  after  travelling  so  long 
amidst  naked  stones>  ice,  and  snow.     At  the  first  farm-house,  Dr. 
Henderson  received  numerous  applications  for  Bibles  ;    *  a  young 
man,  whphad  been  sent  for  one  by  his  poor  and  aged  parents,  re- 
jceived Uie  joy ful  present  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  humble  sim- 
plicity in  his  countenance.'     He  began  to  read,  and  all  around  sat 
down  or  knelt  on  the  grass  and  listened  viith  the  most  devout  atten-^ 
tion.    ^  As  he  proceeded/  says  our  author, '  the  tears  began  to  trickle 
lAovm  their  cheeks,  and  they  were  all  seemingly  much  atTected/   He 
ieamed  indeed,  fronii   the  clergyman  of  Audabrecka,   that   *  the 
standard  of  morality  was  never  higher  in  the  north  of  Iceland  than 
at  the  present  day ;'  that  *  crimes  were  almost  unheard  of ;'  and 
that '  the  sin  of  drunkenness  was  nearly  annihilated  :'  he  admitted, 
towever,  that  the  disappearance  of  this  last  vice,  from  which  all 
t)thers  spring,  might  be  owing  to  the  high   price  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  purchase  them — '  Our 
poverty/  said  this  good  clergyman,  *is  the  bulwark  of  our  happi-* 
Hess.' 

In  this  valley  the  cottages  and  churches  were  superior  in  size  to 
those  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  neater  and  better  built* 
Hyr/fiord  is,  in  fact,  a  town  of  eighteen  or  twenty  houses ;  it  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  herring  fishery,  but  of  late  years  the  fish 
'^ave  deserted  it. 

Dr.  Henderson  paid  a  visit,  on  his  way  from  this  place,  to 
:^€Kgisay  the  residence  of  Jon  Thorlakson,  the  celebrated  poet  of 
Iceland  and  translator  of  Milton  ;  he  was  making  hay,  but  on  hear- 
'"^S  of  the  approach  of  strangers  he  hastened  home,  and  bidding 
^em  welcome,  ushered  them  into  his  humble  apartment. 

*  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  room  may  be 
*bout  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At  the  inner  end  is  the 
poet's  bed,  and  close  to  the  door,  over  against  a  small  window  not  ex- 
.  ^^eding  two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  commits  to  paper  the 
•effusions  of  his  muse.  On  my  telling  him,  that  my  countrymen  would 
^ot  have  forgiven  me,  nor  could  I  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  passed 
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through  this  part  of  the  island  without  paying  him  a  visits  he  replied, 
that  the  translation  of  Milton  had  yielded  him  many  a  pleasant  boiuv 
and  often  given  him  occasion  to  think  of  England  ;  but  ab  his  residence 
was  so  far  north,  and  he  had  now  lived  so  long  without  seeing  any  of 
Alilton  s  countrymen,  he  had  not  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  that 
ever  he  was  to  be  favoured  with  such  a  gratification/ — vol.  i.  p.  97. 

Dr.  Henderson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  translation ;  in  many 
instances,  he  says,  it  almost  seems  to  surpass  the  original  itself;  and 
he  considers  the  poet's  inability  to  give  it  to  the  press,  as  a  real 
loss  to  Scandinavian  literature.  The  whole  annual  income  of  this 
worthy  man  is  stated  not  to  exceed  thirty  ris-doUars,  (about  <£6:58. 
sterling,)  and  of  this  nearly  half  is  given  to  another  clergyman  who 
officiates  for  him  at  a  distant  parish.  In  allusion  to  his  poverty, 
the  too  common  lot  of  poets,  he  has  composed  a  few  verses,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation.  ^  Ever  since  I  came  into 
this  world  I  have  been  wedded  to  Poverty,  who  has  now  bugged 
me  to  her  bosom  these  seventy  winters  all  but  two ;  and  whether  we 
shall  ever  be  separated  here  below,  is  only  known  to  Him  who 
joined  us  together.' — vol.  i.  p.  9B. 

Our  traveller  now  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction,  crossed  the 
Hialtadals-Yokul,  about  2000  feet  in  height,  and  descended  to 
Holum,  once  an  episcopal  residence,  and  whose  church  is  still  the 
best  in  the  island,  being  built  of  stone,  with  a  roof  of  wood,  and 
having  seven  windows  on  each  side.  The  house  and  grounds  were 
m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jonson,  formerly  one  of  the  rectors  of 
the  public  school,  a  learned  and  sensible  man,  by  whom,  and  in- 
deed by  the  whole  family.  Dr.  Henderson  was  treated  with  the  vHr 
most  kindness  and  attention ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  curioui 
instance. 

*  When  the  hour  of  rest  approached,  I  was  conducted  by  my  kind 
host  and  hostess  into  a  back  apartment,  where  was  an  ancient  but  ex- 
cellent bed,  on  which,  I  had  every  reason  to  conclude,  more  than  od6 
of  the  Holum  Bishops  had  reposed.  A  ceremony  now  took  place, 
which  exhibits,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  hospitality  and  innocent  sim- 
plicity of  the  Icelandic  character.  Having  wished  me  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  retired,  and  left  their  eldest  daughter  to  assist  me  in  pulling 
off  my  pantaloons  and  stockings,  a  piece  of  kindness,  however,  which  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  dispensed  with,  as  it  was  so  repug- 
nant to  those  feelings  of  delicacy  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  In 
vain  I  remonstrated  against  it  as  unnecessary.  The  young  woman 
maintained  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  their  duty  to  help  the 
weary  traveller.  When  I  had  got  into  bed,  she  brought  a  long  board, 
.  ivhicb  she  placed  before  me  to  prevent  my  falling  out;  and,  depositing 
a  bason  of  new  milk  on  a  table  close  to  my  head,  bade  me  good  night, 
and  retired.  Such  I  afterwards  found  to  be  universally  the  custom  in 
Icelandic  houses.  Where  there  are  no  daughters  in  the  family,  th'e 
service  is  performed  by  the  landlady  herself,  who  considers  it  a  greKt 
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honour  to  hfive  it  in  her  power  to  shew  this  attention  to  a  stranger/ — 
vol.  i.  pp.  114>,  115. 

Husaviky  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  possessed  the  besi 
garden  our  audior  had  yet  met  with^  producing  potatoes,  cabbages^, 
turnips,  carrots,  beans,  pease,  parsley,  and  onions ;  it  belonged  tQ 
a  Danish  gentleman,  and  furnished  a  proof  how  much  '  the  un* 
genial  influence  of  climate  might  be  subdued  by  the  energy  of  per- 
severing and  indefatigable  industry.'  Near  this  place  are  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Myvatn,  and  the  three  remarkable  hot  springs  known  by 
Ae  names  of  Nordur-hver,  Oxa-hver ;  and  Sydster-hver.  The  pip^e 
of  the  first  is  little  infenor  to  that  of  the  Great  Geyser;  but  it  is 
«ud  to  play  only  on  the  approach  of  tempestuous  weather,  when  its 
jets  become  very  frequent  and  lofty. 

The  Oxa-hver  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ok 
'which  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  apertures,  and  was 
4farown  out  of  this  spring.  The  propulsions  ef  the  water  are  de- 
ficribed  to  take  place  every  five  or  six  minutes  in  the  following  order, 
-  '  Immediately  after  an  eruption,  it  continues  to  boil  quietly  about 
three  feet  below  the  orifice,  for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  after 
which  its  ebullitions  commence  and  increase,  and  the  water  ascends  for 
about  two  minutes  more,  when  a  denser  body  of  steam  makes  its  escape, 
and  the  water,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  aperture,  begins  to  boil  more 
furiously,  and  overflows  the  greater  part  of  the  mound.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  minute,  a  rumbling  noise  is  heard  below,  immediately 
after  which  the  water  explodes,  and  the  jets,  which  are  all  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  continue  to  be  ejected,  with  a  roaring  noise,  to  the  height 
of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet,  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  when  the 
water  instantly  sinks  into  the  pipe,  and  resumes  its  original  station. 
The  operations  of  this  spring,  during  the  whole  of  their  progress,  are 
conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  do  not  seem  to  vary  half  a 
tainule  in  any  of  their  stages.  During  the  eruption,  immensely  large 
Tolling  volumes  of  steam  burst  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,, and  render 
4e  scene  more  superbly  grand  and  noble. 

'  The  incrustations,  formed  by  the  depositions  of  this  fountain,  ar# 
peculiarly  beautiful.* — vol.  i.  pp.  14-4,  145. 

The  Sydster  is  the  smallest  of  the  three.  It  consists  of  thre^ 
upertures,  two  of  which  regularly  alternate  their  jets ;  the  third 
is  quiet.  Horrebow  has  asserted  that  when  the  water  of  the 
laigest  is  put  into  a  bottle,  it  continues  to  jet  twice  or  thrice  with 
the  fountain ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  immediately  corked,  it  bursts  -in 
eieces  on  the  first  eruption  of  the  spring.  '  I  am  sorry,'  says  Dr. 
llenderson,  *  I  did  not  then  know  of  this  circumstance.'  This  and 
liis  belief  in  the  economical  mice  of  Olafsen  and  Povelsen,  may 
1>e  reckoned  among  the  instances  of  his  credulity.  For  the  latter 
of  these  stories,  however,  he  has  the  sanction  of  Pennant,  who,  rea- 
ifonipg  from  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  and  sq^uirrel,  was  not  dis- 
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posed  to  questioo  its  probatHlitj.  '  A  party  of  six  or  ten  mice  select 
a  flat  piece  of  dried  cow-dung  on  which  thej  heap  a  quantity  of 
berries ;  this,  by  their  united  force,  they  dn^  to  the  side  of  the 
mer  which  they  have  to  cross.  As  soon  as  laanched  they  all  era-* 
bark ;  and  placing  themselTes  with  their  beads  to\iards  the  centrt 
and  tlieir  backs  towards  the  water,  their  tails  hanging  in  the  stream 
serve  as  so  many  rudders  to  steer  them  across.'  &Ir.  Hooker  laughs 
at  this  idle  tale,  and  observes  that  every  sensible  Icelander  does  the 
same.  Not  so  Dr.  Henderson;  on  the  contrary,  he  boasts  of 
having  established  the  truth  of  '  this  important  fact  in  natural  his^ 
tory ;'  and  adds,  moreover,  that  these  sagacious  mice  make  use  of 
dried  mushrooms  as  sacks  to  carry  dieir  provisions  home.  His 
vouchers  for  the  fact  are  the  clergyman  of  Briamslsek,  and  a  lad^ 
'  in  particular,  who  recollected  baviug  spent  a  whole  afternoon, 
in  her  younger  days,  at  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  on  which  these 
skilful  navigators  had  embarked,  and  amused  herself  and  compa^ 
nions  by  driving  them  away  from  the  sides  of  the  lake  as  they  ap** 
proached  them.' — vol.  ii.  p.  187- — We  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the 
Doctor's  authorities  will  be  considered  as  having  established  the 
*  important  fact  in  natural  history.' 

llie  description  of  the  extensive  streams  of  lava  which,  issuii^ 
from  Leirhnukr  and  Krabla,  between  1724  and  1730,  inundated 
almost  the  whole  plain  along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of 
the  lake  Myvatn,  calls  forth  a  note  of  several  pages  on  the  traces 
of  lava,  volcanoes  and  hot  springs  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  which 
we  could  well  have  spared.  Between  those  two  volcanoes  is  situ* 
ated  the  sulphur  mountain,  on  which  are  vast  beds  of  sulphur 
covered  with  so  thin  and  deceitful  a  crust  as  to  render  it  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  pass;  presenting  in  places  '  the  most  beautiful  alumir 
nous  efl^iorescence,  not  more  thanr  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;'  through 
this  beA  of  pure  sulphur  a  column  of  steam  issues  with  a  hissii^ 
noise ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  an  abrupt  and  precipitous  de^ 
scent  excited  in  our  traveller's  breast '  a  momentary  trepidation  and 
awe.'     Yet  he  adds, 

'  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my  consternation,  when  a  more 
terrific  scene  opened  on  my  view.  Almost  directly  below  the  brink  o<l 
which  I  stood,  at  the  depth  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  lay  a  row  of 
large  caldrons  of  boiling  mud,  twelve  in  number,  which  were  in  fuU 
and  constant  action;  roaring,  splashing*  and  sending  forth  immense 
columns  of  dense  vapour,  that,  rising  and  spreading  in  the  atmosphere^ 
in  a  great  measure  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  sun,  who  stood  high  above 
the  horizon  in  the  same  direction.  The  boldest  strokes  of  poetic  fictipi 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  a  literal  description  of  the  awful  reali* 
ties  of  this  place;  nor  can  any  ideas,  formed  by  the  strongest  humaA 
imagination,  reach  half  the  grandeur,  or  the  terrors,  of  the  prospet/< 
I  stood  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  I  had  been  petrified,  with 
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tty  eyes  intensely  fixed  on  ^e  dreadful  operation^  that  vere  going  on 
in  the  abyss  below  me,  when,  turning  to  the  left,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
the  tremendous  Krabla^  the  Obsidian  Mountain^  and  two  or  three  other 
▼olcahic  mountains,  whose  names  I  could  not  learn  with  any  certainty.* 
—vol.  i.  p.  16'8. 

The  escape  of  a  vast  quantity  of  vapour  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  and  the  frequent  eruptions  of  boiling  mud,  made  it 
dangerous  to  move  on  this  part  of  the  mountain.  But  the  horrors 
occasioned  by  a  nearer  approach,  and  a  more  perfect  view  of  the 
crater  of  Krabla  are  stated  as  '  absolutely  indescribable.'  '  The 
moment/  says  Dr.  Henderson,  ^  that  my  eye  took  in  the  whole  of 
the  scene,  I  became  conscious  of  sensations  the  most  repulsive  and 
abhorrent.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulley,  lay  a  circular  pool  of 
black  liquid  matter,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
from  the  middle  of  which  a  vast  column  of  the  same  black  liquid 
was  erupted,  with  a  loud  thundering  noise.'  The  mass  of  matter 
thus  thrown  up  in  jets  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  consisted  of  water 
and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  bluish  black  bolus,  ^  equal  in  diameter 
to  the  column  of  water  ejected  by  the  Great  Geyser  at  its  strongest 
eruptions.'  The  jets  take  place  every  five  minutes,  and  last  about 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  Such  is  the  brief  and  imperfect  abstract  of 
a  scene,  the  awful  impression  of  which.  Dr.  Henderson  says,  no 
length  of  time  will  ever  be  able  to  erase  from  his  mind. 

Near  to  Krabla  is  the  Obsidian  Mountain,  so  called  from  the 
,  abundance  of  this  material  found  on  its  surface.  The  long  disputed 
point  respecting  the  Neptunian  or  Plutonian  formation  of  this  sub- 
stance and  pumice  stone,  has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  Si^ 
George  Mackenzie  having  found  both  pumice,  obsidian  and  slags 
in  conjunction,  composing  a  great  stream  of  lava,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Heckla.* 

After  many  perils,  especially  in  fording  the  YoUul  river,  our  tra- 
vellers had  still  a  desert  of  six  miles  to  cross,  in  a  very  dark  night, 
without  a  guide,  or  the  possibility^  of  tracing  any  path,  which 
obliged  them  to  dismount,  and  *  commit  themselves  to  the  instinct 
of  their  horses;'  one  of  which,  an  old  experienced*  animal,  led  the 
way  over  heights  and  hollows,  till  they  were  suddenly  stopped  in 
their  progress  by  a  steep  elevation,  the  nature  of  which  they  were 
unable  to  ascertain  with  all  their  groping,  until  the  servant  called 
out  *  Ho !  here  is  a  window.'  Such  adventures  are  not  un- 
common in  Iceland.  -  A  Danish  officer  told  our  author  that  he  was 
Once  puzzled  in  this  way  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  discover  hr» 
situation  till  one  of  the  fore  feet  of  his  horse  sunk  into  a  hole, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  chimney  of  a  house.  The  house  on  the 
roof  of  which  Dr.  Henderson  had  thus  fortunately  stumbled  was 

>^        ■    .    . » — ' r^ r 
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Grimstad^  where  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  ati  Ae 
family^  consisting  of  a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
all  in  the  bloom  and  sprightliness  of  youth ;  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent shone  in  every  countenance :  removed  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  nearest  habitation,  the  inhabitants  of  this  obscure  and 
solitary  farm  preserve  all  the  original  simplicity  of  natural  habits; 
they  are  unsuspecting,  liberal  and  kind;  and,  what  is  still  more  to 
their  praise,  rationally  pious^  and  possessed  of '  a  superior  degree  of 
religious  information.' 

Another  desert,  stretching  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  brought 
our  traveller  tp  Hof,  once  famous  for  its  heathen  temple,  the  door 
of  which  still  serves  for  that  of  the  church.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  dean.  '  The  parish  of  »Hof  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
iouls ;  yet  there  is  only  one  parishioner,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  that  cannot  read,  and  this  individual  is  prevented  by  a  natural 
infirmity.'  What  a  humiliating  contrast  do  these  poor  islanders 
afford  with  one  part — we  fear  with  many  parts — of  tlie  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland!^ 

On  leaving  Hof,  Dr.  Henderson  proceeded  southerly  through 
the  White  Syssel,  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  Lagarfliot  and  Eski- 
fiord.  At  the  former  of  these  places  he  had  occasion  to  verify  the 
remark  of  the  good  pastor  of  Audabrecka,  *  that  poverty  was  the 
bulwark  of  their  happiness;'  for  here,  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  pas- 
ture, and  the  fishery  very  productive,  intoxication  was  not  uncom- 
mon, and  ^  swearing,  sloth,  and  slander,'  appeared  to  be  habitual 
vices. 

At  Eskifiord,  Dr.  Henderson  collected  some  chalcedonies  and 
other  mineralogical  specimens,  and  *  contemplated,'  he  says,  *  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God  in  some  exquisite  groups  of  crystals  which 
presented  themselves  in  every  direction.'  The  basaltic  columns  of 
Hornafliot  of  five,  six  and  seven  regular  sides  attracted  his  notice, 
and  he  ascertained  that  where  jointed  they  were  all  concave  at  the 
upper  end,  and  fitted  exactly  to  the  convexity  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  superior  joint.  The  natives  call  these  natural  structures  TjoI- 
lahlad,  or  the  *  Giant's  Wall,'  and  the  caverns  usually  found  among 
them  Dverga  Kamrar,  or  the  *  Dwarf's  Chambers ;'  whence  our 
author  infers  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  such  uncom- 
mon appearances  as  the  production  of  certain  intelligences  superior 
to  man.  The  beautiful  pillars  and  stacks  of  basaltic  rock  at  Stan- 
pen,  and,  above  all,  the  cave  resembling  that  of  Fingal  on  Staffa^ 
suggest  to  our  author,  from  the  similarity  of  the  objects  and  the  co- 

*  From  a  report  of  the  SocUty  for  the  Supjwrt  of  Schools  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
Islands  of  Scotland,  it  appears  that,  in  two  parishes,  on  the  main  land,  consisting  of 
6,945  persons,  5,849  are  unable  to  read ;  and  in  four  parishes  of  the  Islands,  out  of  • 
population  of  14,056,  no  less  than  12,218  are  unable  to  read;  so  that  in  a  population  of 
11,001  souls  there  are  only  found  2>9d4  who  can  read  a  word  of  aj)y  language !. 
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incidence  of  the  names,  an  idea  of  the  latter  having  originally  been 
imposed  by  the  same  people. 

He  now  traversed  the  bases  of  the  vast  chain  of  ice  mountains 
on  the  eastern  coast,  as  the  Breidamark  Yokul,  Oraefa  Yokul,  Sec. 
BMny  of  which,  like  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  are  in  progressive 
motion,  and  are  here  travelling  downwards  towards  the  sea ;  more 
particularly  that  of  Breidamark,  which  must  soon  reach  the  shore ; 
and  *  then,'  sa\s  our  author,  *  all  communication  between  the 
southern  and  the  eastern  districts  by  this  route  will  be  cut  off.' 
Oraifa  Yokul  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  island.  It  burst 
in  the  year  1362  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  the  effects  of  whicfaf 
are  still  but  too  visible,  and  are  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  nature,  amidst  these  forlorn  and  savage 
scenes  of  desolation  and  decay,  our.  traveller  found  a  farm  called 
HoJ,  occupied  by  a  person  known  over  the  whole  island  by  the 
lame  of '  David  of  the  Wilderness,'  remarkable  for  his  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  ancient  Scandinavian  literature,  and  for  retaining  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  his  forefathers.  We  are  told  that  he  pos* 
sesses  upward  of  a  hundred  sagas  in  manuscript,  most  of  which  he 
iias  by  heart ;  he  has  also  a  large  collection  of  more  recent  rhymes, 
and,  as  he  is  himself  a  rhymer,  his  stock  on  hand  is  probably  very 
iponsiderable. 

*  W^ith  David  for  his  guide,  our  traveller  sets  out  for  Shaftsfell. 
On  the  road  he  crosses  the  tract  laid  waste  by  the  dreadful  exunda* 
tion  of  the  Oraefa  volcano  in  1727.  We  would  gladly  have  inserted 
the  interesting  account  of  this  most  awful  visitation,  had  our  limits 

?irmitted ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  eruption  of  the  Skedera 
okul,  which  took  place  in  17B3. 

•  This  eruption  (says  Dr.  Henderson)  not  only  appears  to  have  been 
more  tremendous  in  its  phasnomena  than  any  recorded  in  the  modern 
annals  of  Iceland,  but  was  followed  by  a  train  of  consequences  the  most 
direful  and  melancholy;  some  of  which  continue  to  be  felt  at  this  day. 

*  Immense  floods  of  red-hot  lava  were  poured  down  from  the  hills 
with  amazing  velocity,  and,  spreading  over  the  low  country,  burnt  up 
men,  cattle,  churches,  houses^  and  every  thing  they  attacked  in  their 

trogress.  Not  only  was  all  vegetation,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
cod  of  the  volcano,  destroyed  by  the  ashes,  brimstone,  and  pumice, 
which  it  emitted  ;  but,  being;  borne  up  to  an  inconceivable  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  island,  impregnating 
the  air  with  noxious  vapours,  intercepting  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  empoisoning  whatever  could  satisfy  the  hunger  or  quench  the  thirst 
of  man  and  beast.  Even  in  some  of  the  more  distant  districts,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  that  fell  was  so  great,  that  they  were  gathered  up  by 
bandfuls.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  people  were  instantly  deprived  of 
a  home ;  the  fish  were  driven  from  the  coasts,  aud  the  elements  seemed 
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to  vie  with  each  other  which  should  commit  the  greatest  depredations ; 
famine  and  pestilence  stalked  abroad,  and  cut  down  theii*  victims  with 
ruthless  cruelty ;  while  death  himself  was  glutted  with  the  prey.  In 
some  houses  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  individual  left  to  tend  the  af- 
flicted^ or  any  who  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  inter  the  dead.  The 
most  miserably  emaciated  tottering  skeletons  were  seen  in  every  qiiar-^ 
ter.  When  the  animals  that  had  died  of  hunger  and  disease  were  con- 
sumed, the  wretched  creatures  had  nothing  to  eat  but  raw  hides,  and 
old  pieces  of  leather  and  ropes,  which  they  boiled  and  devoured  with 
avidity.  The  horses  eat  the  flesh  oft'  one  another,  and  for  want  of  other 
sustenance  had  recourse  to  turf,  wood,  and  even  excrementitious  sub- 
stances; while  the  sheep  devoured  >each  other's  wool.  Jn  a  word,  the 
accumulation  of  miseries,  originating  in  the  volcanic  eruption,  was  so 
dreadful,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  not  fewer  than  9»336 
human  beings,  28,000  horses,  ll,46l  head  of  cattle,  and  190,488  sheep 
perished  on  the  island !' — vol.  i.  pp.  274,  275. 

•  The  next  stage  was  the  Abbey  of  KyrkiubaB  (now  a  respectable 
farm)  a  place  of  great  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  (celand,  as 
having  been  inhabited  by  Papar,  or  Irish  Christians,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  on  the  island ;  but  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  author  from  another  cause. 

*  A  little  to  the  east  of  Kyrkiubce  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
basaltic  architecture  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  lies  close  to  the  road,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sand,  and  forms  nearly  a  perfect  square,  measuring 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  by  twenty  in  breadth.  The  pillars  are  all 
pentagonal,  and  are  joined  together  in  the  most  exact  manner.  The 
interstices  between  them  are  nicely  filled  up  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which,  being  edged  in  along  the  surface,  as  if  done  with  a  trowel,  sug- 
gests at  first  sight  the  idea  of  mortar.  On  a  closer  survey,  however, 
it  evidently  appears  to  be  a  natural  cement  that  has  run  in  a  liquid  state 
while  the  pillars  were  forming.  Their  greatest  diameter  is  about  nine 
inches.  The  surface,  which  is  nearly  level  with  the  sand,  is  as  smooth 
as  pavement;  and,  having  been  bleached  by  the  rains,  wears  a  greyish 
aspect,  which  renders  the  spot  very  conspicuous,  and  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  blackness  of  the  surrounding  sand.  According  to  a  tradition 
still. current  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  pillars  were  the  foundation  and 
floor  of  a  monastery  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and  indeed,  considering 
the  fact  that  Irish  Christians  once  frequented  the  place,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable,  that,  on  their  discovery  of  this  bed  of  basalt,  they 
may  have  erected  a  religious  house  on  it,  especially  as  it  bore  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  their  native  country,' — 
vol.  i.  p.  301.  , 

Keeping  along  the  coast,  our  traveller  directed  his  course  to 
Odde,  where  he  found  the  amiable,  learned,  and  hospitable  host, 
the  dean  Steingrimr  Jonson,  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 
From  this  place  Mount  Heckla  was  seen  to  rear  its  snow-capped 
mmmits  to  the  clouds.     Our  old  acquaintance  does  not  appear  to 
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ihe  same  advantage  in  Dr.  Henderson's  pages,  as  in  some  of  those 
•in  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  him ;  and  we 
feh,  at  first,  a  little  mortified  at  his  degradation. 

'  The  recollection  of  the  desolation  which  it  has  spread  over  the  ad- 
jacent country,  (Dr.  Henderson  says)  inspired  the  mind  with  a  temporary 
melancholy  :  was  it  not  for  this,  there  is  little  in  Heckla  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller,  even  supposing  him  never  to  have  seen  any  other 
mountains  but  those  in  its  vicinity.  The  Trehyrning  has  a  far  nobler 
and  more  picturesque  appearance.  Having  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  this  Volcano  as  rivalling  Etna,  a  strange  prejudice  in  favour  of  it* 
magnitude  and  grandeur  had  rooted  itself  in  my  mind,  and  I  fancied 
the  very  si^hl  of  it  must  be  replete  with  gratification.  Now,  however, 
when  I  had  it  direct  before  me,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  and  twenty 
miles,  it  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.' — p.  341. 

The  heat  of  Heckla,  for  the  last  three  years  has  considerably 
diminished  the  snow;  this  circumstance,  with  the  long  interval 
lince  the  last  eruption,  has  given  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  some 
.new  explosion  is  at  no  great  distance.  But  the  same  story,  and 
the  same  apprehensions  were  stated  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in 
1810;  at  that  time  a  thermometer  placed  among  the  slags  on  the 
side  of  the  middle  peak  rose  to  1 44®. 

From  Odde  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Eyrarbacka,  traversed  the 
craters  known  by  the  name  of  TroUadyngiar,  or  *  magic  heaps,'  and 
passing  the  Desolate  Mountains,  came,  after  a  fatiguing  ride,  to  the 
-Trblla-bbrn,  or  '  Giant's  Children,'  a  number  of  small  chimnies 
formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  lava ;  and  on  the  20th  September, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  days,  and  a  journey  of 'more  thaA 
1200  miles,  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  much  peril, 
reached  Reykiavik  in  safety. 

Here  Dr.  Henderson  passed  the  long  dreary  winter,  which  how- 
ever happened  to  be  an  unusually  mild  one.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  attended  much  to  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  most  considerable  of  which,  the  Aurora-borealis,  or 
Northern  Lights,  he  had,  he  says,  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
almost  every  clear  night.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  phe- 
nomenon of  so  striking  a  nature  as  to  force  the  attention  of  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  even  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  cre- 
ation, should  still  occasion  a  doubt  among  philosophers  whether  it» 
appearance  is  attended  with  a  rustling  noise.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  not  only  to  question  the  fact,  but  alsa 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  it;  gratuitously  assuming,  however,  as  the 
basis  of  this  denial,  that  the  Aurora  being  removed  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should 
produce  any  sound  :  but  we  are  not  told,  by  whom  or  by  what 
process  the  altitude  of  this  meteor  has  ever  been  determined.  The 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  is  certainly  in  favour  of  its  emitting  a 
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noise.  Dr.  Henderson  sajs^ '  when  tbey  are  particularly  quick  and 
▼ivid,  a  crackling  noise  is  beard  resembling  that  which  accompanies 
the  escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electric  machine.'  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  who  bad  frequent  opportunities  in  Greenland  of  observ- 
11^  them  streaming  forth  h  ilh  peculiar  brilliancy,  has  remarked  that 
tbey  sometimes  appeared  very  low,  when  they  were  much  agitated^ 
^  and  a  crashing  and  crackling  sound  was  heard  like  that  of  an  electric 
spark,  or  of  the  falling  bail/  Gmelin  gives  a  most  terrific  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  Aurora-boreal  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea; 
all  the  animals  are  terror-struck^  the  dogs  of  the  hunters  are  seized 
with  such  dread  that  tliey  crouch  on  the  ground,  while  the  streams 
of  brilliant  light,  in  every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  ^  crackle,  sparkle, 
hiss,  make  a  whistling  sound,  and  a  noise  equal  to  that  of  artificial 
fire-works.'  '  I  have  frequently,'  says  Hearne,  a  plain  unostenta- 
tious traveller,  ^  beard  them  making  a  rustling  and  crackling  noise, 
like  the  waving  of  a  large  flag  in  a  fresh  gale  of  wind.' 

On  the  Uith  of  May,  1815,  Dr.  Henderson  again  set  out  from 
Reykiavik  to  complete  his  mission  by  visiting  the  western  parts  of 
the  island.  This  journey  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  a  great  part 
of  it  has  been  performed,  and  the  occurring  ojects  described,  by 
previous  visitors  from  this  country. 

Provided  with  a  tent,  he  very  rarely  slept  in  an  Icelandic  habi- 
tation ;  but  at  the  small  farm  of  Kampur  he  was  driven  to  it  as  hii 
only  resource. 

'  Having  left  my  tent  and  bedding  at  Hvol,  I  was  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  an  Icelandic  bed,  which,  I  must  confess,  I  did  not  like, 
on  more  accounts  than  one  ;  but  as  ray  fatigue  was  excessive,  I  was  the 
more  easily  reconciled  to  my  situation.  I  was  shewn  into  an  out-house, 
while  the  mistress  of  the  farm  made  up  a  bed  for  me  in  the  sleeping 
apartment,  to  which  I  soon  repaired,  through  a  dark  passage,  from 
which  a  few  steps  led  me  into  my  chamber.  The  most  of  the  family 
being  still  in  bed,  raised  themselves  nearly  erect,  naked  as  they  were,  to 
behold  the*  early  and  strange  visitor.  Though  almost  suffocated  for 
want  of  air,  I  should  soon  have  fallen  asleep,  had  it  not  been  for  an  uni- 
versal scratching  that,  took  place  in  all  the  beds  in  the  room,  which 
greatly  excited  my  fears,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  cleanly  appear- 
ance of  the  wadmel  on  which  I  lay.  At  one  period  of  the  operation, 
the  noise  was,  seriously  speaking,  paramount  to  that  made  by  a  groom 
in  combing  down  his  horses.  Ultimately,  however,  every  disagreeable 
emotion  was  stilled  by  the  balmy  power  of  sleep,  and  I  enjoyed,  for  five 
hours,  the  soundest  repose  I  ever  had  in  my  life/ — vol',  ii.  pp.  84,  85. 

The  innumerable  small  islands  scattered  over  the  great  bay  of 
Breidafiord  are  the  products  mostly  of  submarine  volcanoes,  and 
many  of  them  rest-  on  magnificent  pillars  of  basaltic  rock.  They 
abound  with  eider-ducks,  sea-parrots,  and  other  fowl,  which  stun* 
ned  the  ears  of  our  author  with  their  clang,  and  in  rising  almost 
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darkened  the  atmosphere.  The  clergyman  of  Flatej^  the  beat  in- 
habited of  them,  has  two  parishes,  one  on  the  mainland,  which  ren- 
ders his  official  duties  perhaps  the  most  perilous  as  well  as  the  most 
laborious  of  any  in  the  Icelandic  church ;  yet  such  is  the  miserable 
pittance  which  he  receives,  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  other  occu- 
pations for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  seal  catcher  on  the  island. 

On  crossing  Arnarfiord^  we  are  entertained  with  some  idle 
stories  about  the  cunning  of  foxes^  which  have  frequently  been 
repeated,  without  being  the  more  true  on  that  account.  Near 
Briamslsek,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Breidafiord^  and  in  a  ra^ 
vine  of  the  mountain  behind  the  parsonage,  a  more  worthy  ob- 
ject engaged  Dr.  Henderson's  attention.  It  was  *  one  of  the 
most  interesting  displays  of  surturbraiid  to  be  met  with  in  the 
island.'  Sir  George  Mackenzie  could  procure  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  situation  in  which  surturbrand  occurs ;  some 
said  it  was  found  on  rocks,  others  in  alluvial  soil ;  Olafsen  and 
Povelsen  say  it  is  found  in  both,  *  but  dieir  description,'  says  Sir 
George,  '  cannot  be  relied  on ;  and  we  may  look  on  this  substance 
as  one  of  the  interesting  objects  that  remain  to  be  investigated  in 
this  remarkable  country.'  Dr.  Henderson's  account  is  therefore 
the  more  important  as  being  drawn  up  from  ocular  inspection. 

'Compared  with  others  in  the  vicinity,  the  mountain  is  but  of  incon- 
siderable height,  not  appearing  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  ^00 
feet.  A  torrent  from  the  rising  hills  behind  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  different  horizontal  strata  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  that  a  cleft 
presents  itself  between  forty  and  fifty  yards  in  depth.  The  east  side  of 
this  cleft  is  entirely  covered  with  debris,  except  at  some  particular  spots, 
vhere  rugged  masses  of  a  yellowish  tuffa  tower  above  the  surface ;  but 
the  west  side  is  more  perpendicular,  and  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  strata 
of  surturbrand,  lava,  basalt,  tuffa,  and  indurated  clay,  successively  piled 
above  each  other.  The  surturbrand  is  undermost,  and  occupies  four 
layers  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  beds  of  soft 
sand-stone  or  clay.  These  layers  are  of  unequal  thickness,  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  three  feet,  and  run  to  the  length  of  about  thirty  yards,  when 
they  disappear  in  the  debris.  They  differ  also  in  quality;  the  two  lowest 
exhibiting  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  mineralized  wood,  free  from  all 
foreign  admixture,  of  a  jet  black;  and  such  pieces  as  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  shine  with  great  lustre,  and  are  very  splintery  in  their 
fracture.  The  numerous  knots,  roots,  &c.  and  the  annual  circles  ob- 
servable in  the  ends  of  the  trunks  or  branches,  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  curious  substance.  The  only  changes  it  has 
undergone  are  induration  aud  compression;  having  been  impregnated 
with  bituminous  sap,  and  flattened  by  the  enormous  weij^htof  the  super- 
incumbent rocks.  Some  few  branches  stretch  at  times  across  the  bed, 
but  in  general  they  all  lie  parallel  with  one  another,  and  are  frequently 
pressed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.     The  third  stratum  is  not 
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«o  pure,  being  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion 'of  ferruginous  matter; 
grey  externally,  but  black  in  the  fracture,  has  no  lustre,  an^  is  much 
heavier  than  the  former,  yet  possesses  evident  traits  of  its  vegetable  cha- 
racter. The  fourth  or  uppermost  stratum  consists  of  what  the  Iceland- 
ers call  steinbrand,  or  coal,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of 
the  gloss,  and  its  containing  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  It  still  retains 
•    some  faint  marks  of  wood. 

*  Remarkable  as  the  appearance  of  this  rock-wood  undoubtedly  is, 
a  stJU  more  surprising  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance  between  the 
second  and  third  strata,  viz.  a  bed  of  dark  grey  schistus,  about  four 
inches  in  thickness,  that  admits  of  being  divided  into  numerous  thin 
plates,  many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the  finest  writing  paper, 
and  discovers  on  both  sides  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  impressions 
oi  leaves,  with  all  their  ramifications  of  nerves,  ribs,  and  fibres,  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of  the  schistose  body  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  leaves  closely  pressed  together,  and  par- 
tially interlaid  with  a  fine  alluvial  clay.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  you  separate  any  of  the  leaves  from  the  mass,  they  are  uni- 
formly' of  a  greyish  or  brown  colour  on  the  surface,  and  black  on  the 
opposite  side.  Most  of  those  on  the  specimens  now  before  me  are  of 
the  common  poplar,  (popvlus  trevmla,)  and  some  of  them,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  eminent  botanical  gentleman,*  appear  to  be  of  the  populut 
takkamahaka,  A  few  birch  and  willowvleaves  are  also  observable,  but 
very  small  in  size:  whereas  many  of  the  poplar  leaves  are  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  breadth.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — ll6. 

'  There  are  only  three  ways.  Dr.  Henderson  says,  in  which  surtur- 
brand  can  be  supposed  to  originate ; — first,  by  the  overturning  and 
entombing  of  large  forests,  which  may  have  existed  on  the  island  at 
k  remote  period.  Secondly,  by  an  accumulation  of  drift-timber 
from  the  Missouri,  (this  is  quite  new  to  us,)  or  from  the  northern 
coasts  of  Siberia.  Or,  lastly,  '  it  may  have  grown  in  a  former 
world.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  any  and  which  of  these 
speculations  of  the  Doctor  be  the  true  one;  the  last  predominates 
in  his  own  mind,  though,  for  fear  of  offending  pious  ears,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  '  former  world.'  This 
may  be  right ;  but  he  might  surely  have  suppressed,  without  preju- 
dice to  his  work,  the  hypothesis  concerning  '  the  forests  that  grew 
on  the  sunk  continent  that  now  supports  the  Atlantic' 

The  surturbrand  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  for  the  smithy : 
but  being  very  hard  and  susceptible  of-  a  high  polish,  it  is  also  em- 
ployed for  tables  and  other  ornamental  articles  of  household  furniture. 
From  a  specimen  seen  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he  Concluded  it 
to  be  oak ;  but  Professor,  Bergman,  from  two  pieces  sent  to  him 
by  Von  Troil  says,  '  I  can  almost  affirm,  with  perfect  certaintyi 

*  Profeaaor  Hornenianii  of  Copenhagen. 
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Aat  the  la(rg€8t  is  of  the  pinus  abies'  Neither  osik,  pine,*  nor 
|K>plar>  however,  were  ever  knovirn  to  grow  in  Iceland. 

Something  very  similar  to  the  surturbrand  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered on  the  flat  isthmus  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  shore  of  Table  Bay.  The  Dutch  fancy  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  ships;  but  have  not  yet  decided  whether  they  are 
*8ome  of  those  which  fetched  peacocks  for  Solomon,  or  Chinese 
junks  which  brought  the  Hottentots  to  the  Cape,  or,  as  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  colony  suppose,  the  remains  of  Noah's  ark. 
Some  specimens  of  this  fossil  wood,  exhibited ,  at  Sir  Joseph 
3anks's,  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  Bovey  coal ;  other  pieces 
had  the  grain  of  the  wood  perfectly  distinct  and  resembling  that  of 
cedar. 

Once  more  Dr.  Henderson  makes  a  rapid  journey  to  the  very 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  more  rapid  return  to  the 
southward ;  but  as  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  between  his  chart 
and  his  text,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  trace  his  movements.  We 
find- him,  however,  considerably  to  the  southward  of  Bae  on  the 
Hrutafiord,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June, '  the  king  of 
day,  like  a  vast  globe  of  fire,  stretched  his  sceptre  over  the  realms 
■of  night ;'  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  language,  for  we  do  not  greatly 
admire  the  purity  of  the  Doctor's  metaphor,  the  sun  did  not  set :  we 
are  told  indeed,  that  he  remained  in  the  same  degree  of  altitude 
above  the  horizon  for  half  an  hour.  Now  as  Bae  is  in  latitude  65? 
SO',  and  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  for  half 
an  hour,  the  refraction  must  have  been  prodigious,  unless  indeedl 
.Dr.  Henderson  viewed  it  from  a  higher  mountain  than  we  suspect 
to  be  in  that  quarter  of  the  island.  Here  also  *  the  singing  of  swans 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  the  .-jcene.'  The 
Icelandic  swan  sings  or  whistles  while  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and 
does  not,  like  the  swan  of  Cayster,  or  rather  of  the  poets,  reserve  hi». 
melody  for  his  own  dirge.  '  Its  sotmd,'  says  Pennant, '  is  whoogh, 
whooghy  very  loud  and  shrill,  but  not  disagreeable,  when  heard  far 
i^ve  one's  head,  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  The  natives  of  Ice- 
Jand  compare  it  to  the  notes  of  a  violin :  in  fact,  they  hear  it  at  the 
end  of  their  long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the  bird 
announces  the  return  of  summer ;  every  sound  must  be  therefore 
melodious  which  presages  the  speedy  thaw,  and  the  release  from 
their  tedious  confinement.' 

Our  traveller's  next  station  is  Baula,  a  conical  mountain  3000 
feet  in  height,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  white-coloured  basalt^ 
scattered  about  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Dr.  Henderson  regret* 
that  this  mountain  was  not  examined  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie  and 
Ills  party,  as  it  is  incontestibly,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  remarkable 
*  Mr.  Hooker  heard  o^'  one  pine«.(pmv$  fylvestris,)  but  did  not  see  it. 
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mountain  on  the  island.  So  think  the  natives ;  for  as  none  have 
yet  been  able  to  reach  its  summit,  it  is  fabled  that  there  is  to  be 
found  on  it  a  beautiful  '  country,  constantly  green,  and  abounding 
in  trees,  inhabited  by  a  dwarfish  race  of  men,  vi4iose  sole  empk^ 
ment  is  the  care  of  their  fine  flocks  of  sheep/* 

From  Baula  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Reykiadal,  or  the  ^  Valley 
of  Smoke/  justly  so  named  from  the  numerous  columns  of  vapour 
which  its  hot  springs  incessantly  send  forth.  One  of  these  spriagyt 
is  described  as  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  of  its  operations  to 
those  of  a  steam-engine.  In  this  valley  Dr.  Henderson  was  nearly 
suffocated  with  hot  and  dense  vapours.  '  At  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  yards  before  me,'  he  says,  ^  roared  not  fewer  than  sixteen 
boiling  caldrons,  the  contents  of  which  raised  in  broken  heights 
were  splashed  about  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  impetuosity 
in  numberless  streamlets  down  the  precipice  on  which  the  jspriags 
lire  situated.' 

At  Saurbae  our  author  met  with  an  object  of  a  different  natufe 
to  excite  his  admiration,  in  the  person  of  an  old  clergyman  of 
fieventy-four  years  of  age,  living  on  a  small  farm  capable  only  .of 
affording  pasture  to  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  with  a  stipend  of  about 
thirty  rix-dollars  a  year.  *  A  man,'  says  our  author,  *  who  had  read 
more  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  than  hundreds  of  the  more  opulent 
dergy  in  Great  Britain ;  and  what  was  more  surprising,  did  not 
commence  the  study  of  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
till  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year.' — Justly  does  our  author  oth 
«erve,  that  ^  to  whatever  part  of  this  surprising  island  the  traveller 
may  turn,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  some  phenomenon  or  other, 
either  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature.'  On  the  29th  of  June  he  re- 
returned,  for  the  second  time,  to  Reykiavik. 

Once  more  this  indefatigable  traveller  set  out,  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  for  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  to  complete  the 
object  of  his  mission.  In  this  journey  he  visited  the  remarkabk 
cavern  of  Surtshellir,  formed  by  a  crust  of  lava,  measuring  about 
40  feet  in  height,  by  50  in  breadth,  and  extending  to  the  lei^th  Jtd 
4504  feet,  containing  within  it  many  beautiful  stalactites,  ivai 
quantities  of  ice  and  snow,  and  in  ^ome  places  water.  The  Doctor 
gives  a  minute  account  of  this  subterranean  cavern,  in  which  he 
spent  four  hours; — when  he  left  this  chilly  vault  and  came  into  the 
open  sunshine,  the  transition,  he  says,  was  ^  almost  the  same  as  if 
one  had  suddenly  exchanged  a  Greenland  winter  for  an  African 
summer.'  We  regret  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  that  part  of 
the  description  which  opens  upon  the  central  desert. 

*  We  now  entered  the  aperture  at  the  opposite  end,  and  almost  instan- 
taneously found  ourselves  enveloped  in  thicker  darkness  than  ever,  but 
*  Hooker's  Tour  ia  Icehnd,  p.  344. 
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met  with  tieither  water  nor  stones.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  ice,  and  dipped  so  rapidly,  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
our  feet,  we  sat  down,  and  slid  forward  by  our  own  weight.  On  holding 
the  torches  close  to  the  ice,  we  could  discover  its  thickness  to  seven  or 
eight  feet,  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  not  long  till  we  reached  a  spot,  the 
grandeur  of  which  amply  rewarded  all  our  toil :  and  Would  have  done 
so,  though  we  had  travelled  an  hundred  times  the  distance  to  see  it. 
The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  the  most  superb 
icicles,  crystallized  in  every  possible  form,  many  of  which  rivalled  in 
rointiteness  the  finest  zeolites;  while,  from  the  icy  floor,  rose  pillars  of 
the  same  substance,  assuming  all  the  curious  and  phantastic  shapes 
imaginable,  mocking  the  proudest  specimens  of  art,  and  counterfeiting 
many  well-known  objects  of  animated  nature.  Many  of  them  wero 
upwards  of  four  feet  high,  generally  sharpened  at  the  extremity,  and 
about  two  feet  in  thickness.  A  more  brilliant  scene  perhaps  never 
presented  itself  to  the  human  eye,  nor  was  it  easy  for  us  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  idea  that  we  actually  beheld  one  of  the  fairy  scenes  de* 
picted  in  eastern  fable.  The  light  of  the  torches  rendered  it  peculiarlj 
enchanting.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  195,  196. 

We  must  here  (though  much  remains  on  which  we  could  dwell 
with  pleasure)  close  our  account  of  these  interesting  volumes,  which 
we  venture  to  say  will  be  found  productive  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement,  by  all  who  have  any  relish  for  the 
grand  and  awful  scenes  of  nature,  or  for  the  honest  and  artless  sim- 
plicity,  now  so  rarely  found,  of  an  uncorrupted  race  of  people. 

We  had  nearly  overlooked  the  Appendix.  It  contains  (besides  a 
translation  of  a  spirited  Icelandic  Ode  on  the  Bible  Society)  an 
*  Historical  View  of  the  Icelandic  Translations  of  tlie  Scriptures/ 
compiled  with  great  diligence;  and  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Characteristic  Features  of  Icelandic  Poetry,'  which  evinces  not  only 
good  taste,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  never  attained  be- 
fore, we  believe,  by  any  of  our  countrymen. 


Art.  II. — Women ;  or,  Pour  et  Contre.    A  Tale.    By  the  Author 

of  *  Bertram.'  3  vols.  Edinburgh.  1818. 
A  HASTY  reader  might  wonder  what  could  induce  an  author  to 
^^  take  up  a  style  of  composition  which  appears  to  unite  the  ex- 
tremes of  vulgarity  and  heroics,  of  poverty  and  pedantry — to  spoil  a 
very  ordinary  story  by  extraordinary  exertions,  and  to  throw  away 
thoughts  and  language,  which  would  furnish  out  another  Bertram, 
upon  the  ephemera  of  a  circulating  library.  We  have  however  dis- 
covered, or  believe  that  we  have  discovered,  that  the  work  is  not 
quite  what  it  appears,  nor  the  reverend  author  altogether  so  weak 
Und  inconsistent  as  he  seems  to  be  at  first  sight.  He  aspires  (ac- 
ip^rdiog  to  our  view  of  the  subject)  to  convey  instruction  through  the 
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pages  of  a  romance ;  and  as  children  (be  writes  evidently  for  et^ 
treme  youth)  are  prevailed  upon  to  take  their  powders  in  jelly,  he 
has  oudcavoured  to  make  his  lessons  palatable  by  administering  them 
in  ihf  shape  of  a  novel.  ^ 

The  creat  object  of  the  author  is  to  turn  this  species  of  writii^ 
into  ridicule — to  show  with  how  little  taltnt  or  ingenuity  three 
volumes  may  be  concocted — tv>  exhil>it  the  ni'inatrous,  the  impos-  . 
sible  absurdities  which  can  be  parsed  off  as  a  plot — and  to  expose 
the  raving  nonsense  which  novel  readers  are  content  to  receive  as 
f  iiblimity  and  pathos. 

We  have  before  seen  some  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  we  re- 
member to  have  read  the  Heroine  and  one  or  two  other  mock  ro- 
mances with  considerable  amusement ;  but  these  were  feebie  and 
ineffective  compared  with  the  present  production, — tlieir  irony  wai 
too  fine^  and  their  pleasantry  hardly  sufficiently  obvious ;  nor  did  they 
expose,  in  sufficient  caricature,  all  the  absurdities  which  they  pro* 
posed  to  laugh  out  of  countenance: — the  admirable  work  novr 
before  us  is  of  a  much  higher  pitch ;  in  the  first  place  its  size  and 
appearance  (no  inconsiderable  points  in  the  merit  of  a  novel)  are 
copied  exactly  from  some  of  the  best  models ;  the  insidious  design 
of  a  satirical  pamphlet  is  easily  detected,  but  the  imposing  gravity 
of  three  volumes,  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each,  sets  suspi- 
cion (as  well  as  some  others  of  the  faculties)  asleep,  and  a  reader 
may  swallow  the  whole  dose  before  he  finds  out  that  he  has  been 
tricked. 

In  the  next  place  the  author  has  taken  care,  every  now  and  then, 
to  assume  so  grave  and  serious  a  tone,  that  the  detection  of  his 
pleasantry  is  postponed  from  page  to  page.  Very  often,  when 
you  are  just  ready  to  burst  out,  and  '  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bs^* 
piper,'  the  solemn  wag  puts  on  so  sober  a  countenance  that  your 
muscles  recompose  themselves,  and  your  delusion,  or  at  least  yom" 
wonder,  is  agreeably  prolonged,  even  to  the  very  catastrophe. 

The  third  peculiar  merit  of  this  parody,  for  such  we  must  call 
it,  is  that  the  objects  of  its  ridicule  are  not  imaginary :  the  author 
grapples  manfully  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  and 
,does  not  hesitate  to  caricature  the  most  striking  characters  of  the 
most  popular  romances  of  the  day ;  and  his  happy,  though  auda- 
cious art  contrives  to  render  personages  copied  from  Madame  de 
Stael,  or  the  author  of  VVaverley,  absolutely  ridiculous.  This  is 
the  most  effective  part  of  the  work,  and  if  it  happily  shall  diroir 
nish  the  admiration  which  but  too  many  persons  foei  for  Corinneor 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  reverend  monitor  will,  we  presume,  consider 
his  time  as  not  mispent. 

The  last  and  not  the  least  merit  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that 
he  has  artfully  contrived  to  wheedle  the  incautious  reader  into  9 
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gieat  deal  of  miscellaneous  literature  ;  and  while  he  appears  to  be 
•relating  the  story  of  a  gang  of  mad  Irish  men  and  women,  he  is 
leally  expending  the  fruits  of  bis  severer  studies.  The  learning  is 
IKtf;  as  we  shall  see,  very  deep,  nor  very  accurate  ;  but  still  it  is  so 
much  above  what  young  ladies  would  otherwise  read  at  Brighton 
or  BroadstairSy  that  we  think  the  author  is  entitled  to  great  com- 
mendation for  this  happy  mode  of  conveying  instruction. 

We  have  strong  doubts  whether  it  be  quite  fair  to  attempt  to  give 
a  suiiimary  of  the  story.  The  absurdities^  which  pass  off  well 
enough  when  spread  through  three  volumes,  will  hardly  bear 
gathering  up  into  half  a  dozen  lines ;  and  the  reader  who  should 
look  at  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  plot,  might  accuse  the  author  of 
pursuing  his  ridicule  too  openly,  and  of  destroymg  the  effect  of 
BIS  satire  by  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  it  is  carried.  We  are 
aware  of  all  this;  but  as  there  are  several  points  of  pleasantry 
which  we  can  hardly  bring  to  Ught  without  making  some  kind 
of  statement  of  the  story,  we  hope  the  ingenious  author  will  for- 
^ve  us  if  we  venture  on  a  brief  but  faithful  abstract  of  the  iable. 

In  the  month  of  November,  (the  day  unluckily  is  not  mentioned^) 
in  the  year  181*49  about  seven  oVIock  in  the  evening,  the  stage 
4:oach  which  plies  between  a  remote  province  in  Ireland  and  the 
capital,  broke  down  at  the  little  village  of  Lucan,  about  five  miles 
trom  Dublin.  In  this  coach  happened  to  be  Mr.  or  rather  Master 
Se  Courcy,  a  well-grown  lad  of  good  property,  who  had  just  left 
school  and  was  proceeding  to  finish  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Dublin.  His  guardians  (like  true  novel  guardians)  had  sent  him 
miattended,  even  by  a  servant,  to  find  his  way  into  his  college,  of 
vhich  he  knows  nothing,  through  a  city  in  M'hich  he  never  was. 
When  the  coach  breaks  down  all  the  other  passengers  choose,  most 
unaccountably,  to  remain  at  Lucan  for  the  night,  but  De  Courcy^- 
the  only  one  probably  who  knows  nothing  of  the  way — sets  forth 
manfully  for  the  city ;  the  evening  was,  as  usual,  delightful,  but  it 
degenerated,  as  usual,  into  a  stormy  night :  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  our  young  traveller  meets,  as  usual,  a  post-chaise  and  four 
driving  furiously  along — as  usual,  there  is  a  heroine  in  it — ^as  usual, 
liie  is  in  the  power  of  some  monster  who  is  hurrying  her  away  with 
some  atrocious  design.  De  Courcy,  as  usual,  pursues  the  carriage, 
and  after  several  of  the  usual  difficulties  rescues  the  beautiful  and  in- 
isnsible  £va  from  an  old  hag  in  whose  cottage  she  had  been  just 
dl^posited  by  the  unknown  ravisher,  and  restores  her  to  her  guardian, 
who  luckily  happens  to  be  in  the  streets  at  that  time  of  night,  and 
bearing  a  person  inquiring  for  a  hackney  coach  naturally  guesses  he 
can  be  no  other  than  the  preserver  of  tus  niece. — But  the  gufCrdian 
is  a  methodist,  who,  little  inclined  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
Mrith  De  Courcy,  takes  his  niece  home  without  giving  her  preserver 
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even  afi  invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit — the  visit  of  inquiry  is  not* 
withstanding  paid,  and  Charles  and  Eva  become  deeply  enamoured 
of  each  other ;  he,  our  readers  already  know,  is  a  perfect  model  of 
a  man,  six  feet  high,  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  the  noblest  intel- 
ligence of  countenance ;  sAe,  on  the  contrary,  is  fair — touchii^ly 
fair — her  eyes  are  of  the  usual  melting  blue,  and  her  deportment 
has  all  the  usual  amiable  and  graceful  timidity  of  the  soft-eyed 
maids  of  romance.  She  is  just  fifteen,  quite  a  marriageable  age, 
but  as  he  is  only  seventeen,  and  as  both  are  in  good  health,  new 
incidents  must  be  imagined  to  make  the  book  go  on  a  little  longer 
before  it  can  be  concluded  either  by  death  or  wedlock. 

Accordingly,  a  brilliant  Italian  actress  arrives  in  Dublin — not 
Madame  Catalani,  but  a  Madame  Dalmatiani,  who  is  a  perfect 
parody  of  Corinne.  With  her  too  De  Courcy  is  fascinated  and  by  de- 
grees enamoured,  till  at  last  he  divides  his  time  between  the  methodist 
meeting-house,  where  Eva  never  lifts  her  gentle  eyes  from  her  hymn 
book,  and  the  theatre,  where  the  adorable  Dalmatiani  wins  all  hearts 
and  transports  all  imaginations.  But  she  is  no  common  actress. 
She  is  a  woman  of  property,  and  rather  plays  from  vanity  and  en- 
thusiasm than  for  profit.  She  keeps  a  great  house,  troops  of  ser* 
vants,  gaudy  equipages,  an  elegant  table,  and  gives  splendid  assem- 
blies, at  which  she  sings,  dances,  and  talks  prose  and  poetry  after 
the  manner  of  her  prototype.  She  is  so  fine  a  judge  of  the  arti 
that  she  carries  about  with  her  a  *  beautiful  cast  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici,'  to  which  she  modestly  transfers  the  wreaths  which  her 
admirers  offer  to  her.  De  Courcy  is  admitted  to  her  select 
society  ;  she,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  grows  enamoured  of  him — be, 
in  return,  becomes  intoxicated  with  her ;  but  she  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, appearances,  a  woman  of  nice  virtue,  and  De  Courcy  is  a  man 
of  nice  honour ;  so  their  love  is  all  of  a  matrimonial  tendency,  and 
^e  offers  her  his  hand.  Poor  Eva  in  the  meanwhile  pines  away; 
she  is  too  gentle  to  fret.  De  Courcy  has  fits  of  repentance,  and 
Zaira  (Madame  Dalmatiani)  is  perplexed  between  jealousy  of  the 
one,  love  of  the  other — the  stage  in  the  evening — the  assembly  at 
night ;  in  short,  one  wonders  how  she  can  avoid  rutming  mad. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites,  et  k  propos  de  bottes,  the  allies  arrive  in 
Paris,  and  thither  the  fascinating  Zaira  and  the  faithless  Charles 
hasten.  They  are  now  inseparable  and  recognised  lovers,  and  again 
the  novel  is  threatened  with  a  premature  conclusion,  when  Charles 
fortunately  learns  from  a  French  gentleman,  that  Zaira  the  youngi 
the  beautiful,  the  pure,  has  been  maNy  years  married,  and  has 
^ven  borne  a  child.  ^  At  these  words  De  Courcy  rushed  from 
the  house  in  a  species  of  fury  and  despair,'  (vol.  iii.  p.  47.);  and 
the  thought  of  his  '  intellectual'  angel's  hafving  condescended  to 
bear  a  chfld,  staggers  his  resolution  of  marrying  her :  at  this  criticat 
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moment  his  prudent  guardian  writes  to  him,  (not  to  know  why  he 
has  left  his  college  and  gone  strolling  through  Europe  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  and  seven  months,)  but  to  dissuade  him  from 
marrying  Madame  Dalmatian!  who  is  only  tMiice  as  old  as  himself. 
This  beautiful  and  parental  epistle  concludes  in  these  words : — 

*'  Let  not  the  country  that  can  boast  a  Grattan,  a  Curran,  a  Moorey 
an  Edgeworth,  a  Lady  Morgan,  a  Phillips,  a  Shiel,  reckon  a  character 
10  degraded  among  those  of  her  children ! 

Even  this  pathetic- apostrophe  might  have  failed,  and  Charles  De 
Courcy  might  have  disgraced  the  country  of  Charles  Phillips,  but 
that  he  hears  from  an  acquaintance  just  arrived  from  Ireland  that 
Eva  is  dying — not  a  sham  Irish  death, — but  really  and  bon&  fide 

dying: 

This  fatal  intelligence  strikes  him  to  the  heart — it  is  his  own 
death-wound ;  his  constitution,  never  strong,  is  suddenly  impaired, 
and  his  conscience  as  suddenly  awakened ;  he  hastens  back  to  Ire- 
land to  attend  the  bed-side  of  Eva.  Zaira  is  heart-broken  at  his 
evasion,  and  as  near  death's  door  as  either  Eva  or  De  Courcy — but 
she  musters  up  strength  to  follow  him.  Then  comes  the  usual 
deatli-bed  eclaircissement — the  old  hag.  from  whom  De  Courcy 
had  rescued  Eva,  and  who  figures  on  sundry  occasions  throughout 
the  work,  in  all  the  squalid  distraction  of  an  Irish  pauper  lunatic, 
turns  out  to  have  been  once  a  most  beautiful  young  peasant  girl  se- 
duced by  a  man  of  fortune — Zaira,  the  young,  the  elegant,  the  ii>* 
lellectual,  is  her  bastard  daughter,  who  ran  away  with  an  Italian 
fiddler, — ^and  Eva  is  the  child  of  Zaira  and  grand-child  of  the  beg- 
gar woman!  ' 

The  conclusion  now  becomes  easy — Eva,  De  Courcy,  and  the 
beggar-woman  all  die  on  the  spot,  and  Madame  Dalmatiani  is  left, 
like  Moonshine  and  Wall,  to  bury  the  dead ! 

Such  is  the  story ;  and  we  believe  our  readers  will  now  agree 
that  it  presents  a  collection  of  all  the  extravagancies  of  all  novels 
which  none  but  a  master-hand  would  have  made. 

It  is  now  time  to  show  that  the  execution  surpasses  the  design ; 
'  materiam  superat  opus,'  as  Madame  Dalmatiani  would  have 
said.    . 

The  imitations  of  Corinne  are  too  diffuse  to  be  extracted ;  some 
of  them  are  very  comical,^ but  in  others  truth  obliges  us  to  say 
there  is  somewhat  of  exaggeration.  Corinne  never  talks  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew ;  while  Zaira  is  a  perfect  Polyglott,  quotes 
all  the  mottos  of  the  Spectators  and  Ramblers  in  the  original 
tongue — and  talks  you 

Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak. 
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For  instance,  when  she  thinks  she  is  dying  the  following  are  repre-« 
rented  as  her  meditations. 

'  Then  crowded  on  her  mind  the  awful  story  of  that  night  in  Alexan- 
dria, when  the  sound  of  subterranean  music  and  revelry,  passing  out 
towards  the  enemy  s  camp,  was  heard  by  those  who  were  feasting  with 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  their  last  banquet,  reminding  them  terribly  of 
the  contrasted  splendour  of  their  former  destiny,  and  the  gloom  of  that 
which  was  approaching.  Then  foljowed  the  tremendous  MfTddffaupii|aO« 
irriwflif,  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  God  left  them  for  ever;  when 
Ichabod  was  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  Eterpat  Judge,  and  the  gloij 
of  their  hierarchy  and  their  temple  departed  from  them  for  ever.' — voL 
iii.  p.  272,  273. 

This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  Zaira's  erudition — the  reverend 
Author  has  artfully  contrived  to  communicate  under  her  name  all 
he  knows,  and,  we  sometimes  suspect,  a  little  more. 

Let  us  observe  bow  naturally  he  beguiles  his  young  readers  inta 
historical,  classical,  and  scientific  knowledge  in  extracts  of  a  letter 
from  Zaira  to  Delphine,  a  French  lady  of  her  acquaintance. 

'  You  cannot  comprehend  what  I  have  felt,  since  I  learned  the  object 
of  his  (De  Courcy's)  attachment  is  an  evangelical  female.  You  do 
not  exactly  understand  this  phrase,  Delphine.  You  can  explain  it  to 
yourself  by  the  puritans  of  Cromwelfs  time  tcith  whose  history  you  an  ^ 
well  acquainted,  Mexntins,  who  united  a  dead  body  to  a  living  on^ 
^^rea  guilty  of  a  less  crime  and  less  cruelty  than  he  who  unites  De 
Courcy  with  this  girl. — With  her  sect  all  the  enjoyments,  all  the  pri* 
vations  of  life,  are  to  be  viewed  exactly  m  the  same  plane. — Like  the 
Arabian  chief  when  he  was  going  to  burn  the  library  of  Alexandria,  they 
would  have  employed  the  short  dilemma. — Would  not  Guido's  Auionif 
and  Raphael's  Cartoons,  and  Rembrandt's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  be 
all  mortgaged  at  this  moment  for  the  vile  wooden  cut  of  an  evangelical 
preacher,  with  his  lank  hair  and  Iscariot  visage  ? — Would  not  Sculpture^ 
if  she  pleaded  for  her  life  with  Laocoon  in  one  hand  land  Niobe  m  the 
other,  be  rejected  for  some  spruce  monument  over  Dr.  Coke  or  Dr. 
Huntington  ?*— vol.  ii.  p.  139—148. 

Thus  in  order  to  comprehend  the  single  word  evangelical,  t 
young  lady  may  be  induced  to  inform  herself  concerning  the  puri- 
tans of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  tyrant  Mezentius,  whose  his* 
iory  she  cannot  have  cheaper  than  in  Lempriere's  classical  dic« 
tionary  or  Dryden's  Virgil;  the  phrase  of  seen  in  the  same  plane 
will  force  her  into  geometry;  the  Alexandrian  library  will  open  to 
her  the  history  of  Mahomet  and  bis  followers.  As  for  dilemmas, 
Auroras,  Iscariots,  Cartoons,  Laocoons,  and  Niobes,  we  suppose 
«he  may  already  have  heard  of  them ;  but  we  marvel  where  she  is 
to  look,  for  the  two  doctors : — and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our 
suspicions,  that,  in  speaking  of  Rembrandt's  Descent  froin  the 
Cross,  the  reverend  author  himself  hallucinates,  and  that  for  Rem- 
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brandt  we  should  read  Rubens.    See  then  what  a  store  of  know* 
ledge  these  passages  force  upon  the  reader ! 

*  Delphnie's  answer/  we  are  told,  *  contained  that  mixture  of 
frivolity f  wordliness^  &c.  &c.  which  formed  her  character.' — p.  149. 

*  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  longer  deceive  yourself.  You  never 
deceived  me.  You  love  this  man.  For  it  happens  that  we  never  dream 
of  commencing  friends,  till  we  have  actually  taken  our  degrees  as  lovers 
in  the  last  stage.  Then  your  tirade  against  that  poor  girl  and  her  reli- 
gion.    Can  any  power  on  earth  persuade  me,  that  you  would  sit  down 

-  to  study  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  abusing  a  set  of  people,  whom  you 
would  care  no  more  about  than  the  Camisards  of  France ;  onty  that 

Sou  choose  to  be  in  love  with  a  boy  whom  one  of  these  pretty  puritans 
as  captivated  ? 

'  Fear  not,  my  charming  Zaira  !  there  will  always  be  enough  to  love 
the  world,  if  all  the  begging  Bonzes  of  the  East  were  united  with  all 
the  mendicant  orders  of  Europe,  and  they  again  backed  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  RuiiP-parliament,  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  purpose.  Do  you 
remember  your  admirable  Shakspeare}  '*  Thinkest  thou,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Yea,  by  Saint 
Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too  V 

*  And  now,  my  dear  Zaira,  that  I  have  removed  your  apprehensions 
«bout  the  world  being  turned  upside  down  by  these  moral  Arckimedes's, 
have  the  goodness  to  remove  mine  (if  you  can)  about  yourself.  All  my 
levity  forsakes  me  when  I  think  of  your  situation.  Waken,  waken,  my 
charming  Zaira,  from  your  dream !  it  is  but  a  dream ;  or  sleep  on  and 
perish,  as  the  botanists  did  in  their  tour  of  exploration  on  the  coasts  of 
Kew  Holland. 

The  cant  of  vkniversiiy'CommencemeHts — the  Camisards  of  France 
—the  begging  bonzes — the  Rump  Parliament — Shakspeare,  Ar- 
chimedes, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks ! — A  young  lady  may  well  ex- 
daioa,  '  If  Delphine  be  frivolous^  what  must  I  be,  who,  except 
Shak^peare  and  that  parliament  with  the  queer  name,  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  these  affairs  V  Emulation  will  be  thus  generated  ; 
information  will  follow,  and  boarding-school  girls  will  be  as  pro-^ 
found  as  the  reverend  author  of  Bertram. 

This  correspondence  concludes  with  a  pleasant  ridicule  of  the 
inconsistency  into  which  novelists  are  often  betrayed  by  labouring 
after  consistency.  This  same  learned  lady,  because  she  is  a  French 
woman,  and  of  course  frivolom,  must  write  thus  of  the  capture  of 
Paris. 

*  **  Mon  dieul — The  allies  are  absolutely  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Paris.  What  horrors  surround  us!  I  know  not  how  mon  joli  chat  wiU 
escape.  They  say  those  Cossacks  eat  cats!  Horrible,  1  will' rather  perish 
first. 

*  "  Ah,  my  beautiful  Zaira,  the  artillery  of  the  allies  is  sending  its 
thunders  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  What,  an  event!  How 
astonishing !     What  %  disgrace  to  the  history  of  civihsed  nations ! 
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Paris,  the  metropolis  ot  the  world,  invested  by  hostile  forces !  Paris, 
that  like  Sparta,  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp  !  After  this, 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  pagan  Goths,  or  by  catholic  imperialists  in  the 
time  of  Clement,  may  be  read  with  very  little  emotion.  Ah,  my  God! 
what  will  become  of  my  cat  if  the  Cossacks  eat  him  ?* — vol.  ii.  p.  l6l 
— 16'3. 

Sparta^  Roaie^  Brennus,  Pope  Clement,  and  my  cat ! 

We  have  examples  in  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  absurdity  in 
Greeks  Latin,  Italian,  and  above  all  in  English,  with  which  the  au- 
thor endeavours  to  amuse  us,  but  we  have  not  room  to  spare 
for  any  more  extracts.  Parodies,  as  we  once  before  said,  should 
be  short — Mr.  Mathurin's,  though  admirably  sustained,  is  too  long, 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  also  that  the  mask  is  never  sufficiently 
removed — we  know  that  the  reverend  author  means  to  be  merry  at 
the  expense  of  novel  writers  and  port-folio  pedants,  but  we  regfet 
to  say  that  we  have  heard  that  some  persons,  mistaking  his  book  for 
a  serious  production,  have  censured  it  as  degrading,  by  its  folly,  its 
ignorant  pedantry,  its  constant  fustian,  and  its  occasional  blasphemy, 
the  character  of  a  clerical  author ;  while  others,  equally  well  dis- 
posed, but  more  simple>  have  looked  upon  it  not  only  as  serious 
but  as  meritorious,  and  have  praised  it  as  having  all  the  qualities 
of  an  excellent  novel.  Though  both  these  opinions  are  alike  un- 
founded, we  would  advise  the  writer  to  take  warning  from  them. 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  would  repel  either  imputation  with  equal 
indignation,  but  he  ouglit  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  misappre- 
hension ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  instead  of  the  perplexing  rid« 
die  of  a  mock  romance,  he  has  been  employing  himself,  to  the  same 
moral  end,  on  a  volume  of '  Sermons*  which  we  have  seen  adver- 
tised, and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  as  excellent  in  their  way 
as  '  Bertram'  or  *  Women,'  and  at  least  by  their  name  and  charac* 
ter  be  sacred  from  any  of  the  misconstructions  put  on  the  volumes 
we  have  just  endeavoured  to  vindicate. 


.Art.  III.    Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,    An  Heroic  Potm. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  M.A,    8vo.    pp.  374.    London. 

1818. 

nPHERE  is  scarcely  any  department  of  literature,  indeed  we 

^    might  say  of  any  art  or  science,  in  which  Certain  characteristic 

changes  may  not  be  remarked  in  almost  every  age,  either  as  to  the 

manner  or  the  degree  in  which  it  is  pursued.    These  changes  it  is 

always  interesting  to  notice,  either  for  the  causes  from  which  they 

flow,  or  the  consequences  to  which  they  give  birth.  .  If  we  mistake 

not,  a  revolution  of  this  nature  has  been  observable  of  late  years  in 

the  criticism  of  this  country,  especially  in  that  department  of  it 

ivhich  profess  to  regulate  poetical  taste,  and  assign  the  rewards 

of 
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•f  poetical  merit ;  and  we^shall^  perhaps,  experience  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers  if  we  take  the  opportunity,  afforded  to  us  bj 
B  poem  of  great  power,  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  occasional 
change  alluded  to,  and  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  consequences 
resulting  from  it. 

Poetical  criticism  of  old  was  a  laborious  task,  undertaken  with  a 
due  respect  for  the  subject  of  its  animadversions,  yet  sustained  with 
a  due  sense  of  its  own  importance;  it  was  open  and  responsible; 
prdfessedly,  perhaps  ostentatiously,  scientific ;  directed  to  its  own 

{iroper  objects,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  its  own  province, 
gnorance  in  the  individual  might  occasionally  make  this  criticism 
contemptible,  or  malevolence  render  it  odious ;  the  witlings  too  of 
every  age  have  claimed  a  prescriptive  right  of  amusing  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  critics.  But  these  were  not  ooxia  ^Ixi] ;  they  fell 
innocuous — and,  on  the  whole,  however  its  comparative  rank  in  the 
scale  of  literature  might  vary  at  different  periods,  poetical  criticism^ 
was,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  highly  respectable. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  its  own  pro« 
per  province;  if  we  were  required  to  explain  what  we  under- 
stand that  to  be,  we  should  say  that  poetical  criticism  should  pro^ 
perly  be  conversant  with  every  thing  in  poetry,  but  that  which  flows 
exclusively  and  directly  from  the  native  power  of  the  poet.  It 
should  watch  over  the  correctness  of  language,  metre,  imagery, 
metaphor,  the  appropriateness  of  all  these  both  to  the  character  of 
the  whole,  and  to  the  particular  part  under  examination.  This 
is  one  class  of  its  duties ;  another,  though  less  strictly  so,  is  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  positive  richness  and  variety  of  these  ingredients, 
die  force  and  glow  of  the  language,  the  harmony  and  changing 
cadence  of  the  versification,  the  perfection  and  grouping  of  the 
imagery,  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  metaphors.  Rising  still 
higher,  but  still  within  the  same  limits,  its  duty  is  to  consider  the 
choice  of  the  subject  in  many  different  points  of  view,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  each  other,  die  unity  of  the  whole ;  the  conception, 
the  sustainment,  the  contrast  of  the  personages,  the  purity  of  th« 
thoughts  and  the  general  moral  effect  of  the  poem. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  smile '  at  the  terms  '  confined,'  and 
/  limits,'  when  they  consider  the  arduous,  and  extensive  province 
which  we  have  assigned  to  the  poetical  critic;  and  we  are  aware 
that  it  might  be  hard  for  us  to  instance  any  single  individual  who 
had  filled  up  with  success  the  outline  of  duties  here  sketched.  But 
it  is*  not  necessary  for  our  argument  that  we  should  do  so — it  is 
enough  if  we  have  represented  fairly  the  general  system  on  which 
poetical  criticism  then  proceeded,  and  the  objects  usually  kept  in 
view  by  it.  The  practice,  at  least  of  the  present  day,  is  very  dif- 
ferent— poetical  criticism  is  no  longer  a  laborious,  or  a  responsible 

'    Y  4  task-i 
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task  ;  it  is  chiefly  anonymous,  and  confiiied  to  short  disquisttioiis  in 
periodical  journals.  As  no  system  is  digested,  and  no  principles 
recurred  to,  little  preparation  or  knowledge  is  deemed  necessaiy. 
The  lawyer  steals  an  evening  from  his  brief,  the  merchant  from  his 
accounts ;  the  fine  gentleman  sacrifices  a  rout  or  an  opera.  We 
intend  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  no  one,  but  it  is  manifestly  very 
unlikely  that  such  men  should  be  fitted  to  fulfil  the  task  they  assume 
according. to  the  description  above  given  of  it — but  even  if  they 
were,  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  with  which  they  undertake 
'  it,  so  to  fulfil  it.  They  are  in  general  men  of  brilliant  talents ;  and 
they  become  critics  to  display  those  talents  in  the  manner  nost 
attractive  to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  This  is  not  to  be  done  , 
by  minute  and  even  verbal  examination,  by  analysis,  or  by  recur* 
rence  to  standards  and  fixed  principles ;  such  criticism  would  have 
very  little  chance  of  being  relad  with  delight  discipularum  inter 
cathedras,  or  of  being  carriecj  honoe,  and  noted  down  Trom  the 
*  persiflante'  conversation  of  our  literary  parties.  The  criticism, 
therefore,  of  the  present  day,  as  might  be  expected,  dwells  chiefly 
on  topics  more  attractive  in  themselves,  and  which  those  who  pro- 
fess the  art  are  more,  qualified  to  treat  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Thus  we  have  highly  wrought,  and  not  very  short  descriptions  of 
poetry  in  general,  ingenious  theories  respecting  poetic  power,  ge- 
nius and  association,  parallels  drawn,  and  contrasts  exhibited  be- 
tween the  sister  arts ;  rapturous  declamations  on  fancy,  the  pict»* 
resque,  natural  beauty,  and  harmony ;  general  comparisons  between 
the  fables  of  different  poems,  and  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
different  poets,  with  an  artful  selection  either  of  the  best  or  worst 
passages  of  the  work  under  consideration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  critiques  should  be  commonly  very  entertaining,  for  they  iare 
commonly  the  production  of  ingenious  men  writing  upon  el^nt 
and  interesting  subjects,  subjects  too,  be  it  always  remembered^ 
upon  which  it  only  requires  talent  to  write  brilliant  and  plausible 
essays.  They  have  too  another  charm,  in  the  exact  quantity  of 
metaphysical  knowledge  which  they  presuppose  or  require  in  the 
reader.  Of  all  the  gratifications  of  intellectual  vanity  and  rsh 
dolence  with  which  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  present  day 
abound,  there  is  none  so  soothing  and  delicious  to  minds  elegandy 
informed  but  not  soundly  disciplined,  as  to  play  upon  the  surface  dF 
metaphysics. 

But  entertaining  as  $uch  critiques  certainly  are,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  contribute  very  slightly  to  the  true  ends  of  criticism ;  they 
do  not  regulate  or  improve  the  taste  either  of  the  public  or  the 
poet,  llie  public,  flattered  and  entertained  as  it  is  for  a  time,  is 
not  deceived  in  the  main ;  it  is  too  plain  for  the  dullest  not  to  see 
that  those  who  fill  the  chair  of  criticism  teach  none  of  its^princi* 

pies, 
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ples^  and  lay  down  no  rules  by  which  poetry  in  general  is  to  be 
judged ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  read  and  admired,  but 
ileidier  consulted  nor  remembered.  This  is  not  the  worst  however; 
for  criticism  might  act  indirectly  with  more  force  even  than  by  im- 
mediate application  to  the  public :  if  those  who  write  poetr}-  were 
taught  to  do  so  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their 
art,  and  with  a  due  observance  of  them,  the  taste  of  those  who  read 
it  could  not  long  be  very  uncultivated.  But  bow  should  the  genua 
trritabile  respect  the  opinions  of  the  modern  critic  ?  They  see  in  him 
in  general  an  ambitious  rival,  one  who  approaches  them  most  in- 
judiciously on  their  own  ground,  who  is  not  intent  upon  laying 
before  the  world  a  fair  examination  of  their  faults  and  beauties,  but 
solicitous  only  that  the  critique  should  be  at  least  as  shining  and 
poetical  as  the  poem  itself. 

It  would  be  imprudent  probably,  and  certainly  would  be  invidious 
for  us  to  insist  at  greater  length  upon  this  irrelevancy  of  matter, 
and  false  brilliance  .of  manner  in  modem  criticism  ;  but  we  must 
briefly  notice  two  errors  flowing  from  them  which,  as  we  think, 
characterise  modern  poems  and  poets.  As  criticism  becomes  lowly 
rated,  all  rules  become  equally  neglected ;  the  only  thing  sought 
after  is  the  exhibition  of  talent ;  point  out  to  a  poet  a  tame  passage 
in  this  page,  and  he  answers  with  a  beautiful  one  in  the  next ;  in 
short  no  one  aims  at  producing  a  good  and,  perfect  poem,  the 
fnottumentum  are  perennim,  which  former  bards  delighted  to  con- 
sume a  life  in  building  up ;  but  to  give  proof  by  brilliant  flashes 
tliathe  might  if  he  pleased  have  written  such  a  poem. 

The  other  error  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
poetical  criticism — it  is  this,  that  die  poet  learns  to  believe  no  one 
but  himself  or  a  brother  poet  competent  to  judge  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  It  is,  according  to  his  ai^ument,  a  question  of  feeling  and 
power,  and  he  who  neither  feels  so  acutely,  nor  wields  such  mental 
energies  as  his  own,  can  be  no  proper  censor  of  the  propriety  of 
their  joint  result.  Now  we  hate  the  cant  of  criticism  as  much  as 
any  wit  or  poet  of  any  stge  or  nation,  and  we  certainly  shall  hardly 
be  accused  of  a  desire  to  shelter  its  abuses,  or  excuse  the  follies  of 
individual  critics ;  but  of  criticism  itself  rightly  employed,  we  will 
say  that  the  poet  who  denies  its  jurisdiction  has  never  thoroughly 
considered,  and  does  not  rightly  understand,  the  real  nature  of  the 
poetic  character. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  task,  perhaps  too  long  delayed — an  exami- 
nation of  the  poem  before  us.  Mr.  Milman's  choice  of  a  subject 
would  have  been  in  many  restpects  a  happy  one,  if  all  our  impres- 
sions from  history  did  not  run  counter  to  the  truth  of  its  catastrophe. 
He  celebrates  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Saxon  invaders  from 
diis  country  with  the  re-establishinent  of  the  British  monarchy.   His 

hero 
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hero  is  a  Briton  chief,  the  Lord  of  Gloucester,  or  the  Bright  City, 
and  the  interest  of  the  poem  requires  that  we  should  place  our 
affections  on  the  British  side.  This  we  are  well  enough  disposed 
to  do ;  for  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  (an  instance  perhaps  of  the 
force  of  names  and  words,)  that  even  to  this  day,  a  motley  race  as 
we  are  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Danes  and  Normans,  any  thing  but  Bri- 
tons, we  indentify  ourselves  entirely  with  these  last  in  reading  our 
early  history,  and  regard  the  former  as  invaders  and  conquerors 
with  whom  we  have  no  connection.  So  far  the  subject  of  Samor 
is  well  chosen ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  been  familiar  from  our 
earliest  years  with  Saxon  victories  and  British  defeats ;  and  though 
we  find  upon  examination  that  the  struggle  was  long  and  severe, 
we  know  that  the  issue  approached  nearly  to  the  extermination  of 
the  Britons.  It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  feel  something  un- 
satisfactory and  imperfect  in  the  close  of  the  story ;— "those  with 
whom  we  sympathize  are  victorious  and  exult  in  the  return  of  peace 
and  freedom — we  stand  by  them  in  their  triumph,  like  superior 
beings,  and  know  that  their  joys  are  delusive,  and  their  calamitiei 
respited  only  for  a  moment. 

The  poem  opens  at  Troynovant,  on  the  return  of  the  Saxons 
under  Hengist  and  Horsa  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Picts.  The  degenerate  King  Vortigern  receives  them  with  a  pro- 
digal welcome,  and  conducts  the  chiefs  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace. 
This  is  described  with  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  of  oriental 
magnificence ;  but  the  Saxon  warriors  and  British  courtiers,  the 
band  of  effeminate  and  parasite  court  bards,  and  the  white- haired 
Aneurin  shedding  indignant  tears  at  the  prostitution  of  his  art,  and 
degradation  of  his  country,  are  spiritedly  contrasted.  At  the  close 
of  a  war-song  Rowena  enters  the  hall — she  is  a  very  important 
personage  in  the  poem,  and  Mr.  Milman  has  lavished  on  her  in 
this  and  many  other  places  all  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and 
language. 

^  Sudden  came  floating  through  the  hall  an  air 
So  strangely  sweet,  the  o'erwrought  sense  scarce  felt 
It's  rich  excess  of  pleasure ;  softer  sounds  * 

Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cool, 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancers  trace 
Green  circlets  on  the  moon-light  dews,  nor  lull 
Becalmed  mariner  from  rocks,  where  basks 
At  summer  noon  the  sea-maid,  he  his  oar 
Breathless  suspends,  and  motionless  his  bark 
Sleeps  on  the  sleeping  waters.     Nbw  the  notes 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  seemed 
Melodious;  merry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
They  danced  on  air ;  anon  came  tripping  forth 
In  frolic  grace  a  maiden  troop,  their  lockt 

Flower 
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Flower-wreathM,  their  snowy  robes  from  clasped  zone 

Pell  careless  drooping,  quick  their  glittering  feet 

Glanced  o'er  the  pavement.     Then  the  pomp  of  sound 

Sweird  up  and  mounted ;  as  the  stately  swan, 

Her  milk-white  neck  emhower'd  in  arching  spray, 

Queens  it  along  the  waters,  entered  in 

The  Jofty  hall  a  shape  so  fair,  it  lull'd 

The  music  into  silence,  yet  itself 

Pour'd  out,  prolonging  the  soft  extacy. 

The  trembling  and  the  touching  of  sweet  sound. 

Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 

And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread, 

The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 

The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 

Of  flute  or  harp ;  as  though  she  trod  from  earth 

And  round  her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 

Of  harmony,  the  lady  mov'd.     Too  proud 

For  less  than  absolute  command,  too  soft 

For  aught  but  gentle  amorous  thought ;  her  hair 

Clustered,  as  from  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 

A  dazzling  and  o'er-pow*ring  radiance,  save 

Here  and  there  on  her  snowy  neck  reposed 

In  a  sooth'd  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  tress. 

The  azure  flashing  of  her  eye  was  fring*d 

With  virgin  meekness,  and  her  tread,  that  seem'd 

Earth  to  disdain,  as  softly  fell  on  it, 

As  the  light  dew-shower  on  a  tuft  of  flowers. 

The  soul  within  seem'd  feasting  on  high  thoughts, 

That  to  the  outward  form  and  feature  gave 

A  loveliness  of  scorn,  scorn  that  to  feel 

Was  bliss,  was  sweet  indulgence.' — pp.  6 — 8. 

[t  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  give  our  unqualified  applause 
this  passage;  we  object  to  the  diction  in  many  parts  of  it;  (but 
i  is  an  old  quarrel  between  Mr.  Milman  and  ourselves,  upon 
ich  we  will  say  a  few  words  hereafter ;)  we  think  moreover  that 
re  is  some'little  inconsistency  in  the  conception  of  the  character, 
it  its  principal  fault  as  a  composition  is  an  injudicious  mix-^ 
e  of  the  beauty  which  is  merely  external,  with  that  which  is  to 
iiif erred  from  the  effects  it  produces,  or  the  qualities  it  is  said 
iexpress.  It  is  very  possible  to  give  the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty 
hout  the  definite  drawing  of  a  single  feature,  or  the  mention  of 
r  merely  corporeal  attribute,  such  as  shape,  or  colour ;  it  is 
lally  possible  to  invert  the  mode  of  description :  but  it  is  very 
jom  that  the  two  can  be  well  mixed,  at  least  in  the  present  in- 
ice  they  are  jumbled  together  in  most  unaccommodating  masses. 
\,a  every  one  knows,  the  weak  and  passionate.  Vortigern  is  sub- 
id  by  this  beautiful  apparition^  who,  after  pledging  his  health, 

instantly 
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instantly  retires  as  sbe  came.  The  King  impatiently  inquires  who 
and  whence  she  is^  and  learns  from  Hengist  that  she  is  his  daughter. 
Upon  this  a  conversation  ensues  between  them  apart^  and  ends  with 
the  proclamation  of  Hengist  '  King  of  Kent'  by  the  infatuated 
monarch.  The  Saxons  receive  it  with  a  clamorous  shout  of  joy, 
and  drain  their  goblets  to  the  new  King — but  this  introduces  to 
us  the  hero  of  the  poem  in  a  noble  manuer.  Nothing  can  be 
more  happy  in  conception  or  execution — the  language  and  metre 
have  a  solemn  and  placid  dignity,  without  efFort,  involution,  or 
glitter — the  ideas  are  correspondent,  and  the  precis^  effect  is  pro- 
duced, which  was  intended,  q{  impressing  us  from  the  tirst  moment 
with  a  lofty  idea  of  Samor. 

'  As  mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 

Perseus  in  stem  tranquillity  of  wrath, 

Half-stood,  half-floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 

Outswelling,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 

Look'd  into  stone  the  raging  fray  ;  so  rose, 

But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 

Th'  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look, 

The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow, 

The  Briton  Samor:  at  his  rising,  awe 

Went  forth,  and  all  the  riotous  hall  was  mute ; 

But  like  unruffled  summer  waters  flow'd 

His  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  smoothed  its  tone/ — p.  11. 

The  speech  which  follows  is  not  unworthy  of  the  introduction, 
neither  vaunting  nor  (which  is  Mr.  Milman's  usual  fault)  too  long; 
but  simple,  dignified  and  firm  ;  denying  the  king's  right  to  give  any 
part  of  the  island',  which  was  his  only  to  govern,  and  disclaimii^ 
any  allegiance  to  the  new  chief.  At  the  close  be  leaves  the  h^, 
attended  by  the  nobler  part  of  the  British  courtiers.  Vort^ero 
makes  light  of  the  threatened  opposition ;  he  exclaims  contemp- 
tuously— 

'  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  must  the  iron  gyve.' 

As  he  leaves  the  banquet,  Samor  encounters  him ;  his  open  and 
animated  remonstrances  joined  with  the  most  earnest  supplicatioiii 
rouse  in  the  King  the  dormant  virtues  of  the  warrior  and  patriot^ 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  determines  on  renouociag 
the  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Saxon.  The  resolution  has 
hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  the  fatal  beauty  arrives  in  her  brichd 
car,  and  the  poet  tells  us  the  issue  in  a  single  line, — 
*  Alone  she  came — alone  she  went  not  on.' 

The  second  book  opens  with  another  of  the  thousand  and  one 
imitations  of  the  Council  of  Kings  in  the  Iliad,  and  we  are  sony, 
principally  on  that  account,  that  Mr.  Milman  should  have  thought 
tt  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  story.    There  is  nothing  that  so 

disturbs 
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fiisturbs  the  illusion,  which  should  be  preserved  in  all  works  of  iic- 
tioiiy  as  imitation  of  incident.  In  a  narration  of  real  events  if  a  cir- 
cumstance occurs  resembling  one  already  familiar  to  us^  we  are 
surprised  at  tirst^  but  we  instantly  regard  it  as  what  it  really  is^  a 
curious  though  not  an  unnatural  coincidence,  and  the  sensation  on 
the  whole  is  rather  pleasurable  than  otherwise.  But  when  die 
nine  thing  happena  in  a  work  of  fiction,  we  reflect  and  examine 
for  a  moment  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  first  and  immediate 
effect  of  this  is  to  dispel  all  the  dream,  in  which  we  bad  yielded  to 
the  story  as  true ;  and  this  alone  b  painful ;  the  second  effect  is, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  author,  who  having  the  tissue  of  incidents  at 
his  disposal  might  have  avoided  this  imitation.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  borrowed  incidents  may  be  convenient  for  the  introcfuo- 
tion  and  development  of  new  characters,  but  we  think  that  Mr, 
'  Mil  man's  ingenuity  properly  tasked  might  have  discovered  some  less 
hacknied  means  for  the  same  object. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  understand  this  part  of  the  poem, 
we  must  go  back  a  little  to  events  which  are  supposed  by  the  poet 
to  have  happened  before  its  commencement.  Constantine,  King  of 
Britain,  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  purple,  and  to  have  led  an 
army  to  the  continent  to  support  his  claim.  After  some  successes 
be  lost  his  own  life  and  crown,  together  with  the  flower  of  his 
Hoops,  in  a  disastrous  battle  near  Arles.^  He  left  three  sons, 
Constans,  Emrys,  (Aurelius  Ambrosius,)  and  Uther,  but  they  were 
all  thought  too  young  to  conduct  the  retreat  of  the  army  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  fortunes  of  Britain ;  Vortigern  therefore  was  elected 
King.  In  the  council  now  assembled  Emrys  first  rises,  and  in  a 
firm  yet  temperate  DHanuer  reclaims  for  his  brother  and  himself 
Ae  crown,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  youth,  but  which  Vortigern 
bad  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  the  common  weal.  Uther  follows — 
a  more  impetueus  character — ^his  warm  and  animating  appeal  to 
the  chiefs,  his  denunciation  of  instant  and  interminable  war  on  Vor- 
tigern and  his  allies  produce  a  suitable  effect  on  the  council. 
Shouts  of  war  are  heard,  spears  are  brandished,  and  shields, are 
clashed ;  when  Samor  rises  to  still  the  commotion.  This  is  ma- 
naged with  too  apparent  intention  of  contrast,  and  his  speech  is 
much  too  long  and  too  rhetorical;  as  in  many  other  places  it  is  Mr. 
Milman  and  not  his  hero,  who  speaks;  still  there  is  much  of 
beauty,  and  even  moral  force  in  the  address  ; 

*  Oh  !  Kings, 

Our  council  thus  appealing,  may  not  wear 

Seeming  of  earthly  passion,  lust  of  sway 

Or  phrenetic  vengeance :  we  must  rise  in  wrath, 

<» '■ ■■'    ■■    ■■    

.    *  It  u  not  of  much  importance  in  a  case  like  this,  bat  Mr.  Milman  will  find  that  b« 
las  npdsquoted  Gibbon  a«  to  tbtse  facts  in  his  prefatorjr  notice.. 

But 
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But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  robe  of  grief, 
Not  as  a  garb  of  joy  :  must  boldly  strike. 
But,  like  the  Roman  with  reverted  face, 
In  sorrow  to  be  so  enforc'd,' — p.  28. 

In  reply  to  Emrys  and  Uther  he  urges  the  superior  right  of  Coif 
stan«y  their  elder  brother,  to  the  vacant  throne.  Constans  was  a 
peaceful  hermit,  and  the  proposition  of  such  a  man  for  King  at  such 
a  crisis  calls  forth  the  bitter  scoiF  of  Caswallon,  chief  of  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Trent ;  who  demands  the  crown  for  himself,  aiid 
threatens  to  join  the  Saxons  if  rejected.  Caswallon's  character  will 
fully  appear  in  the  sequel ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  of  him  that 
he  is  the  Mezentius  of  the  poem,  as  Malwyn,  his  only  son,  is  the 
Ldusus.  This  latter  personage  bursty  upon  us  in  a  very  mteresting 
manner,  refusing  to  share  his  father's  treason,  but  throwing  himself 
between  him  and  the  spears  of  the  irritated  chiefs. 

Caswallon,  however,  is  dismissed  in  safety  from  the  assembly — 
a  single  incident  in  the  mode  of  his  departure  finely  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man^ 

*  far  was  heard 

His  tread  along  the  rocky  path,  the  crash 

Of  branches  rent  by  his  unstooping  helm.' — p.  33. 

Samor*s  proposition  is  assented  to,  and  he  is  himself  commis- 
sioned to  bear  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  Constans ;  Emrys  departs 
to  solicit  succours  from  Hoel,  King  of  Aquitain ;  Uther  is  dis- 
patched to  the  west,  and  the  other  chiefs  repair  each  to  his  own 
domains  to  stir  up  his  vassals  to  the  great  enterprize.  Such  is  the 
council,  of  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  say  thus  much  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  personages  who  fill  great  part  of  Mr.  Milman's 
canvass. 

Samor  immediately  departs  on  his  mission  to  Constans,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Elidure ;  in  their  way,  from  a  woody  eminence 
they  see  the  bridal  procession  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena  winding 
along  the  valley  below.  How  or  why  this  procession  came  so  near 
the  place  of  assembly  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  or  whither  it  was 
going,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  here 
for  the  sake  of  an  incident,  which  might  have  been  very  sublime,  if 
the  judgment  which  regulated  the  execution  had  been  at  all  equal 
to  the  fancy  which  conceived  it.  A  shape  of  strange  and  savage 
appearance  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  gay  troop,  and  arresting  it9 
progress  by  the  terror  it  inspires,  utters  a  tremendous  denunciation 
of  woe  upon  the  nuptials.  Before  a  shaft  could  fly, '  the  path  was 
vacant.' — Vortigern  alone  recognises  Merlin,  and  ^  moans'  his  name 
in  anguish.  This  is  finely  imagined.  A  slight  inaccuracy  may  be 
remarked  in  the  manner  of  the  recognition  by  Vortigern.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  persons  on  the  stage  at  present  are  Samor  , 

and 
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and  Elidure:  thet/  are  seeing  the  procession  from  some  distance. 
In  the  main  action  of  his  poem,  a  poet  by  tacit  compact  is  allowed 
to  be  omniscient  and  all-seeing ;  we  allow  him  to  tell  us  what  is 
passing  in  the  hearts  even  of  his  personages^  and  never  ask  how  be 
Jearned  the  secret.  But  his  personages  themselves  are  not  so  un- 
limited ;  they  can  only  be  allowed  to  see,  hear^  and  know,  accord- 
ing to  the  faculties  of  their  nature.  Now  in  the  present  instance 
the  procession  is  not  the  main  action,  but  it  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  which  a  picture  introduced  in  a  picture,  or  a  play  in  a  play, 
bear  respectively  to  the  picture  or  play  which  contain  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  wholly  subordinate  to  them.  The  poet  then  must 
divest  himself  of  his  own  unlimited  faculties,  and  describe  nothing 
relating  to  the  procession,  which  those  who  are  the  main  subjects 
could  not  have  seen  and  heard.  But,  to  mention  one  instance  of 
the  violation  of  this  rule,  it  is  clear  that  Samor  and  Elidure  could 
not  from  the  place  of  their  concealment  have  heard  Vortigern 
moan  the  name  of  Merlin — this  therefore  should  have  been  omitted« 
A  more  obvious,  and  less  pardonable  fault  remains  to  be  com- 
mented on  in  the  denunciation.  Here  again  it  is  Mr.  Milman  who 
speaks,  and  not  Merlin — it  is  the  youthful  poet,  high  in  spirits, 
rioting  in  the  luxuriance  of  words  and  ideas,  and  delighting  to  toss 
them  about  in  point  and  antithesis,  not  the  aged,  woe-begone,  and 
austere  prophet.  If  we  can  be  sure  of  any  thing  that  is  matter  of 
taste  and  judgment,  we  are  sure  that  the  denunciation  should 
have  been  short  and  solemn ;  the  poet  has  made  it  long,  brilliant, 
and  ironical.  Irony  is  always  a  dangerous  weapon,  but  in  epic 
poetry  especially  the  mightiest  master  should  strike  but  a  single  blow 
with  it,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  in  his  hands  safely  for  more  than 
an  instant  at  a  time.  Mr.  Milman  has  used  it  once  or  twice  with 
success,  but  what  can  we  say  to  such  lines  as  these,  among  many 
others  i 

'  I  see  the  nuptial  pomp,  the  nuptial  song 
I  hear ;  and  full  the  pomp,  for  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  excellent  Dishonour,  and  bright  Shame, 
And  rose-cheelcd  Grief,  and  jovial  Disconiani, 
And  that  majestic  herald.  Infamy, 
And  that  high  noble  Servitude,  are  there, 
A  blithesome  troop,  a  gay  and  festive  crew. 
And  the  land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hymn  ; 
Sweetly  and  shrilly  doth  the  accordant  isle 
Imprecate  the  glad  Hymenaean  song/ — p.  40. 

Statius  might  have  written  siich  lines,  but  if,  as  we  think  probable, 
Mr.  Milman  took  the  first  hints  of  his  incident  from  the  awful  8ojuic«if 
if^Q^ui  of  the  Agam^emnon^  or  the  mournful  elegy  of  Andromache, 

either 
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either  .^sch>lii8  or  Euripides  might  have  taught  him  a  more  dift- 
crimiuating  observatiou  of  character. 

The  friends  pass  on,  and  fulfil  their  commission;  but  CoostanSi 
as  might  be  expected,  refuses  the  crown,  and  tenders  a  ready  alle- 
giance to  his  brother  Emrys.  Free  however  as  he  was  from 
worldly  ambition,  his  royal  primogeniture  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  those  disjointed  times  to  the  king  and  the  Saxons- — 
the  peasant  who  visited  him  on  the  following  mornings  found  him 
murdered,  and  resting  on  his  cross.  This  whole  interview  is  veiy 
pleasingly  told ;  but  it  is  open  to  a  remark  which,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  thought  too  minute,  we  must  venture  to  make. 
The  true  poet  never  sacrifices  accuracy  of  reasoning  or  description 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  particular  effect.  In  applying  this  rule, 
we  must  of  course  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  passages  in  which 
he  identifies  himself  with  his  personages  under  any  strong  state  of 
feeling,  when  all  nature  assumes  the  colouring  given  by  that  feel- 
ing, and  all  things  are  reasoned  upon  under  its  impression.  The 
rule  must  be  confined  to  places,  where  the  poet  reasons  or  de- 
scribes propria  persons^.  Statins,  ip  his  beautiful  address  to  sleep, 
wishing  to  produce  a  general  impression  of  the  calm  and  silence  of 
night,  mentions  the  rivers  as  flowing  with  a  softer  sound  ;  the  lines 
«re  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

*  Hysh'd  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent* s  roar. 
And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillowed  on  the  shore.' 
We  may  be  sure  that  Virgil  never  would  have  done  this,  he  would 
have  described  truly  what  he  heard,  and  in  the  general  silence  of 
the  night  the  torrent  would  have  seemed  to  roar  more  loudly  than 
by  day. 

In  the  third  book  the  scene  changes ;  Caswallon  joins  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  according  to  his  threat,  and  accompanies  Hen- 
gist  in  a  voyage  to  the  north,  which  that  chief  undertakes  for  the 
double  purpose  of  consulting  his  gods  upon  the  issue  of  the  war, 
and  collecting  reinforcements  from  the  tribes  of  Germany.  Here 
Mr.  Milman  is  on  very  strong  ground,  ground  upon  which  he  has 
even  now  scarcely  any  superior,  and  upon  which  vve  would  fain 
hope  that  by  and  by  he  may  have  no  equal.  In  the  voyage  he  has 
scattered  a  great  deal  of  rich  and  varied  description ;  the  calni; 
the  brilliant  and  sunny  gale,  the  breeze  that  freshens  almost  to  tem- 
pest, the  lowering  sky  and  adverse  weather,  when^ 

* slow, 

Like  a  triumphant  warrior,  their  bold  bark 
Wore  onward,  now  upon  the  loftiest  height 
Shaking  it's  streamer's  gay  defiance,  now 
With  brave  devotion  to  the  prone  abyss 
Down  rushing.* — p.  53. 

When 
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When  the  voyage  ends,  the  two  chieftains  mount  a  rein-deer  car, 
and  depart  still  farther  northward  for  the  residence  of  the  Valkyrs, 
the  immortal  maids,  who  rule  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future. 
No' one  can  read  this  part  of  the  poem  without  ^  conviction  of  the 
poet's  powers — there  are  passages  which  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Soiithey  in  Thalaba 
or  Kehama.  After  the  sublimer  scenery  of  the  ice-mountains, 
softer  scenery  is  introduced — fanciful  indeed,  but  noj;  extravagant, 
where  all  is  but  the  creation  of  a  rich  imagination. 

'  Nor  wants  soft  interchange  of  vale,  where  smiles 
White  mimicry  of  foliage  and  thin  flower. 
Feathery  and  fanlike  spreads  the  leafy  ice 
With  dropping  cup,  and  roving  tendril  loose, 
As  though  the  glassy  dews  o*er  flower  and  herb 
Their  silken  moisture  had  congeal'd,  and  yet 
-     Wifhin  that  slender  veil  their  knots  profuse 

Blossom'd  and  blush'd  with  tender  life ;  the  couch 
Less  various  where  the  fabled  Zephyr  fans 
With  his  mild  wings  his  Flora's  blooming  locks  : 
But  colourless  and  cold,  these 'flowering  vales 
Seem  meeter  for  decrepit  Winter's  head 
To  lie  in  numb  repose.'~p.  57 ^ 
The  Valkyrs  themselves  are  admiiably  drawn,  and  the  first  c6n- 
ception  of  them,  as  aethereal,  passionless,  bloodless,  beautiful,  yet 
unattractive  beings,  is  perfectly  well  sustained  throughout. 
*'  No  sights,  no  shapes  of  darkness  and  of  fear. 
Tremblingly  flash'd  the  inconstant  meteor  light 
Shewing  thin  forms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth, 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief, 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile,  or  tear  had  seem'd 
On  the  flx'd  brightness  of  each  dazzling  cheek 
Strange  and  unnatural ;  statues  not  unlike 
By  nature  in  fantastic  mood  congeal'd 
From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame. 
Surpassing  beauteous  :  breath  of  mortal  life 
Heav'd  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  rosy  blood 
Tinged  their  full  veins,  yet  mov'd  they,  and  their  steps 
Were  harmony.'— -p.  57* 
By  desire  of  Caswallon,  Hengist  addresses  Skulda,  ^  queen  of  the 
future,' 

"  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak. 

Speak  to  the  son  of  Woden!" — AH  the  troop 
Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorb'd,  alone 
Stood  Skulda,  with  her  while  air  waving  wide, 
As  trembling  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being, 
Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away/ — p.  60. 
Her  answers,  on  the  whole,  are  unfavourable — she  tells  Hengist, 
.    VOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVIII.  z  that 
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that  his^  but  not  he  himself,  shall  reign  over  Britain,  and  that  the 
man  whom  he  is  to  fear  shall  come  from  the  valley  and  not  from  the 
mountain.  Caswallon  demands,  by  what  rite  he  may  propitiate 
Woden,  and  is  ordered  to  send  a  virgin  to  join  the  V«lkyr  in 
heaven ;  the  infatuated  savage  instantly  devotes  his  own  daughter. 
At  this 

*  A  hue  like  joy 
Overspread  all  her  face  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brightened,  indistinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible/ — p.  6l, 
Daring  their  absence,  the  heralds  of  Hengist  had  summoned  from 
all  parts  the  brave  and  adventurous  to  join  in  the  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain.    There  is  little  to  praise,  and  something  to  censure,  in  the 
catalogue  which  ensues;  the  united  host  embarks,  and  the  fleet 
anchors  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Caswallon,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  devoted  his  daughter  to 
death  ;  she  had  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  and  his  cold  neglect, 
and  savage  contempt  of  every  thing  feminine,  had  deprived  her  m 
effect  of  her  father.  He  delighted  only  in  the  promise  and  prowess 
of  young  Malwyn,  and  left  Liliaq  to  absolute  solitude,  in  a  casde 
in  the  north.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  most  attractive  modification 
of  Southey's  Laila ;  the  passage  that  describes  her  b  almost  to4 
'long  for  quotation,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  shorten  it. 

*  — '—^ she  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 

EstrangM  and  gentler  feelings,  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute  play*d  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteousiy  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child^  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none ;  nor  strange,  if  learnt 
Her  native  fond  affections  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  lov'd 
All  flowVets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth,  the  odorous  thyme. 
Wild  rose  and  roving  eglantine,  nor  spar*d 
To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  lov'd,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream,  the  sportive  breeze 
That  wanton tl  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks, 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank.     Ere  dawn^ 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve, 
By  Glenderamakin's  flower-empurpled  marge, 
Derwent'sblue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  glen. 
Rare  sound  to  h«r  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard> 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse,  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song.^ 
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Hence  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows — better  known  the  voice 
Belov'd  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  moonlight  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious — all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tun'd  emulous.     Her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  Wood  or  rock:  dun  roe  or  deer, 
Sunning  his  dappled  side  at  noon-tide,  crouched 
Courting  her  fond  caress;  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmur'd  sounds  of  joy.' — p.fO — 72. 
e  conception  of  this  character  is  perhaps  a  little  improbable^ — 
!>ut.  we  confess  that  there  is  something  iu  Lilian  which  disarms  our 
ticism^  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Milman's  readers  for  the  most  part 
1  have  the  same  feeling.    In  her  deep  retreat,  Vortimer,  the  son  of 
rtigern,  had  by  accident  found,  and  conceived  a  romantic  at- 
bment  for  the  romantic  girl,  which  she  warmly  returned.    We  are 
told  why  this  mutual  flame  was  not  imparted  in  due  form  to  the 
ler  ;  but  lovers  are  fond,  "it  is  said,  of  bye-roads  to  their  happi- 
m,  and  Vortimer's  visits  were  stolen  and  concealed.     It  was  now 
g  since  she  had  seen  him — indeed  he  had  been  engaged  among 
foremost  of  the  British  in  their  attacks  on  Horsa  and  the  Sax- 
I,  and  had  mainly  contributed  Co  the  successes  which  had  cooped 
invaders  up  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.     Lilian  now  expected  him ; 
1  walking  at  fall  of  eve  by  the  Eamont  at  the  accustomed  place 
neeting — she  hears  the  tramp  of  ahorse  approaching,  and '  pranks 
dark  brown  tresses'  in  the  flowing  stream  to  meet  his  eyes. 
tead  of  Vortimer  a  much  less  agreeable  object  appears  before 
y  her  stern  and  unnatural  father,  who  seizing  her  roughly,  and 
cing  her  on  his  steed,  departs  in  awful  silence.     Thus  far  the 
ry  is  as  well  told,  as  conceived ;  but  as  our  readers  will  have 
jady  observed,  Mr.  Milman  too  commonly  fails,  when  his  per- 
ages  begin  to  speak.     It  is  rather  singular,  that  while  he  speaks 
them,  he  puts  himself,  with  great  truth  and  force,  into  their  si- 
tions,  but  when  they  speak  for  themselves,  they  uniformly  al- 
st  put  themselves  into  his ;  and  though  nature  would  require 
:  the  fewest,  the  simplest,  the  most  solemn  words  to  utter  their 
p  distress,  or  their  painful  anxiety,  they  run  wild  in  a  display  of 
bis  invention  and  fertility.     Lilian,  as  her  fatlier  bears  her 
faintly  demands  whither  he  is  carrying  her,  and«  is  sternly  an- 
jred,  *  To  death.'    A  situation  more  overpowering  to  a  young 
lale  like  Lilian  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  the  reader,  who 
•ws  the  horrid  vow  of  Caswallon^  and  his  relentless  nature,  is 
y  prepared  to  participate  in  her  agony.     Such  feelings  will  be 
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somewhat  relieved  by  a  reply  so  foil  of  conceit^  and  repugoant  t* 
true  taste,  as  the  following : 

'  Death,  £ither,  death  is  comfortless  and  cold ! 
Aye  me !  when  maiden  dies,  the  smiling  mom, 
The  wild  birds  singing  on  a  twinkling  spray 
*Wake  her  no  more;  the  summer  wind  breathes  soft, 
Waving  the  fresh  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed, 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.     Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies ;  while  all  she  lov'd,  unheard,  unseen 
Mourn  round  her.' — p.  77 • 

Does  not  Mr.Milman  see  that  these  are  general  speculations  about 
dearti,  by  one  a  little  melancholy  at  the  most,  but  not  expecting  in  the 
least  to  die  ?  What  were  the  mom,  the  birds,  or  the  summer  gale 
to  a  tender  girl,  who  had  just  had  the  sentence  of  a  violent  and  in- 
stantaneous death  announced  to  her  by  her  own  father  i 

^rhese  lines  are  followed  by  others  of  great  beauty :  she  is 
borne  to  a  deep  and  black  valley  nearly  at  the  well-head  of  the  stream 
by  which  she  had  been  sitting ;  in  the  recesses  around  are  dimly 
seen  the  countenances  of  dark  and  cruel  men  in  armour ;  she  hears 
that  her  father  himself  is  to  be  the  priest,  and  to  plunge  her  into 
the  abyss.  Her  inarticulate  prayers  for  mercy,  her  tears,  her  white 
arms  clinging  round  her  father's  neck,  while  in  her  desperate  agony 
she  forgets  what  an  unnatural  stranger  he  is  to  her ;  his  struggles, 
his  brief  delay,  and  proud  resolution ;  all  these  are  indeed  perfectly 
and  painfully  drawn.  Severe  criticism  might  perhaps  object,  that 
there  was  something  almost  too  pretty  in  the  following  lines,  but 
we  think  that  even  their  prettiness  accords  well  with  such  a  mere^ 
fairy-like  creation  of  the  fancy  as  Lilian  herself  is. 
*  A  sound  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 

A  sound  of  broken  waters ;  rings  of  light 

Float  o'er  the  dark  stream,  widening  to  the  shore. 

And  lo,  her  re-appearing  furm,  as  soft 

As  fountain  nymph,  by  weary  hunter  seen 

In  the  lone  twilight  glen — the  moonlight  gleam 

Falls  tenderly  on  her  beseeching  face. 

Like  th^  halo  of  expiring  saint,  she  seems 

Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  water-top. 

As  to  enjoy  once  more  that  light  belov'd; 

And  tremulously  mov'd  her  soundless  lips 

As  syllabling  the  name  of  Vortimer ; 

Then  deep  she  sank,  and  quiet  the  cold  stream, 

Unconscious  of  it's  guilt,  went  eddying  on. 

And  look'd  up  lovely  to  the  gazing  moon.' — p.  80. 

We  pass  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  episode;  Vortimer 
comes  too  late  to  the  spot  from  which  Lilian  had  been  taken,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  nighty  her  body  floats  down  the  stream  and  he 
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drags  it  to  the  shore.  His  feelings  are  well  described  while  he  sits 
M'ith  the  body  in  his  arms^  haunted  by  the  miserable  presentiment 
that  it  is  the  body  of  Lilian ;  and  die  dread  with  which  he  shrinks 
from  the  near  approach  of  light  after  so  devoutly  desiring  it,  pray- 
ing to  be  relieved  iirom  doubt  while  it  was  dark,  and  shuddering  at  • 
the  certainty  when  the  morning  was  breaking,  is  very  natural. 

From  Vortimer  and  Lilian  the  poet  returns  to  the  Saxon  fleet, . 
and  rapidly  traces  the  voyage  down  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Isle  of 
Tbanet.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  Kent  were  encamped  the  Bri- 
tons under  Samor,  pining  already  for  the  soft  luxuries  of  peace, 
and  sustained  only  by  the  example  and  spirit  of  their  leader.  The 
first  measure  of  the  wily  Hengist  is  an  offer  to  retire  from  the 
island  on  permission  to  sell  Kent  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  offer, 
in  spite  of  a  noble  and  indignant  harangue  from  Samor,  the  Bri- 
tons accept,  and  agree  to  ratify  the  compact  at  a  solemn  festival. 
This  was  that  deadly  feast  at  Stonehenge,  and  Mr.  Mil  man  pre- 
pares our  minds  for  it  by  a  very  spirited  imitation  of  the  closing 
lines  of  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics,  with  which  every  scholar  is 
familiar.  We  lament  that  our  limits  forbid  our  transferring  it  en- 
tire to  these  pages. 

The  festival  on  the  plains  of  Sarum  is  ushered  in  with  becoming 
flplendour,  and  cheerfulness  of  poetry,  which  contrasts  very  well 
mth  the  tremendous  bodings  that  closed  the  last  book. 

*  The  laughing  skies 
Look  bright,  oh  Britain,  on  thy  liour  of  bliss. 
In  sunshine  fair  the  blithe  and  bounteous  May 
0*er  hill  and  vale  goes  dancing — blooming  flowers 
Under  her  wanton  feet  their  dewy  bells 
Shake  joyOus :  clouds  of  fragrance  round  her  float. 
City  to  city  cries,  and  town  to  town 
Wafting  glad  tidings :  wide  their  flower-hung  gates. 
Throw  back  the  churches,  resonant  with  pomp 
Of  priests  and  people,  to  the  Lord  their  prayers 
Pouring,  the  richest  incense  of  pure  hearts. 
With  garland  and  with  song  the  maids  go  forth, 
And  mingle  with  the  iron  ranks  of  war 
Their  forms  of  melting  softness;  gentle  gales 
Blow  music  o'er  the  festal  land,  from  harp, 
And  meiTy  rebeck,  till  the  floating  air 
Seem  harmony  ;  still  all  fierce  sounds  of  war ; 
No  breath  within  the  clarion's  brazen  throat ; 
Sofl  slumber  in  the  war-steed's  drooping  mane.' — p.  107. 

With  the  same  brilliancy  Mr.  Milman  paints  the  long  pro- 
cession, the  gorgeous  feast,  and  the  eminent  among  the  nobility 
and  warriors  of  both  nations  who  graced  it;  he  brings  to  notice, 
we  think^  with  great  happiness,  the  thoughtless  exultation  of  a 
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whole  people,  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  past  ills,  and  past  causes 
of  hatred,  the  greedy  welcome  given  to  the  returning  peace.  The 
giddy  curiosity  too  of  the  females  and  children  form  no  uninterest- 
ing feature  in  this  bu^  picture.  So  far  all  the  colours  are  glowing 
and  gay :  they  become  more  sombre  as  the  poet  paints  the  fall  of 
evening,  the  spectators  returning  from  the  feast  in  long  lines,  and 
small  parties  recounting  the  pleasures  of  the  day ;  the  picture  still 
darkens  as  we  see  women  watching  late  for  their  lords  return, 
children  worn  out  with  waiting  and  composed  to  rest,  maidens  in- 
wardly chiding  the  delay  of  their  lovers;  night  falls,  and  one  long 
and  lonely  blast  of  a  single  horn  is  heard  from  the  plain;  the 
weary  women  start  at  the  signal  of  the  return,  forms  are  seen  in  the 
gloom  entering  the  gates,  they  preserve  a  dismal  silence ;  each  wife 
is  looking  for  her  husband,  each  maid  for  her  lover,  but  they  see 
none  but  Saxons — Saxons  still ;  and  at  last  their  bloody  knives 
uplifted  reveal  the  whole  dreadful  secret.  Here  the  poet  judi- 
ciously breaks  off — the  plunder,  the  murder,  the  rape  that  ensued 
would  have  been  a  common-place  consummation  to  such  a  picture 
-^he  has  done  more  wisely ;  for  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  feast,  the 
richness  of  music,  the  sumptuousness  of  habiliments,  the  splendour 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  the  bands  of  bright  and  manly  forms  assem- 
bled; for  all  the  glowing  pride  of  the  day,  and  all  the  tender 
thoughts  of  the  evening,  he  exhibits  to  us  in  the  heavy  darkness  of 
midnight, 

*  On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.     Wan  light. 
From  dim  decaying  firebrand  in  his  grasp, 
Feebly  with  gleam  inconstant  shews  his  mien 
Hopeless,  too  haughty  to  despair.     His  eye, 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  wandering  round, 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing;  rent 
His  robe-s  rich  splendour  ;  and  his  ponderous  arm 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declin'd, 
Pears  token  of  rude  strife/ — p.  110. 

Sampr  wa^  that  sole  survivor — stunned  and  bewildered  for  the 
moment  by  the  harrowing  scene  which  he  had  so  miraculously 
passed  unhurt.  Wjthin  the  mystefious  ring  of  Stonehenge  he  lies 
down  and  collect^  hi^  thoughts;  breathing  his  soul  in  prayer  he  so- 
lemnly devotes  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  waging 
of  interminable  war  against  the  Saxons.  His  heart  then  turns  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  he  hurries  homeward — here  too  the  hand  of 
fate  was  heavy  on  him ;  he  sees  the  White  Horse  baiuier  floating  on 
the  walls  of  the  Bright  City — his  palace  plundered,  his  vinfe  and 
children  all  gone ;  and  from  a  dying  daughter  he  learns  the  whole 
dismal  tragedy.  *  Mr.  Milman,  as  usual,  has  sunk  much  below  him- 
self ip.the  unreasonable  speech  of  this  expiring  child;  but  he  rises 
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to  his  proper  level  in  the  complete  desolation,  the  undaunted  bearings 
the  tender  heart,  the  pious  resignation  of  his  hero.  Samor  buries 
his  daughter  on  the  margin  of  the  Severn, 

*  clos'd  that  mournful  office,  nearing  fast 

Is  heard  a  dash  oi  oars,  and  at  his  side 
Forth  leap'd  an  armed  Saxon,  with  rais'd  arm 
Menacing — but  Samor  down  with  scornful  strength 
The  grim  intruder  dash'd  to  earth,  and  fix'd 
His  stern  heel  on  his  neck,  and  stood  in  act 
The  life  to  trample  from  the  gasping  trunk. 
Sudden  withdrawn  his  angry  tread,  he  spake — 
**  Thee  first  of  Saxon  race,  thee  last,  this  arm 
Spares,  not  of  milky  mercy,  but  as  meet 
To  minister  my  purpose;  go  unscath'd 
And  tell  to  Hengist,  tell  thy  Lord — who  robs 
The  lion's  den,  should  chain  the  lion  first — 
Add,  Samor  is  abroad!" — Then  to  the  boat 
He  sprang,  and  pass'd  to  Severn's  western  shore/ — p.  130. 
With  this  extract,  which  sets  the  hero  forward  upon  his  glorious 
task,  we  close  our  analysis  of  the  poem.     To  pursue  it  at  the  length, 
which  we  have  hitherto  allowed  ourselves,  would  be  to  trespass  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  and  we  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  substantial  purposes  of  criticism  cannot  be  answered  by 
running  over  it  in  a  more  superficial  manner.     The  progress,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  already  made  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an 
adequate  conception  of  tbe  whole  poem,  though  we  are  bound  to 
state,  injustice  both  to  the  public  and  Mr.  Milman,  that  the  open- 
ing books  are  much  the  least  interesting  of  all,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  characters  and  the  story.     The  detailed  remarks  too,  which  we 
have  made  with  friendly,  but  entire  freedom,  while  they  will  establish, 
we  would  hope,  some  general  principles  of  criticism,  will  sufficiently 
apprise  our  readers  of  the  judgment  which  we  are  disposed  to  pass 
on  the  poem.     After  so  much  censure  it  would  be  idle  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  linqualified  approbation;  but  we  thank  Mr.  Milman 
sincerely  for  much  pleasure.     There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  book, 
which  does  not  testify  that  he  is  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 
Every  one  of  them  exhibits  some  beautiful  expression,  some  pathe- 
tic turn,  some  original  thought,  or  some  striking  image.     This  is 
Mr.  Milman*s  praise,  and  we  bestow  it  on  him  gladly  ;  but  after  all, 
if  his  ambition  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  this  will  be  but  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  for  all  these  things  do  not  suffice  to  make  a  good  poem. 
Samor  is  not  a  good  poem,  and  we  are  less  confident  now,  than 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  its  author  ever  will  produce  one,  be- 
cause he  is  now  much  older,  and  we  fear,  more  hardened  in  unre 
pented  error. 

His  faults  are  numerous  and  important;  the  parts  of  the  poem 
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are  not  enough  blended  together,  but  each  book  seems  more 
like  an  independent  episode  than  a  necessary  link  in  a  continuous  nar- 
ration :  the  action  is  too  much  frittered  away  in  preparation,  the 
mediae  res  too  long  delayed  ;  probability  in  time,  place  and  evedt 
too  little  regarded;  too  much  is  borrowed  from  the  stores  of 
others ;  we  trace  from  ancients  and  moderns  single  phrases,  whole 
lines,  long  passages,  ^entire  incidents,  the  most  important  charac- 
ters. But  all  these  faults,  heavy  as  they  are,  w^e  forbear  to  insist 
on,  for  they  are  all  swallowed  up  by  one  leviathan,  which  demands 
the  whole  of  the  little  space  now  left  us. 

When  Mr.  Milman  was  last  before  us,  we  were  not  slow  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  praise^  which  he  did  indeed  so  amply  merit,  but 
we  then  remarked  on  the  faults  of  his  style.  Poets  perhaps  feel  a 
pride  in  rejecting  the  admonitions  of  critics;  and  Mr.  Milman  has 
exceeded  himself  on  the  present  occasion  in  the  exuberant  defects 
of  his  own  manner.  We  desire  not  to  be  considered  as  exaggerat- 
ing our  expressions  beyond  our  sober  conviction,  or  merely  framing 
a  pointed  period,  when  we  say  that  in  this  respect  Samor  exhibits 
all  that  is  affected  in  language,  strange  even  to  solecism  in  usage, 
involved  in  construction,  and  meretricious  in  ornament. »  We  have 
really  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  the  commonest 
idea  from  the  labyrinth  of  words  in  which  it  is  lost.  Mr.  Milman 
may  be,  we  are  sure  that  he  is,  gifted  with  unusual  powers,  but 
this  fault  is  a  weight,  that  might  over-burthen  and  keep  down  the 
pinions  of  an  eagle  :  while  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts  is  such 
as  it  now  is,  he  never  can  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  true  poet 
Fashion  may  give  his  writings  a  short-lived  currency  now,  and  the 
curious  critic  dwell  on  his  scattered  beauties  hereafter,  but  he  never 
will,  we  are  morally  sure,  pass  in  ora  hominum,  and  become,  like 
the  real  poet,  more  read  and  more  loved  in  each  succeeding  age. 
These  are  predictions  which  he  may  disbelieve,  or  disregard,  con- 
tent with  that  reputation  for  talent  which  he  has  already  secured ; 
but  the  laws  of  criticism  are  not  conventional ;  if  they  were,  talent 
might  trample  on  them  ;  they  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  we  only 
the  expounders  of  them .  The  laws,  therefore,  are  unerring,  and  we, 
in  our  department,  take  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  error  by  constant 
reference  to  the  great  high-priests,  who  have  most  successfully  and 
zealously  ministered  at  her  altar.  Mr.  Milman  may  safely  perhaps 
deny  our  jurisdiction;  let  him  then  appeal  to  Homer,  to  Virgil,  and 
to  Milton,  by  whom  we  are  wilfing  to  be  corrected.  He  will  find 
in  them  as  much  richness  and  variety,  as  much  ornament  as  in 
Samor ;  but  he  will  find  in  them  (what  will  be  sought  in  vain  in 
Samor)  a  grand  simplicity  pervading  and  harmonizing  the  whole, 
an  agreement  of  the  language  with  the  thought,  a  freedom  from, 
strain  and  labour  ;  every  thing  flowing  as  of  course  and  incident  to 
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the  train  of  ideaS)  nothing  appended  for  shew  and  supererogation ; 
he  will  find  an  uniform  dignity  displaying  itself  by  constant  self-pos- 
session and  facility,  which  puts  the  reader's  mind  in  a  state  of  com- 
placent assurance  that  the  poet  is  equal  to  his  task,  and  will  not 
sink  under  any  difficulty,  a  dignity  which  is  felt  rather  insensibly  and 
gradually,  and  every  where,  than  instantaneously,  or  in  any  particu- 
lar part. 


Art.  IV. — The  Life  of  Robert  Fultorik     By  his  friend  Cadwal- 
lader  D.  Colden.     Comprising  some  Account  of  the  Invention, 
Progress,  and  Establishment  of  Sfeam-  Boats ;  of  Improvements 
in  the  Construction  and  Navigation  of  Canals,  6^c.   New  York. 
1817.     Large  8vo.     pp.  371. 
A  LTHOUGH  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  give  us  credit  for 
■^^  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  our  transatlantic  brethren, 
yet  we  can  honestly  assure  them  that  we  were  not  quite  prepared  for 
such  a  sally  as  this  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  Esq.  before  *  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York.* 

*  We  cannot  think,*  he  says,  *  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  an  undue 
partiality  if  we  say  that  there  cannot  be  found,  on  the  records  of  dcr 
parted  worth,  the  name  of  aperson  to  whose  individual  exertions  man- 
iind  are  more  indebted  than  they  are  to  the  late  Robert  Fulton.' — p.  2. 

No; — no  *  partiality'  at  all.  Our  only  doubt  is  whether  it  will 
not  yet  be  some  time  before  the  paramount  claim  of  this  ^  prime 
of  men'  to  the  *  gratitude  of  the  human  race,'  be  universally  ac- 
knowledged; since  we  find  (in  the  same  volume)  the  ^  New  York 
Historical  Society'  contending  to  raise  four  or  five  of  his  country- 
men to  a  sphere  of  collateral  glory. 

*  The  patron — the  inventor,  (of  steam-boats,)  are  no  more.  But  the 
names  of  Livingstone  and  Fulton,  dear  to  fame,  shall  be  engraven  on 
a  monument  sacred  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  There  generations 
yet  unborn  shall  read, 

Godfrey*  taught  seamen  to  interrogate 
With  steady  gaze,  tho'  tempest-tost,  the  sun. 
And  from  bis  beam  true  oracle  obtain. 
Franklin,  dread  thunder-bolts,  with  daring  hand, 
Seiz'd,  and  averted  their  destructive  stroke 
From  the  protected  dwellings  of  mankind. 
Fulton  by  flame  compell'd  the  angry  sea, 
To  vapour  rarefied,  his  bark  to  drive 
In  triumph  proud  thro'  the  loud  sounding  surge. 

*  This  invention  is  spreading  fast  in  the  civilized  world ;  and  though 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Logan,  we  think,  as  obscure  as  Godfrey  himself,  claimed  for 
tlie  latter  the  invention  of  the  Iladley's  quadrant ! — two  years  after  the  description  of  it 
bad,  as  he  says,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactious. 
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excluded  as  yet  from  Russia,  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  that  vast 
empire.  A  bird  batched  on  the  Hudson  will  soon  people  the  floods  of 
the  Wolga,  and  cygnets  descended  from  an  American  swan  glide  along 
the  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Then  the  hoary  genius  of  Asia,  high 
throned  on  the  peaks  of  Caucasus,  his  moist  eye  glistening  while  it 
glances  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Jerusalem,  and  Palmyra, 
shall  bow  with  grateful  reverence  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  this  western 
world/— p.  368. 

With  this  genuine  burst  of  native  eloquence,  (in  whicli  the  modest 
simplicity  of  the  prose  is  so  beautifully  set  off  by  the  fervid  wild- 
ness  of  the  poetry,)  we  shall  not  meddle  further  than  to  observe  that 
we  are  almost  malicious  enough  to  wish  the  *  daring'  Benjamin 
were  alive  to  see  with  what  little  ceremony  his  admiring  countrymen 
have  dove- tailed  him  in  between  two  worthies,  one  of  whom  be  has 
himself  designated,  in  his  correspondence,  as  a  most  dogmatical, 
overbearing,  and  disagreeable  fellow,  who  gave  himself  airs  because 
he  had  acauired  a  smattering  of  mathematics ;  the  other,  a  man  of 
very  humble  claims  to  genius,  possessing  just  talent  enough  to  apply 
the  inventions  of  others  to  his  own  purposes ;  and,  in  such  applica- 
tion, not  always  actuated  by  the  most  honourable  principles. 

Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  enter  into  the  unimportant  his- 
tory of  a  man  of  whom  his  friend  and  biographer  confesses  that  he 
can  find  nothing  material  to  record,  from  the  first  year  of  his  life  to 
the  fortieth. — In  fact,  we  should  not  have  called  their  attention  to 
the  work  at  all,  were  it  not  that  the  character  of  this  country  is,  in 
some  measure,  affected  by  the  disingenuity  of  the  writer.  Omitting, 
therefore,  the  topics  which  more  immediately  interest  the  people  of 
America,  we  shall  confine  the  few  observations  for  which  we  can 
find  leisure,  to  the  two  subjects  which  bring  us  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Fulton — torpedos  and  steam-boats. 

After  some  common-place  whining  about  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  the  necessity  which  the  United  States  would  be  under  of 

*  establishing  a  navy,'  Mr.  Fulton,  we  are  informed,  began  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  to  find  out  the  means  of  destroying  *  such  en-^ 
gines  of  oppression,'  as  he  considered  ships  of  war  to  be :  and  *  out 
of  these  enlarged  and  philanthropic  views  and  reflections  (exclaims 
his  biographer)  grew  Mr.  Fulton's  inventions  for  sub-marine  navi- 
gation and  exphosious'!     There  is  no  disputing  about  taste:  This 

*  philanthropic'  gentleman,  who  speaks  with  such  horror  of  ships  of 
war,  (they  are,  to  be  sure,  British  ships  of  war,)  dwells  with  the  most 
complacent  feelings  on  the  construction  and  employment  of  those 
infernal  machines,  *  against  which  no  human  foresight  can  guard.' 
They  are  (he  says)  *  useful  and  honourable  amusements,  and  the 
most  rational  source  of  my  happiness.' 

Mr.  Fulton's  engine,  that  was,  in  his  own  words,  ^  to  blow  a 
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whole  ship's  company  into  the  air/  was  called  a  torpedo  or  nauti- 
lus;  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  chest  containing  a  certain  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  which,  hy  means  of  some  clock  machinery,  might  be 
ignited  at  a  given  time  under  water,  and,  being  placed  under  a  ship's 
bottom,  destroy  her  by  the  explosion.  Such  an  application  of  gun- 
powder was  no  new  invention.  Before  the  name  of  Fulton  was  ever 
heard  of,  the  effect  of  exploding  gunpowder  under  water  was  well 
known ;  and  one  Bushnell  had  made  several  attempts  to  apply  it  as 
the  means  of  hostility  during  the  American  revolutionary  war — but 
unsuccessfully.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  like  the  scheme  of  children 
to  catch  swallows  by  applying  salt  to  their  tails. 

Mr.  Fulton  offered  his  invention,  first  to  tlie  French  Directory, 
but  they  rejected  it:  then,  to  the  Dutch  government,  but  the  Dutch 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Meanwhile  Buonaparte  became. 
First  Consul,  and  Mr.  Fulton  hastened  to  address  his  proposals  to 
that  great  man :  this  succinct  mode  of  murder  en  masse  suited  his 
trauchant  genius;  and  accordingly  citizens  Volney,  Monge,  and  La 
Place  were  appointed  to  examine  the  plan.  ^Fhe  result  was,  that 
Mr.  Fulton  was  sent  to  Brest,  under  a  promise  of  destroying  our 
blockading  squadron,  btit  did  nothing ;  he  was  then  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  French  government  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  ^  the  French  minis- 
ters shewed  a  disposition  not  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  Mr. 
Fulton.' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  a  circumstance  here  which  has  un- 
luckily escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cadwallader  Golden.  Ful- 
ton had  been  treated  in  this  country  with  unreserved  confidence 
and  kindness;  he  had  been  permitted  to  reside  at  Birmingham  for 
eighteen  months ;  and  he  had  received  patents  for  various  pieces  of 
useful  machinery.  With  these  in  his  pocket  he  hastens  to  France, 
where  he  meets  with  nothing  but  contempt  and  insult;  in  spite  of 
which  he  perseveres,  with  a  degree  of  humility  worthy  of  Joel  Bar- 
low himself,  to  press  his  services  on  the  French,  and  beg  that  he 
may  be  graciously  allowed  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  England. 

*  Through  the  whole  season  of  1810/  says  his  delighted  biographer, 
*  did  Mr.  Fulton  watch  the  English  sjiips  off  Brest;  but  though  some  of 
tbem  daily  approached,  yet  none  came  so  near  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
effect  of  his  attempts.  In  one  instance  he  came  near  a  British  74,  hyt 
she  changed  her  position  just  in  time  to  save  herself  from  being  blown 
into  the  air/-— p.  4. 

Finding  himself  thus  slighted  in  France,  and  in  Holland,  he 
seems  at  length  to  have  recollected  an  old  intimacy  (which  com- 
menced on  some  canal  scheme)  with  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
contrived  to  apprize  this  second  Roger  Bacon  of  his  formidable  in- 
vention.    Mystery  and  paradox  never  failed  to  throw  a  spell  round 
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Lord  Stanhope.  He  spoke  with  awful  forebodings,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  the  sub-marine  preparations  which  were  to  blow  the 
Englisli  fleet  to  atoms,  without  the  possibility  of  its  offering  the 
least  resistance— of  an  avatar  of  Archimedes  in  the  shape  of  an 
American  engineer,  &c. ;  the  result  of  ail  which  was,  if  we  are  to 
credit  Mr.  Cadwallader  Golden,  ^  a  communication  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  Mr.  Fulton,  which  had  for  its  object  to  deprive  France  of 
the  benefit  of  his  invention  and  services,  (which,  be  it  observed,  had 
been  already  rejected,)  and  give  England  the  advantage  of  them,  by 
inducing  him  to  withdraw  from  France.'  ^  Many  have  thought,'  says 
his  biographer,  '  that  consistency  and  morality  did  not  leave  Mr. 
Fulton  at  liberty  to  listen  to  these  proposals;'  but  this  only  proves 
that  these  scrupulous  reasoners  entered  very  little  into  the  sublime 
views  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fulton — /re,  good  man, 
was  ^  persuaded  that  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  if  rightly  con- 
sidered, would  not  only  be  pronounced  excusable,  but  justifiable, 
and  even  meritorious ;'  for  he  actually  hoped  that,-  by  England's 
adopting  his  infernal  machines,  she  would  work  out  her  own  destruc- 
tion, and  thus  an  end  would  eventually  be  put  ^  to  that  maritime 
superiority  with  which  they  were  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the 
eastern  world.'  Such  pure  and  patriotic  motives  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  eanonize  Mr.  Fulton  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
bis  conscientious  and  consistent  friend  Cadwallader  might  therefore 
have  spared  his  apology.  But  such  was  the  *  advantage'  to  be  con- 
ferred on  England ! 

We  remember  how  greatly  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville 
were  ridiculed  in  the  op  position  journals  for  the  supposed  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Catamaran  expedition,  as  the  trial  of  Fulton's 
machines  against  the  Boulogne  flotilla  was  called.  It  now  appears 
that  it  was  a  legacy  left  to  them  by  their  predecessors  in  oflice,  and 
so  left  as  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  a  moment;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  when  a  projector  is  once  fairly  fastened  upon  a  patron,  and 
more  especially  if  that  patron  be  a  minister,  he  clings  to  him  like  t  ^ 
leech. 

Lord  St.  Vincent,  however,  appears  to  have  set  his  face  against 
this  unworthy  mode  of  warfare;  feeling,  as  we  believe  every  British 
officer  would  feel,  that,  setting  aside  the  intent,  such  devices  were 
for  the  weak,  and  not  for  the  strong.  Fulton  says,  *  I  explained  to 
him  a  torpedo :  he  reflected  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  "  Pitt 
was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  existed  to  encourage  a  mode  of  war 
which  they  who  commanded  the  seas  did  not  want;"'  but  Mr.  Ful- 
ton soon  found  that  *  Pitt'  was  no  such  fool.  To  satisfy  his  noby 
relation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  appointed,  it  is  true,  a  com- 
mission to  examine  Mr.  Fulton's  prefects.  It  consisted  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Sir  Home  Popham,  Major  Con- 
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greve,  and  Mr.  Joho  Rennie.  'Friend  Cadwaliflder'  complains 
tfalut  many  weeks  passed  before  Mr.  Fu)ton  could  prevail  upon  tbeni 
to  do  any  things  and,  finally,  that  when  they  met,  without  calling  on 
him  for  any  explanation,  they  reported  against  the  marine  bpat  as 
being  impracticable.  Now  this  we  know  to  be  fa)i>e.  The  com- 
missioners never  saw  Fulton,  never  knew  any  thing  of  Fulton ; — a 
packet  of  sealed  papers  and  drawings  were  sent  to  them  as  coming 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Francis,  and  on  these  documents  alone 
tfaey  delivered,  as  they  were  desired  to  do,  and  as  all  who  know 
them  personally  or  by  reputation  will  readily  admit  they  would  do, 
a  sound  and  honest'opinion. 

We  now  find  that,  *  in  the  first  interview  which  Mr.  Fulton  had 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,'the  latter  cgndemned  the  torpedo 
without  a  moment's  consideration.'  In  his  own  mind  we  dare  say 
he  did  condemn  it,  as  every  man  of  sense  atid  honour  would ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  deference  to  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  proprietor  into  this  country,  he  did  not  object  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  making  a  harmless  experiment  on  the 
powers  of  his  machine.  He  was  accordingly  allowed  to  operate  on 
an  old  Danish  brig  in  Walmer  Roads ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Home  Popham  and  two  boats'  crews^  succeeded,  after  an  unre- 
.  fisted  attack  of  two  days,  in  blowing  up  this  poor  old  carcass. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  stated  by  the  author,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville  entered  into  any  engagement  with  him;  and  therefore 
*  Lord  Grenville  and  his  cabinet'  could  not  be  un^^illing  '  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  which  their  predecessors  had  made.'  Indeed,  so  far 
firom  any  ^  engiEigement'  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  his 
biographer  himself  says,  that  *  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should, 
for  a  considerable  reward,  suppress  his  inventions,  so  that  they  might 
be  buried,  and  that  neither  his  own  country  nor  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  derive  from  them  those  advantages  which  he  thought 
they  would  afford,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  overture.' 

The  tone  of  humanity  and  justice,  adopted  by  this  vagrant  adven* 
tarer  is  quite  intolerable.  Having  failed  in  selling  his  infernal  ma* 
chines,  first  to  the  French,  next  to  the  Dutch,  and  lastly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, he  sets  himself  to  prove,  in  a  high  stream  of  nioral  pathos,  that 
^  blowing  up  ships  of  war  (so  as  not  to  leave  a  man  to  relate  the 
dreadful  catastrophe)  are  humane  experiments !'  We  ought  not  to 
wonder,  after  this,  perhaps,  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Fulton  has  sur- 
vived in  America  as  that  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  consistent 
man,  especially  as  Mr.  Cadwallader  Golden  has  materially  sup- 
ported his  claim  to  it  by  the  gratuitous  insertion  of  two  documents ; 
the  first,  addressed  to  Lord  Melville  in  1804,  iu  which,  speaking  of 
die  *  tyrannic  principles  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  set  himself  above 
all  law^'  Mr.  Fulton  adds,  ^  he  is  therefore  in  that  state  which  Lord 
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Somers  compares  to  that  of  a  wild  beast^  unrestraiiiied  by  any  mlt^ 
and  he  should  be  hunted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind.  This  how- 
ever is  the  business  of  Frenchmen :  with  regard  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  they  can  only  hold  him  in  governable  limits  by  fencing  him 
round  with  bayonets/  The  second,  written  in  1810,  and  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which,  after  earnestly  re- 
commending the  adoption  of  the  *  torpedo  system'  by  France,  he 
thus  proceeds — *  then  the  Emperor  of  France  (the  ^  wild  beast'  just 
mentioned)  would  have  a  noble  opportunity  to  display  a  magnani- 
mity of  soul,  a  goodness  of  heart,  which  would  add  lustre  to  his 
great  actions,  and  secure  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.' 

It  is  not  however  the  invention  of  the  torpedo  system  that  has 
enrolled  the  name  of  Fulton  as  the  third  in  the  list  of  transatlantic 
worthies,  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  ^  establishment  of  navigation  by 
steam,  for  which,'  says  his  biographer,  *  we  and  all  the  world  are 
indebted  to  him/  This  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  a  lettei'  from 
Lord  Stanhope,  dated  in  1 7{)S,  in  answer  to  one  *  respecting  the 
moving  of  ships  by  the  means  of  steam ;'  which  however  appears  to 
be  nothing  new  to  his  lordship,  for  he  observes — '  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  made  important  discoveries/  But  the  fact  is,  that 
neither  Mr.  Fulton  nor  Lord  Stanhope  has  the  slightest  pretension 
to  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  propelling  boats  by  steam ;  seve- 
ral attempts,  and  successful  ones  too,  having  been  made  many  years 
before  either  of  them  had  thought  of  the  subject.  Fulton,  though 
considered  by  those  of  his  own  profession,  in  this  country,  as  a  per- 
son of  very  slender  abilities,  yet  possessed  sufficient  shrewdness  to 
avail  himself  of  the  invention  of  another,  and  did  not  want  the  talent 
occasionally  to  improve  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  had  con- 
ceived any  distinct  idea  of  rendering  practicable  the  navigation  of 
boats  by  steam  in  1793,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
it  in  his  treatise  on  ^  Canal  Navigation,'  published  in  London  in 
J  796,  in  which  all  sorts  of  boats  and  locks,  and  levels  and  inclined 
planes,  and  every  aid  that  could  be  devised  for  *  water  communi- 
cation,'are  detailed  with  wearisome  minuteness; — but  in  which  we 
do  not  find  a  single  hint  to  shew  that  the  power  of  steam,  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  boat,  had  ever  entered  his  imagination — though  the 
preface,  which  is  always  the  part  of  a  book  last  written,  certainly 
notices  his  having  had  some  ^  communication'  with  Lord  Stanhope 
on  the  practicability  of  navigating  vessels  by  steam. 

lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  *  communication'  was  from 
and  not  to  Lord  Stanhope,  as  his  lordship  had  for  two  or  three 
years  before  the  publication  of  Fulton's  book  been  occupied  in 
experiments  with  a  steuni-boat  in  the  Greenland  dock.  But 
the  idea,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  originate  with  him.     Patrick 
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'Miller,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  had  published  a  book  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1 7B7>  containing  experiments  made  by  him  on 
triple-vessels,  and  the  application  of  wheels  to  work  them  on  canals, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  the  trials  he  had  made  of  working 
the  wheels  by  cranks,  he  observes  *  when  the  movement  of  the 
wheel  comes  to  be  aided  by  mechanical  powers,  so  as  to  accelerate 
its  revolutions,  the  before- mentioned  rate  of  the  vessel  (three  and 
four  miles  an  hour)  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  used.  / 
have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Me  steam-engine 
may  be  applied  to  work  the  wheels,  so  as  to  give  them  a  quicker 
motion,  and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the  ship.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  the  result,  if 
favourable,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  public'  That  Lord  Stan- 
hope should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  work  in  1 793,  is  not  very 
probable ;  and  still  less  so  tliat  Mr.  Livingstone  should  not  have 
heard  of  it  in  1803,  when  Mr.  Fulton^  in  conjunction  with  that  gen- 
tleman, is  said  to  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  Seine;  for« 
Mr.  Miller  had  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  General  Washing- 
t(>n.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  other  proofs  that  Mr.  Fulton  has 
not  the  slightest  claim  to  the  invention  of  applying  either  steam  or 
wheels  to  the  propelling  of  boats.  Mr.  Miller,  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  set  about  the  construction  of  a  model 
•of  a  boat  with  its  engine,  which  model  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
possession  of  his  son.  He  also  constructed  a  double-boat  with  a 
wheel  in  the  centre,  (the  plan  to  which  we  are  now  returning,)  and 
ibis  boat  made  a  safe  passage  to  Sweden  and  back  in  the  year  1 789* 

Though  Mr.  Miller  did  not  succeed  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  yet 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Symington,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  superintend  and  conduct  bis  experiments,  was  so 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  employing  steam  and  wheels  in 
canal  navigation,  that  he  submitted  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  the 
present  Lord  Dundas,  whb  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  ena- 
bled him,  by  advances  of  money,  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  A 
boat,  with  a  steam-engine,  was  accordingly  built  and  navigated  on 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  fully  answered  the  expectations  that 
bad  been  formed  of  it ;  but  the  canal  not  being  sufficiently  wide  to 
allow  of  its  working  freely,  and  the  great  undulation,  occasioned  by 
the  water-wheels,  injuring  the  banks,  it  was  laid  aside. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Ftillon,  who  happened  to  be  travel- 
ling in  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Symington,  examined  his  boat,  and 
»aw  it  work.  Mr.  Fulton  also  learned  from  him  the  objection  made 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  tlie  canal;  on  which  he  ob- 
served that  this  objection  would  not  apply  to  the  wide  rivers  of 
America.  It  was  two  years  after  this  that  the  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Livingstone  and  himself  on  the  Seine ;  and  many  years 

after 
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after  the  latter  period  that  he  ordered  an  engine  to  be  constructed 
by  Bolton  and  Watt,  which  should  be  applicable  to  a  boat.  This, 
when  finished;  was  sent  out  to  America,  and  was  the  first  engine 
used  with  success  for  this  purpose  on  the  Hudson,  in  1B07-  The 
description  of  the  astonishment  created  by  the  appearapce  and  pro- 
gressive motion  of  this  ignivomous  '  monster'  on  the  l/vater,  is  inte- 
resting and  amusing. 

'  She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance,  from  other  vessels  which  were 
navigating  the  river,  when  she  was  making  her  passage.  The  first  steam 
boats,  as  others  yet  do,  used  dry  pine  wood  for  fuel,  which  sends  forth 
a  column  of  ignited  vapour  many  feet  above  the  flue,  and  whenever  the 
fire  is  stirred,  a  galaxy  of  sparks  fly  off,  and  in  the  night  have  a  very 
brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance.  This  uncommon  light  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  crews  of  other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  and 
tide  were  adverse  to  its  approach,  they  saw  with  astonishment  that  it 
was  rapidly  coming  towards  them  ;  and  when  it  came  so  near  as  that  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were  heard,  the  crews  (if  what  was 
said  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  be  true)  in  some  instances  shrunk  be- 
neath their  decks  from  the  terrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to  go  on 
shore,  while  others  prostrated  themselves,  and  besought  Providence  to 
protect  them  from  the  approaches  of  the  horrible  monster,  which  was 
marching  on  the  tides  and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited.' 
—p.  172, 173. 

We  understand,  however,  that  eleven  years  before  this  period,  Mr. 
Livingstone  had  made  some  attempts  on  the  Hudson  to  build  i 
steam- boat,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nes- 
bet,  who  went  from  this  country  to  America,  endeavoured  to  con- 
struct an  engine,  which,  however,  was  found  incapable  of  driving 
the  boat  through  the  water.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Brunei,  then 
a  very  yoqng  man,  was  associated  with  the  projectors  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

But  the  real  truth,  as  we  have  said,  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Fulton, 
nor  Lord  Stanhope,  nor  even  Patrick  Miller,  has  any  claim  either  to 
the  invention  of  applying  a  steam-engine  to  a  boat,  or  the  appara- 
tus of  wheels  or  other  machinery  to  propel  her  through  the  water. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  very  humble  treatise,  printed  in  London  in 
the  year  1737,  the  title  of  which  is,  ^  Description  and  Draught  of  a 
new-invented  machine,  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships,  out  of  or  into 
any  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm:  for 
which  his  Majesty,  George  II.,  has  granted  letters-patent  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  author,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  By  Jon  A- 
TH  AN  Hulls.'  The  '  draught'  prefixed  is  a  plate  of  a  stout  boat, 
with  a  chiumey  (as  at  present)  smoking,  a  pair  of  wheels  rigged  out 
over  each  side  of  the  stern,  moved  by  means  of  ropes  passing  rouud 
their  outer  rims;  and  to  the  axis  of  these  wheels  are  fixed  six  pad- 
dles to  propel  the  boat.     From  the  stern  of  the  boat,  a  tow-line 
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passes  to  the  foremast  of  a  two-decker^  which  the  boat  thus  tows 
through  the  water. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  number  of  theorems  respecting  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  together  with 
their  demonstrations^  It  describes  the  rude  steam-engine  as  used  at 
that  time ;  and  thus  concludes :  '  Lastly,  the  atmosphere,  being  of  a 
great  weight  and  striving  to  get  in  where  there  is  a  vacuum,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  how  this  vacuum  is  made,  and  in  what  manner 
this  force  is  applied  to  drive  the  machine.  In  some  convenient  part 
of  the  tow-boat  there  is  placed  a  vessel  about  two- thirds  full  of 
water,  with  the  top  close  shut;  this  vessel  being  kept  boiling,  rare- 
fies the  water  into  a  steam ;  this  steam  being  conve)'ed  through  a 
large  pipe  into  a  cylindrical  vessel,  and  there  condensed,  makes  a 
vacuum,  which  causes  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to  press  on  this 
vessel,  and  so  presses  down  a  piston  that  is  fitted  into  this  cylindrical 
vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  hi  Mr.  Newcomen's  engine,'*  with 
which  he  raises  water  by  fire.*  And  he  thus  concludes — '  the  scheme 
1  now  o&tr  is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged  will  be  useful.'  After 
this  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  to  whom  the  invention  of 
the  steam-boat  is  due — Jonathan  Hulls  is  the  person. 

That  Mr.  Fulton  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  steam-engine  to. the  navigation  of  boats,  is  beyond  all 
"question:  but  while  we  cheerfully  admit  his  merits  in  this  respect, 
we  conceive  him  entitled  to  none  whatever  for  his  various  schemes 
for  iron  bridges,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  which  were  all  previously  in 
use  in  England,  and  to  which  country  the  invention  of  them  exclu- 
Bively  belongs.  The  first  iron  bridge  was  erected  at  Colebrooke 
Dale,  in  the  year  1779;  and  between  that  time  and  the  year  1796, 
the  date  of  Mr«  Fulton's  publication,  many  others  had  been  erected 
in  England;  so  that,  in  this  department,  his  friends  have  as  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  invention  as  in  that  of  steam-boats. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Americans  should  uphold  the  reputa- 
^on  of  their  own  countrymen.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  it;  and 
some  allowance  may  reasonably  be  made  for  excess  of  panegyric  in 
speaking  of  artists  of  native  growth:  but  what  excuse  can  be 
found  for  those  who  wantonly  plunge  into  obloquy  and  falsehood, 
in  order  to  disparage  every  thing  English,  and  to  extol  every  thing 
foreign — at  the  expense  of  their  country?  We  have  selected  die  fol- 
lowing instance  of  audacious  misrepresentation,  from  a  hundred 
others,  from  a  periodical  paper  published  at  Edinburgh. 

After  a  glowing  rhapsody  on  the  superior  taste  and  enterprize  of 
the  Ameiicans,  it  thus  proceeds. 

*  There  are,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  two  stone  bridges,  which, 

*  Newcoroen  had  brought  his  *  atinospberic  ateani'^ngine'  to  perfection  about  tweatjr- 
Hfcjearit  before. 
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for  grandeur  of  design  and  boldness  of  execution,  will  bear  a  •compari- 
son with  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain.' 

*  The  first  is  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  which 
was  begun  in  1 802,  and  was  six  years  in  building.  It  is  1300  in  length, 
by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The  space  of  each  of  the  small  arches  is  150 
feet,  and  of  the  middle  arch  194  feet  10  inches.  The  top  of  the  rock, 
on  which  the  western  pier  is  built,  is  forty-one  feet  nine  inches  below 
the  common  high-water  tides,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  fect-of  tim- 
ber, board  measure,  were  employed  in  and  about  the  cofferdam  with 
which  it  was  built.    This  bridge  cost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

'  The  bridge  at  Trenton  over  the  Delaware,  thirty  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia, is  of  very  ingenious  architecture,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length  by  thirty-six  feet  in  width;  ite  upper  surface  is  a  perfect  level, 
and  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  adjacent  ground;  it  was  begun  in  1804, 
and  completed  in  less  than  two  years/ — Scotsman,*  GtkDec. 

It  happens  that  this  very  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  is  minutely 
desicribed  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Bridge  Architecture/ 
published  in  New  York  in  1811 ;  and  he  sets^  out  by  sayiug,  ^  It  is 
composed  of  three  arcs  of  wood,  supported  by  two  stone  piers.  With 
two  abutments  and  wing- walls.'  From  this  account,  (which  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  has  evidently  seen,  and  purposely 
misrepresented,)  it  appears  that  the  whole  length  of  the  waterway  is 
494  feet  10  inches;  and  thetwo5^o;?e  piers,  each  twenty-seven  feet 
seven  inches,  making  the  whole  length  from  one  abutment  to  the 
other  550,  instead  of  thirteen  hundred  feet ;  but  the  wing-waUs 
are  750  feet,  which,  added  to  the  bridge  part,  makes  up  the  thirteen 
hundred.  And  this  wooden  bridge,  which,  with  the  purchase-money 
of  the  site,  cost '  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,'t  '  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  celebrated  structures  in  Britain' ! — with  the 
W  aterloo  Bridge,  for  instance,  which  cost  eleven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling !  The  writer  should  have  made  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
of  wood,  and  his  comparison  would  have  been  complete. 

The  Waterloo  Bridge,  however,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
America  also,  may  be  assured,  is  of  stone.  It  has  nine  arches  of  l£0 
feet  span  each ;  it  has  eight  piers  of  twenty  feet  each,  making  the 
distance  from  one  abutment  to   the  other  1£40  feet ;  the  wii^s  at 

*  This  paper,  which,  from  its  inveterate  scowl,  appears  to  issue  i'ruin  the  cave  of  Tr»- 
phonius,  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  to  itself  the  worst  qualities,  the  scum  and  fecolence, 
of  the  worst  Jacobuiical  journals,  which  it  doles  out,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  tone  of 
dull  unvarying  malignity,  at  once  wearisome  and  disgusting. 

£very  other  disaffected  journal  has  its  moments  of  relaxation  from  spleen  and  iU-wifl, 
from  persecuting  all  that  is  great,  and  ridiculing  all  that  is  high  and  holy ;  but  this  paper 
never  remits  its  frantic  warfare.  Even  Cobbnett  (its  admired  prototype)  occasMnallj 
contrives  to  diversify  the  savage  growl  of  the  tiger  with  the  mop  and  mowe  of  tbe  ape;  hot 
the  '  Scotsman'  never  lays  aside  the  stUky  ferociousness  of  the  bear. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  existence  of 
such  a  paper.  In  fact,  its  language,  which  b  utterly  abhorrent  from  British  feelings,  na- 
turally confines  it  to  a  particular  circle — and  to  this  we  leave  it, 

t  About  68,000<.  steriing. ' 
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each  end  are  seventy  feet,  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  and 
wings  are  1380  feet.  On  the  Strand  side^  the  arched  approaches 
aie  360  feet,  and  on  the  Surry  side  760  feet ;  so  that  the  total  length 
of  arched  road  way  is  2500  feet. 

The  Trenton  Bridge  is  also  most  circumstantially  described  by 
Mr.  Pope.  The  two  abutments  and  four  piers  are  of  stone,  which 
support  *  the  wooden  superstructure;  the  four  arches  neit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side  are  each  I94  feet  span,  and  that  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  156  feet  span;  so  that  the  whole  length  of  waterway 
from  one  abutment  to  the  other  is  932  feet ;  and,  including  the 
piers,  1008  feet:  and  this  the  '  Scotsman'  calls  '  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length' — so  does  Mr.  Pope,  but  then  he  adds  the  wing-walls  to 
make  up  that  length.  And  ihis  bridge  too,  (which  was  finished  in 
less  than  two  years,)  ^  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  cele- 
brated structures  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain' ! 


Art.  V. —  1.  The  'History  of  Small-pox,     By  James  Moore, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.      Longman, 
pp.  312. 
2.  The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.     By  James  Moore. 

Callow.  1818.  pp.300. 
T7ROM  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
-^  ceptions,  we  have  purposely  abstained  from  medical  disquisi- 
tions, under  the  impression  that  they  occupy  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  publications  devoted  especially  to  their  admission.  The 
question,  however,  which  we  now  propose  to  canvass  is  one  in  which 
all  men  are  not  only  interested,  but  upon  which,  with  the  evidence  be- 
fore them,  all  are  competent  to  decide — a  question  too  which  an- 
nually involves  the  lives  of  nearly  forty  thousand  individuals  in  the 
British  islands  alone,  and  the  constitution  and  personal  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  besides.  It  is, — whether  the  recently  proposed  substi- 
tute for  small-pox  can  establish  its  claims  of  being  an  effectual  and 
safe  preventive  of  that  distemper  ?  Until  this  question  be  finally  de- 
cided, its  agitation  can  never  be  out  of  time ;  but  we  have,  perhaps, 
chosen  the  fittest  of  all  periods  for  our  remarks  upon  it,  since  the 
doubts  of  many  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  which  had  died  away 
under  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  have,  by  recent  circum- 
stances, been  revived.  At  the  moment  in  which  we  are  writing,  there 
are  numberless  parents  suffering  under  the  most  cruel  apprehensions 
lest  their  children  should  in  after-life  be^  obnoxious  to  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  fatal  of  all  diseases.  Tlie  vaccinated  child,  it 
18  said,  may  resist  the  small-pox  influence  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  its  peculiarity  of  constitutional  temperament ; 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  limit  to  this  exemption,  and  the  same 
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Boiall-pox  which  cannot  now  be  communicated  even  bj  inoculationi 
may,  in  after-life,  spontaneously  occur  as  the  result  of  a  prevaiiiiig 
infection.  To  enlarge,  however,  upon  the  importance  of  our  pre- 
sent undertaking  would  be  a  waste  of  words;  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  before  us. 

At  the  head  of  the  present  article  we  have  placed  the  titles  of  two 
works,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Moore, — the  one  on  soiall-pox, 
and  the  other  on  vaccination — as  it  is  conceived  that  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  former  will  impart  a  somewhat  more  lively  interest  to 
the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  latter. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  search  the  writings  of  the  ancients  for  the 
description  of  any  disease  that  can  be  recognised  as  small-pox,  and 
the  inference  is  therefore  more  than  presumptive  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  fathers  of  medicine  never  saw  the  malady  in  question.  The 
contrary  position  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  by  those  who  can 
discern  nothing  in  modem  science  of  any  kind  which  was  not  fami- 
liar in  a  different  form  to  the  ancients.  Mr.  Moore  more  judiciously 
assumes  the  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  respectii^ 
it,  on  the  ground  of  their  utter  silence  on  the  subject.  '  Erysi- 
pelas,' he  says,  ^  erythema,  lepra,  herpes,  and  scrofula,  are  fully  de-^ 
scribed  by  them ;  pimples,  vesicles,  and  pustules,  are  also  spoken 
of;  but  there  is  no  account  of  a  distemper  clearly  characterized, 
like  the  small-pox  by  the  Arabians,  though  these  were  far  inferior 
writers  to  Aretaeus  or  Galen,  or  Celsus.' 

Whence  then  the  origin  of  small-pox  ?  and  whence  its  prevalence 
through  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Dr.  Freind  expresses 
his  opinion  th'at  its  seeds  were  first  sown  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Mead 
supposed  it  to  be  of  Ethiopian  origin,  and  that  from  iBthiopia  it 
extended  itself  into  Arabia  and  Egypt.  '  Hie  igitur  morbus  mibi 
vera  pestis  sui  generis  esse  videtur ;  quae  in  Africa  primum  genitaj 
prsesertim  in  Ethiopia,  quae  pars  ejus  intolerabiliter  est  torrida,  in 
Arabiam  deinde  et  ^gyptum  (ut  vastatrix  ilia  populorum  magna 
pestis)  iis,  quas  diximus,  modis  delata  est.' 

Were  there,  however,  nothing  stronger  against  the  hypotheses  of 
these  learned  physicians  than  the  circumstance  of  small-pox  being, 
with  respect  to  its  prevalence^  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
climate  or  local  peculiarities,  this  in  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  re- 
futation of  their  notions  of  its  origin.  The  mistake  of  these  writers 
as  to  tlie  actual  nature  and  prol^able  production  of  this  distemper 
seems  to  arise  principally  from  their  confounding  the  ideas  of  con- 
tagion and  infection :  thus,  in  the  quotation  from  Mead,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  conceives  the  small-pox  to  be  a  species  of  plague,  en- 
gendered by  the  nature  of  the  Ethiopian  atmosphere ;  but  it  ii 
known  that  real  plagues,  the  vtf(n}jxa7a  nrip^ooMa  of  Hippocrates,  are 
incapable  of  being  imparted^  from  one  individual  to  another,  in  any 

part 
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part  of  the  worfd^  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, or  the  atmosphere,  in  which  such  communication  is  made.'* 

Notwithstanding  then  that  our  most  distinct  and  accredited  ac- 
counts of  small-pox  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  writers  who 
flourished  during  the  dark  ages  of  European  learning,  it  seems  diffi-* 
cult  to  conceive  the  spontaneous  origin  of  its  virus  in  this,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  search 
for  its  existence  in  still  more  ancient  records. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Moore  has  endea- 
vouretl,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  prove,  by  the  details  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  to  China,  that  small- 
pox existed  iu  that  country  *  from  a  very  remote  period;'  and  that 
even  the  artificial  mode  of  communicating  the  distemper  was  known 
and  practised  by  the  Chinese  many  centuries  antecedent  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  poison  through  other  regions  of  the  globe. 

*  The  missionaries  (says  our  author)  who  were  sent  into  China  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  from  their  address  and  insinuation  gained  access  to 
their  historical  records;  and  they  have  transmitted  detailed  accounts  of 
.  the  history  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  their  knowledge  in  various  branches 
of  science.  There  is  a  memoir  written  upon  small-pox  by  the  missiona- 
ries at  Pekin,  the  substance  of  which  is  extracted  from  Chinese  medical 
books,  and  especially  from  a  work  published  by  the  Imperial  College  of 
Medicine,  for  the  instruction  of  the  physicians  of  the  empire.  This 
book  is  entitled,  Teou-tchin-fa,  or  a  treatise  from  the  heart  on  small- 
pox; which  states  that  this  disease  was  unknown  in  the  very  early  ages, 
and  did  not  appear  till  the  dynasty  of  Tcheou,  which  was  aboiit  1122 
years  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  malady  is  a  singular 
one,  Tai-tou,  or  venom  from  the  mother's  breast;  and  a  description  is 
given  of  the  fever,  the  eruption  of  pustules,  their  increase,  flattening, 
and  crusting.  In  the  same  Chinese  book  there  is  also  an  account  of  a 
^cies  of  inoculation  discovered  seven  centuries  previously;  but  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  it  had  been  invented  in  the  dynasty  of  Long,  that 
is,  about  590  years  after  Christ.  Father  d'Entrecolles,  the  Jesuit,  (con- 
tinues our  author,)  mixes,  in  his  correspondence  from  China,  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  small-pox,  which  confirms  the  material  part  of 
the  above  information,  for  he  notices  having  read  some  Chinese  books 
which  mention  the  small-pox  as  a  disease  of  the  earliest  ages.  He  also 
describes  a  method  of  communicating  the  disease,  which  was  occa- 
sionally used,  and  called  strwing  the  small-pox :  this  was  generally  per- 
formed by  planting  some  of  the  crusts  up  the  nose,  an  operation  which 
was  approved  of  by  some,  but  disapproved  by  most  authors.' 

*  This  indeed  constitutes  the  great  leading  distinction  between  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases — that  the  one  are  indepenrient  of  place  and  circumstance,  the  other 
not.  A  great  deal  has  recently  been  said  on  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  it  should  seem,  at  least,  probable,  that  this  disorder  is  incapable  of  transference  in 
Jtbe  way  that  our  quarantine  laws  suppose ;  but  utterly  to  deny  its  infectious  quality  is 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  fact.  Plague  is  an  infectious,  but  not,  perhaps,  properly  a  con- 
tagions distemper. 

A  A  3  After 
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After  every  deduction  from  the  accuracy  of  the  records  in  ques- 
tion on  the  score  of  traditionary  claims  and  conceits,  there  still 
remains  a  sufficiency  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
had  been  familiar  with  the  small-pox  many  centuries  before  the 
Arabian  writers  described  it ;  and  its  early  existence  in  J  apan  and 
Hindostan  is  likewise  presumable  from  several  striking  particulars 
connected  with  Hindoo  mythology  and  worship. 

Assuming  then  the  fact  that  Asia  was  acquainted  with  the  disease 
in  question  long  before  its  establishment  in  any  part  either  of  Africa 
or  Europe,  and  very  far  antecedent  even  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, it  becomes  a  question  of  interest '  how  it  happened  that  the 
infection  did  not  extend  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Greece^  long 
before  the  age  of  the  last  mentioned  author.' 

That  a  communication  was  established  between  Persia  and  India 
by  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  at  a  very  early  period  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that '  the  rapacious  inva* 
ders  who  went  from  Persia  would  of  course  be  attacked  by  the  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  the  countries  they  laid  waste ;'  but,  adds 
Mr.  Moore,  *  the  numbers  which  perished,  the  time  which  was  spent 
in  so  distant  a  warfare,  and  the  extent  of  the  deserts  which  were  re- 
crossed,  appear  to  have  secured  their  native  country  from  being 
contaminated  by  the  few  survivors  of  those  expeditions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  commercial  intercourse  subsequently  established  be- 
tween the  more  western  and  the  eastern  countries,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  diseased  communication  from  that  source,  we  are  likewise 
to  recollect  the  obstacles  which  in  those  times  existed  to  ready 
communication,  either  by  land  or  sea,  from  one  part  of  the  globe 
to  another.' 

Among  the  many  traditionary  fancies  respecting  the  origin  of 
small-pox,  there  is  one  which  supposes  it  to  have  been  first  im- 
parted to  man  by  the  camel :  this  notion  probably  took  its  rise 
from  the  circumstance  that  land  commerce  from  Egypt  to  India 
was  only  practicable  by  means  of  this  animal.  But  such  kind  of 
traffic  was  tedious  and  difficult,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  no  per- 
son known  to  have  the  small- pox  upon  him  would  ever  have  been 
suffered  to  join  himself  to  a  caravan.  Again,  the  tediousness  of 
coasting  voyages,  the  only  ones  then  attempted,  gave  time  for  con- 
tagion to  be  extinguished,  if  by  accident  any  of  the  sick  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  homeward  bound  ships  from  the  east. 

Such  are  the  explanations  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore  and  others 
of  the  exemption  of  Europe  from  small-pox  for  so  long  a  time 
subsequent  to  its  prevalence  in  the  east;  and  these  certainly  appear 
the  only  plausible  conjectures  6n  the  assumed  fact.  Yet  when  we 
recollect  the  extreme  subtlety,  and  insinuating  and  transportable 
nature  of  the  virus^  it  seems  extraordinary  that  even  such  an  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  and  difficult  commerce  as  was  carried  on  at  the  time  alluded 
to  did  not  prove  a  medium  of  conveying  the  poison  from  China  and 
Hindostan  to  the  more  western  nations. 

*  If  the  Persians/  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  had  engaged  early  in  maritime 
commerce,  from  their  vicinity  to  India,  they  would  probably  have  soon 
brought  into  their  country  the  small-pox.  But  the  ancient  historians 
declare,  that  the  Persians  entertained  an  insuperable  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  sea;  and  Robertson  asserts,  that  "  no  commercial  in- 
tercourse seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  sea  between  Persia  and 
India."  The  spirit  of  commerce,  when  once  excited,  is  however  active 
and  persevenng;  and  the  European  demand  for  the  muslins,  the  silks, 
the  spices,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  east,  perpetually  aug- 
mented. To  facilitate  their  transportation,  a  busy  coasting  trade  spread 
on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  to  the  islands  eastward,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  even  to  China.  The  luxurious  productions 
of  these  dii^tant  countries  were  thus  brought  to  the  most  convenient  har- 
bours to  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria  an(J  diffused  through  the  Roman 
empire.  This  lucrative  trade  was  so  tempting,  that  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  the  Persians  began  to  surmount  their  aversion 
to  maritime  affairs,  and  their  harbours  were  filled  with  trading  vessels. 
They  soon  monopolized  the  silk  trade ;  for  their  vicinity  to  India  gave 
them  great  advantages  over  the  Egyptian  merchants;  but  it  also  aug- 
mented the  danger  of  transporting  the  variolmis  contagion.  Indeed  what- 
ever attention  might  have  been  paid  by  the  commanders  of  these  mer- 
chant vessels,  it  was  impossible  that  this  calamity  should  have  been 
avoided  much  longer;  and  as  ships  coming  from  India,  both  in  their 
passage  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  to  the  Red  ^itsi,  frequently  touched  at 
the  Arabian  ports,  that  country  was  peculiarly  exposed,  and  there  accord- 
ingly it  was  first  observed.*  * 

Dr.  Reiske,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  acquaintance  with  Arabian 
antiquities,  in  an  inaugural  Dissertation  which  be  published  in  th« 
year  J  746,  gave  a  translation  of  an  Arabian  manuscript  found  in 
the  Leyden  library,  which  dates  the  introduction  of  small- pox  into 
Arabia  in  572,  the  year  that  gave  birth  to  Mahomet.  Other  testi- 
.monies  seem  to  accord  with  the  statement  that  it  was  at  the  siege 
of  Mecca  by  Abrahah  that  the  Arabians  first  became  obnoxious  to 
diis  pestilence. 

The  conquests  of  the  false  prophet,  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  fol- 
lowers, soon  extended  themselves  far  and  wide;  and;  as  may  easily 
be  conceived,  the  ravages  of  the  new  disease  accompanied  every 
where  the  track  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
had  established  their  dominion  not  only  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  but 
a  great  part  of  Persia  also.  The  contagion,  however,  was  long  pre- 
vented from  finding  its  way  into  Europe,  by  the  successful  stand 
•which  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  made  against  the  invaders. 
•*Thus  the  Mahometan  empire  was  bpimded  by  the  Hellespont, 
and  that  entrance  for  the  small-pox  into  Europe  barred  up.'    This. 

A  A  4  indeed, 
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indeed,  was  done  so  effectually,  that  even  in  the  tenth  century  we 
have  it  recorded  by  a  resident  physician  in  that  city,  (Nonus,)  dial 
neither  the  small-pox  nor  measles  was  known  in  Constantinople  in 
his  time. 

It  was  not  till  the  commencenaent  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
the  whole  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  sub* 
dued  by  the  Arabians,  that  the  contagion  first  visited  Europe; 
and  the  landing  of  an  army  of  Moors  tn  Gibraltar  and  Spain,  con- 
ducted by  Julian,  in  order  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  by 
Roderick  on  his  daughter,  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  disease  in  question  into  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

'  By  this  invasion,'  says  Mr.  Moore,  '  the  small-pox  must  have  been 
brought  into  Spain,  and  the  victorious  Saracens  soon  reached  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  year  731,  Abderame  crossed  ihese  mountains,  and  inun- 
.  dated  the  southern  provinces  of  France  with  an  host  of  Saracens.  They 
were  opposed  under  the  walls  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  when  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans  fought  six  days,  indecisively,  for  victory.  But 
in  a  closer  combat  on  the  seventh  day,  the  impetuous  yet  slender  Africans 
and  Asiatics  were  crushed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  Germanic 
warriors.  The  Saracens  and  the  Koran  were  repelled  iulo  Spain,  but 
the  smalUpox  and  measles  remained  in  France,  No  warlike  efforts 
could  drive  off  these  infections ;  and  the  opportunities  of  diffusing  them 
had  at  that  time  become  innumerable.  The  Saracen  fleets  were  tri« 
umphant  in  the  Mediterranean;  Sicily  and  Italy  were  frequently  in^ 
vaded  ;  many  cities  of  the  coast  were  repeatedly  captured,  and  Home 
itself  was  menaced.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  much  intercourse 
with  Africa  and  Asia  brought  over  these  maladies,  though  no  direct 
proof  can  be  adduced,  3ut  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficiently 
conclusive,' 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Mead,  and  since  by  Baron  Dimsdale,, 
that  the  small-pox  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders; 
but  besides  that  the  historians  of  the  holy  wars  take  no  notice  of  the 
Christian  armies  having  sufiered  from  that  malady,  it  is  very  pro- 
perly remarked  by  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  assumption  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century  treatises  were 
published,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  upon  the  small-pox,  as  a  well 
known  and  common  malady.  To  the  American  continent  the 
virus  was  conveyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  invasion  of  Hispaniola 
and  Mexico,  and  thus  did  this  destructive  pestilence,  commencing 
in  Asia,  successively  visit  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  New  World. 

We  come  now  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  inoculation,  or  the 
practice  of  artificially  communicating  the  virus,  in  order  to  render 
the  disease  of  a  less  malignant  kind  and  character.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  this  was  introduced  into  England  from  Con- 
stantinople, but,  from  the  extracts  already  given  from  Mr.  Moore's 
publication,  th^  artificial  communication  of  the  poison  appears  to 

have 
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have  been  established  in  China  long  before  even  the  disease  itself 
was  heard  of  in  the  Byzantine  capital. 

Inoculation,  at  whatever  time  it  originated,  was  most  probably 
founded  upon  the  accidental  observation  of  the  comparatively  mild 
nature  of  the  distemper  in  some,  when  compared  with  other  in- 
stances, for  no  reasoning  d,  priori  would  have  conducted  to  the  in- 
ference that  by  this  mode  of  imparting  the  poison,  the  disease  would 
be  mitigated.  Whether  the  suggestion  or  the  ^scovery  was  first 
made  by  any  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  does  not  appear;  as  far  as 
the  imperfect  accounts  from  Chinese  records  may  be  relied  on,  it 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  very  generally  by  the  professed  guar- 
dians of  the  public  health. 

*  No  account/  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  is  handed  down  of  the  origin  of  this 
custom ;  but  the  reverence  in  which  agriculture  is  held  by  the  Chinese, 
may  have  suggested  the  name  (sowing  the  small-pox),  and  the  usual 
manner  of  performing  the  operation.  For  they  took  a  few  dried  small- 
pox crusts,  as  if  they  were  seeds,  and  planted  them  in  the  nose.  A  bit 
of  musk  was  added,  in  order  to  correct  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and 
perhaps  to  perfume  the  crusts,  and  the  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  a  little 
cotton  to  prevent  its  dropping  otit  of  the  nostril.  The  crusts  employed 
were  always  taken  from  a  healthy  person  who  had  the  small-pox  far 
vourably;  and  with  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  their  acrimony,  they 
were  sometimes  kept  in  close  jars  for  years,  and  at  other  times  were 
fumigated  with  salutary  plants.  Some  physicians  beat  the  crusts  into 
powder,  and  advised  their  patients  to  take  a  pinch  of  this  snuif ;  and 
when  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them,  they  mixed  it  with  water  into 
a  paste,  and  applied  it  in  that  form.  In  Hindostan,  if  tradition  may  be 
relied  on,  inoculation  itself  has  been  practised  from  remote  antiquity. 
This  practice  was  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  tribe  of  brahmins,  who  were 
delegated  from  various  religious  colleges,  and  who  travelled  through  the 
provinces  for  that  purpose.  The  natives  were  strictly  enjoined  to  ab- 
stain during  a  month  preparatory  to  the  operation  from  milk  and  butter; 
and  when  the  Arabians  and  Portugueze  appeared  in  that  country,  they 
were  prohibited  from  taking  animal  food  also.  Men  were  commonly 
inoculated  on  the  arm ;  but  the  girls  not  liking  to  have  their  arms  dis- 
figured, chose  that  it  should  be  done  low  on  the  shoulders.  But  what- 
ever part  was  fixed  upon,  was  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
afterwards  became  a  perquisite  of  the  brahmin;  he  then  made  a  few 
slight  scratches  on  the  skin  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  took  a  bit  of 
cotton,  which  had  been  soaked  the  preceding  year  in  variolous  matter, 
moistened  it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  and 
bound  it  upon  the  punctures.  During  the  whole  of  this  ceremony,  the 
brahmin  always  preserved  a  solemn  countenance, and  recited  the  prayers 
appointed  in  the  AttharnaVeda,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  superin- 
tends the  small-pox.  The  brahmin  then  gave  his  instructions,  which 
were  religiously  observed.  In  six  hours  the  bandage  was  to  be  taken 
offi  and  the  pledget  to  be  allowed  to  drop  spontaneously.  Early  next 
morning  cold  water  was  to  be  poured  upon  the  patient's  head  arid 

shoulders. 
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shoulders,  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  till  the  fever  came  on*  The  abla- 
tion was  then  to  be  omitted ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  eniptioD  appeared,  it 
was  to  be  resumed,  and  persevered  in  every  morning  and  evening,  till 
the  crusts  should  fall  off.  Whenever  the  pustules  should  begin  to  change 
their  colour,  they  were  all  to  be  opened  with  a  fine  pointed  thorn. 
Confinement  to  the  house  was  absolutely  forbidden ;  the  inoculated  were 
to  be  freely  exposed  to  every  air  that  blew ;  but  when  the  fever  was 
upon  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  be  on  a  mat  at  the  door. 
This  regimen  was  to  consist  of  the  most  refrigerating  productions  of  the 
climate ;  as  plantains,  water-melons,  their  gruel  made  of  rice  or  poppy- 
seeds,  cold  water  and  rice.' 

Although  it  is  not  our  design  to  engage  in  any  practical  discus- 
sion, it  seems  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from  incidentally  remark- 
ing the  great  superiority  of  these  modes  of  treatment — a  treat- 
ment founded  on  the  dictates  of  nature — to  those  sabsequently 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  and  European  physicians  who  forsook 
observation  to  follow  hypothesis;  and  it  is  worthy  notice  that 
our  modern  improvements  in  the  management  of  febrile  and  erup- 
tive complaints  consist  mainly  in  permitting  nature  to  follow  its 
own  course.  We  revert  to  ancient  simplicity,  and  are  therefore 
abundantly  more  successful  than  our  immediate  predecessors. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  an  obscurity  hangs  over  th^  actual 
origin  of  this  practice.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  commenced  in 
the  Arabian  desarts, '  where  neither  physicians  nor  priests  officiated ; 
the  practice  being  monopolized  by  old  women.'  From  sawing 
the  small  pox,  it  came  in  the  course  of  'time  to  be,  and  perhaps 
was  originally,  called  buying  the  disease ;  which  proceeded,  it  is 
said,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  child  carrying  to  another  a  few 
dates,  or  raisins,  the  pretended  price  of  the  matter :  this  custom  of 
buying  the  small-pox  becoming  general  among  the  inferior  classes 
along  the  African  coast,  at  length  found  its  way  into  Europe,  and 
was  even  practised  in  some  parts  of  our  island. 

Still,  however,  the  faculty  took  no  cognizance  of  any  artificial 
method  of  communicating  the  poison,  until  the  year  1 703,  when  Dr. 
Emanuel  Temoni  Alpeck,  who  had  graduated  both  at  Padua  and 
at  Oxford,  and  who  was  then  residing  in  Constantinople,  was 
struck  with  the  instances  which  he  witnessed  of  the  mitigated  na- 
ture of  the  distemper  when  the  virus  was  thus  received  into  the 
human  frame.* 

A  Venetian  physician  also^  of  the  name  of  Pylamus,  had  about 
the  same  time  made  the  same  observation  of  the  success  of  the 
Turkish  practice,  of  which,  in  1715,  he  published  a  statement 
at  Venice,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Nova  et  tuta  variolas  excitandi  per 

*  Dr.  Alpeck  wrote  an  acconnt  of  his  observations  to  Dr.  Woodward,  by  whom  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Pkilosophical  Transactions  of  the  year  1714. 

trans- 
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transplantationem  methodus/  Tn  tbe  same  year,  too,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a\i  English  surgeon,  who  had  visited  Turkey,  endeavoured  to 
excite  professional  attention  to  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
plan  of  engrafting,  as  he  calls  it,  the  small-pox. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  another  coincidence  in  point  both 
of  time  and  circumstance,  to  be  the  means  of  rousing  the  members 
of  the  faculty  from  their  apparent  indisposition  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  inoculation.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  accompa- 
nied her  husband  as  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  court,  and  having 
observed  with  surprise  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Constantinople  for 
a  set  of  old  women  to  '  engraft'  children  with  the  small-pox  every 
autumn,  and  moreover  that  the  children  thus  infected  had  invaria- 
bly a  mild  disease,  she  conceived  the  bold  design  of  having  her  own 
son  thus  treated  :  this  answered  every  expectation,  and  on  her 
return  to  the  British  capital  in  172'i>  she  caused  the  same  experi- 
•ment  to  be  made  on  her  daughter,  which  was  attended  by  the  same 
happy  results.  Still,  however,  the  profession  hesitated  to  accept 
the  proffered  good,  and  notwithstanding  that  two  princesses  of  the 
Royal  family  were  successfully  subjected  to  the  same  process 
under  the  influence  of  Lady  Montague,  the  new  practice  went  on 
at  an  exceedingly  slow  pace.  As  it  was  ascertained  that  the  inocu- 
lated or  ingrafted  distemper  was  equally  infectious  with  the  dis- 
ease when  naturally  acquired,  it  became  a  question  in  morals  how- 
far  the  individual  who  had  bis  mind  made  up  with  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  practice,  had  a  right  thus  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the 
malady  among  others  whose  convictions  were  not  in  favour  of 
inoculation,  and  who  therefore  refused  its  offers. 

In  process  of  time  the  question  of  inoculation  came  to  be  agita- 
ted with  just  the  same  virulence  and  party-spirit  that  have  marked 
the  modern  controversy  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  to  the  impugners  of  the  former,  that  they  have  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  their  cause  which  the  anti*vaccinists  are  without ; 
since,  as  we  shall  speedily  see,  inoculation  has  proved  a  private 
good  at  the  expense  of  being  a  public  evil.  So  successful  was 
the  opposition  to  the  practice  of  engraftment  at  the  times  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding,  that  in  spite  of  the  high  authority  by  which 
.it  was  sanctioned,  it  fell  both  in  this  country  and  throughout  Europe 
into  general  disuse,  ^  and  there  seemed  little  reason  to  imagine  it 
would  be  revived.' 

'  When  in  this  dormant  state  news  was  brought  that  multitudes  of 
Indians  in  South  America  had  been  inoculated  with  as  much  success  by 
Carmelite  Friars,  as  the  Asiatics  had  been  by  the  Greek  old  women:  a 
physician  and  surgeon  also  began  in  the  year  1738  to  inoculate  in'South 
Carolina;  and  only  lost  eight  persons  out  of  ei^ht  hundred.  But  a 
planter  in  St.  Christopher's  inoculated  three  hundred  persons  without 
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the  loss  of  one.  For  it  is  singular  that  in  those  days  all  inocolatioM 
performed  by  private  gentlemen,  monks,  and  old  women,  were  uniformly 
successful ;  and  empirics  afterwards  were  equally  fortunate  :  none  lost 
patients  from  inoculation  except  the  regular  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  American  reports  were  v)  encouraging,  that  about  the  year  1740, 
the  practice  was  revived  by  a  few  surgeons  in  Portsmouth,  Chichester, 
Guilford,  Petersfield,  and  Winchester ;  and  gradually  extended  in  the 
southern  counties/ 

Meacly  toOy  took  up  his  eloquent  pen  in  the  cause ;  and  Mr. 
Moore  tells  us  that  his  attributing  the  beauty  of  the  Circassian 
women  to  the  custom  of  inoculation  which  bad  obtained  amongst 
them^  had  very  considerable  weight  with  the  British  ladies.  The 
))ractice  now  very  sensibly  advanced  among  the  higher  circles,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  was  erected  in  the  year  1746.  In  1754  the  London 
College  of  Physicians  gave  their  powerful  sanction  to  the  practice, 
by  publishing  a  tract  in  its  favour,  and  '  the  press  now  groaned 
with  works  on  inoculation,  and  with  various  plans  of  treatment.^ 
These  complicated  modes  of  management,  medicinal  and  otherwise, 
served,  however,  to  bring  the  practice  into  discredit,  which  did  not 
therefore  become  very  generally  diffused  until  its  simplification  and 
consequent  improvement  by  a  very  conspicuous  character  in  the 
Annals  of  Medicine. 

*  Daniel  Sutton,  (says  Mr.  Moore,)  with  his  secret  nostrums,  propa- 
gated inoculation  more  in  half  a  dozen  years,  than  both  the  faculties  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  with  the  aid  of  the  church,  and  the  example  of 
the  court  had  been  able  to  do  in  half  a  century.  This  man  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Sutton,  a  surgeon  at  Debenham  in  Suffolk,  and  he  and 
his  brother  assisted  their  father  in  his  business.  Buc  after  a  time  both 
sons  left  their  father's  house,  and  Daniel  was  content  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Oxford.  In  the  year  17^3,  he  rejoined  his 
father,  and  proposed  to  make  some  alterations  in  his  plan  of  inocula- 
tion. These  were  condemned  by  the  father  as  hiohly  dangerous,  yet 
Daniel  was  so  con6dent  as  to  make  the  experiment,  and  he  found  it 
successful.  On  this  the  father  and  son  quarrelled,  and  the  latter  set 
off  for  Ingatestone,  in  Cssex,  where  he  set  up  as  an  empirical  inocula- 
tor.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  secret,  and  brought 
himself  into  public  notice  by  the  old  and  still  successful  trick  of  puffing 
hand-bills  and  boasting  advertisements.  Yet,  in  truth,  his  pretensions, 
though  extravagant,  were  not  without  foundation  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
such  multitudes  crowded  to  Ingatestone  to  be  inoculated,  that  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages  were  filled  with  patients.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  (adds  our  author,)  that  Sutton  should  have  stooped  to 
employ  such  unworthy  devices ;  for  his  plan  of  treatment  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  any  former  practitioner ;  and  had  he  followed  the 
correct  rules  of  open  professional  conduct,  his  name  would  have  been 
recorded  with  honourable  distinction.     It  appearsi  however,  by  the 
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analyses  of  bis  medicine  and  his  own  confession  in  his  old  age,  that 
Daniel  Sutton,  in  strictness,  invented  nothing,  but  judiciously  combined 
remedies  which  had  been  found  out  independently  by  others.  Syden- 
ham had  discovered  the  utility  of  exposing  smalUpox  patients  to  the 
cool  air,  and  of  allowing  them  to  drink  cold  water,  but  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  deviate  so  much  from  ordinary  rules  as  to  prescribe  purgatives. 
Subsequent  physicians  had  ascertained  that  great  benefit  arose  from 
opening  medicines,  and  particularly  from  mercurial  purges ;  but  in 
conformity  to  old  theories,  they  at  the  same  time  confined  their  patients 
to  bed,  covered  them  warmly,  and. promoted  perspiration.  But  Sutton 
liad  the  sagacity  to  extract  what  was  beneficial  in  both  these  plans,  and 
to  reject  what  was  injurious.  Almost  every  modern  essay  now  recom- 
mended purgatives,  and  our  reformer  only  made  choice  of  the  prescrip- 
tion which  was  most  in  vogue.' 

We  have  iutroduced  these  remarks  on  Sutton's  plans  of  treat- 
ment,  merely  in  conformity  with  our  wish  to  give  as  satisfactory 
an  explanation  as  possible  of  the  eventual  success  of  inoculation ; 
which  now  spread  rapidly  through  almost 'tlie  whole  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain.  That  country,  as  our  author  states, 
in  the  present  case,  profited  by  its  sluggish  indisposition  to  adopt 
the  improvement  of  neighbouring  nations ;  for  after  some  partial 
and  feeble  attempts  to  introduce  the  practice,  the  endeavour  was 
relinquished ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  highly  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  Spain  has  suffered  incomparably  less  from  small-pox 
than  any  otlier  European  state  :  the  reason  is  suflSciently  obvious ; 
and  the  fact  furnishes  an  equally  obvious  objection,  as  above  hinted, 
against  the  practice  of  artificially  disseminating  a  distemper  so  in- 
fi^ous,  and  sa  fataL  It  is  indeed  beyond  dispute  that  even  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  increased  with  the  progress  of  inocula- 
tion, *  from  the  impossibility  of  prevailing  upon  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  adopt  medical  counsel  ;*  and  of  two  estimates  by  two  accre- 
dited physicians  made  of  deadis  from  small-pox  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  preceding  century,  and  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  'the  one  stated  the  average  numbers  at 
S4,^60,  adding  that  he  believed  those  deaths  to  be  under  the  truth : 
the  other  physician  made  them  aniount  to  5t),000.' 

*  But  this  immense  and  increasing  consumption  o?  human  lives,  was 
not  the  fiole  evil  produced  by  this  distemper ;  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  survivors  were  pitted  and  disfigured  ;  some  lost  one  of  their 
eyes,  a  few  became  totally  blind,  and  others  had  their  constitution  im- 
paired, and  predisposed  to  a  variety  of  complaints,  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  future  distress,  and  sometimes  of  death.' 

In  tMs  state,  then,  did  things  stand  in  reference  to  small-pox, 
natural  and  acquired,  when  die  newly  suggested  substitute  pre- 
sented its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  mankind  ;  and  the  momen- 
lous  business  now  devolves  on  us  of  investigating  the  legitimacy  of 
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these  claims,  or  of  ascertaining  the  grounds  upon  which  such  high 
pretensions  are  preferred. 

Dr.  Jenner  (whose  name  requires  no  formal  introduction)  was 
originally  employed  in  general  practice  in  a  district  in  Gloucester- 
shire. It  was  in  the  year  \li\S  that  he  first  heard  the  report  of 
those  sores  which  infested  the  teats  of  cows,  and  which  infected 
the  chapped  hands  of  the  milkers,  being  sometimes  a  preventive 
of  small-pox  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this  report,  it  struck  him 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  which  came  under  his  own  cognizance,  that 
many  of  the  peasants  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inoculate  resisted 
the  infection.  Although  these  circumstances  made  at  the  time 
some  impression  on  his  mind,  he  did  not  systematically  prose- 
cute the  investigation  to  which  they  ultimately  led  until  after  his  re- 
turn from  London  to  establish  himself  at  Berkeley.  Then  it  was 
that  he  commenced  the  inquiry  in  earnest;  and  in  the  relation  which 
he  has  given  of  the  progress  of  his  labours  in  this  very  extraordinary 
pursuit,  he  informs  us,* 

•  That  the  disease  (the  cow-pox)  had  been  known  in  the  dairies  from 
time  immemorial,  and  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  preventive 
of  small-pox.  This  opinion  I  found  was  comparatively  new ;  for  all  tb(B 
old  farmers  declared  ihey  had  no  such  ideas  in  their  early  days,  a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  seemed  easily  accounted  for,  from  my  knowing  the 
common  people  were  very  rarely  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  till  that 
practice  was  become  general,  by  the  improved  method  introduced  .by 
the  Suttons  ;  so  that  working  people  in  the  dairies  were  ver}'  seldom 
put  to  the  test  of  the  preventive  power  of  the  cow-pox.' 

As  Dr.  Jenner  proceeded  with  his  inquiries,  he  found  that  several 
persons  contracted  the  small-pox  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
disease  from  the  cow ;  and  moreover  that  the  medical  practitioners 
in  the  neighbourhood  '  all  agreed  in  declaring,  from  experiencCi 
that  the  cow-pox  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  very  uncertain  pre- 
ventive of  small- pox.'  These  discoveries  were  certainly  of  a  dis- 
heartening nature ;  but,  although  they  might  damp  the  ardour  of 
hope,  they  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  pursuit.  On 
further  investigation  he  ascertained  that  the  cow  had  occasion- 
ally several  varieties  of  eruptions  on  her  teat,  all  of  which  were  in- 
discriminately named  cow-pox  when  productive  of  sores  on  the 
hands  of  the  milkers ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  very  probable  that 
only  one  species  of  these  eruptions  possessed  the  preventive  power; 
and  that  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  observed  irregularity 
in  point  of  effect.  One  obstacle  thus  appeared  to  be  done  away ; 
but  lo !  another  now  presented  itself,  which  by  most  persons 
would  have  been  considered  insuperable ; — *  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, Jenner  found  several  examples  of  milkers  who  were  seized 
with  the  small-pox^  after  having  contracted  sores  on  their  hands  from 
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the  genuine  cow-pps.'  In  spite  even  of  this,  our  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator pursued  his  researches ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  unifonpity  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  this  dif- 
ference of  susceptibility  should  so  widely  obtain,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  specific  influence  of  the  poison  might  not  improbably 
vary  with  the  progressive  changes  it  underwent,  after  having  been 
first  secreted  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  of  the  cow's  teat ;  and, 

'  after  much  investigation,  he  at  length  ascertained,  that  the  milkers, 
who  acquired  the  cow-pox  from  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cows,  while 
advancing  to  maturity,  were  secured  from  the  small-pox ;  while 
those  contaminated  by  cows,  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
remained  susceptible  of  the  small-pox.  In  fine,  from  a  multitude 
of  cases  he  was  enabled  to  draw  these  conclusions,  that  the  property  of 
preventing  the  sroall-pox  appertained  only  to  one  of  those  diseases 
which  were  vulgarly  denominated  the  cow-pox ;  and  that  this  power 
principally  resided  in  the  liquid  secreted  during  the  early  stages  of 
that  disease/* 

With  these  exceptions  then  of  a  spurious  matter  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  a  matter  taken  at  a  wrong  time  in  the  other,  Jenner 
conceived  that  he  had  made  out  the  fact  of  cow-pox  being  a  pre- 
ventive of  small-pox  for  life  ;  for  he  exposed  in  various  ways  indi- 
viduals^ who  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  former,  to  the  latter 
infection,  (after  the  lapse  of  fifteen,  twenty-seven,  and  even  fifty 
years,)  and  found  that  they  resisted  its  influence. 

Thus  a  clear  way  was  opened  for  the  important  application  of 
this  singular  discovery.  May  not  this  preventive  be  propagated  from 
man  to  man,  and  thus  supersede  the  small-pox  virus  f  was  the  idea 
that  suggested  itself  to  the  mind,  of  the  discoverer,  a  suggestion, 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  has  been  extensively  acted  on,  and  which 
has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems  ever  proposed, 
viz.  Is  vaccination  an  actual,  a  permanent,  a  safe,  and  unobjection- 
able security  against  small-pox  infection  ? 

For  a  moment  we  will  suppose  its  preventive  efficacy  to  be  ad- 
mitted, in  order  to  advert  to  a  separate  charge  which  has  been  ad- 
duced against  its  employment, — for  the  vaccine  virus  has  been  said 
to  be  a  means  of  engendering  foul  humours,  to  lay  the  foundation 

*  Not  with  a  desire  to  prejudice  the  case,  but  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  pointing  out 
that  analogy  subsistiog  between  the  variolous  and  vaccine  secretions,  which  is  contended 
for  by  some  writers,  we  subjoin  the  foilo^ring  extract  from  Mr.  Moore,  as  a  continuation 
Qi  and  comment  upon  the  above  quotation: — 

*  Jenner/  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  perceived  that  these  opinions  corresponded  with  remarks 
that  had  been  made  on  the  small-pox,  as  the  liquid  most  active  for  variolous  inoculation  it 
tliat  which  is  first  secreted ;  but  the  thick  matter  of  pustules  which  have  crusted^  though 
it  may  excite  local  iuflammatioQ  and  suppuration^  yet  frequently  fails  of  producing  Uia 
leal  small-pox/ 
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of  several  chronic  diseases^  and  to  be  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable.  This  charge  can  only  be  substantiated  by  an  apt)eal 
to  facts ;  what  then  do  these  testify  f  Have  chronic  cutaneous 
eruptions  (the  disorders  alleged  to  be  the  consequences  of  vacci* 
nation)  recently  been  on  the  increase  ?  All  medical  records  and 
reports,  presented  to  the  world  for  the  last  twenty  years,  agree 
in  the  diminution  rather  than  the  augmentation,  both  of  the  num- 
ber and  severity  of  the  complaints  in  question ;  and  what  may  be 
considered  as  decisively  to  the  point,  is  the  following  statement 
from  a  respectable  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  at  Gloucester: — 

*■  A  more  healthy  description/  says  this  gentleman,  *  of  human  be- 
ings does  not  exist,  nor  one  more  free  from  chronic  cutaneous  impu- 
rities, than  that  which  suffers  most  from  cow-pox,  by  reason  of  their 
being  employed  in  dairies;  and  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  one  of  the 
largest  provincial  hospitals,  is  situated  in  a  county  in  which  accidental 
cow-pox  has  been  prevalent  from  time  immemorial ;  many  hundreds 
among  the  labouring  people  have  had  the  cow-pox  since  the  establish- 
ment of  that  institution,  and  that  more  severely  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  artificial  vaccination,  and  yet  not  a  single  patient  has  applied  to 
the  Infirmary  in  half  a  century  for  the  relief  of  any  disease,  local  or 
constitutional,  which  he  or  she  imputed,  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the 
cow-pox  :  and  let  it  be  repeated  and  remembered,  that  the  artificial  in 
no  respect  differs  from  the  natural,  except  in  being  generally  less  viru- 
lent/ 

This  document,  backed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  impar- 
tial and  unprejudiced  records  from  medical  observers,  that  scro- 
phulous  and  cutaneous  affections  are  (as  we  have  said)  upon  the 
decline,  will,  it  is  presumed,  serve  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those 
partial  and  garbled  statements  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
controversy  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  timid,  and  giving  strength  to  ungrounded  preju- 
dices. The  question  therefore  of  vaccine  efficacy  remains  unincum- 
bered by  minor  considerations,  and  it  is  now  for  us  finally  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  evidence  by  which  the  following  propositioQ  has 
been  maintained,  viz.  that  the  vaccinated  and  the  inoculated  child 
stand  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  security  against 
small-pox. 

In  spite  of  our  professions  of  impartiality,  we  suspect  that 
our  readers  have  by  this  time  set  us  down  as  determined  defen- 
ders of  the  vaccine  cause.  We  shall  probably,  therefore,  excite 
some  surprise  by  expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  above  proposition  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  hitherto  fairly  established.  It  does,  we  confess,  seem  pro- 
bable that  there  may  be  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  preventive 
efficacy  of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  virus ;  even  this,  however, 
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Mre  must  allow  to  the  advocates  of  vaccination^  has  not  been  proved, 
•ud  we  hasten  to  adduce  the  evidence  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  is  a  professed  partizan  of  vaccination,  argues 
for  its  identity  as  to  effect  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  and  contends 
that  the  exercise  of  the  virus  of  only  a  partially  preventive  power 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  nature.  This  argument  is  in  itself  for* 
cible,  and  is  managed  by  our  author  with  considerable  adroitness. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  remark,  that  it  must  fall  powerless  even 
out  of  Mr.  Moore's  hands  unless  backed  by  actual  observation : — 
the  preventive  efficacy  of  vaccination  is  a  question  not  of  theory  but 
of  fact.  That  there  have  happened  cases  of  small-pox  of  an  indis- 
putable nature,  subsequently  even  to  proper  vaccination,  no  one  can 
deny ;  but  then  it  is  urged  that  small-pox  has  likewise  been  known 
to  occur  twice  tp  the  same  individual,  and  to  have  succeeded  to  in- 
oculation in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  to  vaccination.  The  point, 
^  however,  at  issue  is  whether  these  anomalies  are  proportionately  as 
frequent  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case;  and,  in  determining  this, 
Mr.  Moore  contends  that  the  comparative  estimates  have  not  been 
made  with  due  attention  to  every  necessary  particular. 

*  In  making  this  estimate/  he  says,  *  an  error  has  been  committed 
by  comparing  the  results  of  the  primary  practice  of  vaccination  with 
those  of  the  most  approved  state  of  variolous  inoculation,  forgetting  that, 
when  the  latter  operation  was  introduced,  failures  of  every  kind  were  ' 
far  more  frequent  than  of  late,  and  that  even  the  deaths  amounted  in 
early  practice  to  one  in  fifty.  In  like  manner,  vaccination,  on  its  first 
introduction,  was  so  misconducted,  that  two  children  in  a  workhouse 
were  actually  destroyed  by  it,  although,  when  skilfully  practised,  it  is 
really  less  dangerous  than  opening  a  vein  or  cutting  a  corn.  A  multi- 
tude of  lesser  mistakes  were  then  committed  by  the  ablest  men  in  the 
profession,  who,  deceived  by  analogy,  imitated  too  nearly  the  plan  of 
the  small-pox  inoculation ;  and  many  were  not  sufficiently  aware  either 
of  the  deterioration  to  which  vaccine  lymph  is  subject,  or  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arise  even  when  the  lymph  is  pure  from  the  vaccine  pro^- 
cess  being  interrupted  or  disturbed  by  violence,  or  by  disease.  The 
numBer  of  failures  from  all  these  sources  of  error  in  early  pracUce  has 
been  considerable ;  it  is  therefore  too  soon  at  present  to  compute  and 
compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which  small-pox  has  occurred  aftet 
inoculation  and  vaccination.' 

We  are  not  sure  whether  this  be  not  rather  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  a  systematic  advocate.  Mr.  Moore  talks  of  failures  from  inocu- 
lation when  first  pra9tised  being  one  in  fifty ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  such  failures  were  rather  referable  to  the  mode  of 
comniunicating  and  managing  the  disease,  than  to  the  occurrence  of 
any  second  affection.  Now  the  case  is  far  different  with  vaccina- 
tion ;  for  *  although  two  children  in  a  workhouse  were  actually  de- 
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ttrnjed  bj  it/  these  instances  stand  alaMMt  alone  in  the  records  of 
the  practice ;  and^  however  inefficiently  the  process  maj  have  been 
performed  hj  the  several  vaccinators  who  have  ondertaken  the  task 
without  being  qualified  for  the  office,  we  do  not  hear,  ezcepcint 
from  the  most  prejudiced  and  partial  quvters,  that  any  positive 
injury  was  ever  inflicted  on  the  children  thns  ineffectindly  ope- 
rated upon. 

llie  best  stand  which  the  vaccinists  can  make  on  the  ground  aS 
com|>arative  estimates,  is  that  of  the  immense  multitudes  which 
have  undergone  the  process  since  the  commencement  of  vaccinatioa^ 
compared  with  those  subjected  to  inoculation  in  the  same  nomber 
of  years  from  its  primary  establishment.  When  we  hear  of  one 
case  after  another,  therefore,  of  small-pox  subsequent  to  cow*poi^ 
it  may  be  replied,  that  had  as  many  children  bc«n  inoculated,  tk 
place  of  being  vaccinated,  the  instances  of  failure  would  be  eqi^^ 
numerous.  Whether  such  position  would  be  correct  can  scarcdj 
be  ascertained,  since  there  is  no  register  of  the  number  of  failuM 
in  either  case,  and  without  it  no  actual  calculation  can  be  madu 
We  have,  however,  been  just  favoured  with  a  document  from  dp 
Small-pox  Hospital,  which,  in  connection  with  the  remarks  tiNl 
accompany  it,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  vaccine  cause ;  and  let  it 
be  recollected  that  these  remarks  come  from  one  who  so  far  from 
having  been  an  enthusiast  ab  origine  in  the  cause  of  cow-pox,  has 
been  accused  by  his  contemporaries  of  being  a  covert  enemy  to  its 
success. 

*  Every  passing  month/  says  Dr.  Adams,  physician  to  the  Instittidon 
juit  named,  *  serves  to  convince  me  of  the  absolutely  preventive  power 
of  vaccination  when  properly  conducted.  Not  very  long  since,  my  ob- 
servations led  me  to  the  inference  that  the  efficacy  of  inoculation,  when 
compared  with  vaccination,  or  rather  the  probability  of  failures  from 
one  and  the  other,  stood  at  about  the  proportion  of  1200  to  1000;  but 
I  am  now,  to  say  the  least,  inclined  to  the  inference,  that  both,  wbea 
properly  managed,  are  equally  efficacious;  and  that  the  instances  of 
failure  we  hear  of,  are  either  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  large  num- 
bers that  have  been  vaccinated,  or  by  the  process  having  been  ineffi- 
ciently performed.' 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  principal  officer,  not  of  a  Faccini 
establishment,  but  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  where,  if  in  any 
place,  failures  are  likely  to  be  heard  and  complained  of.  The  do- 
cument to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers 
inoculated,  vaccinated,  and  admitted  with  the  natural  small-pox 
durihg  the  last  seven  years.  The  numbers  inoculated,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  marked  *  admitted;'  since  the  laws  of  the  institution  re- 
quire that  those  individuals,  who  are  inoculated^  shall  not  leave  the 
hospital  till  the  fear  of  infection  is  over. 

Admittd 


k 


Admitted  for  Inoculation. 

1811 

.    .    .    86    .    .    . 

ldl2 

.    .     .     82     .     .     . 

1813 

.     .     .     50     .     .     . 

1814 

•       •       •       OO       •       •       • 

1815  ' 

.     .     .     30     .     .     . 

1816 

.     •     .     37     .     .     . 

1817 

...     42  ...     . 
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\r-««:««*^  Admitted  for 

Vaccinated.  ^  .      ic  •  n 

natural  amalUpox^ 

.     1458     ....      94 
1939     ....     144 
1S31     ....      69 
1671     ....      79 
2446     ....     101 
231B     ....     141 
31'i7     ....     160 
The  reader  who  shall  cast  his  eye  over  the  above  table  will  per- 
ceive that  the  numbers  of  vaccinated  subjects  have  been  very  much 
increased  during  the  three  precedmg  years ;  and  that  the  numbers 
of  ^ases  of  natural  small-pox  have  been  likewise,  during  tlie  same 
iperiody  more  numerous  than  before;  the  chances,  then,  of  failure 
in  both  ways^  that  is^  both  from  the  increased  prevalence  of  small- 
pox infection,  and  the  increased  number  of  vaccinated  sqbjectf 
inust  Imve  been  considerably  multiplied ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by 
d^  medical  officers  of  the  Institution,  that  such  failures  are  decidedly 
fuod  very  materially  upon  the  decrease ;  and  let  it  be  again  remarked^ 
that  such  statement  comes  from  gentlemen  whose  minds,  if  they 
^re  likely  to  be  biasaed  in  any  way,  would  rather  bend  towards  the 
Hide  of  inoculation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  small-pox  happening  after 
vaccination  in  some  institutions  and  districts  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  case,  had  the  individuals, 
instead  of  being  vaccinated,  been  subject  to  inoculation.  The 
jchildren  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for  instance,  are  under  medical  ma* 
pagement  of  the  most  respectable  kind ;  and  the  diseases  happening 
in  this  institution  are  carefully  recorded  in  quarterly  reports.  Now 
in  these  reports,  *  Variola  post  vaccinationem'  often  occurs — a  se- 
quence which  was  not  noticed,  at  least  not  recorded,  when  the  boys 
WffTe  generally,  as  in  former  years,  inoculated.  We  have  further, 
iinother  report  from  authority  of  an  indisputable  kind,  stating,  that 
in  one  small  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  fifty-four  cases 
had  been  seen  of  small-pox  subsequently  to  the  vaccine  disease. 
These,  then,  we  repeat,  and  other  testimonies  more  or  less  strongly 
to  the  same  effect,  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  us  pause  before 
we  set  our  hands  to  the  proposition,  that  there  is  an  absolute  identity 
of  preventive  effect  in  genuine  small-pox  and  genuine  cow-pox. 

Vaccination,  however,  has,  we  conceive,  enough  of  positive  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  to  meet  all  that  has  hitherto  breh  advanced 
figiiinst  it,  either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  fact.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  with  very  little  exception  indeed,  the  cases 
pf  the  variolous  occurring  after  the  vaccine  affection,  are  of  so 
mild  and  modified  a  nature  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  notice ;  and  that 
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even  when  such  cases  assume  in  the  first  stages  somewhat  of  a  ma« 
lignant  type^  the  unfavourable  symptoms  soon  die  away^  and  the 
period  of  danger  in  other  variolous  disorders  becomes  in  these  the  . 
period  of  convalescence.  This^  indeed^  with  the  most  trifling  ex- 
ception^  is  so  much  the  case,  that  for  our  own  parts  we  should 
witness  with  next  to  nothing  of  apprehension,  small-pox  breaking 
out  among  our  own  children,  or  the  children  of  our  relatives ;  and 
the  strongest  evidence  that  has  hitherto  been  adduced  against  vaccir 
nation  has  never  produced  any  solicitude  in  our  minds  that  the  chil- 
dren in  whose  welfare  we  are  more  immediately  interested  should 
be  kept  from  small-pox  exposure.  Secondly,  we  may  remark,  that 
this  kind  of  small-pox,  thus  modified  and  disarmed  of  all  its  malig- 
nity, has  so  many  features  of  resemblance  to  those  eruptions  which 
are  named  chicken-pox,  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  many  supposed 
instances  of  the  former  have  been  in  reality  cases  of  the  latter.  This 
may  easily  be  conceived,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of 
some,  and  we  are  concerned  to  state  the  apparent  desire  of  others 
of  meeting  with  facts  adverse  to  the  vaccine  cause.  Indeed,  we 
scarcely  hear  now,  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  of  chicken-pox,  but 
every  eruption  is  put  down  to  the  head  of  small-pox  after  cow-pox. 

But,  thirdly,  what  shall  we  say  to  foreign  reports  in  favour  of 
the  new  practice  ?  Amsterdam,  it  b  affirmed,  has  not  for  a  long  time 
seen  a  single  case  of  small-pox  subsequent  to  vaccination;  and  in 
the  year  1813,  a  report  was  published  by  the  imperial  institution  of 
France,  stating  that  2,671,622  subjects  had  been  properly  vacci- 
nated in  France,  of  whom  only  seven  had  afterwards  taken  the  small- . 
pox !  and  it  was  added,  that  the  well  authenticated  cases  of  persons 
taking  the  small-pox  after  variolous  inoculation  are  proportionably 
far  more  numerous :  and,  indeed,  reports  of  a  similar  nature  reach 
this  country  from  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  new  practice 
has  obtained — and  where  has  it  not  obtained  i  It  may  be  still  urged 
that  the  immunity,  after  all,  may  be  only  for  a  time ;  but  besides  that 
this  supposition  violates  the  laws  of  all  analogy,  it  is,  in  truth,  con- 
trary to  thfe  evidence  of  fact.  Dr.  Jenner,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, actually  proved  the  impotency  of  the  small-pox  virus,  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  cow-pox  fifl^ 
years  before  the  experiment;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  as  an  impor- 
tant circumstance,  diat  even  natural  cow-pox  is  imparted  in  the  way 
of  inoculation. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  express  it  as  our  sincere  and  un- 
biassed conviction,  that  whether  vaccination  be  or  be  not  precisely 
the  same  as  variolous  inoculation,  in  regard  to  its  preventive 
power  over  small-pox,  it  is  demonstrably  efficacious  enough  to  jus- 
tify its  universal  adoption ;  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  appreciated 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  a 
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beneficent  Providence.  It  is  a  mild  substitute  for  a  most  malignant 
distemper ;  it  is  certainly  not  more  influential  in  exciting  latent  com- 
t>Iaints  of  the  constitution^  most  probably  much  less  so,  than  tfie 
old  inoculation ;  and^  to  crown  all,  it  does  not  sow  the  seeds  among 
the  community  of  a  loathsome  and  devastating  distemper ! 

On  the  merits  of  the  treatises,  the  title-pages  of  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  we  need  say  but  little.  The  first  of  the  vo- 
lumes we  have  indeed  tacitly  expressed  our  approbation  pf,  by  the 
large  i^se  we  have  made  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  most  interesting, — we 
had  almost  said  (notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  treatise  on  small-pox)  a 
fascinating  work.  The  author  has  proved  himself  rich  in  resources 
and  masterly  in  the  management  of  tliem.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  this  performance  of  Mr.  Moore  among  the 
few  lasting  monuments  of  medical  literature.  Sorry,  however,  are 
we  to  add,  that  the  spirit  of  the  partizan  has,  in  the  second  volume, 
too  much  taken  place  of  the  mind  of  the  Kberal  and  learned  his- 
torian ;  its  composition,  too,  as  a  literary  production,  is,  in  all  re- 
spects^ inferior  to  the  other.  The  author  has  been  guilty  in  it  of 
many  offences,  not  merely  against  precision  and  taste,  but  against 
the  most  common  principles  of  grammatical  construction ;  and  these 
become  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the  chaste  and 
classical  style  which  pervades  his  History  of  Small-pox. 


Art.  VI. — Essays  on  the  Proximate  Mechanical  Cames  of  the 
General  Phenomena  of  the  Universe.  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
London.     12mo. 

TT  is  not  without  some  reason  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  science  is 
-^  commonly  thought  dull  and  uninviting.  He  spends  his  time  in 
researches  of  remote  utility  and  little  general  interest,  and  it  is  in 
most  cases  only  by  toilsome  processes,  and  after  repeated  disap- 
pointments, that  he  arrives  at  his  results.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  attain  the  same  ends  by  easier  means,  whose  ardent  pro- 
gress in  discovery  *  no  cold  medium  knows,'  who  scorn  the  slow 
path  of  gradual  advancement,  and  leap  at  once  beyond  the  farthest 
bounds  of  knowledge. 

Of  this  small,  but  envied  class,  Sir  Richard  Phillips  appears  to 
be  a  distinguished  member.  His  mind,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  un- 
incumbered by  knowledge,  can  at  one  glance,  and  apparently  without 
any  remarkable  expenditure  of  thought,  see  through  the  fallacies  of 
those  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  till  now  deluded  the  world, 
and  dive  into  the  secret  foundations  of  nature.  He  has  kindly  and 
boldly  determined  to  communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  world. 
With  a  chivalrous  spirit,  worthy  of  a  knight  of  better  times,  he 
despises  the  dangers  \vhich  await  such  an  undertaking.     Of  these 
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^  he  is  meil  aware:  he  knout  that  *  confainatioiis :  _ 
'am  OMne  systematir  and  compart  in  this  age  tkan  in  anr 
yenod  ;*  that  *  prejudices  are  univenailj  lise  tests  of  tint]! ;'  i 
'  fiill^  expects  to  be  «ilined,fe:«iled  and  anathexnatiztd  for  raanj  jc 
to  come/  '  He  consoles  himselfy  hoiiev-er,  with  rc-flrctiD^  tint  wonk 
and  g^rimaoes  break  no  bones;  and  baring  the  confidence  ai  a  mar- 
tyr in  the  verity  of  his  general  system,  be  «iiH  bear  bis  reproachei 
with  patience,  and,  like  a  martyr,  expect  his  reward  in  a  cromn  of 
glory  in  some  fot'.ire  age,  when  he  shdl  be  inseusibie  to  tfaeflistinc- 
tion/  Upon  this  distant  expectation  he  has  acted,  and  as  '  it  is  hii 
ambition  to  publish  great  truths  in  small  book^  he  has  in  a  tlnn  dno- 
decimo  raised  '  the  first  curtain  which  hitherto  has  veiled  the  Tem- 
ple of  Nature.'  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  may  be  sensibie  to  his 
merits,  and  that  his  reward  may  not  be  so  loi^  deferred  as  his 
modest  fears  anticipate. 

Our  author's  first  enterprize  is  an  attKk  upon  the  errors  and  dn 
surdities  of  Newton's  philosophy,  errors,  some  of  which  are  so 
striking  that  he  '  almost  blushes  to  name'  them.     He  sneers  at  die 

*  a-A  kward  attempts'  of  Sir  Laac  to  do  that  which  was  resenred  for 
Sir  Richard,  aud  easily  explodes  *'  the  philosophical  trinity  of  gra- 
vitating force,  projectile  force,  and  void  space.'  He  explains  to  m 
how  it  happened,  that  Newton  was  gradually  led  from  one  mistake 
to  another  to  establi>h  so  ridiculous  a  system.  It  seems  that  the 
root  of  the  evil,  the  '  first  error,'  was  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
oi  gravitation.  *  Newton  mistook  the  local  cause  of  the  fall  ef 
projectiles:  he  adopted  the  errors  of  his  own  age  and  education  in 
this  radical  principle  of  his  philosophy.'     This  unfortunate  slip 

*  rendered  it  convenient  to  admit  the  other  power  of  an  innate  pro- 
jectile force,' '  the  greatest  absurdity  ever  broached  in  science.'  It 
was  not  from  any  more  creditable  motives,  or  on  better  grouadi^ 
that  the  notion  of  a  vacuum  was  admitted  into  the  system. 

'  Is  it  necessary  to  examine  in  the  first  place,  whether  any  medima 
exists  or  does  not  exist  in  space?  Newton  aonihilated  such  inedium  far 
the  purpose  of  conferring  perpetuity  on  his  original  projectile  force!  li^ 
said  he,  there  be  matter  in  space,  its  resistance  would  destroy  the  pro- 
jectile force;  for  as  he  ascribed  the  centripetal  force  to  an  innate  or 
metaphysical  principle,  and,  as  on  his  system,  intervening  matter  was 
not  required  to  concur  in  producing  the  motions,  it  would,  if  it  existed, 
necessarily  resist  them.  Newt<»n,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
assert,  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  diffused  throughout  space.' — p.  51. 

We  confess  that  notwithstanding  the  present  exposure  of  the 
many  fallacies  by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  deceived  us,  we 
have  still  remaining  a  small  degree  of  kindness  towards  him,  wUcli 
makes  us  grieve  to  a^  him  thus  hardly  used.  We  wish  our  kniglit 
had  spared  his  rival  a  little^  and^  considering  that  he  was '  as  fieeble 
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as  other  men  iii  his  estimate  of  arguments^  derived  from  moral  and 
metaphysical  considerations/  censured  him  less  harshly  for  falling 
into  some  of  the  '  errors  of  his  own  age  and  education/ 

Having  decided  that '  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Newtonian  physics 
is  without  any  natural  foundation/  the  next  step  is  to  erect  a  new 
one;  and  as  '  gravitation  by  itself  is  incapable  of  producing  the 
phenomena/  some  other  moving  power,  some  other  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  operations  of  nature,  must  be  sought  for.  Sir 
Richard  has  found  (wonderful  discovery)  that  it  is  motion  which  is 
the  great  moving  power,  the  cause  of  all  motion,  the  '  universal 
principle/  *  the  source  of  momentum  or  potentiality/  and  '  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  the  universe/  It  is  to  motion  that  all  phenomena 
of  matter  are  referred. 

'  As  it  affects  atoms  it  produces  various  densities;  as  it  affects  aggre- 
gates it  creates  varied  organizations;  and  as  it  affects  different  aggregates 
it  developes  the  relative  properties  of  matter.  It  appears,  in  truth,  to  be 
the  proximate  agent  of  Omnipotence,  and  to  be  a  direct  emanation  from 
the  primary  and  eternal  source  of  all  power/ — p.  15.    * 

.  It  seems  that  all  change  of  place  is  occasioned  by  motion,  and 
however  startling  the  proposition  may  be  at  first,  the  following  rea- 
soning places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  common  phenomenon  of 
a  stone  falling  to  the  ground  is  the  consequence  of  a  downward 
motion. 

^  Here  is  a  phenomenon  of  motion ;  the  ca^se  therefore  mu^t  be  ana- 
lagous,  i.  e.  must  be  motion;  it  must  be  co-equal  to  the  effect,  i.  e. 
equal  motion ;  and  it  must  be  fit  or  applicable  to  the  en4>  i.  e.  it  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  produced.* — p.  l6. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  particular  motion 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  terrestrial  phenomena  i^  ibe  rotary 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  originally  im- 
pressed on  k,  and  to  have  reduced  it  Irom  a  chaotic  mass  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  order. 

<  We  know  from  the  diurnal  phenomena,  that  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
have  such  a  common  rotatory  motion ;  without  which  the  common  or- 
bicular force  must  confer  on  tb^  masses  .unequal  momenta.  It  is,  how- 
ever^  a  necessary  mechanical  effect  of  such  common  rotatory  motion,  to 
equalize  the  momenta  of  masses  of  various  density,  and  to  force  them 
to  range  themselves,  or  to  seek  to  range  themselves,  on  concentric  cir- 
cles or  radii  of  rotation  inversely  as  their  respective  densities.  By  their 
mutual  collision  the  lighter  bodies  must,  by  the  mechanism  of  equal 
momenta  and  equilibria,  ascend  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  h^avy  ones  be  forced  towards  the  centre.  Such  must 
be  the  law  governing  all  masses  that  are  free  to  move  among  one  ano- 
ther, as  fluids  and  unrestrained  solids.  It  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the 
action  and  re-action  of  the  «arth  and  atmosphere,  and  is  a  necessary  Je- 
suit of  the  mechanism  by  which  a  two^ld  motion  produces  an  barmo- 
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nious  balance  of  forces,  among  the  beten^eneous  parts  of  wbicb  tbe 
terrefttrial  raaw  is  composed/ — p.  20. 

According  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  nature  of  matter  there 
are  home  objections  to  this  reasoning.  A  uoifonn  rotary  motioo 
alone  could  never  cause  a  body  to  ascend  or  descend,  and  would 
have  no  t«;ndency  to  pake  it  move  except  in  its  own  accustomed 
circles.  I'bere  could  be  no  mutual  collisions  among  bodies  uni- 
formly revolving  round  a  common  centre.  These  notions,  how- 
ever, Sir  Richard  was  bom  to  overthrow,  and  when  be  has  ex- 
pounded what  is  meant  by  the  '  mechanism  of  equal  momenta  and 
equilibria,'  we  shall  comprehend  more  clearly  why  the  earth  has, 
as  he  half  discovered,  arranged  itself  in  concentric  shells  of  de- 
creasing density,  lliings  being,  by  whatever  means,  thus  situated, 
and  every  portion  of  matter  having  a  station  appropriated  to  it 
precisely  suited  to  its  bulk,  density,  and  rotatory  velocity,  if  any 
extrinsic  force  disturb  this  harmonious  regularity,  and  project  a 
heavier  body  upwards,  among  the  more  sethereal  particles  that  are 
performing  their  gyrations  in  the  upper  regions,  they,  impatient  of 
the  weight  and  tardiness  of  their  new  associate,  repel  the  intruder 
downwards  to  his  natural  station. 

*  That  la  to  say,  a  body. suddenly  elevated  from  an  inferior  circle  of 
rotation  into  one  where  a  more  rapid  motion  exists,  or  where  a  motion 
exists  which  does  not  accord  with  the  density  of  the  elevated  body,  is 
necessarily  expelled  from  superior  strata  to  inferior  strata  till  it  finds  its 
true  level,  or  balance  of  motion  and  density,  or  till  it  finds  support  above 
its  due  station  in  the  concrete  or  fixed  masses  of  the  earth's  surface/^ 
p.  24. 

Labouring,  as  we  are,  under  the  prejudices  of  our  education,  we 
should  not  have  thought  the  effect  of  the  elevation  of  a  body  to  be  such 
as  is  here  described.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  revolving  par- 
ticles having  no  motion,  and  no  tendency  to  motion,  in  a  central  di- 
rection, could  not  communicate  any  in  that  direction,  and  that  in- 
stead of  driving  the  slower  body  up  or  down,  they  would  accelerate 
it  till  its  v4!locity  would  be  equalized  with  their  own.  But  Sir 
Richard  sets  all  these  matters  in  quite  a  new  light;  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  our  error,  and  to  allow  that  the  particles  of  matter  take 
a  malicious  delight  in  keeping  down  their  inferiors  ;  and  we  do  it 
the  more  readily  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  analogy  between  this 
new  property  of  matter  and  some  of  th^  propensities  of  human  na^ 
turc.  1  bus  it  is  among  mankind,  that  when  an  aspiring  individual 
attempts,  whether  '  by  muscular  or  explosive  force,'  to  raise  himself 
into  the  '  superior  strata,'  the  exclusive  spirit  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  wishes  to  fix  himself  often  repels  him  to  his  former  and 
*  due  level.'  Thus  it  may  happen  that  Sir  Richard,  who  has  ele- 
vated himself  in  a  *  novel  or  unnatural  direction'  into  the  regions  of 
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ieience,  may  find  his  flight  curtailed  by  the  envy  and  prejudices  of 
the  *  circumambient'  philosophers,  and  be  '  deflected'  downwards, 
till  his  gyrations  are  contracted  to  a  proportion  more  suitable  to  his 
bulk  and  density. 

The  same  principles  are  applied,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  to  ac- 
count for  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  some  of  the  other  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with 
baving  given  a  general  outline,  and  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  this 
sublime  theory  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  where,  if  he 
should  not  be  enlightened,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  amused. 

Before  we  conclude  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  specimen 
of  a  new  method  of  analytical  investigation,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
has'  made  considerable  use,  and  which,  in  researches  of  this  nature, 
will  doubtless  be  found  a  wonderful  assistance,  m  is  put  for  mo- 
mentum, d  for  density,  and  r  for  radius.     '  And  m  being  =  r\d, 

r  is  =  — ,and  m  =  —  X  ^  =  "T"  ;  that  is  dm^dm ;  or  m  is  to 
a  a  a  ^ 

nif^sdiod;  i.  e,  the  relative  momenta  are  directly  as  the  densi- 
ties.'— p.  26. 

We  are  informed  in  a  note,  that '  Wisdom  in  an  individual  is  al- 
ways in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  prejudices  which  he  over- 
comes.' If  this  proposition  be  true  in  its  full  extent,  if  every  new 
prejudice  that  is  dismissed  adds  somett^ing  to  our  wisdom,  and  if 
knowledge  thus  arises  from  a  rapid  succession  of  error,  we  congra- 
tulate Sir  Richard  on  the  strength  of  mind  which  he  has  displayed  in 
divesting  himself  of  old  prejudices  (for  prejudices  no  doubt  they 
were)  on  the  subject  of  physics,  and  exchanging  them  for  new  ones. 
If  he  has  been  equally  successful  in  religion,  politics,  and  trade,  he 
%iU  soon  be  held  the  *  Wise'  xor'  «f  o^iiv. 


Akt.  VII. — The  Northern  Courts ;  containing  Or^nal  Memoirs 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  since  1766.  -By 
Mr.  John  Brown.    £  vols.  8vo.     London.     1818. 

TNSTEAD  of  fabricating  nations,  as  in  former  times,  the  northern 
•*■  parts  of  Europe,  it  would  seem,  are  now  chiefly  employed  in 
inanufacturing  spurious  memoirs.  With  us  such  productions  are 
not  indigenous ;  but  the  courts  of  Petersburgh,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen  have,  within  the  last  century,  furnished  ample  mate- 
rials for  them,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  not  been  neg^ 
lected. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  last  in  the  field,  and,  with  a  considerable  share 
of  gallantry,  has  dared  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall, 
wiSiout  taking  warning  by  his  exampki  or  profiting  by  his  errors. 
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In  scandal  and  indecency  he  has  gone  far  beyond  his  predecessor, 
but  without  his  good  humour,  without  his  knack  of  writing,  and 
without  even  that  very  minor  accomplishment,  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  compilation.  Note  is  heaped  upon  note,  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  and  a  more  clumsy  and  unworkmanlike  performance  than  is 
produced  by  such  a  process  we  have  seldom  witnessed. 

We  could  however  forgive  this  want  of  method,  if  there  were  no 
more  serious  cause  for  reprehension.  The  book,  in  its  present 
state,  is  too  gross  for  perusal,  and  the  author  ought  to  have  known, 
though  the  prurient  descriptions  and  indelicacies  with  which  it 
abounds  might  be  less  offensive  in  a  foreign  tongue,  they  would  by 
no  means  bear  translation  into  ours.  We  say  in  a  foreign  tongue; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  stienuous  disavowal  in  the  Preface,  the  whole  il 
little  better  than  a  compilation,  and  '  the  Danish  Manuscript  found 
on  board  the  Dapper,'  and  *  the  Swedish  Manuscript,  written  by  a 
person  belonging  to  the  Household  of  the  King,'  are  equally  to  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic  documents. 

During  a  residence  of  some  months  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Brown  con-' 
trived  to  scrape  together  a  variety  of  tales,  (whether  true  or  false  it 
mattered  not,  provided  they  were  tales,)  relating  to  the  histories  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  during  the  late  reigns ;  and  these  imperfect 
memorials  he  has  eked  out  by  copious  extracts  from  every  work 
which  has  bee/i  published  for  the  last  centnry,  from  the  Annual  Re- 
gister to  Sir  John  Carr,  and  above  all,  by  a  frequent  recurrence  t9 
Kistel's  '  Characters  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Sweden.' 

What  circumstance  originally  led  Mr.  Brown  to  Sweden  does 
not  appear,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^  a  secure  and  agreeable  asy- 
lum in  the  hour, of  persecution.'  Without  inquiring  into  partic«r 
lars,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  most  promineat 
feature  of  his  history,  and  the  origin,  we  presume,  of  his  book.  In 
the  beginning  of  1808,  a  revolution  of  some  kind,  that  should  take 
the  reins  of  government  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Gustavus  IV.,  was 
amditted  to  be  indispensable  by  all  parties  in  Sweden*  Independently 
of  those  who  favoured  the  French  or  Russian  faction,  a  new  class 
had  sprung  up  smce  the  accession  of  Gustavus  I.  who  owed  their 
importance  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  were  altogether  unrepre- 
sented in  the  estates  of  the  kingdom:  and  the  principal  persons  of 
this  third  party  were  the  chief  actors  on  the  present  occasion;  The 
causes  which  led  to  the  unhappy  state  of  things  we  are  now  about 
to  describe,  have  been  already  explained  in  our  Sixteenth  Kumber; 
it  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  mention,  that  something  rotten  evi- 
dently appearing  in  the  state  of  Sweden,  it  was  resolved  to  send  to 
England  tor  assistance,  and  to  endeavour  to  transplant  on  "Swedish 
soil  sorne  of  the  benefits  of  the  English  constitution. 

*  The  author  of  these  pages  was  the  person  selected  to  introduce  thfi 
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subject 'by  letter  to  the  Britisb  cabinet.  He  was  already  personally 
known  to  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  with  whom  he  had  had  much  inter- 
course relative  to  the  forgery  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  British  subjects, 
of  American  ship's  papers  and  seamen's  certificates;  and  more  especially 
respecting  the  absurd  and  ruinous  order  in  council,  which  Mr.  Brown 
iver  considered  and  treated  as  more  likely  to  strike  at  the  -root  of  our 
manufactures,  than  seriously  to  distress  the  foe.  On  these  subjects  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  more  than  once  conferred  the  honour  of  asking  his 
cpinion,  and  the  almost  matchless  suavity  of  manners  by  which  that 
minister  was  distinguished,  induced  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  15th  April, 
1808,  to  address  the  overture  in  question  to  that  gentleman.' 
After  some  previous  correspondence^  Mr.  Perceval  officially  agreed 
to  receive  Mr.  Brown  ^  as  an  accredited  agent  from  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  Sweden.' 

These  were  critical  times  for  Sweden!  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  one  hand, 
dispatched  to  England  to  offer,  as  he  tells  us  afterwards,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Swedish  crown  to  tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  a  con- 
fidential person  at  the  same  moment  sent  to  France,  ^  to  ascertain 
ipfaether,  in  case  of  the  dethronement  of  Gustavus,  Buonaparte 
would  permit  the  people  of  Sweden  to  form  an  independent*  go- 
vernment.' The  answer  which  arrived  first,  if  favourable,  was  to  be 
immediately  accepted.  The  aukward  dilemma  of  two  kings  in  real 
Sfe  smelling  to  one  nosegay  was  however  happily  avoided  by  the 
laconic  manner  in  which  the  overture  made  to  Napoleon  was  re- 
ceived. *  The  application  comes  too  late,'  says  he  ;  *  my  word  is 
pledged  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.'  *  The  reply,'  observes  Mr.  Brown,  *  was  short  and  pithy/ 
and  this  comprizes  the  whole  of  his  observation  upon  it ;  whii«  the 
fiulare  (as  might  be  expected)  of  his  negociations  with  the  British 
government  leads  him  to  inveigh  at  great  length  against  ^  the  affected 
Micacy'  of  Messrs.  Perceval  and  Cannmg,  as  he  professionally  calls 
liiem,  and  to  tax  the  former  with  placing  an  insuperable  bar  in  the 
way  of  any  definite  arrangement — ^by  having,  with  a  degree  of  feel- 
ii^.;5trongly  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  refused  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Brown,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  any  at- 
tempt against  the  life  of  Gustavus  formed  no  part  of  the  plot. 
-  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  Mr.  Brown's  first  exploit  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  it  will  be 
the  last ;  for  though  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  speaks  <3f 
all  kingly  government,  the  distempered  sensibility  with  which  he 
sobs  over  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  and  sundry  other  never-failing 
symptoms,  clearly  point  Out  the  enlightened  class  of  politicians  to 
which  he  belongs ;  we  should  not  have  been  enabled  so  decidedly  to 
proclaim  his  total  unfitness  for  the  task  upon  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, had  he  not  taken  the  trouble  of  informing  us  that  he  is  an 
advocate  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  *  the  pristine,  purity'  of  the 
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Hoiue  of  Commons^  as  faithfully  de|Hcted  bv  die  liTel j  and  learoedl 
pencil  of  the  venerable  Major  Cartwr^ht. — We  bear  no  ill  will  to 
Mr.  Brown,  and  are  willii^  therefore  to  hope  that  his  gloomy  an- 
ticipations of  the  ruin  impending  over  this  ill-fated  country  may  have 
a  due  effect  on  his  future  conduct,  and  induce  him  to  consult  bis 
personal  safety,  by  timely  seekii^  a  permanent  abode  elsewhere. 

The  antipathy  shewn  by  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  towards  Buo> 
naparte  (which,  however  impolitic  it  might  be  in  a  king  of  Sweden 
openly  to  profess,  ought  not  to  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman)  has  injured  him  irreparably  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Brown. 
His  aversion  too  was  the  less  accountable,  because  Buonaparte, 
according  to  our  author's  view  of  the  matter,  *  always  seemed  desi- 
rous of  sparing  this  monarch,  and  even  offered  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory as  the  recompense  of  his  remaining  at  peace.'  In  other 
words,  it  was  of  importance  to  this  merciful  conqueror  that  Swe- 
den should  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  him,  and  he  would  there- 
fore have  been  glad  to  purchase  her  neutrality. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wild  and  untractable  than  the  conduct 
of  Gustavus  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  allied  powers  :  he  was  be- 
yond doubt  physically  unfit  to  j>lay  the  great  part  which  he  had 
the  ambition  to  attempt,  but  he  was  a  high-minded  and  honourable 

i gentleman,  sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  jea- 
ous  of  her  national  fame ;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  therefore  to 
attach  any  credit  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  *  be 
seized  a  subsidy  from  this  country  in  its  way  to  Russia,'  or  that,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  engaged  with  his  army  in  Germany,  he  offered 
to  sell  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  which  remained  to  Sweden  of  the  German 
conquests  made  by  the  Great  Gustavus.  Whatever  might  be  bis 
errors  and  follies,  (and  they  were  manifold,)  and  however  just  bis 
compulsory  abdication,  t^e  circumstances  of  his  fall  have,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  expiated  them,  and  ought  to  have  secured  him  frooi 
such  calumnies  as  those  we  have  noticed.  His  career  was  not  san- 
guinary and  remorseless,  like  that  of  Buonaparte,  or  perhaps  the 
sensibilities'of  Mr.  Brown  might  have  been  called  forth  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
scription, which  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges  against 
Gustavus,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  present  king  without,  as  far 
as  we  know,  any  remonstrance  or  opposition. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  enlisting  Mr.  Brown  among 
the  admirers  of  Buonaparte  on  slight  grounds,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  passage. 

*  The  short-sighted  policy  adopted  in  1807  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
towards  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  has,  in  some  degree,  given  a.colouriiig 
•f  retributive  justice  to  his  present  isolated  and  melancholy  state.    It 
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fa  however  an  act  as  little  to  be  justified  as  that  with  which  his  enemies 
feproach  the  ex-emperor.  Catherine,  with  provocations  equal  to  the 
gaolers  of  Buonaparte,  with  political  temptations  as  strong  as  those 
which  seduced  the  latter,  wisely  attained  from  confining  or  murther- 
ing  her  royal  guests,  although  the  crime  might  have  thrown  all  Sweden 
into  her  hands.  There  is  not  in  all  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  a  singW 
monarch  who  might  not,  five  years  back,  as  reasonably  have  anticipated 
the  dreadful  banishment  inflicted  on  the  great  conqueror  of  Europe,  as 
that  it  should  ever  be  his  fate.  The  example  sets  aside  the  finest  qua- 
lities of  the  human  mind ;  oppresses  the  fallen,  and  violates  the  law  of 
honour  and  of  nations;  as  a  precedent  it  is  highly  dangerous;  and 
feme  of  those  princes  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted,  or  their  descend- 
ants, may  as  bitterly  rue  the  shortsighted  policy  that  led  to  the  incarce- 
ration  of  Buonaparte,  as  that  grtat  man  certainly  must  have  regretted 
bis  treatment  of  the  Bourbohs  of  Spain.  Great  moral  principles  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  violated  with  impunity.' 

Setting  aside  its  want  of  grammar,  this  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing 
in  Mr.  Hobhouse  or  Sir  Robert  Wilson !  It  does  not  however 
strike  us  that  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  nations  were  as  much 
violated  by  the  confinement  of  Buonaparte,  as  they  would  have 
been  by  the  detention  or  murder  of  Gustavus  the  Fourth  and  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  (the  royal  guests  alluded  to ;)  nor  have  we 
beard  that  *  this  great  man,'  as  he  is  called,  ever  testified  any  very 
vehement  symptoms  of  regret  for  his  treatment  of  the  Bourbons^ 
or  of  any  one  else,  after  having  injured  and  oppressed  them ;  but 
Mr.  Brown  says  he  must  have  done  so,  and  though  this  is  not  a 
very  logical  mode  of  argument^  it  certainly  is  one  not  easily  dis- 
puted. 

-  The  notes  of  this  work  are  so  contrived  as  to  present,  as  it  were, 
the  concentrated  essence  of  Mr.  Brown's  opinions  upon  several 
momentous  questions.  There  is  a  very  choice  one  on  the  Copen- 
hi^en  expedition,  in  which  the  severe  blow  which  the  aii^thor's 
feelings  sufiTered  by  ^  so  vyanton  an  aggression'  is  very  pathetically 
depicted.  The  Swedes  too,  by  his  accotmt,  were  equally  shocked, 
diough  they  blamed  us  for  not  retaining  possession  of  Zealand. 
Now  without  looking  farther  than  to  the  enmity  which  prevaib  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  former  part  of 
this  statement,  though  we  can  well  imagine  there  were  a  few  ^  old 
crab  trees'  at  Stockholm  who  bewailed  the  transaction,  as  some  of 
ours  did  at  home.  That  the  king  was  hearty  in  our  cause  also  was 
a  suflScient  reason  with  many  to  conspire  against  it — and  that  he  was 
•o  there  can  be  no  question,  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Brown's  insinuations 
respecting  his  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain,)  or  he 
would  not  have  exposed  himself,  as  he  did,  to  the  risk  of  invasion 
fioth  by  the  Russians  and  Danes. 

This  fidelity  on  his  part  however  was  not  lost  sight  of  bv  the 
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British  governmeiiC.  With  a  degree  of  good  faith  and  alacrity 
which  merits  the  warmest  commendation^  such  succours  as  couM 
be  spared  were  sent  out^  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  to 
our  tottering  ally  in  his  utmost  need ;  and  they  (as  is  well  known) 
might  have  proved  of  essential  service,  had  not  his  strange  conduct 
entirely  frustrated  the  scheme.  The  whole  of  this  transaction,  how- 
ever, is  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  name  of  Sir  John  Moors 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  details  of 
the  Danish  court  and  the  unhappy  queen  Matilda ;  they  have  been 
already  touched  upon  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Copenhagen 
since  her  melancholy  catastrophe,  and  have  formed  the  outline  of 
more  than  one  romance.  When  he  crosses  the  water  Mr.  Brown, 
if  not  more  original,  becomes  at  least  more  amusing,  and  though 
the  character  of  Gustavus  the  Third  has  been  often  drawn  more 
ably,  and  always  with  more  decency  of  language,  it  certainly  forms 
the  best  part  of  the  book.  We  doubt  indeed  whether  this  profli- 
gate although  able  monarch  would  have  received  such  severe  mea- 
sure at  Mr.  Brown's  hands,  had  he  not,  with  many  very  good  inen, 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  present  biographer  on  the 
merits  of  the  French  revolution.  In  the  opening  of  that  portea- 
tons  event,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  much  at  variance  with  those  of  their  sovereign.  *  It 
was  in  vain,'  says  Mr.  Brown, '  that  knowing  his  subjects  to  be  t 
religious  race,  the  king  denounced  the  French  to  them  as  a  na- 
tion of  atheists ;'  (by  what  term  could  they  have  been  more  fitly  de^ 
nominated?)  the  infection  had  spread  too  far,  the  cause  of  fre^om 
bad  become  too  popular,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  damning 
proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  were  afloat, 
and  of  the  tendency  of  the  new  light  which  has  such  beauty  in  the 
eyes  pf  Mr.  Brown,  than  the  statement  which  he  subjoins  as  *  the 
opinion  of  several  officers  of  long  standing  and  great  experience  m 
the  Swedish  service,'  that  ^  if  the  king  had  not  been  cut  off  by  An- 
karstrom,  the  very  army  he  was  assembling  with  the  view  of  in- 
vading France,  in  Normandy,  and  marching  direct  on  Paris,  would 
have  hoisted  the  standard  of  revolt  and  destroyed  the  monarch 
whom  once  they  adored.' 

This  has  been  asserted  before,  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  fact — 
we  are  only  surprised  at  the  author's  perversion  of  intellect  in 
blaming  Gustavus  for  endeavouring  to  oppose  some  barriers  to  t 
torrent  which  had  already  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  his  throne. 
The  Swedish  army  however  was  saved,  by  the  desperate  resentment 
of  Ankarstrom,  from  the  eternal  disgrace  which  would  have  fallen 
upon  them  had  this  black  act  of  treachery  been  consummated. 
On  the  1 6th  March,  1792,  the  king  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
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Opera  House  at  Stockholm,  and  expired  after  lingering  a  fortnight 
in  torment.  The  opening  of  the  chest  at  Upsal  in  which  his  papers 
were  deposited,  with  the  injunction  that  they  should  remain  un- 
touched for  fifty  years/ may  perhaps  disclose  some  curious  facts 
connected  with  the  fate  of  this  versatile  monarch;  mean\^hi)e,  as  it 
is  at  all  times  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  the  deport- 
ment in  critical  emergencies  of  those  who  have  played  important 
parts  in  the  transactions  of  the  world,  we  subjoin  the  striking  sceu€ 
which  ensued  on  the  night  the  king  was  wounded,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Brown  from  a  Swedish  manuscript,  which  he  considers  authentic. 

*  The  king's  surgeons  having  examined  the  wound,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  pistol  had  been  fired,  saw  at  once  how  small  was  the 
chance  of  their  royal  patient's  recovery.  During  this  operation,  which 
was  excruciatingly  painful,  the  king  displayed  that  intense  fortitude 
which  few  mortals  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree.  As  the  surgeoi 
applied  his  probe,  the  king  thought  his  hand  shook ;  suppressing  the 
sense  of  pain,  he  said  with  a  firm  voice,  *'  Do  not  suffer  your  sorrow  to 
iifiect  your  hand!  Remember,  sir,  it  is  not  possible  I  can  survive  if  the 
balls  are  not  extracted."  The  surgeon  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect 
all  his  courage,  and  extracted  a  ball  and  some  slugs.  On  his  way  from 
his  palace  to  the  Opera  House  a  few  hours  before,  Gustavus  stepped 
lightly  down  the  broad  flights  of  granite  stairs  to  the  vestibule  below. 
He  was  now  carried  slowly  back,  stretched  on  a  litter  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  grenadiers,  whose  slightest  motion  gave  him  inexpressible 
pain — like  the  palace  itself,  the  grand  stair-case  is  of  stupendous  di- 
mensions. The  massive  balustrades  are  composed  of  polished  marble ; 
die  broad  steps  of  hewn  granite,  and  the  ornaments  of  colossal  proper* 
tions  finely  drawn  and  executed,  are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  vast 
«nd  beautiful  outline  of  this  grand  edifice.  The  king's  unwieldy  state- 
coach,  with  a  triple  row  of  guards  on  either  side,  might,  apparently, 
have  ascended.  Although  the  portals  were  closed  as  soon  as  the  king 
had  entered,  and  none  but  courtiers  and  soldiers  admitted,  and^  even 
those  not  without  selection,  the  whole  of  the  colossal  stairs  were, 
crowded  to  excess.  Not  a  few  of  the  ministers  were  clad  in  state 
dresses,  and  most  of  the  courtiers  and  household  officers  still  had  on  the 
fanciful  robes  worn  at  the  fatal  masquerade.  This*  great  diversity  .of 
splendid  costume,  the  melancholy  state  of  the  king,  stretched  on  the 
Iner,  lying  on  his  side,  his  pale  face  resting  on  his  right  hand,  his  fea- 
tores  expressive  of  pain  subdued  by  fortitude,  the  varied  countenances 
of  the  surrounding  throng,  wherein  grief,  consternation  an4  dismay 
were  forcibly  depicted ;  the  blaze  of  the  numerous  torches  and  flam* 
beaux  borne  aloft  by  the  military ;  the  glitter  of  burnished  helmets, 
embroidered  and  spangled  robes,  mixed  with  the  flashes  of  drawn  sabres 
and  fixed  bayonets;  the  strong  and  condensed  light  thrown  on  the 
king's  figure,  countenance,  litter  and  surrounding  group;  the  deep  dark 
masses  of  shade  that  seemed  to  flitter  high  above,  and  far  below  the 
principal  group,  and  the  occasional  illumination  of  the  vast  and  magni- 
ficent outline  of  the  structure,  iformed,  on  the  whole,  a  spectacle  more 
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graod,  impressive  and  pictaieaqae  than  any  state  or  theatrical  piv* 
cesaioD,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  lastefiil  GustaTus  had  ever 
been  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  excruciating  agonies  his  eyes  lost  not 
their  brilliancy,  and  his  finely  expre^ve  leatures  displayed  the  triumph 
of  fortitude  over  pain.  Terrible  and  sodden  as  was  this  disaster,  it  did 
not  depn%e  him  of  sel^posseasion ;  he  seemed  more  afiected  by  the  teais 
that  trickled  down  the  hard  yet  softened  features  of  the  Teterans  who 
had  fought  by  bis  side,  than  by  the  wound  which  too  probably  would 
soon  end  his  life.  As  the  bearers  of  the  royal  litter  ascended  from 
flight  to  flight  he  raised  his  head,  evidently  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
the  grand  spectacle  of  which  he  formed  the  principal  and  central  ob- 
ject. When  he  anived  at  the  grand  gallery  level  with  the  state  apart- 
ments, he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  the  bearers  should  halt,  and 
looking  wistfully  around  him,  he  said  to  Baron  Armfelt,(who  wept  and 
sobbed  aloud,)  **  How  Strang  it  is  I  should  rush  upon  my  fiite  after  tht 
recent  warnings  I  had  received !  my  mind  foreboded  evil ;  I  went  re- 
luctantly, impelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  invisible  hand ! — I  am  fully  per- 
suaded when  a  man's  hour  is  come,  it  is  in  vain  he  strives  to  elude  it  !* 
After  a  short  pause  he  continued,  '*  Perhaps  my  hour  is  not  yet  arrived. 
I  would  willingly  live,  but  am  not  afraid  to  die.  If  I  survive,  I  may 
yet  trip  down  these  flights  of  steps  again,  and  if  I  die — why  then,  en- 
closed in  my  coffin,  my  next  descent  will  be  on  my  road  to  the  mauso- 
leum in  the  Ridderholm  church.'* ' — vol.  ii.  p.  l68. 

In  the  character  of  Ankarstrom,  and  in  bis  conduct  during  hk 
last  moinents,  a  striking  similarity  may  be  traced  to  the  wretched 
Bellingbam;  die  same  fanatical  satisfaction  at  the  perpetratioo 
of  the  crime,  the  same  presumptuous  confidence  of  pardon  firom 
the  Almi^ty.  That,  as  Mr.  Brown  observes,  this  dreadful  self- 
deltision  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Sweden  b  sufficiently  ckv,  as 
well  from  the  case  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  from  other  lo- 
'stances  of  more  recent  date,  where  criminals,  condemned  for  die 
worst  of  crimes,  have  exhibited,  in  their  last  moments,  a  most  dis- 
gusting mixture  of  hardened  guilt  and  confident  security. 

With  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Brown  we  compre- 
hend why,  as  he  says,  *  the  gallows  saves  many  a  soul,'  should  be  a. 
common  expression ;  but  that  '  many  instances  should  occur  in 
Sweden  of  h&nest  and  respectable  persons'  committing  crimes  with 
a  view  to  place  diemselves  in  a  predicament  where  they  may  faiily 
be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  clergy,  and  thereby  ensure  their  future  sal- 
vation, can  only  be  credited  by  those  who  believe,  with  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  salubrious  valley  in  Nor- 
way frequently  quit  it  from  a  premature  apprehension  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  attendant  on  longevity. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  hb  brother  the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
succeeded  as  regent  Economy,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  now 
took  the  place  of  profusion,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  stroi^  mea- 
suref  adopted  by  Gustavus  to  check  the  revolutionary  spirit  sort- 
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pidly  gaining  ground.  The  moderation,  however,  displayed  in  the 
new  councils  does  not  appear  to  have  reconciled  tlie  parties  which 
DOW  predominated  in  Sweden-;  nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we  exa- 
mine them,  that  the  late  kii^  should  have  considered  that  no  ordinary 
means  were  likely  to  be  effectual  in  obtaining  that  object. 
•  *  In  the  year  1792  there  were  two  parties  in  Sweden  actively  at  work. 
The  one  was  composed  of  General  Baron  Amifelt  and  his  partizans, 
whose  object  it  was  to  throw  Sweden  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  the 

/Other  consisted!  of  men  more  formidable  by  their  talent  than  numbers, 
who  conceived  that  Sweden  was  too  poor  a  country  to  maintain  a  mo- 
narchical government  and  a  large  standing  army.  They  were  for 
adopting  a  government  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  endeavour  to  do  without  a  king  or  hereditary  nobles.  A  gentleman 
named  Thorild  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  The  Liberty  of  Reason  deve- 
loped to  the  Regent  of  the  Swedish  Nation."  The  author  addressdPit 
to  the  regent,  and  called  upon  him  to  remove  the  shackles  imposed  by 
kings  and  regents  on  human  freedom,  and  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
happiness  Sweden  might  enjoy  under  a  virtuous  and  frugal  republican 
system.  This  happened  on  the  2l8t  December;  in  the  evening  tht 
pamphlet  was  suppressed,  and  the  author  taken  into  custody.' 

This  proceeding,  as  might  be  expected,  excited  a  considerable 
ferment  in  the  town,  and  we  find  the  regent,  in  spite  of  the  gentle- 
ness and  moderation  of  his  councils,  threatened  with  the  fate  of  his 
brother.  The  next  day  the  cause  was  heard.  *  Thorild  conducted 
his  own  defence,  and  this  with  so  much  spirit  and  eloquence,'  says 
Mr.  Brown,  *  that  the  spectators  caught  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
his  bold  sentiments;  and  certain  passages  of  his  speech* (which,  we 
conclude,  were  those  indicating  resistance  to  all  legitimate  autho- 
rity) *  were  loudly  applauded.  It  ended  in  his  release,  and  his  being 
escorted  home  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  shouting  liberty  for 
ever,  Thorild  for  ever.' 

Of  the  military  and  naval  details  of  this  reign,  as  given  by  Mr. 
-Brown,  we  cannot  say  much,  for  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  be 

'  said.  From  a  work  entitled  *  Scandinavian  Letters,*  published  in 
1 796,  which  we  have  long  known  and  which  we  believe  to  be  au- 
thentic, he  has  extracted  upwards  of  twenty  pages  containing  the 
details  of  the  naval  campaign  of  1790;  these  are  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, as  the  chief  sufferers  on  the  Russian  side  were  Englishmen 
in  the  service  of  the  empress;  and  more  daring  intrepidity,  and 
unavailing  gallantry  have  never  been  displayed  than  by  the  Captains 
Marshall  and  Dennison  on  this  occasion. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  licence  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
indulges  in  speaking  of  public  characters.  Excepting  that  ^in- 
genious, tasteful,  and  scientific  nobleman  the  Chevalier  Edler- 
crantz,'  who,  as  a  soi-disant  poet,  philosopher,  playWTigfat,  and  in- 
spector, would  hardly  venture  to  offend  a  brother  savant,  and  *  the 
YOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVIII.  G  €  corpulant, 
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corpulent^  convivial,  equestrian  knight  Sir  Levett  Hanson,  quondam 
chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  grand  cross  and  distri- 
butor of  the  Order  of  St.  Joachim,  than  whom  no  one  couM 
conduct  himself  in  a  more  gentlemanly  manner/  we  do  not  re- 
collect another  of  whom  this  fastidious  person  speaks  in  terms  of 
tolerable  respect.  Even  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  prin- 
ciples, and  the  wisdom  of  Sir  William  Scott's  decisions,  are  called 
in  question  by  him  in  no  very  measured  terms;  and  we  are  not 
therefore  surprised  at  the  indecent  manner  in  which  he  has  vented 
his  spleen  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thornton  as  English  ministei^ 
at  Stockholm,  or  at  the  scurrilous  language  in  which  he  assails  De 
Coninck,  a  very  respectable  banker  at  Copenhagen. 

A%  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  written  on 
tlijl  *  Northern  Courts,'  and  cannot  therefore  have  interfered  with 
Mr.  Brown's  literary  labours,  their  names  are  marked  with  obloquy 
purely  to  gratify  some  malevolent  feeling.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  as  authors  are  comparatively  fair  game  for  criticism. 
Let  us  see  how  he  has  executed  ^  the  act  of  duty  which  was  im* 
posed  upon  him  by  gratitude,'  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

*  Next  to  Whitelock's  Journal,'  says  Mr.  Brown,  *  the  best  work 
extant  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe's.'  As,  however,  he  was  before  de- 
scribed ^  though  not  a  servile  man  still  as  a  flatterer  of  kings/  and  as 
sundry  erroi's  are  remarked  in  his  book,  we  naturally  trembled  for 
those  of  whom  no  such  favourable  mention  was  likely  to  be  made. 

Of  these  the  first  victim  is  Mr.  Joseph  Acerbi.  *  His  work  is 
inadeup  of  plagiarisms,  of  original  falsehoods,  and  sheer  nonsense.' 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  a  tranchant  style  of  criticism, 
and  though  it  may  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  a  plagiarist  so  roughly  handled  by  the  author  of  the  '  Northern 
Courts.' 

Next  come  Sir  John  Carr  and  his '  Northern  Summer.'  Sir  John, 
it  seems,  is  less  malignant  than  Mr.  Acerbi;  but,  alas!  his  erron 
are  seated  in  his — head!  and  we  can  comprehend  therefore,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  system  of  Gall  or  Spurzheim,  .that  they 
must  have  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  his  powers  of  compo* 
sition. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  is  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words.  An  un^ 
lucky  inclination  to  report  favourably  of  the  unfortunate  Gustavus 
has  spoilt  all,  and  he  is  convicted  of  ^  a  want  of  liberality  towards 
Swedish  artists,  and  a  servility  of  mind  highly  disreputable.' 

With  Dr.  Thomson,  tlie  next  culprit,  there  seems  to  be  more 
conformity  of  opinion  than  with  the  rest  of  those  who  have  gooe 
before  Mr.  Brown  as  writers  on  Sweden.  In  the  outset,  'a  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  doctor  in  exalting  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  his  favourite  city  (Ediubui^h)  at  the  expense  of  Stockholm/  very 
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nearly  involves  him  in  disgrace— but  he  finally  escapes  with  sundry 
corrections  and  friendly  admonitions. 

Not  so  Mr.  J.  T.  James,  the  last  on  the  list,  for  whom  is  re- 
served the  whole  measure  of  Mr.  Brown's  indignation,  and  who  is 
accused,  under  various  forms,  *  of  hauteur  and  illiberality;  of  a  want 
of  candour  and  selj-cultivalion  in  his  remarks  upon  the  people  and 
artists  of  Sweden ;  and  a  predisposition  to  see  every  thing  that  he 
found  there  in  an  unfavourable  light/ 

As  this  involves  a  charge  against  our  countrymen  in  general, 
with  whom  (as  Mr.  Brown  assures  us)  the  practice  of  writing  and 
speaking  to  the  prejudice  of  those  foreign  countries  they  have  visited, 
and  thereby  rendering  the  English  name  unpopular  abroad,  is  too 
prevalent,  we  are  anxious,  by  shewing  how  totally  unfounded  are 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  entertaining  and  well-informed  travelftr 
w  horn  he  has  selected  for  the  prime  object  of  his  criticism,  to  repel 
the  accusation.  Mr.  James,  it  appears,  is  taxed  with  a  want  of  libe- 
rality, for  venturing  to  describe  the  higher  orders  of  Sweden  as 
cold  and  ceremonious;  the  artists  as  still  capable  of  improvement; 
and  the  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  which  prevails  in  the 
capital,  as  for  the  most  part  in  bad  taste.  Now  though  we  believe 
that  all  who  have  read  the  book  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
tone  of  good  humour  and  unaffected  candour  which  prevail  through* 
out,  we  shall  let  Mr.  James  speak  for  himself  in  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  accusation. 

*  But  a  Swede  is  never  in  extremes  :  even  these  traits  are  not  deeply 
marked, and  if  we  review  the  more  favourable  side  of  his  character,  we. 
shall  find  in  him  an  undaunted  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  an  honest 
love  of  freedom,  to  which  the  feelings  of  every  one  does  homage ;  and  I 
may  truly  affirm  that  no  traveller  passes  from  these  shores  but  he  quits 
them  with  regret,  and  ever  afterwards  takes  the  strongest  interest  in 
whatever  tidings  he  may  hear  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  the  higher  classes  the  mind  is  n&essarily  tempered  by  the  grace  and 
fashion  of  society,  and  there  are  many  whom  private  senti men t^  of  re- 
spect would  lead  me  at  all  times  to  acknowledge  with  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  to  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure,  many  a  happy  hour 
1  have  spent  at  Stockholm.' — p.  141. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  us  with  some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  that  he 
associated  in  Sweden  ^  with  persons  of  as  great  rank  and  conse- 
quence as  Mr.  James.'  OF  this  common-place  vulgarity  there  are 
abundant  symptoms  in  his  volumes.  *  Lord  £rskine  and  the  author 
of  the  ^'  Northern  Courts"  had  a  serious  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject.'— vol.  ii.  p.  300.  And  another  conversation  (which  we  doubt 
not  was  equally  serious)  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  Chevalier  Edlercrantz.  But  because  Mr.  James  has 
the  good  taste  to  make  no  parade  of  these  matters,  nor  to  give, 
according  to  Mr.  ^Brown's  fashion^  the  titles  at  full  length  of  all  hi^ 
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ktiigbtij  acquaintance  of  the  Sword,  Polar  Star,  and  Seraphim — Sir 
Herman  of  Lastholm,  K.  P.  S.,  Sir  Charles  Frederick  von  Breda, 
K.V.,  Sir  Charles  Axel  Lindroth,  K.P.S.  &c. — ^it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  he  is  inclined  to  treat  the  nobility  of  Sweden  *  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;'  nor  can  any  proof  be  brought  of  such  a 
feeling  on  his  part. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Brown's  long  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  per- 
formances of  Sergei!,  we  are  not  inclined  to  entertain  any  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  or  of  his  acquaintance 
with  their  professors.  That  Sweden  should  not  be  able  to  boast  of 
painters  equal  to  the  highest  walks  of  the  art,  and  that  Seidell  should 
not  rival  Phidias,  is  by  no  means  surprizing.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  progress  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  in  the  civilized 
iltorld,  in  painting  and  statuary  a  fallii^  off  has  unquestionably 
taken  place ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  is  the  only  '  implication'  which 
Mr.  James  intended  when,  speaking  of  the  professors  of  the  arts  m 
Sweden,  he  wound  up  the  sentence  on  Sergell  with  the  *  morceaa' 
so  offensive  to  Mr.  Brown.  Of  the  general  merits  of  the  artisti 
of  Sweden,  Mr.  James  always  thought  with  respect  and  spoke  with 
liberality. 

*  Falcrantz  as  a  painter  of  landscapes/  he  says,  *  stands  the  first  in 
reputation,  and,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  best  artists  of 
the  present  day/ — p.  122. 

Again.  *  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which,  in  proportion  to  her 
numbers,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement  of  science  as 
Sweden,  and  none  in  which  it  is  still  more  steadily  and  successfully 
pursued.' — p.  125. 

From  the  display  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  his  knowledge  of  tbt 
Swedish  language,  and  his  perpetual  blunders  in  every  other,  we 
suspect  that  his  studies,  like  his  travels,  have  not  been  very  excur* 
sive.  Under  such  an  alias  as  that  by  which  she  is  described,  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  well  known  statue  twice 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown  under  different  titles — *  Venus  du  belle 
fesses,'  and  Venus  de  belles  fesses.'  We  would  venture  also  to  hint 
to  him,  that  *  Tu  Marcellus  erit'  can  never  be  *  Thou  shalt  be 
Marcellus.'  The  strictures  upon  Mr.  James  and  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  one  for  niispelling  the  town  ^  ®Abo,'  and  the  other  for  desig- 
nating the  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Gottenburgh  as  '  the 
River  Gotha,'  appear  to  be  pedantic  and  absurd.  Obo  is  spelled 
as  it  is  pronounced,  and  although  the  Gotha  in  its  course  goes  by 
two  other  names,  we  shall  continue  to  follow  Mr.  Coxe  and  Mr. 
James  in  giving  it  that  title  until  it  shall  be  proved  that  the 
Thames  should  be  styled  the  Isis  or  the  Tame,  llie  stream  which 
is  called  Clara  before  it  merges  in  the  Wenern  Lake,  on  quitting  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  province  through  which  it  flows,  and  becomes 

the  Gotha. But  we  must  have  done  with  Mr.-  Brown. 
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Art.  VIII. — Observations  relating  to  some  of  the  Jntiquities  of 

Egypt,  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Davison,     Published 

in  Walpole's  Memoirs.  1817. 
TF  some  of  our  consuls  have  merited  the  reproach  of  having  made 
-^  their  public  station  subservient  to  their  private  interests^  and  of 
wholly  neglecting  those  researches  into  objects  of  literature  or 
science  which  their  situation  might  have  brought  fairly  within  their 
reach^  the  names  of  Bruce,  Davison  and  Salt  may  safely  be  men-i 
tioned  as  honourable  exceptions  from  it.  Mr.  Bruce  has  nobly 
rescued  his  own  name  from  any  inattention  to  objects  of  scieutific 
research; — so  has  Mr.  Salt,  as  we  shall  presently  see: — and  to  Mr^ 
Walpole  the  literary  world  is  now  indebted  for  bringing  forward  a 
small  part  of  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  Mr.  Davison  in 
Egypty  which  had  been  hitherto  known  only  to  a  few  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Davison,  then  consul  at  Algiers,  accom- 
panied Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.  He  resided  (Mr.  Walpole 
informs  us)  eighteen  months  at  Cairo ;  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  Saccara  and  Dashour,  and  several  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  with  the  Duke  de  Cbaulnes,«  with 
whom  he  afterwards  embarked  for  Europe.  While  performing  qua- 
rantine in  the  Lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  the  duke  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  false  key,  to  get  possession,  and  to  take  copies,  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son's papers  and  drawings.  On  coming  to  London,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  advertised  a  publication  of  his  own  researches,  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Davison,  whom  he  had  the  impudence  to  designate 
as  his  secretary.  Whether  he  knew  that  Mr.  Davison  was  still  alive 
does  not  appear;  but  on  the  very  day  (Sept.  9lh,  1783)  which  he 
had  appointed  for  an  engraver  to  wait  on  him,  he  received  a  written 
remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  which  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  design.  He  had  then  the  effrontery  to  propose  a  joint 
publication,  which  Mr.  Davison  indignantly  declined.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole adds,  that  there  are  two  plates  in  Sonnini's  travels,  from  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Davison,  which  could  only  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes. 

The  papers  now  first  published,  from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son, consist  of  his  measurements  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  by 
taking  that  of  each  individual  step  or  altar  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  subsequently  with  the  theodolite — an  account  of  his 
descent  into  the  *  Well,'  (as  it  is  usually  called,)  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  being  eighty-six  cubits  in  deptli — of  his  discovery  of  a 
room  over  the  chamber  containing  the  sarcophagus,  which  had 
escaped  Mail  let,  though  he  had  been  forty  times  within  the  pyra- 
mid ;  which  Niebuhr  could  not  find,  though  told  of  it  by  Mr; 
Meynard^  who  accompanied  Mr.  Davison;   and  which  had  not 
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been  visited  by  any  other  traveller  until  last  year.  There  is,  beaideK^ 
a  correspondence  between  him  and  Professor  White,  on  the  subject 
of  Abdallatif's  account  of  the  pyramids ;  and  a  description  of  the 
catacombs  of  Alexandria,  of  which  very  little  seems  then  to  have 
been  known,  as  they  scarcely  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  pre- 
ceding travellers.  The  only  portion  of  these  Papers  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  examine,  is  the  account  of  the  Well  and  the  new 
chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  as  preliminary  to  some  recent  and 
unpublished  discoveries,  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

In  a  short  but  comprehensive  letter  addressed  to  M.  Varsy,  the 
author  observes  that,  as  he  conceived  the  siipposed  Well  to  be  of 
vast  depth,  he  provided  himself  with  a  large  quantity  of  rope,  which 
turned  out  to  be  no  useless  precaution — for  though  he  found  a  sort 
of  steps  or  holes  in  the  rock,  yet  the  lower  part  of  them  were  so 
worn  away,  as  to  risk  a  fall  and  consequent  destruction  by  trusting  to 
them  alone.  To  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event,  Mr.  Davison  tied  a 
rope  round  his  middle ;  .and  previously  to  his  descent,  let  down  a 
lantern  attached  to  the  end  of  a  small  cord,  which,  on  finding  it 
toon  to  stop,  he  prepared  to  follow.  With  much  persuasion  he  pre- 
vailed on  two  of  his  servants  and  three  Arabs  to  hold  the  rope ; — 
the  Arabs  assured  him  there  were  ghosts  below,  and  that  he  never 
could  hope  to  feturti.  Mr.  Davison  laughed  at  their  timidity ;  and 
taking  with  him  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  compass,  a  measure,  and 
another  lighted  candle^  commenced  the  descent,  and  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  first  well  or  shaft.  Here  he  found,  on  the  south 
side,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  first  shaft,  a  second 
opening  which  descended  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet 
only ;  and  at  four  feet  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  this,  a  third 
shaft,  the  mouth  of  which  was  nearly  choaked  up  with  a  large  stone, 
leaving  only  a  small  opening,  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to 
pass.  Here  he  thought  it  prudent  to  let  down  his  lantern,  not  only 
to  discover  to  what  depth  he  was  about  to  proceed,  but  also  to 
ascertain  if  the  air  was  pernicious.  The  shaft,  however,  was  so  tor- 
tuous that  the  candle  soon  became  invisible ;  but  Mr.  Davison  was 
not  to  be  discouraged — nothing  less  than  a  journey  to  the  bot- 
tom would  satisfy  his  eager  curiosity :  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
prevail  on  the  Arabs  to  come  down  and  hold  the  rope.  To  all 
his  entreaties  they  only  answered,  that,  a  few  years  before,  a  Frank 
having  got  to  the  place  where  he  then  was,  let  down  a  rope  to  dis- 
cover the  depth,  when  the  devil  caught  hold  of  it,  and  plucked  it  out 
of  his  hands.  *  I  was  well  aware,'  says  Mr.  Davison,  *  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  this  story — the  Dutch  consul  swore  that  the 
thing  happened  to  himself/     After  many  prayers,  and  threats,  and 
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promises  of  money^  and  of  all  the  treasure  that  might  be  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well^  the  avarice  of  one  man  got  the  better^  in 
some  degree,  of  his  terrors,  and  he  ventured  to  descend; — *  on 
reaching  the  bottom/  says  Mr.  Davison, '  he  stared  about  him, 
pale  and  trembling,  appearing  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  human 
being/ 

Our  enterprizing  adventurer  now  hastened  on  his  journey,  with 
the  rope  round  his  body ;  and  the  sight  of  the  lantern,  which  he 
had  let  down,  convinced  him  that  this  well  was  soniewliat  deeper 
than  the  first.  Having  proceeded  a  little  farther  than  half-way 
down  to  the  spot  where  the  candle  rested,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
he  came  to  a  grotto,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  four  or  five  wide,  and 
about  the  height  of  a  man :  from  this  place  die  third  shaft  or  well 
was  sloping,  and  by  throwing  down  a  stone  he  ascertained  it  to  be 
of  much  greater  depth  than  the  others :  pushing  the  lantern  a  little 
before  him,  he  set  out  afresh  on  his  journey;  and  calling  to  tho 
Arab  to  loosen  the  rope  gently,  with  the  help  of  the  little  holes 
made  in  the  rock,  he  gradually  proceeded,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  reaching  his  journey's  end.  At  length  the  shaft  begin- 
ning to  incline  a  little  more  to  the  perpendicular,  brought  him 
speedily  to  the  bottom,  where  he  ascertained  it  to  be  completely 
closed  by  sand  and  rubbish. 

Having  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Davison  now  began  to  reflect 
on  two  circumstancjes  which  had  not  before  occurred  to  him,  and 
neither  of  which  was  very  consoling.  The  first  was,  that  the  mul- 
titude of  bats  which  he  had  disturbed  might  put  out  his  candle ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  immense  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  might 
slip  down  and  close  the  passage  for  ever.  On  looking  about  the 
bottom,  he  found  a  rope  ladder,  which,  though  it  had  lain  there 
sixteen  years,  was  as  fresh  and  strong  as  if  perfectly  new.  It  had 
been  used,  as  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Wood  (who  published  an  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra)  to  aid  his  descent ;  but  he 
had  stopped  short  at  tbe  grotto.  When  Mr.  Davison,  on  his 
return,  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  &st  shaft,  the  candles  felt 
and  went  out; — *  then,'  says  he,  *  the  poor  Arab  thought  himself 
lost.  He  laid  hold  of  the  rope  as  I  was  about  to  ascend,  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  have  his  brains  blown  out  than  be  left  alone 
there  with  the  devil,  •!  therefor^  permitted  him  to  go  before,  and 
though  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  ascend  than  to  descend,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  he  scrambled  up  a  hundred  times  more 
quickly  than  he  had  come  down.' 

The  depth  of  the  first  shaft  was  2^  feet ;  of  the  second  29 ;  and 
of  the  third  99 ;  if  the  five  feet  between  the  first  and  second  shaft  be 
added,  the  whole  depth  will  be  found  to  be  155  feet. 
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Of  his  discovery  of  a  second  chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  Mr. 
Davison  gives  the  following  account. 

*  The  chief  reason  of  my  returning  now  to  the  pyramid  was  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  mount  up  to  the  hole  1  had  discovered  at  the 
top  of  the  gallery  the  last  time  I  was  there.  For  this  purpose  I  had 
made  seven  short  ladders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fasten  one  to  another 
b}^  means  of  four  wooden  pins,  the  whole  together,  when  joined,  being 
about  twenty-six  feet  long.  As  soon  as  the  rubbish  was  cleared  from 
the  straight  passage  at  the  bottom,  I  caused  the  ladders  to  be  brought 
in  by  two  carpenters  who  accompanied  me.  When  they  had  conveyed 
them  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  gallery,  tying  two  long  canes 
together,  I  placed  a  candle  at  one  end,  and  gave  it  to  a  servant  to  hold 
near  the  hole  in  question.  The  platform  being  very  small  there  was  no 
thinking  of  Hxingthe  ladders  on  the  ground,  as  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible  to  raise  them.  We  took  the  only  me- 
thod which  seemed  practicable ;  namely,  that  of  placing  the  first  ladder 
against  the  wall ;  two  men  raising  it  up,,  a  third  placed  another  below 
it,  and  having  fastened  them  together  by  the  wooden  pins,  the  two  to- 
gether were  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner 
fixed  one  after  another.  The  ladder  entered  enough  into  the  hole, 
when  all  parts  were  joined  together,  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  on  the 
side  of  the  gallery.  I  then  instantly  mounted,  and  found  a  passage 
two  feet  four  inches  square,  which  turned  immediately  to  the  right.  I 
entered  a  little  way,  with  my  face  on  the  ground,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, on  account  of  the  passage  being  in  a  great  measure  choaked  with 
dust,  and  bats*  dung,  which,  in  some  places,  was  near  a  foot  deep.  I 
first  thought  of  clearing  it  by  throwing  the  dirt  down  into  the  gallery, 
but  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  work  of  some  time,  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  filling  the  gallery  with  rubbish,  and  perhaps  rendering 
the  descent  more  difficult,  I  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  enter, 
which  was  accompanied  with  more  success  than  the  first.  I  was  en- 
abled to  creep  in,  though  with  much  difficulty,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  the  passage,  but  likewise  the  quantity  of  dust  which  I 
raised.  When  I  had  advanced  a  little  way,  I  discovered  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  end  of  the  passage.  My  surprize  was  great,  when  I 
reached  it,  to  find  to  the  right  a  straight  entrance  into  a  long,  broad, 
but  low  place,  which  I  knew,  as  well  by  the  length  as  the  direction  of 
the  passage  I  had  entered  at,  to  be  immediately  above  the  large  room. 
The  stones  of  granite,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  latter,  form  the  bot- 
tonv  of  this,  but  are  uneven,  being  of  unequal  thickness.  This  room 
is  four  feet  longer  than  the  one  below  ;  in  the  latter,  you  see  only  seven 
stones,  and  a  half  of  one,  on  each  side  of  them  ;  but  in  that  above,  the 
nine  are  entire,  the  two  halves  resting  on  the  wail  at  each  end.  The 
breadth  is  equal  with  that  of  the  room  below.  The  covering  of  this,  as 
of  the  other,  is  of  beautiful  granite;  but  it  is  composed  of  eight  stones 
instead  of  nine,  the  number  in  the  room  below.  One  of  the  carpenters 
entered  with  me,  and  Mr.  Meynard  came  into  the  passage,  near  the 
door,  but  being  a  good  deal  troubled  with  the  dust,  and  want  of  air,  he 
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retired.     Having  measured  and  examined  the  different  parts  of  it  we 
came  out,  and  descended  by  the  ladder/ — pp.  354 — 356. 

This  brief  account  of  Mr.  Davison's  discoveries  will  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  labours  of  another  enterprizing  traveller,  of 
whose  extraordinary  exertions,  courage,  and  perseverance,  and  the 
brilliant  discoveries  to  which  they  led,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
a  very  interesting  account,  drawn  up  roughly  by  our  consul-general, 
Mr.  Salt,  by  whose  zeal,  personal  exertions,  influence  with  the 
pashaw,  and  great  pecuniary  liberality,  oiany  of  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  Egypt  have  been  brought  to  light ;  some  of  which  have 
already  found  their  way,  and  others  are  following,  to  that  magnifi- 
cent depository  of  nature  and  art,  the  British  Museum. 

The  person  to  whom  we  allude  is  Mr.  Caviglia,  the  master  and^ 
we  believe,  owner  of  a  mercantile  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  *  who,'  Mr.  Salt  informs  us,  *  was  most  actively  employed, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  in  carrying  on  his  researches  with 
a  disinterested  zeal  that  merits  general  admiration,  and  will  ensure 
him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  studies  of  the  an- 
tiquarian.' In  tracing  the  progress  of  those  researches,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  adhere  as  closely  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Salt  as  our 
necessarily  abridged  narrative  will  admit. 

Mr.  Caviglia  (who  is  described  as  a  gentleman  with  whose  amiable 
character  is  blended  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  such  pursuits)  had 
long  entertained  an  opinion  that,  among  the  antiquities  so  justly 
celebrated  in  Egypt,  much  yet  remained  to  be  explored  that 
might  throw  a  light  upon  the  peculiar  rites  and  usages  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants ;  and  as  nothing  had  excited  his  attention  more  than 
the  stupendous  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  he  had  determined,  whenever 
the  opportunity  occurred,  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  in  clearing  up 
the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  real  intention  of  the  numerout 
passages  and  the  interior  chambers  of  those  venerable  structures. 
With  this  determination  be  set  out  from  Alexandria  for  Cairo, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  December,  1816,  and  immediately 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of 
Kabitziet  and  La  Fuentes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  to 
accompany  him,  with  ropes  and  other  necessary  apparatus,  to  the 
grand  pyramid ;  this  they  accordingly  did  on  the  8th  January  fol- 
lowing. 

The  first  object  which  Mr.  Caviglia  had  in  view  was  to  examine 
the  '  Weir  in  the  chamber  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  descent  of 
which,  as  it  woiJd  seem,  both  he  and  Mr.  Salt  considered  as  an 
enterprize  never  yet  accomplished ; — that  Well  (it  is  Mr.  Salt  who 
speaks)  ^  which  had  so  long  bafHed  all  research,  and  respecting 
which  various  rumours  had  been  propagated  of  persons  having  been 
let  down  at  different  times,  who  never  had  returned  to  explain  the 
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mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  a  circumstance  that  6ad  At* 
terred  many  others  from  what  was  so  generally  considered  as  a 
desperate  attempt/ 

Mr.  Caviglia,  on  reaching  the  chamber  into  which  the  mouth 
opens,  fixed  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and,  with  a  lamp  in  his  haqd, 
immediately  began  to  descend,  his  friends  remaining  above  to  se* 
cure  the  ropes.  He  describes  the  several  shafts  of  this  Weil 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Davison ;  and  he  met  with 
the  same  difBculty  in  persuading  an  Arab  to  go  down  and  assist 
bim  in  the  removal  of  several  stones  of  granite  which  had  choaked 
up  the  second  shaft.  The  only  novelty  which  we  perceive  is  tlie 
fact  of  the  shaft  being  lined  with  masonry  above  and  below  the 
grotto,  to  support,  as  was  supposed,  one  of  those  insulated  beds  of 
gravel  which  are  frequently  found  in  rock,  and  which  the  masons 
cv\\  flaws.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bottom ;  but 
the  heat  was  found  to  be  excessive,  the  air  very  impure ;  and  the 
lamp  soon  began  to  burn  with  a  faint  and  glimmering  light.  Finding 
nothing  there  but  a  collection  of  loose  stones  and  rubbish,  he  has- 
tened to  return  to  his  companions,  but  had  scarcely  time  to  reach 
|he  grotto,  when  all  the  lamps  went  out  in  rapid  succession ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  occasioned  considerable  alarm,  and  obliged  the 
whole  party  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

On  their  arrival  at  Cairo,  Mr.  Salt  says,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations  from  those  who  had  blamed  their  rashness  and 
predicted  their  failure:.  *  those,'  he  adds,  *  who  have  visited  the 
pyramids  and  have  seen  the  stoutest  men  faint  in  getting  up  even 
to  the  gallery,  who  have  experienced  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
foul  air  in  these  subterranean  channels,  and  have  heard  the  various 
histories  current  at  Cairo  of  persons  supposed  to  have  formerly 
perished  in  the  attempt,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  firmness 
of  nerve,  undaunted  resolution,  and  admirable  presence  of  mind  dis- 
played through  this  adventure ;  the  rare  union  of  which  could  alone 
have  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination.' 

Mr.  Caviglia,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  fesult 
of  this  supposed  first  discovery  of  the  bottom  of  the  Well ;  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  ground  giving  a  hollow  sound  under  his  feet, 
he  was  satisfied  that  there  must  be  some  concealed  outlet.  With  the 
view  of  making  further  discovery,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  great  pyramid,  determined  to  set  about  excavating 
the  bottom  of  die  Well.  He  hired  some  Arabs  to  draw  up  the  rub- 
bish with  baskets  and  cords ;  but  from  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
these  people  to  work,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  wages  given 
to  them,  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  his  operations  and  give  up 
the  enterprize,  till  an  order  from  the  Kiaya-bey  had  been  procured, 
which  had  the  effect  of  subduing  their  indolence,  and,  to  a  certain 
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tlegree,  of  removing  their  prejudices^  *  It  is  still/  says  Mr.  Salt^ 
*  almost  inconceivable  how  he  could  so  far  surmount  the  prejudices 
of  these  people  as  to  induce  them  to  work  in  so  confined  a  space^ 
where  a  Jiglit,  after  the  first  half  hour,  would  not  bum,  and  where, 
consequently,  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  feeling  and  not  by 
sight ;  the  heat  at  the  same  time  being  so  ititense  and  the  air  so 
suffocating  that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  was  not  possible  to 
stay  below  an  hour  at  a  time  without  suffering  from  its  pernicious 
effects.  At  length,  indeed,  it  became  so  intolerable  that  one  Arab 
was  brought  up  nearly  dead,  and  several  others,  on  their  ascending^ 
fainted  away ;  so  that  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  command  laid  upon 
them,  they  almost  entirely  abandoned  their  labour,  declaring  that 
they  were  willing  to  work  but  not  to  die  for  him/ 

Thus  discouraged,  Mr.  Caviglia  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
clearing  of  the  principal  entrance  or  passage  of  the  pyramid  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  so  blocked  up  as  to  oblige  those 
who  entered  to  creep  on  their  bands  and  knees;  hoping  by  this  to 
give  a  freer  passage  to  the  air.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  purpose  into  effect,  but,  in  die  course  of  his  labours,  made 
the  unexpected  discovery  that  the  main  passage,  leading  from  the 
entrance,  did  not  terminate  in  the  manner  asserted  by  Maillet,  but 
(having  removed  several  large  masses  of  calcareous  stone  and  granite, 
apparently  placed  there  to  obstruct  the  passage)  that  it  still  con* 
tinned  in  the  same  inclined  angle  downwards,  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  had  its  sides  worked  with  the  same  care,  as  in  the  channel 
above,  though  filled  up  nearly  to  the  top  with  earth  and  fragments 
of  stone.  Having  proceeded  to  the  length  of  150  feet  in  clearing 
out  this  passage,  the  air  began  to  be  so  impure  and  the  heat  so 
suffocating  that  he  had  the  same  difficulties  again  to  encounter  with 
regard  to  the  working  Arabs.  Even  his  own  health  was  at  this  time 
visibly  impaired,  and  he  was  attacked  with  a  spitting  of  blood; 
nothing,  however,  could  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  researches. 

By  the  14th  March  he  had  excavated  as  low  down  as  200  feet 
in  the  new  passage  without  any  thing  particular  occurring,  when 
shortly  afterwards  a  doorway  on  the  right  side  was  discovered, 
from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
was  perceived  to  issue.  Mr.  Caviglia  having  now  recollected  that 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  Well,  in  his  first  enterprize,  he  had  burned 
some  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  conceived 
it  probable  that  this  doorway  might  communicate  with  it,  an  idea 
which,  in  a  little  time,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  realized, 
by  discovering  that  the  channel  through  the  doorway  opened  at 
once  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Well,  where  he  found  the  baskets, 
cords  and  other  implements  which  had  been  left  there  on  his  recent 
attempt  at  a  further  excavation.    This  discovery  was  so  far  valuable 
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as  it  afforded  a  complete  circulation  of  air  along  the  new  passage^ 
and  up  the  shaft  of  the  Well  into  the  chamber,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
danger  for  the  future  from  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Salty  after  this,  made  the  tour  of  the  long  passage,  and  up  the  shafts 
into  the  great  gallery,  without  much  inconvenience. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  our  Thirty-third  Number,  that 
our  notions  respecting  this  Well  were  tolerably  correct,  though 
we  could  not  at  that  time  exactly  appreciate  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  experiment  of  throwing  down  the  stone,  nor  the  validity 
of  his  reasoning  upon  it.  We  have  now  the  means  of  estimating 
the  value  of  both ;  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  form  a  very  curious 
hnstance  of  the  force  of  imagination  bolstering  itself  up  on  ancient 
authority.  Tiiis  ingenious  traveller  says,  *  We  threw  down  some 
stones,  and  observed  that  they  rested  at  about  th&  depth  which 
Greaves  has  mentioned  (twenty  feet) ;  but  being  at  length  provided 
with  a  stone  nearly  as  large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about 
fifty  pounds  in  weight,  we  let  this  fall,  listening  attentively  to  the  te- 
sult  from  the  spot  where  the  other  stones  rested.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprized  by  hearing,  after  a  length  of  time  which  must  have 
equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming  to  come 
from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  splash* 
ing  noise  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen 
into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  an  amazing  depth.'  *  Thus,'  continues 
the  Doctor,  *  does  experience  always  tend  to  confirm  the  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ancients !  for  this  exactly  answers  to  the  description 
given  by  Pliny  of  this  well.'  Now  it  is  quite  obvious,  from  Messrs. 
Davison  and  Caviglia's   better   *  experience,'  that   Dr.    Clarke's 

*  large  stone'  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  travel  an  inch  beyond 
the  bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  or  about  twenty  feet;  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that,  on  reaching  the  first  bottom,  it  took  a  horizontal  roll 
due  south  eight  feet,  dropped  down  the  second  shaft  of  five  feet; 
then  took  a  second  roll  of  about  five  feet,  and  finally  tumbled  down 
the  third  shaft :  but  even  thus  there  would  be  no  ^  splashing,'  though 

*  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  nearly  at  its  height ;'  as  a  new 
chamber,  discovered  by  Caviglia,  which  is  even  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  Well,  is  stated  to  be  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile  at  its  greatest  elevation.  Of  this  chamber  we  have  now  to 
give  some  account. 

The  new  passage  did  not  terminate  at  the  doorway  which  opened 
Mpon  the  bottom  of  the  Well.  Continuing  to  the  distance  of  twenty- 
three  feet  beyond  it,  in  the  same  angle  of  inclination,  it  became  nar* 
rower,  and  took  a  horizontal  direction  for  about  twenty-eight  feet 
farther,  where  it  opened  into  a  spacious  chamber,  immediately 
under  the  central  point  of  the  pyramid.  This  new  chamber  is 
«ixty-six  feet  long  by  twenty-seven  feet  broad,  with  a  flat  roof,  aod^ 
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when  first  discovered^  was  nearly  filled  with  loose  stones  and  rub- 
bish, which,  with  considerable  labour,  Mr.  Caviglia  removed.     The 
platform  of  the  floor,  dug  out  of  the  rock,  is  irregular,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  length  from  the  eastern  or  entrance  end  being  level,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ceiling;  while  in  the  middle  it  descends 
five  feet  lower,  in  which  part  there  is  a  hollow  space  bearing  all 
the  appearance  of  tlie  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft.     From 
hence  it  rises  to  the  western  end,  so  that  at  this  extremity  there  is 
scarcely  room  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  to  stand  upright, 
the  whole  chamber  having  the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  excava- 
tion; though  Mr.  Salt  thinks,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with 
other  subterranean  chambers  which  have  been  disfigured  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  time  and  the  rude  hands  of  curious  inquirers,  that  it 
may  once  have  been  highly  wrought,  and  used,  perhaps,  for  the 
performance  of  solemn  and  secret  mysteries.     Some  Roman  cha* 
meters,  rudely  formed,  had  been  marked  with  the  flame  of  a  candle 
on  the  rock,  part  of  which   having  mouldered  away  rendered  the 
words  illegible.     Mr.  Salt  says,  he  had  flattered  himself  that  this 
chamber  would  turn  out  to  be  that  described  by  Herodotus  as  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Cheops  which  was  insulated  by  a  canal  from 
the  Nile ;  but  the  want  of  an  inlet,  and  its  elevation  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Nile  at  its  highest  point,  put  an  end  to 
this  delusive  idea.     He  thinks,  however,  from  an  expression  of 
Strabo,  purporting  that  the  passage  from  the  entrance  leads  directly 
down  to  the  chamber  which  contained  the  Juia,  (the  receptacle  of 
tlie  dead,)  that  this  new  chamber  was  the  ohly  one  known  to  that 
author.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  this  deeply 
excavated  chamber,  no  vestige  of  a  sarcophagus  could  now   be 
traced.     '  It  was  left  for  a  mussulman,'  says  Mr,  Salt,  *  to  discover 
the  real  sanctuary  and  to  despoil  the  tombs  of  their  contents.     Al 
Mamoun,  the  son  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  prompted  by  the  treasure- 
searching  spirit  of  the  age,   effected   this  laborious  undertaking, 
which,  though  not  so  arduous  as  it  is  described  to  have  been  by 
Maillet,  might  well  defy  any  efforts  but  those  of  a  sovereign  enthu- 
siastic in  the  pursuit.'     To  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  in  defiance  of  nume- 
rous authorities,  affects   to  consider  the   researches  of  the  early 
Arabs  viithin  the  pyramids  as  a  legendary  tale,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  Arabic  inscription  found  by  Belzoni  in  the  chamber 
of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  irregularly  formed  or  unfinished  cham- 
ber, is  an  excavated  passage  just  wide  and  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  along  on  his  hands  and  knees,  continuing  horizontally  in 
the  rock  for  fifty-five  feet — where  it  abruptly  terminates.  Another 
passage  at  the  east  end  of  the  chamber  commences  with  a  kind  of 
arch,  and  runs  about  forty  feet  into  the  solid  body  of  the  pyramid. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Salt  alludes  to  some  other  passage  noticed  by  Olivier^  in  which 
the  names  of  *  Paisley'  and  *  Munro'  were  now  found  inscribed  at 
its  extremity. 

The  next  enterprize  of  Mr.  Caviglia  was  to  examine  the  chamber 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Davison,  which  he  effected  from  the  great 
gallery  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder.  This  discovery  being  noticed 
in  our  manuscript  memoir  a^  mentioned  only  by  the  travellers  Nie- 
buhr  and  Bruce,  proves,  as  we  suspected,  that  Mr.  Salt  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Walpole's  late  publication  The  sides  and  roof  of  this  cham- 
ber are  described  as  being  coated  with  red  granite  of  the  finest 
polish ;  and  Caviglia  ascertained  that  the  unevenness  of  the  lloor 
was  occasioned  by  its  being  formed  of  the  individual  blocks  of 
granite  which  constituted  the  roof  of*  the  chamber  below ;  they 
must  therefore  be  wedged  in  on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  Mr. 
'  Davison  mentions  the  same  thing ;  and  the  bats'  dung  of  a  foot 
deep,  with  which  the  floor  was  in  his  time  covered,  was  now  in- 
creased to  eighteen  inches. 

The  laborious  exertions  of  Mr.  Caviglia  in  clearing  out  these 
channels  and  chambers  and  passages  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  any  new  discovery  of  antiquities;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  think  that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  long  contested 
question,  as  to  the  original  intention  of  those  stupendous  fabrioi. 
That  the  main  object  was  to  cover  the  remains  of  their  projectors, 
or  of  die  priests,  or  both,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  grounds 
to  doubt ;  and  we  trust,  that  before  the  contents  of  the  sarcophagus, 
recently  discovered  in  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  shall  be  dispersed 
and  lost,  the  fact  will  be  ascertained  whether  the  bones  of  a  human 
subject  have  not  been  mixed  with  those  of  a  cow.  Neither  can  we. 
doubt  that  many  other  secret  passages  and  chambers  yet  remain  to 
be  discovered  in  those  gloomy  mansions  of  mystery  and  wonder. 
The  conjecture  of  Pauw  i^  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
Serapeum  or  temple  of  Serapis,  which  Strabo  places  to  the  west  of 
Memphis,  is  the  central  spot  which  protects  and  covers  the  grand 
entrance  to  all  the  numerous  adits  or  galleries  leading  to  the  foun- 
'  dations  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  and,  perhaps,  to  those  of  Sac- 
cara  and  Dashonr,  between  which  and  the  Delta,  Memphis  is 
reported  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  situated,  and  its  ruins  recog- 
nized, near  Metrahenny,  by  Pococke,  Davison,  and  other  modem 
travellers.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  whole  intermediate  space 
between  the  borders  of  the  lake  Maeris  and  Gizeh  is  so  completely 
occupied  by  subterraneous  catacombs,  temples,  pyramids  and  mau- 
soleums, as  to  render  the  supposition  most  probable  of  its  being 
one  vast  cemetery,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Memphis;  and  that  subterranean  communications 
eitisted  between  the  several  edifices^  from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
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to  the  labyrinth  with  its  three  thousand  chambers,  one  half  of 
which,  being  buried  in  the  excavated  rock,  the  Father  of  history 
was  not  permitted  to  visit.  Mr.  Caviglia  has  to  a  certain  degree  de- 
termined a  long  disputed  pointy — how  far  the  living  rock  had  been 
made  an  auxiliary  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids.  This  rock^ 
which  shews  itself  externally  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  appears  in 
die  main  passage,  and  again  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the 
highest  projection  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid  being  about  eighty 
feet  from  the  level  of  its  external  base. 

But  much  more,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  yet  remains  to  be  dis* 
covered  within  the  pyramids.  We  have  now  the  knowledge  of  three 
distinct  chambers  in  that  of  Cheops,  all  of  which  had  evidently 
been  opened  by  the  Saracens,  (perhaps  by  the  Romans,  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  former  in  Egypt ;)  but  for  any  thing  that  is 
known  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  three  hundred,  and  might  be 
ten  times  three  hundred  such  chambers  yet  undiscovered.  The  mag- 
nitude of  those  stupendous  masses  makes  no  very  striking  im- 
pression on  the  mind  from  a  mere  contemplation  of  their  dimen- 
sions in  figures ;  and  travellers  mostly  agree  in  their  expressions  of 
disappointment  on  first  approaching  them  ;  being  able  with  diffi- 
culty to  persuade  themselves  of  their  vast  bulk  till  some  familiar 
object  occurs  to  enable  them  to  make  the  comparison.  When  m*c 
stated  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  (supposing  it  solid  throughout)  to 
contain  six  times  the  mass  of  stone  that  will  be  contained  in  the 
great  Break-water  across  Plymouth  sound,  it  was  a  comparison  of 
one  gigantic  accumulation  of  materials  with  another  somewhat  less 
gigantic,  and  helped  only  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  labour, 
and  quantity  of  materials  respectively  consumed  in  these  two  great 
fabrics — but,  to  assist  the  mind  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  mass,  let  us  take  the  great  chamber  of  the  sarcophagus, 
whose  dimensions  (it  being  about  35-Jfeet  long,  17^  broad,  and  IB^ 
high*) — are  those  of  a  tolerably  large  sized  drawing-room — which, 
as  the  solid  contents  of  the  pyramid  are  found  to  exceed  85,0(X),00O 
tubic  feet,  forms  nearly  -y^Vj  part  of  the  whole;  so  that,  after 
leaving  the  contents  of  every  second  chamber  solid  by  way  of  sepa- 
ration, there  might  be  three  thousand  seven  hundred  chambers,  each 
equal  in  size  to  the  sarcophagus  chamber,  within  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  How  little  then  do  we  yet  know  of  the  real  state  and  dis-. 
position  of  the  interior  of  this  stupendous  edifice ! 

The  next  operations  of  Mr.  Caviglia  were  directed  to  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  those  numerous  ruined  edifices  and  tumuli 
which,  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  appear  in 
countless  multitudes,  scattered  without  order  among  the  otiier 

*  These  are  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Caviglia. 
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pyramids,  as  the  graves  in  a  church-yard  round  the  church,  and 
extend  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  along  the  left  bank  of  die 
Nile,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Tliese  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers,  but  we  be- 
lieve never  examined  with  that  attention  which  they  are  now 
found  to  deserve.  The  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Caviglia  in  laying 
open  the  interior  apartments  of  several  of  these  will  give  them  a 
new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  future  travellers.  The  stone  buildings, 
which  Mr.  Salt  supposes  to  be  mausoleums,  are  generally  of  an 
oblong  form,  having  their  walls  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpen- 
dicular inwards,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  ancient  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture ;  flat-roofed,  with  a  sort  of  parapet  round  the  outside, 
formed  of  stones,  rounded  at  the  top  and  rising  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  terrace.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  large  masses 
of  stones,  of  irregular  shape,  seldom  rectangular,  though  neatly  fitted 
to  each  other  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Cyclopean  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Some  have  door-ways  ornamented  above 
with  a  volute,  whith  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  while  others 
have  only  square  apertures  in  the  sides,  gradually  narrowing  in- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  into  the  chambers.  These 
doors  and  windows  are  found  invariably  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides — perhaps  because  these  two  sides  are  the  least  liable  to  be  in- 
commoded  by  the  sand  from  the  Lybian  desert. 

The  first  of  these  edifices,  examined  by  Mr.  Caviglia,  when  freed 
of  the  sand  and  rubbish  with  which  it  was  choaked,  was  found  to 
have  the  inside  walls  covered  with  stucco  and  embellished  with  rude 
paintings,  one  of  which,  though  much  defaced,  evidently  represented 
the  sacred  boat,  and  another  a  procession  of  figures,  each  carrying  a 
lotus  in  his  hand.  At  the  southern  extremity  were  several  moulder- 
ing mummies  laid  one  over  the  other  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with 
a  few  fragmentis  of  wooden  cases.  Many  of  the  bones  remained 
entire,  and  among  the  rest  was  a  skull  with  part  of  its  cloth  cover- 
ing inscribed  with  hieroglyphics. 

The  second  edifice  he  examined  had  no  paintings,  but  contained 
several  fragments  of  statues,  both  of  calcareous  stone  and  granite. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  were  found  two  pieces  composing  the  entire 
body  of  a  figure  almost  as  large  as  life,  in  the  act  of  walking,  with 
the  left  leg  stretched  forwards,  and  the  two  arms  hanging  down 
and  resting  on  the  thighs.  From  the  position  of  this  statue,  and 
from  that  of  a  pedestal,  and  the  foot  of  another  statue  in  a  different 
chamber,  both  facing  the  openings  into  the  respective  chambers, 
Mr.  Salt  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  placed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  seen  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  an  adjoining 
corridor,  the  statues  themselves  bearing,  as  he  thinks,  evident 
marks  of  being  intended  as  portraits  of  the  persons  whom  they  were 
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meant  to  represent.  The  several  parts  were  marked  with  a  strict  at- 
tention to  nature  and  coloured  after  life,  having  artificial  eyes  of  glass, 
or  transparent  stones,  to  give  them  the  air  of  living  men.  A  head 
was  discovered,  but  it  did  not  exactly  fit  the  statue  in  question, 
though  it  probably  belonged  to  the  foot  and  pedestal.  '  This  head,' 
says  Mr.  Salt,  *  even  in  its  present  state,  I  consider  as  extremely 
valuable  from  its  similarity  in  style  and  features  to  that  of  the 
Sphinx,  having  the  same  facial  line,  the  same  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion and  marking  in  the  mouth,  and  the  same  roundness  arid  pecu- ' 
liarity  which  characterize  the  rest  of  the  features,  circumstances 
which  tend  to  prove  its  almost  eoual  antiquity/  In  removing  the 
fragments,  eight  hours  were  employed  in  enlarging  the  opening  of 
the  chamber,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  force  them  through;  so 
that  the  statue  must  have  been  placed  in  its  cell  prior  to  the  finish- 
ing of  tlie  edifice.  Many  of  the  granite  and  alabaster  fragments  found 
in  these  chambers  give  a  higher  idea  of  Egyptian  sculpture  than  has 
usually  prevailed ;  a  close  attention,  it  seems,  being  shown  to  the 
marking  of  the  joints  and  muscles.  In  the  fragment  of  a  leg,  Mr. 
Salt  observed  '  a  fullness  of  the  parts,  and  strictness  of  proportion 
not  unlike  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo' — '  while,'  he  adds, '  the 
alabaster  fragments  evince  that  the  Egyptians,  in  finishing,  were  not 
behind  even  the  sculptors  of  Greece.'  Nor  is  Mr.  Salt  singular  in 
bearing  this  honourable  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists 
of  Egypt.  Mr.  Hamilton,  after  giving  an  animated  description  of 
the  sculptures  which  cover  the  eastern  wing  of  the  propylon  of  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  observes,  '  It  was  impossible  to  view  and  to  re- 
flect upon  a  picture  so  copious  and  so  detailed  as  this  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, without  fancying  that  I  here  saw  the  original  of  many  of 
Homei^s  battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  historical  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  principal  ground^works  of  the  descrip-  ' 
tion  of  Diodorus :  and,  to  complete  the  gratification,  we  felt  that  had 
the  artist  been  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  use  of  perspec- 
tive, the  performance  might  have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a 
Michael-Angelo  or  a  Julio  Romano.' 

In  another  of  these  stone  edifices  was  a  boat  of  a  large  size, 
sculptured,  with  a  square  sail,  different  from  any  now  employed  on 
the  Nile.  In  the  first  chamber  of  this  building  were  paintings,  in 
bas-relief,  of  men,  deer,  and  birds — men  engaged  in  planning  and 
preparing  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  hewing  blocks  of  wood,  and 
pressing  out  skins  either  of  wine  or  oil.  The  top  of  the  second 
chamber  is  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  '  In  this  apart- 
ment,' says  Mr.  Salt,  *  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  are  sipgularly 
interesting  and  beautiful ;  on  the  right  is^  represented  a  quarrel  be- 
tween some  boatmen,  executed  with  great  spirit;  and  a  little  farther 
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on,  a  uumber  of  men  engs^ed  in  the  different  pursuits  of  agriciil« 
ture — plowing,  hoeing  up  the  ground,  bringing  in  their  com  on 
asses,  stowing  it  in  the  magazines,  and  in  other  similar  occupa- 
tions. On  the  west  are  several  vases  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
colours;  and  on  the  south  side  a  band  of  musicians,  playing  on  the 
harp,  flute,  and  a  species  of  clarionet,  together  with  a  group  of 
dancing  women,  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of 
the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt/  In  the  same  building  are  two  other 
chambers,  one  uiiembellished,  the  other  having  carved  on  its  walls 
a  variety  of  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  In  a  fifth  chamber  were 
several  hieroglyphics  on  a  thick  coat  of  white  plaster,  executed,  as 
it  would  appear,  with  a  wooden  stamp  or  mould. 

Many  others  of  these  oblong  buildings  were  cleared  out,  and 
found  to  consist  of  different  numbers  of  apartments,  variously  dis- 
posed, but  similarly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  ac- 
cording, perhaps,  to  the  wealth  or  caprice  of  those  who  erected 
them;  one  in  particular,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  colours,  its 
general  pleasing  effect,  and  superior  style  of  execution,  was  deemed 
deserving  of  the  closest  attention.  Mr.  Salt  observes  that  in  all 
the  mausoleums  which  they  opened  were  found  fragments  of  bitu-. 
men,  great  quantities  of  mummy-cloth  and  of  human  bones,  which 
seemed  to  rismove  all  doubt  of  their  having  served  the  purpose  of 
entombing  the  dead.  A  very  important  circumstance  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  one  apartment  or  anothisr  of  all  these  monumental 
edifices  was  a  deep  shaft  or  well,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  nar* 
row  passage  conducted  to  a  subterranean  chamber.  One.  of  these 
shafts,  cleared  out  by  Mr.  Caviglia,  was  sixty  feet  deep,  and  in  the; 
chamber  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  lower  extremity,  was  standiif  , 
without  a  lid,  a  plain  but  highly  finished  sarcophagus,  of  the  samei 
dimensions  nearly  as  that  in  the  chamber  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,! 
but  of  a  superior  polish .  This  discovery  supplies  a  strong  argumenC 
in  favour  of  the  pyramids  being  tombs.  In  summing  up  the  result 
of  the  researches  made  in  these  mansions  of  the  dead,  (if  such  they 
really  be,)  Mr.  ^alt  observes,  *  I  shall  here  venture  to  offer  a  few 
cursory  remarks  on  the  very  peculiar  specimens  of  sculpture-paint- 
ing above  described,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  presentinf^ 
the  most  ancient  examples  of  art  now  extant  in  the  world.' 

^  llie  objects  in  which  the  artists  have  best  succeeded  are  the 
animals  and  birds,  several  instances  of  which  may  be  pointed  out 
that  are  executed  with  a  boldness  of  outline,  and  an  attention  to* 
nature  in  the  form,  which  evince  a  considerable  prepress  in  des^. 
The  human  figures,  it  is  true,  are,  in  general,  drawn  sadly  out  of 
proportion,  though  the  action  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  almost. 
always  intelligibly  and,  sometimes,  energetically  expressed. 
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*  The  colours  in  many  of  the  chambers  retain  all  their  original 
freshness,  and  present  (from  their  being  generalized,  perhaps,  bj 
the  reflexions  of  the  surrounding  sand,  pale-coloured  stones,  and 
clear-blue  sky)  a  softened  and  harmonious  effect,  notwithstanding 
their  vivid  colours,  that  is  very  grateful  to  the  eye.  In  one  cham- 
ber in  particular,  I  have  remained  for  hours  contemplating  with 
peculiar  delight  the  effects  of  these  singular  and  early  efforts  in 
art;  the  combination  of  bas-relief  and  of  colouring  after  life 
serving  to  embody  the  forms,  and  to  present  a  species  of  reality 
that  mere  painting  can  with  difficulty  produce. 

'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  these 
paintings  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  association  of  ideas 
arising  from  local  circumstances  connected  with  them ;  but  let  a 
man  divest  himself,  if  possible,  of  these  feelings,  and  he  must  still 
*  allow  that  their  simplicity,  the  highly- finished  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed,  the  unbroken  tints  which  are  employed,  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  delineated,  and  the  occasional  elegance  of  form, 
together  with  the  infinite  variety  of  hieroglyphics  used  to  balance 
and  fill  up  the  several  designs,  display  a  rich  assemblage  of  orna- 
ment that  renders  this  style  of  art  particularly  adapted  for  the  em- 
4>ellishment  of  apartments.' 

An  examination  of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  tended 
to  confirm  these  general  remarks  on  Egyptian  art,  as  far  as  re- 
fers to  the  correct  delineation  of  animals :  the  composition  of  the 
gazelle  in  particular,  being  stated  to  be  in  every  respect  beautiful, 
both  in  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  action,  the  correctness  of  the 
form,  and  the  admirable  feeling  which  pervades  the  design.  This 
subject,  Mr.  Salt  observes,  became  afterwards  a  favourite  one 
^aihong  the  Romans  in  adorning  their  walls,  as  is  evinced  ^  by  the 
i^eral  examples  of  it  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  contri- 
bates  to  prove  that,  even  in  painting,  the  Romans  did  not  disdain 
'to  eopy  from  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Salt  seems  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  most  writers 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  diese  buildings,  and  to  consider  the  spot  as  a 
'  plaice  of  sepulchre  for  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  anterior  to  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids,  and  connected  with  the  city  of  He- 
liopolis  before  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to  Memphis. 
We  should  rather  think  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  that  many 
of  these  edifices  have  been  constructed  from  the  dilapidated  casing 
of  the  pyramids.  That  they  were  so  cased  we  are  told  by  Herodo- 
tu* ;  and,  in  fact,  the  calsing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  second  pyra- 
mid remains  to  this  day.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  an 
inscription  was  eiTgraved  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Abdallatif 
says  that  he  saw  a  prodigious  number  of  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
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on  the  two  great  pyramidsy  as  many  as,  if  copied,  would  fitl,  pei^ 
baps,  lOyOOO  volumes.  Other  authors  mention  Syrian,  Greek,  imd 
even  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  faces  of  the  pyramids— nothing  of 
which  is  now  to  be  found.  The  remains  of  the  covering  of  the 
third  pyramid  are  still  scattered  about  its  base,  and  particularly 
near  the  angles;  they  are  of  red  granite:  the  covering  near  the  top 
of  4he  second  pyramid  is  of  a  whitish  calcareous  stone,  which  hu 
usually  been  called  marble,  but  is,  in  feet,  a  fine  close-grained  lime- 
stone, susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 

It  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  walls  of 
these  tombs  have  been  constructed  from  the  casings  of  the  pyramids, 
1M  they  consist  of  the  same  kinds  of  stone,  and  as  many  of  the  frag* 
nients  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  particularly  tlie  parts  round 
the  door-ways,  and  those  of  which  is  formed  a  sort  of  rude  entabk* 
ture  carried  round  many  of  these  buildings.  A  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Salt  tends  to  corroborate  this  idea;  one  of  the 
stones,  (be  says,)  bearing  an  inscription  of  hieroglyf^ics,  and  %ures, 
is  built  into  the  walls  upside  down,  which  proves,  beyond  a  doub^ 
that  it  had  constituted  part  of  some  other  edifice  previously  to  be- 
ing placed  in  its  present  position.  It  is  probable  that  the  tumuli,  or 
little  mounds,  are  nothing  more  than  similar  buildings  of  higher  an- 
tiquity mouldered  away  to  their  present  shape;  or  that  they  were 
constructed  originally  of  more  perishable  materials ;  like  the  bride 
pyramid  of  Dashour,  which  has  every  appearance  of  gradual^ 
changing  its  form  into  that  of  the  rude  tumulus ;  though  Dr.  Ciark^ 
bad  erroneously  persuaded  himself,  that  its  shape  marked  a  supe- 
rior antiquity  to  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  On  this  point,  as 
on  all  others  where  Herodotus  speaks  from  his  own  knowled^,  we 
are  willing  to  take  him  as  the  surest  guide.  He  reports  that  on  iUb 
pyramid,  which  no  one  ever  doubted  to  be  that  of  Asychis,  wastbe 
i  following  remarkable  inscription :  '  Do  not  compare  me  with  the 
pyramids  of  stone ;  for  I  excd  them,  as  much  as  Jupiter  exceb  the 
other  gods :  for  those  who  built  me  thrust  poles  into  a  lake,  and 
collecting  the  mud  which  adhered  to  them,  they  made  bricks  aOtf 
and  thus  they  constructed  me.'  When  diis  was  written,  mUA 
was  most  likely  at  the  completion  of  the  building,  it  is  obvioas 
that  the  stone  pyramids  were  in  existence,  otherwise  the  oen- 
parison  could  not  have  been  made ;  and  the  supposed  excdkaoe 
was  probably  grounded  on  the  novelty  or  the  difficulty  of  die  »- 
dertakiiqr. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  vast  cemetery,  we  must  advert  to 
a  circumstance  which  is  too  femarkaUe  to  be  passed  over.  lo 
till  the  fynimiiB  that  have  li^en  <qiened,  which  at  Gizeh  and  Sac- 
i  at  leaat  lo  siZ|  theantrance  hai  been  fbuiid  at  or  near 
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tfit  centre  on  the  northern  face,  and  the  passage  thence  to  pro** 
ceed  invariably  in  a  slanting  direction  downwards ;  the  angle  of 
the  inclination  being  always  the  same.  Greaves,  in  his  Pyramido- 
gnphia,  makes  that  of  Cheops  26^,  and  Caviglia  $7S  which,  he 
says,  is  common  to  all  the  sloping  passages  within  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  He  found  the  same  angle  on  opening  one  of  the  small 
pyramids  to  the  south  of  that  of  Mycerinus,  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage of  which  were  two  chambers,  leading  one  out  of  the  other, 
both  empty.  Belzoni  estimates  the  sloping  passages  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cephrenes  at  26°.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this 
coincidence  could  be  accidental ;  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
design,  executed  for  some  special  purpose.  What  this  could  be, 
unless  it  was  connected  with  some  system  of  astronomy,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assert ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend  that  such  a  supposi- 
tion will  be  considered  to  militate  against  the  general  idea,  of  the 
pyramids  being  intended  as  sepulchres.  Even  admitting  Pauw  to 
be  right  in  considering  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  as  temples  raised 
to  the  god  of  day,  because  one  of  their  faces  is  turned  to  the  east, 
it  would  still  prove  nothing  against  the  assertions  of  those  who  lived 
nearer  the  time  in  which  they  were  built,  as  we  find  m  all  ages  and 
among  almost  all  people  the  temple  and  the  tomb  associated.  '  All 
tile  learning-  of  the  Egyptians'  was  vested  in  the  priests.  Their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  is  not  merely  hypothetical. — If  nothing 
more  remained  than  the  exact  position  of  the  four  faces  of  the  py- 
ramids, corresponding  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  markup  out  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible  at  Esn^  and  Dendera,  and  the  naming  and 
classification  of  a  multitude  of  other  stars  into  constellations,  it 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  stamp  the  ancient  Egyptians  with 
the  character  of  astronomers :  but  when  we  find  that  all  the  leam- 
kig  of  Thales,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  eclipses  and 
determine  the  solstitial  and  equinoxial  points,  was  acquired  from 
Ae  Egyptian  priests  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
that,  at  a  later  period,  Eratosthenes,  under  the  sanctioo  of  the 
Ptolemies,  was  enabled  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and 
from  it  to  deduce  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  unerring  principlea  of  geometry ; 
and  that  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  was  then,  and  probably 
much  earlier,  so  nicely  observed,  by  means  of  a  well  dug  fit 
Syene,*  from  whose  surface  (on  that  day)  the  sun's  disc  was  re- 
flected 

*  Respecting  this '  Well/  the  late  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  in  a  note  famished  by  him  t» 
Br.  Vincent,  (Nearehus,  p.  305.)  has  committed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  orer- 
sigiits  that  could  be  sappoted  to  happen  to  so  able  ao  astronomer  and  mathenMudaii. 
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fleeted  eotirey — we  are  compelled  to  concede  to  tbe  ancieot  Egyp- 
tians a  very  high  d^ree  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  to  suppose,  that  the  priests,  in  die 
construction  of  these  stupendous  monuments,  would  avail  theoi- 
selves  of  the  means  thus  offered  of  connecting  their  sacred  duties 
with  their  favourite  study,  and  of  combining  religiqp  with  astrooQt 
iiy.  Amoi^  other  benefits  which  this  union  has  conferred  on  pos- 
terity, is  that  of  having  fixed  with  precision  the  faces  of  the  pyra^ 
mids,  from  which,  as  Pauw  has  observed,  ^  we  know  that  jtkfi  poles 
of  the  earth  have  not  changed/  But  we  are  inclined  to  tbiuk  that 
the  pyramids  were  made  subservient  to  a  more  immediate  aod  inn 
portant  use  in  the  science  of  astronomy — ^to  correct  their  measure^ 
ment  of  time.  This  point  of  astronomical  utility  might,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  in  contemplation  when  the  main  passages  leading 
from  the  northern  faces  were  constructed.  These  adits,  as  we  ha?e 
observed,  are  invariably  inclined  downwards,  in  an  angle  oi  about 
27^9  more  or  less,  with  the  horizon,  which  gives  a  line  of  cUrectioo 
not  far  removed  from  that  point  in  tbe  heavens,  where  the  north 
polar-star  now  crosses  the  meridian  below  the  pole.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  this  or  some  other  star  across  this  .part  of 
the  meridian  would  give  them  an  accurate  measure  of  siderial  time  4 
a  point  of  the  first  importance  in  an  ^e  when  no  other  iostrumestt 

'  The  well/  sajs  Dr.  Horsley, '  besides  that  it  was  sunk  perpendicularly  with  tlie 
greatest  accuracy,  was,  I  suppose,  in  shape  an  exact  cj^linder.  Its  breadth  must  faavt 
been  moderate,  so  that  a  person,  standing  upon  the  brink,  might  safely  stoop  enoogh 
over  it  to  bring  his  eye  into  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  would  be  pcrpendiciUtfii 
ever  the  centre  of  tlie  circular  surface  of  tbe  water.  Tbe  water  must  have  stood  at.f 
moderate  height  below  the  Qiouth  of  the  well,  far  enough  below  the  mouth  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  action  of  the  wind,  that  its  surface  might  be  perfectly  smooth  and  motionless^ 
and  not  so  low  but  that  tbe  whole  of  its  circular  surface  might  be  distinctly  seen  hy  tiM 
observer  on  tbe  brink.  A  well  formed  io  this  roaiuier  would  afford,  as  I  apprehend,  thf 
most  certain  observation  of  the  sun's  appulse  to  the  zenith  that  could  be  made  with  the 
naked  eye ;  for  when  the  sun's  centre  was  upon  the  zenith,  his  disc  would  be  seen  by 
reflection  in  the  water  in  the  very  middle  of  the  well, — that  is,  as  a  circle  perfectly  ooii>> 
centric  with  tbe  circle  of  the  water ;  and  I  believe  Uiere  b  nothing  of  which  the  naUd 
e^e  can  judge  with  so  much  precision  as  the  coucentrici^  of  two  circles^  provide^  th^ 
circles  be  very  nearly  equal,  nor  t%e  inner  circle  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  outer.' 

Now  it  b  obvious,  that  if  the  head  of  the  observer  was  placisd  over  tbe  Cjrfiiidikal 
well,  tbe  shadow  of  it  would  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  disc  from  the  water,  and  if 
not  placed  over  it,  the  sun's  disc,  when  in  the  zenith,  could  not  be  reflected  to  his  eye; 
but  at  a  certain  depth,  probably  about  60  feet,  the  head  of  an  observer  looking  down  die 
well  woiUd  throw  a  shadow  centrally  on  the  very  spot  where  the  reflected  image  of  tbe 
•on'-s  disc  must  appear,  and  instead  of  it,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  observe 
%ou!d  be  similar  to  that  of  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  a  concentric  luminoqF 
ring  surrounds  the  opaque  body  of  the  moon. 

This  well  was  probably  a  perpendicular  tube,  below  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  po- 
lished mirror  or  smooth  stone,  so  that  a  spectator  standing  below  might  observe  the  mo- 
ment of  the  sun's  passage  over  the  zenith.  It  may  be  observed,  .however,  that  Syene '» 
in  latitude  24^  8',  which  b  more  than  a  whole  diameter  of  tbe  sun  to  the  northward  of 
the  tropic  of  cancer. 

thai 
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Chan  rude  solar  gnoi)ioii8,  or  something  still  more  imperfect,  weref 
in  use.  Imleed,  \re  know  not  of  any  method  that  could  more 
effectually  be  adopted  for  observing  the  transit  of  a  star  with  the 
naked  eye,  than  <that  of  watching  its  passage  across  the  mouth  of 
this  lengthened  tube ;  and  some  one  or  more  of  these  luminaries, 
Tvhen  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  must  have  been  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  angular  adits. 

We  were  led  to  this  suggestion  from  an  incidental  remark  of 
Caviglia,  in  a  short  m^morandnm  of  his  measurements : — '  one 
ceases  (he  says)  to  see  the  pole-star  at  the  spot  where  the  main  pas- 
sage ceases  to  cimtinue  in  the  same  inclination,  and  where  one  be* 
gins  to  mount/  From  this  expression,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  pole-star  when  at  the  bottom  of 
'  the  main  passage;  and  if  so,  we  have  not  yet  got  the  true  measure 
of  the  angle  which  these  passages  form  with  the  horizon.  This 
would  be  very  desirable,  as  it  might  lead  to  most  important  results; 
especially  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  difference  in  the  angles  of 
fbe  adits  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  Saccara,  and  Dashour  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  those  places;  for  we 
riiightthen  be  almost  ceitain  that  they  were  intended  to  observe  the 
passage  over  the^  meridian  of  some  particular  star,  whose  altitude, 
when  below  the  pole,  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  adit,  li  this 
suggestion  should  be  well  founded,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  cal- 
culation, to  determine  which  of  the  stars  (in  Ursa  Major  most  pro- 
pably)  might  be  seen  to  pass  across  the  mouth  of  the  shafts  about 
the  supposed  time  of  building  the  pyramids,  and  thereby  fix  with 
more  precision  the  period  at  which  these  stupendous  edifices  were 
erected. 

But  by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  Mr.  Caviglia's  discoveries  are 
owing  to  the  laborious  process  of  uncovering  the  great  Andro- 
sphinx  in  front  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  in  which,  says  Mr. 
Salt,  ^  be  displayed  an  indefatigable  perseverance  that  became  the 
astonfshment  of  every  person  who  witnessed  his  labours/* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  operations  of  Caviglia  throughout  this  grand  enterprize.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  on  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  tliat  in 
^iigging  a  very  deep  trench  oil  the  left,  or  northern  side,  near  the 
shoulder,  of  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  three  only  at  the 
base,  it  became  dangerous  to  the  workmen;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 

*  We  were  ied  iuto  a  mistake  in  ascribing  (in  oar  last  Number)  the  operation  of  un- 
foyering  the  Sphinx  to  Belzoni — he  had  no  concern  in  this  enterprize.  It  is  due  also  to 
Mrs.  Belzoni  (who,  we  believe,  is  an  Engh'sh  lady)  to  state  that  it  was  she  who  dug  up 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Amonon  with  the  rani's  head  on  bis  kne«,  ddrkkg  tht  absence  of  her 
kusband  in  Nubia. 
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their  planking,  the  wind  drove  back  at  night  more  than  half  of  the 
sand  which  they  had  cleared  away  in  the  day.  By  this  trench,  how- 
ever,  he  ascertained  that  the  external  surface  of  the  body  below 
was  composed  of  irregular  shaped  stones,  built  up  with  much  care, 
and  covered  with  red  paint,  (which  at  first  seemed  to  militate  ugainst 
the  assertion  of  Pococke,  of  its  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,) 
and  that  the  joints  mentioned  by  some  authors  were  nothing  more 
than  veins  in  the  stones.  The  masonry,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  projecting  ledges  which  Mr,  Salt  thinks  might  be 
intended  for  the  lines  of  the  mantle  or  dress,  and  that  they  were 
added  by  the  Romans. 

This  first  attempt  not  being  satisfactory  to  Caviglia,  he  again  set 
seriously  to  work  directly  in  front;  commencing  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  and  continuing  without  interruption  till  the  end  of  June. 
With  the  assistance  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  persons  every  day, 
be  succeeded  in  laying  open  the  whole  figure  to  its  base,  and  exposing 
a  clear  area  extending  a  hundred  feet  from  its  front,  ^  It  is  not  easy/ 
says  Mr.  Salt,  *  for  any  person  unused  to  operations  of  this  kind,  to 
form  the  smallest  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Captain  CavigUa  had 
to  surmount,  more  particularly  when  working  at  the  depth  otf  the 
base ;  for,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  or 
concussion  set  all  the  surrounding  particles  of  sand  in  motion,  so 
that  the  sloping  sides  began  to  crumble  away,  and  mass  after  mass 
to  come  tumbling  down,  till  the  whole  surface  bore  no  unapt  re- 
semblance to  a  cascade  of  water.  Even  when  the  sides  appeared 
most  firm,  if  the  labourers  suspended  their  work  but  for  an  hour, 
they  found  on  their  return  that  they  had  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
do  over  again.  This  was  particularly  the  case  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  paw,  where  the  whole  of  the  people  were  employed  for 
seven  days  without  making  any  sensible  advance,  the  sand  r<41ii^ 
down  in  one  continual  and  regular  torrent.' 

The  discoveries  to  which  these  operations  led  may  briefly  be 
stated.  Qn  the  stone  platform  in  front,  and  centrally  between  the 
outstretched  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  was  found  a  large  block  of  granite, 
fourteen  feet  high,  seven  broad,  and  two  thick.  The  face  of  this 
stone,  which  fronted  the  east,  was  highly  embellished  with  sculpture 
in  bas-relief,  the  subiect  representing  two  Sphinxes  seated  on  pedes- 
tals, and  priests  holding  out  offerings,  beneath  which  was  a  long 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  most  beautifully  executed ;  and  the 
whole  design  was  covered  at  top,  and  protected  as  it  were,  with  the 
sacred  globe,  the  serpent,  and  the  wings.  Two  other  tablets  of  cal- 
careous stone,  similarly  ornamented,  were  supposed,  with  that  of 
granite,  to  have  constituted  part  of  a  temple,  by  being  placed  one 
qu  each  side  of  the  latter  and  at  right  ansles  to  it.    One  of  them,  m 

factjk 
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hct,  was  still  remaiDiog  in  its  place ;  of  the  other,  which  was  thrown 
down  and  broken,  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  small  lion  couchant  in  front  of  this  edifice  had  its  eyes  directed 
towards  the  Sphinx.  There  were  besides  several  fragments  of 
other  lions  rudely  carved,  and  the  fore  part  of  a  Sphinx,  of 
tolerable  workmanship,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  tablets,  walls, 
and  platform  on  which  the  little  temple  stood,  were  ornamented 
with  red  paint,  a  colour  which  would  seem  to  have  been  here,  as 
in  Ipdia,  appropriated  to  sacred  purposes.  In  front  of  the  temple 
was  a  granite  altar,  with  one  of  the  four  '  horns'  still  retaining  its 
place  at  the  angle.  From  the  effects  of  fire  evident  on  the  stone, 
this  altar,  it  would  seem,  had  been  used  for  burnt-offerings.  On 
the  side  of  the  paw  of  the  great  Sphinx  were  cut  several  indis- 
tinct inscriptions  in  Greek  characters,  addressed  to  different  deities, 
one  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  mere  play  upon  words;  another  com* 
mencing  with  the  usual  phrase,  to  wpwrxtiVfifi^oL  (adoration),  ended 
with  the  name  of  Aurora;  and  a  third  contained  the  word  «'a;^eoy, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  months.  On  the  second  digit  of  the  paw  was 
sculptured  in  pretty  deep  characters  an  inscription  in  verse,  of 
which  the  following  is  as  exact  a  copy  as  could  be  taken. 

LON  AGMACeni  ArYONr6YZANOIONI6NeONT6C 
i«ICAMe  NOIXtOPHCnVPI  AYAM  AZOMeNHC 

CM€CX)NeYeVNANT€CAPOYeAICMOTPAneZHC 
NHCOVneTPAIHCtAMMON  AnOCAM€  NO! 
reiTONAnyPAMIAUNTOIHNeCCANei  OPACeAl 

OVTHN  OlAinOAO .  Sp  .  oTOKTONONtOCe  inieHCAi 
iru  IA€0€AAHTOpniOCnOAONArNOTA 
1  I  VI  PITHPOYCANn€n06HHHNCNM€C6AONOI  I  I A 

rc  1 1  HCAirvnxioc  ccg  . .  ACMioNHmrHP 

YPANON  Me  I  I . . .  ITOM IM 1 1 1 1 

...IKK6AON€^Aia(0l  I I..TOI  INIO^Y 

. .  CICOTANOKeMOKCI  •  MOIXXINQIMIVI 
..rAIANICHYP(0.OAL...Niri... 

APPIANCX- 

Which  has  thus  been  restored  by  Dr.  Young,  with  his  usual  skill 
and  judgment  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  of  imperfect  iiiscrip- 
tions  in  ancient  languages.  The  reader  is  also  indebted  to  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  translations  that  accompany  the  inscription,  which, 
thus  happily  restored^  seems  neither  deficient  in  courtliness  nor  in- 
genuity. 
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Sav  HfUOL$  hctruyXov  rev^av  ^edi  odh  hvreg, 

^SRrajxsvoi  ym^S  frip^a  fMil^Qfjuevrig' 
£1^  ft€<roy  iv^vuvTsg  a^v^aloto  rguTriKyjiy 

N^o'ou  irvrgalrig  ^i[ji,fMv  otfrotxrifjLsvor 
TelrovcL  irvgafj^ldoov  toIvjv  bi(rav  eWogieta-^ocif 
Ov  Tifv  OlhfTodao  figoTOKTOvov,  (6g  er)  0i)j8aic, 

Tji  de  dea  Ai}toT  fF^trwoXov  dyvoromfiv^ 
[Ei5  ftaXa]  njeotKTav  treTro^fi^ivov  ecr^Xov  oivciKTX, 
Totlrig  AJyiwmoK)  <r?j8«(r|tXriov  fjyif-njga, 
Ougaviov  [j^eyuv  ef^ofiihvTu,  [^eoT(riy  o/iaioov,] 
ETx«Xov  *H<^a/a-Tco,  /teyaX^fro^a,  [duftoXeovra] 

Faloey  a^upmir^cit  [yracotig  ^aXiuKn  xeXovra]. 
APPIANOS. 

Tuum  corpus  stupendum  struxerunt  dii  sempiterni, 

Parcentes  terrae  tiiticum  pinsenti. 
In  medium  erigences  arvensis  tabulae^ 

Insulae  petrosae  arenam  detrudentes. 
Vicinam  pyramidibus  talem  te  posuerunt  visu : 
Non  CBdipodis  homicidam,  sicut  ad  Thebas ; 

Sed  deae  Latonae  famulam  purissimamy 
[Sedulo]  observautem  desider^itum  boDum  regetn, 
Terrae  JSgyptiae  venerandum  ductorem, 
Coelestem  magnum  imperatorem  [diis  affinem] 
Similem  Vulcano,  maghanimum  [fortissimum] 
[Validum  in  bello^  et  amabilem  inter  cives] 
Terram  laetari  [omnigenis  epulis  jubentem]. 
.    Arrianus. 

Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  placed. 

Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest- bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 

A  rocky  isle,  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  the  pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphmx  that  Thebes  erewhile  laid  waste. 

But  great  Latona's  servant  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  neavenly  monarch  [who  his  foes  defies], 
Like  Vulcan  powerful  [and  like  Pallas  wise]. 


Arrian. 


Tb 


The  signature  gives  it  a  more  than  comtnon  intereit,  >i^hkh  will 
not  be  weakened,  if  it  should  be  decided  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  celebrated  historian  whom  Gibbon  has  dignified  with  the 
epithet  of  the  *  elegant  and  philosophical  Arrian.'  , 

On  the  digits  of  the.  southern  paw  were  only  discovered  a  few  of 
the  usual.dedicatory  phrases  in  homage  of  Harpocrates,  Mars,  and 
Hermes.  One  inscription  gives^  a$  Mr.  Salt  reads  it,  to  the  Em- 
peror Qlaudius  the  extraordioar^f  appellation  of  ^  aya^os  j^ifMov,' 
an  instance  of  flattery  which  caa.oidy  be  outdone  by  that  of  another 
inscription,  lately  discovered  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Caracalla  is 
styled  '  piissimus,'  on  the  very  same  stone  from  which  the  name  of 
his  murdered  brother  Geta  had,  probably,  been  erased  by  his  own 
^orders.  On  another  small  edifice  in  front  of  the  Sphinx  was  an  in- 
scription with  the  name  of  Septimius  Severus,in  which  the  name  of 
Geta  was  erased,  as  in  the  forqier,  and  as  it  also  is  in  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  by  the  same  emperor  at  Rome.  The  former  inscrip- 
tion however  is  not  to  Claudius,  but  to  his  successor  NEPtON,  as 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  first  line  through  the  imperfect  era- 
sure. Mr.  Combe  observes,  that  on  some  of  tl»  coins  of  this  em- 
peror, which  were  struck  at  Alexandria,  he  is  flattered  with  the 
title  of 

Neoc.  ArAeoc.  aaimwn. 

The  inscription,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  stone  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  as  under : 

ATASH  7YXHI. 
ERH  NEPWN  KAAYAIOC  KAICAP  CEBACTOC 
FEPMANIKOC  AYTOKPATlOP  O  ArA0OC  AAIMUN  THC 
OIKOYMENHC  CYNA  nACINOIC  EYEPTETHC  EN  AfA- 

eoic  THN  AinrnTON  thn  enaptectathn  npONOi 

5.  ANnOIHCAMENOC  E ...  EN  HMEIN  TIBEPION  KAAYA . 

ON  BAABIAAON  HfEMCNMA  Al A  AE  TAC  TOYTOYX 

PITAC  KAI  EYEPrECIAC  nAHMYPOVT  ARACIN  ArA0OICH 
AinrnTOC  TAC  TOY  NEIAOY  AWPEAC  ERAYBOME 
NAC  KATETOC  eEWPOYCA  NYN  MAAAON  AREAAY 

10.  CE  THC  AIKAIAC  ANABACEUC  TOY  SEOY  EAOZE 

TOIC  ARO  KtOMHC  BOYCEIPEUC  TOY  AHTOr 

TOY  RAPOIKOYCI  TAIC  nYPAMICl  KAI  TOIC  ENAYT .... 
KATAfEINOMENOIC  TOnOTPAMMATEYCI  KAI  K(0 
MOrPAMMATEVDI  MH . . : .  ACQAI  KAI . . .  TA  0EINAI 

15.CTHAHN  AieiNHN  HA:....; 

...APMAXE 
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...APMAXEI  EKTWN  El KEXAP 

:....ONTH O E 

EEUNE 

AinrnTON  kaaok 

iO.ZEl  TAPTAC  ICOeEOY  EAYTO CTHAEI 

AUMENACTOICIEPOICrPAMMACINAKONMNHMO- 

NEYEC EeiA  TENOMENOC  TAP  HMW 

EIC  TON  NOMON  KAI  RPOCKYNHCAC  TON  HAIO  .. 
INEnOnTHNKAICWTHPATHITETWNnVI 

fl5 .NNEI ....  ElOTHTICAIYnEPeVrATEP^SEIC 

....AMENOC  T..nAEICTHC  X....OY  AIATO  MHMC 

TOY... N...  ERE EON MATAnPWTOC. 

(Cetera  desunt.) 

(Under  a  winged  globe.) 
With  good  fortune. 
(1)  Whereas  the  Emperor  [Nero]  Claudius  Caesar  Augustut 
GermanicuSy  the  Good  Genius  of  the  world,  besides  all  other  ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  to  Egypt^  taking  the  most  especial 
care  of  its  (5)  interests,  has  appointed  us  [Kmio'ev  ^jxiy]  Tiberius 
Claudius  Balbillus  for  a  prefect;  and  by  his  favours  and  benefitS| 
abounding  with  all  good  things,  Egypt  has  seen  the  gifts  of  the 
Nile  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  has  now  still  more  fiilly  (10) 
enjoyed  [airiXoLwrg]  the  due  ascent  of  the  deity :  it  has  seemed  fit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Bosiris  in  the  LetopolitaD  dis- 
trict ....  living  near  the  pyramids,  and  to  the  local  scribes  and 
village  scribes  among  them,  to  pass  a  decree,  and  to  erect  a  (15) 

stone  column (20)  to  celebrate  his  divine  virtues,  engraved  in 

the  sacred  character,  by  which  [Si*  eSv]  it  is  customaiv  to  record 
them:  for  having  been  present  at  our  lawful  rites,  and  having  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  tlie  overseer  and  saviour  of  the  world:  and 

being  excessively  delighted  with  the  ...  of  the  py 

The  following  inscription,  found  near  the  same  spot  as  the  pre* 
ceding,  is  also  in  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  to  have  bees 
placed  there  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  son  Venit« 

ATAOH  TYXH. 
L  S  ANTWNEINOY 
KAI  OYHPOY  TWN 
KYPIUN  AYTOKPATOPUN 

Hre YONT0C*A 

TITIANOY  eniCTPATHrOYN 

TOC 
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TOC  AOYKKHlOy  ©♦eXXIAN^ 
CTPATHrOYNTOC  TOY  NO 

MOV  eeuNOC  Ano 

KATeCTHCGN  TATI 
XH  EnArASU)  I     _ 
riAXUN  IE. 

With  good  fortune. 

[In  the  sixth  year]  of  Antoninus  and  Verus,  the  sovereign  empc- 
rorsy  in  the  prefecture  of  flavius  of  Titianus,  Lucceius  Ofellianus 
being  commander  in  chief,  and  Tbeon  general  of  the  nome;  he 
rebuilt  the  walls  for  a  good  purpose. 

PachonXV.    (May  11.) 

The  walls  here  alluded  to  were  uncovered  by  Caviglia^  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended  to  inclose  the  Sphinx.  The  edifices  on 
which  the  inscriptions  appeared  were  on  two  elevated  platforms, 
on  the  outside  of  the  altar,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  animal, 
accessibfe  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The  wall  was  of  brick,  but  cased 
on  the  interior  side  with  stone.  Mr.  Salt  supposes  that,  from  the 
commanding  position  of  the  two  edifices  above-mentioned,  they 
were  intended  as  stations  for  the  Roman  emperors  or  the  prefects 
to  view  the  solemn  rites  performed  in  the  temple  and  at  the  altar  in 
front  of  the  Sphinx. 

The  annexed  sketch  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  disposition  of 
the  ground,  and  the  objects  by  which  it  was  occupied,  in  front  of 
die  Sphinx  and  between  its  paws,  in  which 

A.  Is  the  granite  tablet,  14  feet  high,  7  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 

thick. 

B.  The  side  tablet,  still  standing. 

C.  The  tablet  fallen,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  British  Mu- 

seum. 

D.  Two  small  Sphinxes,  supjposed  to  have  stood  in  these  places, 

fragments  of  them  havmg  been  found  near. 
£•     Statue  of  a  lion,  of  the  best  Egyptian  sculpture. 

F.  Two  lions  of  ruder  sculpture  supposed  to  stand  here,  being 

found  near  the  spot. 

G.  The  granite  basement  of  an  altar. 
H.    The  upper  part  of  the  altar. 

I.      Top  of  the  altar,  bearing  the  marks  of  burnt  sacrifices. 

K.     The  horns  of  the  altar,  one  of  which  was  found  in  its  plaee. 

L.     The  first 'digit  of  the  Sphinx's  paw. 

M.    The  second. 

O.     The  pavement. 

PP.  Parts  of  the  two  fore  Itgs  of  the  Sphinx. 
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Of  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  Sphinx  is  perhaps  that 
which  has  most  generally  excited  the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  art, 
notwithstanding  its  mutilated  condition.  *  The  contemplative  turn 
of  the  eye/  (it  is  an  artist  who  speaks,)  '  the  mild  expression  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  beautiful  disposition  of  the  drapery  at  the  angle  of 
the  forehead,  sufficiently  attest  the  admirable  skill  of  the  artist  in 
its  execution.  Yet  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  those  proportions 
we  are  accustomed  to  admire,  nor  does  the  pleasing  impression 
which  it  produces  result  from  any  known  rule  adopted  in  its  exe- 
cution; it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  unstudied  simplicity  in 
the  conception  of  the  breadth,  yet  high  finish,  of  the  several  parts, 
and  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  whole.'  Denon's  descrip- 
tion of  this  mysterious  colossus  is  equally  strong.  ^  L'expression 
de  la  t^te  est  douce,  gricieuse  et  tranqnille,  le  caract^re  en  est 
Africain ;  niais  labouche,  dont  les  l^vres  sont  6paisses,  a  une  mollesse. 
dans  le  mouvement  et  une  finesse  d'ex^cution  vraiment  admirables ; 
c'est  de  la  chair  et  de  la  vie.' 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  a  repeated  view  of  this  colossal 
piece  of  sculpture  is  capable  of  inspiring  into  the  minds  of  artists. 
*  I  confess,'  says  Mr.  Salt, '  that  I  felt,  like  many  othei*  travellers^ 
that  the  praises  lavished  by  Norden,  Denon,  and  others,  were 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  the  more  I  studied  it  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  and  under  different  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  more  I 
became  satisfied  that  they  had  barely  done  justice  to  its  real  merits. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  drawings,  by  both  the  gen- 
tlemen abovementioned,  but  faintly  accord  with  their  encomiunns^^ 
being  two  very  wretched  performances — but  after  having  repeat- 
edly attempted  a  likeness  of  it  myself  with  little  success,.  \  an\ 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  under- 
taking are  sufficient  to  baffle  any  one  not  professionally  dedicate4- 
to  the  arts.' 

Mr.  Salt  had  the  great  advantage  of  contemplating  at  his  leisure' 
this  grand  object  of  art,  when  laid  open  in  front  to  its  very  base; 
with  the  fragments  of  its  enormous  beard  resting  beneath  its  chin ;  its 
huge  paws  stretched  out  fifty  feet  in  advance  from  the  body,  which 
18  in  a  cumbent  posture ;  with  all  the  appendages  of  a  temple,  gra- 
mte  tablet,  and  altar,  spread  out  on  a  regular  platform  immediately 
in  its  front:  and  he  admits  that  these  interesting  objects,  which  had 
for  ages  been  buried  deep. in  the  sand,  undoubtedly  tended  to  exalt 
the  main  figure  in  his  estimation. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  sculp- . 
twre  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  without  noticing  an  assertion  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  which  is  calculated  to  convey  very  false  impressions  as' to 
Uie  real  nature  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  ancient  art 
now  in  existence.     Speaking  of  the  Sphinx,, he  says,  <  The  French* 

havo 
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have  uncovered  all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue^  and  all  the  cumbent  or 
leonine  parts  of  the  figure ;  these  were  before  entirely  concealed  by 
sand«  Instead,  however,  of  answering  the  expectations  raised  con- 
cerning the  work  upon  which  it  was  supposed  to  rest,  the  pedestal 
proves  to  be  a  wretched  substructure  of  brick-work,  and  snttdl 
pieces  of  stone^  put  together  like  the  most  insignificant  piece  of 
modern  masonry,  and  wholly  out  of  character,  both  with  respect 
to  the  prodigious  labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue  itself,  and  the 
gigantic  appearance  of  the  surrounding  objects/  Now  all  this  must 
either  be  the  workings  of  the  Doctor's  imagination,  like  the  '  splash- 
ing of  the  great  stone'  in  the  dry  Well  of  the  pyramid;  or,  he  must 
have  listened  to  some  such  idle  story  from  die  Arabs  as  that 
which  they  told  to  Mr.  Caviglia, — that  the  French  had  discovered  a 
door  in  the  breast  of  the  Sphinx,  which  opened  into  its  body,  and 
passed  through  it  into  the  second  pyramid.  The  French  never  un* 
covered  more  than  the  back  of  the  Sphinx ;  they  never  saw  the  pe* 
destal — they  never  pretended  that  they  saw  it— there  is,  in  feet,  no 
pedestal,  no  brick-work  in  any  way  connected  with  the  statue  of  the 
Sphinx.  M.  Denou  saw  nothing  bnt  the  head  and  neck;  and  M. 
Gobert,  who  was  constantly  stationed  at  the  pyramids,  says  in  his 
memoir, '  I  succeeded  in  uncovering  its  hack  sufficient  to  determine 
its  measurement ;'  and  he  affirms  it  to  be  cut  out  of  a  salient  angle 
of  the  mountain,  and  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  one  single  piece  of 
rock.  It  is  true  that  the  paws,  which  are  thrown  out  fifty  feet  in 
advance,  are  constructed  of '  masonry,'  but  neither  *  insignificant,' 
i)or  in  the  least  resembling  '  modern;'  this  however  could  not  have 
been  known  either  to  the  French  or  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  labours  and  discoveriea 
of  Mr.  Caviglia.  This  enterprizing  man,  after  the  most  persevering 
exertions  for  ten  months,  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  too 
much  to  the  sun,  was  unfortunately  seized  with  an  attack  of. 
ophthalmia,  which  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  labours;  and 
shordy  after  he  returned  to  his  ship  at  Atex^dria.  The.  expense 
incurred  by  all  these  operations  amounted  to  about  ld,0(X>  piastres^ 
a  share  of  which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Salt  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  who  liberally  engaged  that  the  disposal  of  what- 
ever might  be  discovered  should  be  left  wholly  to  Mr.  Caviglia ;  and 
he,  on  his  part,  generously  requested  that  every  thing  might  be  sent  to 
the  British  Museum,  as  a  testimony  of  his  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try, under  the  protection  of  whose  flag  he  had  for  many  years  navi- 
gated the  ocean.  Mr.  Salt  very  justly  observes,  that  ^  the  unexampled 
circumstance  that  these  operations  were  carried  on  by  a  single  indi* 
vidual,  attended  occasionally  only  by  one  soldier,  without  the 
slightest  molestation  being  offered,  or  unpleasant  circumstance  oc« 
curring,  notwithstanding  diat  numerous  parties  of  idle  soldiers  weot 

cveiy 
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«very  day  to  inspect  his  labours^  and  thousands  of  Arabs  during 
part  of  the  time  were  encamped  in  the,  neighbourhood^  presents 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the .  tranquillity  now  reigniiig  in 
Egypt,  and  does  honour  at  the  same  time  to  the  liberality  of  Ma- 
homed Ali  Pashaw,  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
exerted  himself  to  facilitate  the  researches  carried  on  by  Europeans 
connected  with  science.' 

Recent  travellers  have  had  the  strongest  proof  of  this.  Lord 
Belmore  and  his  family,  in  their  visit  to  Nubia  as  far  as  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  met  Sivith  every  possible  attention  and 
assistance,  in  every  part  of  their  tour,  from  the  agas  and  other  offi- 
cers in  command ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  his  lordship's  brother. 
Captain  Corry,  of  the  navy,  had  with  him  an  excellent  sextant,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  determining  with  accuracy  ^the 
latitudes  of  every  place  at  which  they  halted :  this  was  a  desideratum 
in  Nubian  geography,  as  no  actual  observation  had  before  been 
made  beyond  Syene,  the  latitude  of  which,  as  determined  by  M. 
Nouet,  he  found  to  be  correct  to  a  second ;  whereas  the  record 
which  the  French  savans  left  engraved  on  the  Propylon  at  Carnac 
makes  it  different  full  three  miles :  the  same  or  greater  errors  pre- 
vail in  all  the  latitudes  which  they  have  registered  at  this  place. 

And  here  we  cannot  avoid  reverting*  to  M.  Jomard,  who  would 
appropriate  to  the  French  nation,  or  rather  to  the  savans  of  the 
French  Institute,  all  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  which  either  have  been 
or  may  be  discovered,  as  their  legitimate  patrimony.  We  shall 
know  soon  on  what  grounds  these  extravagant  pretensions  are 
founded.  Meanwhile,  M.  Jomard  would  not,  perhaps,  do  very 
unwisely  to  be  somewhat  more  tender  of  his  censures  on  an  unpro- 
tected individual,  or  one  whom  he  considered  as  such,  since  blun- 
ders of  no  common  kind  (as  we  shall  presently  shew)  have  crept 
even  into  that  colossal  work  on  Egypt  compiled  under  the  auspices 
of  *  Napoleon  le  Grand ;'  nay,  under  the  signature  of  *  Jomard,' 
as  a  voucher  for  their  accuracy. 

The  plate.  No.  83,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  judgment  of 
souls  after  death.  Osiris  is  seen  sitting  on  a  throne,  before  whom 
stands  a  person  with  a  pair  of  scales,  who  is  meant  no  doubt  to  per- 
sonate Justice.  Several  human  figures  are  marching  dp  the  steps  of 
the  throne  to  receive  their  final  doom  for  the  deeds  they  have  com- 
mitted in  this  life.  On  the  right,  a  little  above,  is  a  boat  with  a  pig 
in  it,  driven  away  by  a  monkey  and  preceded  by  another.  M. 
Jomard  is  not  sure  whether  the  pig  be  a  pig  or  a  river-horse, 
but  either  animal  will  suit  his  speculations  on  die  scene,  which  he 
thus  deciphers.   The  monkey  is  Mercury  under  the  figure  of  a  cy- 

. < 

♦  See  our  last  Number^  p.  193. 
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Qocephalous  ape;  and  the  pig  or  hippopotamus  is  a  damtied  90ul 
which  he  is  driving  back  to  the  nether  world,  to  suflPer  the  punish- 
ment Of  being  shut  up  in  the  body  of  this  filthy  animal.  In  the  left 
comer  of  the  same  plate  are  represented  four  birds  with  human 
heads,  like  the  childish  pictures  of  cherubs,  in  the  act  of  flapping 
their  wings,  which  M.  Jomard  very  happily  conjectures  to  be  so 
many  souls  of  ihe  blessed  joyfully  fluttering  on  their  way  to  their  final 
abode,  after  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  judgment- seat. — All  this 
is  very  pretty,  and  might  be  very  probable,  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  copy  of  the  original  design  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  from 
which  it  purports  to  be  taken.  But  it  happens,  that  a  gentleman, 
on  whose  accuracy  and  veracity  we  can  fully  rely,  visited  thb  tomb, 
and,  unfortunately  for  M.  Jomard*s  fidelity,  these  '  sweet  little  che- 
rubs,' on  being  examined  with  a  lighted  torch,  turned  out  to  be  the 
four  heads  of  goats  reversed,  (not  an  unusual  representation  on  the 
tombs,)  the  horns  of  which  were  mistaken  by  the  French  artist  for 
the  legs  of  birds,  the  ears  for  their  tails,  and  the  neck,  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  head,  for  their  wings ; — this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
trenches  ti  litde  on  the  boasted  accuracy  of  the  savans,  and, 
what  will  grieve  them  still  more,  on  the  beautiful  theory  which  had 
been  so  delightfully  engrafted  on  the  basis  of  this  painting,  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Jomard  to  be  ^  le  dogme  de  la  m^tempsycose  mis 
en  action.' 

Our  information  further  states,  that  every  thing  contained  in  that 
work,  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings — and  that  part  only  had  been  com- 
pared on  the  spot — was  exceedingly  bad,  both  in  the  designs  and  in 
the  colours,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  which,  in  the  few  prints  that 
are  coloured,  are  most  perversely  the  direct  contrar}'  to  what  they 
are  in  the  originals.  For  instance,  in  the  two  large  prints  of  the 
Harp  tomb,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jollois  and  DevilKers  at 
vouchers  for  their  accuracy,  there  is  not  a  single  tint  of  coloorii^ 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  upper  print  the  dress  of  the  Harper  is 
black,  which  ought  to  be  white ;  the  fines  running  down  it,  instevi 
of  being  white,  ought  to  be  red.  The  coloc^rs  or  the  harp  itself 
are  all  wrongly  disposed;  and  the  face  of  the  capped  head  npon 
the  instrument  which  is  red,  should  be  yellow ;  the  cap,  instead 
of  yellow,  shbuld  be  red,  and  the  beard,  instead  of  being  red,  sfaovrld 
be  black.  The  ornament  3^  on  the  cap  they  have  made  bine, 
which  ought  to  be  red.  The  figure  of  the  hero  seated,  which  wt^ 
are  told  was  drawn  on  a  scale,  oughft  to  be  at  least  one-third  higher, 
his  head-dress  mingling  with  the  line  of  the  blue  at  top.  The 
figure  itself,  in  the  originail,  is  of  a  black  "shade  throughout,  withl)ie 
eye4>roivs,  nails  of  the  hands,  8cc.  picked  out  in  white  :  the  Frendk 
thought  Ted  a  more  appropriate  colour ;  and  where,  in  the  original, 
the  naked  black  of  the  arms  and  Tegs  is  exhibited  without  omameot, 
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M.  Jollois  and  Devilliers  have  supplied  their  hero  with  a  fine  blue 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  of  the  same  colour.  The  yellow 
body-dress  ought  to  be  blue,  and  the  white  breeches  should  have 
been  yellow;  the  drapery  behind  the  chair,  red  instead  of  blue.  The 
side  of  the  chair  is  not  chequered  with  red,  blue,  and  white  squares, 
as  the  two  ^  Ing^nieurs  des  ponts  et  chauss^es'  have  represented  it, 
but  ornamented  with  horizontal  stripes  of  blue  and  blacK  with  a  dot-* 
ted  line  intervening ;  and  the  border  at  the  bottom  is  as  unlike  that 
which  the  French  have  made  it  ^  black  is  to  white.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  in  all  Egypt  similar  to  this  imaginary  border ;  neither  is 
there  any  such  dress  ip  the  origina^^as  the  red  close-sleeved  waist- 
coat and  close  pantaloons  which  are  given  in  the  lower  print  of  the 
French  savans,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  any  such  dress  was 
ever  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  also  observe,  on 
comparing  Major  Hayes's  sketches  9f  the  painting  in  the  ruins  of 
Memnonium,  which  represents  the  storming  of  a  fort,  with  the 
same  subject  as  treated  in  the  French  work,  that  the  men  who  hav^ 
a  sort  of  petticoat  drapery  in  the  one,  are  naked  in  the  other,  and 
vice  vers^ :  which  of  the  two  is  right,  and  which  most  perversely 
wrong,  we  may  be  able  hereafter  to  determine ;  but  from  the  speci- 
mens given  above,  we  can  have  litde  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  boasted  accuracy  of  that  splendid  and  expensive  work 
which  was  to  supersede  all  that  had  been  or  ever  should  be  written 
on  the  ancient  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ! 
Without  wishing  to  derogate  from  its  real  merits,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  there  will  be  found  more  learning,  science,  and  faithful 
description  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  '  Egyptiaca,'  and  more  taste,  feeling, 
and  accuracy  in  the  unpretending  sketches  of  Major  Hayes,  which 
accompany  it,  than  the  whole  corps  of  savans,  engaged  in  that  mag-- 
nificent  and  unrivalled  monument  of  literary  vanity,  have  yet  been 
able  to  produce. 

The  paintings  on  the  king's  tomb  at  Thebes,  containing  the  match* 
less  sarcophagus  now  on  its  way  to  England,  and  which  we  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  by  M.  Belzoni,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Salt, 
are  described  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  visited  the  tomb,  as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Beechey,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
artist  of  that  name,  he  has,  with  great  labour  and  a  miimte  attention 
to  outline  and  colouring,  copi^  several  of  the  paintings,  which 
were  coloured  within  the  tomb  by  torch-light;  when  these  shall  bp 
made  public,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion 
of  the  real  state  of  ancient  painting  among  the  Egyptians,  more 
especially  as  tb^  freshness  of  these  fresco  paintings  in  this  tomb 
is  such,  that,  Mr.  Salt  says, '  there  is  no  necessity  to  improve  or 
restore :' — on  the  contrary,  with  every  attention  and  effort,  he  found  it 
i  Impossible  to  equal  the  origip^ls;  which,  he  adds,  as  far  as  colours 
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go,  throw  all  others  condpletely  in  the  back  ground.     The  foIlofr« 
mg  remarks  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

'  The  most  minute  attention  and  painful  labour  are  not  equal  to 
give  a  faithful  idea  of  the  fascinating  objects  of  these  designs.  The 
scale  of  colour  in  which  they  are  painted  is  that  of  using  pure  ver- 
milion, ochres,  and  indigo;  and  yet  they  are  not  gaudy,  owing  to  the 
judicious  balance  of  the  colours,  and  the  artful  management  of  the 
blacks.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  they  worked  on  a  regular  system, 
which  had  for  its  basis,  as  Mr.  West  would  say,  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  as  there  is  not  an  ornament  throughout  their  dresses  where 
the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are. not  alternately  intermingled,  which 
produces  a  harmony  that  in  some  of  the  designs  is  really  delicious.' 
From  the  brief  statement  which  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  own  researches,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  encouraging  those  of  others;  we  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  re- 
turn, he  has  possessed  himself  of  a  rich  harvest  of  long  buried  trea- 
sures. Among  others  he  has  got  down  to  Cairo  the  famous  French 
stone  with  eight  sculptured  figures ;  another  beautiful  head  of  gra- 
nite, not  so  large  as  that  named  the  Young  Memnon,  but  with  a 
finer  polish,  and  quite  perfect ;  a  sitting  figure  as  lai^e  as  life,  of 
marble,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship;  several  statues  of  ba^t, 
besides  thirty  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  an  innumerable  list  of  smaller 
articles. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  two  statues  of  wood,  a  little  larger  than  life,  were  disco- 
vered as  perfect  as  if  newly  carved,  the  only  decayed  parts  being  the 
sockets  to  receive  the  eyes,  which  had  been  of  metal,  probably  of 
copper. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  respecting  Belzoni,  whose  death 
has  been  announced,  prematurely  we  hope,  in  the  public  prints. 
Every  inquiry  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  report  is  not  correct;  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople, 
and  most  probably  meant  to  refer  to  the  lamented  Burckhardt :  we 
trust  therefore,  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  insert  his  name  in  the  obi- 
tuary of  those  valuable  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  hazardous 
career  of  African  enterprize.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  learn  a  little  .of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Belzoni  was  bom,  we  believe,  in  the  Papal  states.  Of  his  youth 
no  particulars  have  come  to  our  knowledge;  but  about  nine  years  ago 
he  was  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  exhibited  feats  of  strength,  experi- 
ments in  hydraulics,  musical  glasses,  and  phantasmagoria.  He  re- 
peated the  same  course  of  experiments  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  Being  then  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  tiie  extraordinaiy  height  of  six  feet  seven  inches, 
well  made  and  stout  in  proportion,  with  an  animated  and  prepos- 
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sessing  countenance,  he  was  at  once  engaged,  by  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlos,  to  appear  in  the  play  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
and  again,'  during  Lent,  in  the  sacred  drama  of  Sampson;  in  both 
of  which,  by  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  he  gained  the  highest  ap- 
plause. At  Madrid  he  performed  before  the  king  and  the  court. 
Leaving  Spain  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  he  fell  in  with  Ismael 
Gibraltar,  tlie  agent  of  thepashaw  of  Egypt,  who  persuaded  him  to 
visit  Cairo.  Here  the  pasbaw  engaged  him  to  construct  a  machine 
for  raising  water  out  of  the  Nile  to  irrigate  his  gardens,  for  which 
he  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  800  piastres  per  month,  besides 
a  considerable  reward,  provided  it  should  finally  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  three  months  it  was  put  in  operation. 
The  pashaw  attended ;  and  three  Arabs,  with  an  Irish  lad  whom 
Belzoni  had  brought  from  Edinburgh,  as  a  servant,  were  put  into 
the  large  wheel  to  walk  round  and  keep  it  in  motion:  at  the  second 
or  third  turn  the  Arabs  became  giddy  and  jumped  out;  the  wheel, 
wanting  its  counterpoise,  flew  back,  and  the  Irish  servant,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  broke  his  thigh,  and  must  have  been  killed,  had 
not  Belzoni  caught  hold  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and,  by 
his  extraordinary  strength,  stopped  its  motion. 

This  accident  was  equivalent  to  a  failure ;  and  Belzoni  now  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  search  of  antiquities  in  Upper  Egypt; 
but  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  Mr.  Salt  arrived  at  Cairo. 
This  gentleman,  on  the  representation  of  Sheik  Ibrahim,  who  had 
witnessed  his  extraordinary  powers,  conceived  him  at  once  to  be 
the  person  most  proper  to  employ  in  the  arduous  attempt  of 
bringing  down  the  head  of  the  Young  Memnon  from  Thebes. 
Belzoni,  after  some  consideration,  accordingly  relinquished  the  plan 
of  travelling  on  his  own  account,  and  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Salt 
and  the  Sheik,  pn  an  enterprize  that  was  by  many  deemed  hopeless^ 
but  which,  as  we  formerly  stated,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
(after  six  months  of  unremitted  exertions)  by  his  uncommon  dexte- 
rity in  the  management  of  the  Arab  peasantry,  by  whom  alone  he 
was  assisted.  From  this  time  he  was  regularly  employed  by  Mr. 
Salt  in  making  discoveries,  the  result  of  which  we  have  already 
communicated. 

An  instance  of  his  determined  perseverance,  and  of  the  confidence 
which  he  inspires  in  others,  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In 
his  Nubian  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beechey.  Th^ 
front  of  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  with  its  colossal  statues  just  raising 
their  gigantic  heads  above  the  mass  of  sand  in  which  the  whole  front 
was  nearly  buried,  was  too  tempting  an  object  to  be  left  unex- 
plored. He  immediately  engaged  a  party  of  natives  to  set  about 
uncovering  it;  they  laboured  at  it  a  few  days,  making  very  little  pro- 
gress^ when  they  stopped^  alleging  that  the  feast  of  Rhamadan  had 
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commeficedy  and  that  it  was  unlawful  to  work:  die  dbeik,  or  aga, 
who  had  permmed  inm  to  engage  these  people,  corroborated  dfeis 
statement;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  no  argument  would  prevafl 
on  them  to  continue  their  labour.  Belzoni,  therefore,  widi  Mr. 
Beechej  and  the  Irbb  servant,  determined  to  set  about  the  laborious 
operation  themselves;  but  thej  soon  discovered  that  the  s^a,  to 
deter  them  from  the  further  prosecution  of  die  enterprize,  had  pro- 
hibited the  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description,  hoping  by  this 
measure  to  induce  them  to  depart,  and  return  the  following  season 
to  spend  more  money  amoi^  his  people.  Recollectii^,  however, 
that  they  had  still  remainii^  in  their  boat  a  bag  of  durrah  (millet^ 
the  little  party  determined  to  persevere  in  their  work,  and  after 
twent}''One  days  of  very  severe  labour,  durii^  which  they  had 
iiotbing  but  durrah  and  Nile  water  to  live  upon,  they  succeeded  in 
uncovering  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ipsam- 
bul, — which  M.  Jomard  is  pleased  to  say  had  been  previously  vi- 
sited by  Mr.  Thomas  Legh,  diough  Mr.  Thomas  Legh,  when  he 
wrote  his  book,  was  as  unconscious  of  its  existence,  as  M.  Jomard 
himself  was,  until  he  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  letter  of  Belzoni 
to  M,  Visconti, 
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Abt.  IX. — Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  Delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution.  By  William  Hazlitt.  8vo.  pp.  S31.  Lon- 
don. 1818. 
MR.  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  bound  himself,  in  imitation  of  Han- 
nibal, to  wage  everlasting  war,  not,  indeed,  against  Rome^ 
but  against  accurate  reasoning,  just  observation,  and  precise  or 
even  intelligible  language.  We  have  traced  him  in  his  two  former 
predatory  incursions  on  taste  and  common  sense.  He  has  now 
taken  the  field  a  third  time,  and  with  a  more  hostile  aspect  thaa 
ever.  Had  be  written  on  any  other  subject,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  watching  his  movements.  But  though  his  book  is  dull, 
bis  theme  is  pleasing,  and  interests  in  spite  of  the  author.  As  we 
read  we  forget  Mr.  Hazlitt,  to  think  of  those  concerning  whom 
he  writes.  In  fact,  few  works  of  poetical  criticism  are  so  deplor- 
ably bad,  as  not  to  be  perused  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.  The 
remarks  may  be  trite,  or  paradoxical,  or  unintelligible;  they  maybe 
expressed  in  a  vague  and  inanimate  style:  but  the  mind  is  occa- 
sionally awakened  and  relieved  by  the  recurrence  of  extracts,  in 
which  the  powers  of  taste  and  genius  are  displayed. 

This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Hazlitt's  book.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  contains  a  single  just  observation,  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  writers  more  briefly,  more  perspicuously,  and 
more  elegantly.    The  passages  which  he  has  quoted  are,  with  one 
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dr  two  exceptions^  familiar  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaint* 
ance  with  English  literature.  His  remarks  on  particular  quotations 
are  often  injudicious ;  his  general  reasonings^  for  the  most  part^ 
miintelligible.  Indeed  he  seems  to  think  that  meaning  is  a  super- 
fluous quality  in  writing,  and  that  the  task  of  composition  is  merely 
an  exercise  in  varying  the  arrangement  of  words.  In  the  lately  in- 
vented optical  toy  we  have  a  few  bits  of  coloured  glass,  the  images 
of  vvbich  aie  made  to  present  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of 
forms.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  mind  appears  to  be  furnished  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  to  act  in  a  similar  way ;  for  its  most  vigorous  opera- 
tions are  limited  to  throwing  a  number  of  pretty  picturesque  phrases 
into  senseless  and  fantastic  o^mibinations. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  work  may  be  nsgarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts; 
first,  of  general  reasonings  on  poetry,  under  which  we  include  his 
remarks  on  the  characters  of  particular  poets ;  secoiKlly,  of  minute 
remarks  upon  the  passage^  which  he  has  quoted.  The  greater  part 
of  the  volume  belongs  to  Ijhe  first  of  these  classes ;  for  though  many 
fine  extracts  are  given,  little  pains  have  been  employed  to  bring  their 
latent  beauties  into  view.  Looking  upon  such  a  task  as  too  hum- 
ble for  his  genius,  Mr.  Hazlitt  prefers  appearing  chiefly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosophical  reasoni^r,  In«this  choice  he  is  unfortu- 
nate; for  his  mode  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  using  words,  is  most 
isingularly  un philosophical.  Some  vague  half- formed  notion  seems 
to  be  floating  before  his  mind ;  instead  of  seizing  the  notion  itself, 
be  lays  hold  of  a  metaphor,  or  of  an  idea  connected  with  it  by 
slight  associations:  this  he  expresses;  but  after  he  has  expressed  it, 
he  finds  that  he  has  not  conveyed  his  meaning ;  another  metaphor  is 
therefore  thrown  out,  the  same  course  is  trodden  over  and  over  again, 
and  half  a  dozen  combinations  of  phrases  are  used  in  vagite  endea- 
vours to  express  what  ought  to  have  been  said  directly  and  con- 
cisely in  one.  The  mischief,  thus  originating  in  indistinctness  of 
conception,  is  increased  by  the  ambition  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Hazlitt 
wishes  to  dazzle :  but  with  no  new  matter  to  communicate,  without 
an  imagination  capable  of  lending  new  force  to  old  observations, 
and  without  skill  to  array  them  in  appropriate  language,  he  can  only 
succeed  (as  Harlequin  does  with  children)  by  surprizing  us  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  antic  forms  in  which  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  thought  is  exhibited.  He  is  ever  hovering  on  the  limits  be- 
tween sense  and  nonsense,  and  he  trusts  to  the  dimness  of  the  twi- 
light which  reigns  in  that  region,  for  concealing  the  defects  of  his 
at^uments  and  increasing  the  power  of  his  imagery.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  it  is  of  more  importance  that  those  terms  only 
should  be  used  whose  meaning  is  well  fixed,  than  in  treating  of  the 
emotions  and  operations  of  the  mind;  but  Mr.  Hazlitt  indulges 
himself  in  a  rambling  inaccuracy  of  expression,  which  would  not 
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h^  tolerated  even  in  inquiries,  where  there  was  little  hazard  of  error 
from  the  vague  use  of  words. 

Next  to  want  of  precision,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his 
style  is  the  odd  expressions  with  which  it  is  diversified,  from  popu- 
lar poets,  especially  from  Shakspeare.  If  a  trifling  thing  is  to  be 
told,  he  will  not  mention  it  in  common  language:  he  must  give  it, 
if  possible,  in  words  which  the  bard  of  Avon  has  somewhere  used. 
Were  the  beauty  of  the  applications  conspicuous,  we  might  forget, 
or  at  least  forgive,  the  deformity  produced  by  the  constant  stitching 
in  of  these  patches;  unfortunately,  however,  the  phrases  thus  ob- 
truded upon  us  seem  to  be  selected,  not  on  account  of  any  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  merely  because  they  ar6  fantastic  and  unlike  what 
would  naturally  occur  to  an  ordins^  writer. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  general  reasonings  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  lecture.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  shall  ex- 
tract the  commencement,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  elaborate 
composition,  and  in  which  the  intellect  of  the  writer,  fresh  and  un- 
fatigued,  may  be  expected  to  put  forth  its  utmost  vigour.  He  sets 
out  with  a  definition  of  poetry. 

*  The  best  general  notion,'  he  says,  *  which  I  can,  give  of  poetry,  h 
that  it  is  the  natural  impression  of  any  object  or  circumstance,  by  its 
vividness  exciting  an  involuntary  movement  of  imagination  and  passion, 
and  producing,  by  sympathy,  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice,  or 
sounds,  expressing  it.* 

This  is  not  a  definition  of  poetry — it  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  defi^- 
nition  of  any  thing,  because  it  is  completely  unintelligible.  The 
impassion,  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  talks,  is  an  impression  producing 
by  sympathy  a  certain  modulation  of  sounds.  The  term  sympathy 
has  two  significations.  In  a  physiological  sense  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  fact,  that  the  disorder  of  one  organ  produces  disorder  in  the 
functions  of  certain  other  parts  of  the  system.  Does  Mr.  HazUtt 
mean,  that  the  impression  produces  the  modulation  of  sound  essen- 
tial to  poetry,  in  a  mode  analogous  to  that  in  which  diseases  of  the 
brain  afl^ect  the  digestive  powers  ?  Sympathy,  again,  in  its  applica- 
f  tion  to  the  moral  part  of  our  constitution,  denotes  that  law  of  our 
nature  by  which  we  share  in  the  feelings  that  agitate  the  bosoms 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  This  signification  obviously  will  not  suit 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  purpose.  His  meaning  therefore  must  be  left  to  him- 
self to  divine.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  modulation  of  verse  is 
the  result  of  great  labour,  consummate  art,  and  long  practice ;  and 
that  his  words,  therefore,  can  admit  no  interpretation,  conformable 
to  truth,  till  sympathy  becomes  synonimous  with  skill  and  labour. 

The  passage  which  immediately  follows  the  definitioYi,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  it,  can  scarcely  be  equalled,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  prose,  for  rapid  transitions  from  idea  t> 

idea^ 
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idea^  while  not  one  gleam  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject;  for 
the  accumulation  of  incoherent  notions ;  and  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  sentiments,  or  rather  of  the  combinations  of  words. 

'  Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  It  re- 
lates to  whatever  gives  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human  mind. 
It  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men ;  for  nothing  but 
^bat  so  comes  home  to  them  in  the  most  general  and  intelligible  shape 
can  be  a  subject  for  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  universal  language  \vhich 
the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself.  He  who  has  a  contempt  for 
poetry  cannot  have  much  respect  for  himself,  or  for  any  thing  else.  It 
is  not  a  mere  frivolous  accomplishment,  (as  some  persons  have  been  led 
to  imagine,)  the  trifling  amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers  or  leisure 
hours — it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  ,Many 
people  suppose  that  poetry  is  something  to  be  found  only  in  books,  con- 
tained in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  like  endings:  but  wherever  there 
is  a  sense  of  beauty,  oi*  power,  or  harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a  flower  that  "  spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to 
the  air,  and  dedicates  its  beauty  to  the  sun," — there  is  poetry  in  its  birth. 
If  history  is  a  ^rave  study,  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  a  graver :  its  ma- 
terials lie  deeper,  and  are  spread  wider.  History  treats,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  masses  of  things,  the  empty  cases  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  packed,  under  the  heads  of  intrigue 
or  war,  in  different  states,  and  from  century  to  century:  but  there  is  no 
thought  or  feeling  that  can  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  which 
he  would  be  eager  to  communicate  to  others,  or  which  they  would  lis- 
ten to  with  delight,  that  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  poetry.  It  is  not  a 
branch  of  authorsMj):  it  is  "  the  stuff  of  which  our  life  is  made."  The 
rest  is  "  mere  oblivion,"  a  dead  letter;  for  all  that  is  worth  remembering 
in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it.  Fear  is  poetry,  hope  is  poetry,  love  is  poiti*y» 
hatred  is  poetry,  contempt,  jealousy,  remorse,  admiration,  wonder,  pity, 
despair,  or  madness,  are  all  poetry.  Poetry  is  that  fine  particle  within 
us,  that  expands,  rarifies,  refines,  raises  our  whole  being:  without  it 
"  man's  life  is  poor  as  beast's."  Man  is  a  poetical  animal  :^nd  those  of 
us  who  do  not  study  the  principles  of  poetry,  act  upon  them  all  our 
lives,  like  MoWhrt's' Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  who  had  always  spoken 
prose  without  knowing  it.  The  child  is  a  poet,  in  fact,  when  he  first 
plays  at  hide-and-seek,  or  repeats  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer ; 
the  shepherd -boy  is  a  poet  when  he  first  crowns  his  mistress  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers;  the  countryman,  when  he  stops  to  look  at  the  rainbow  ; 
the  city-apprentice,  when  he  gazes  after  the  Lord-Mayor's  show  ;  the 
miser,  when  he  hugs  his  gold;  the  courtier,  who  builds  his  hopes  upon 
a  smile;  the  savage,  who  paints  his  idol  with  blood;  the  slave,  who 
worships  a  tyrant,  or  the  tyrant,  who  fancies  himself  a  god.' — pp.2 — 4. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  poetry,  and  poetry  is  every 
thing.  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  language;  it  is  a  line  particle 
which  produces  certain  chemical  and  mechanical  effects ;  it  is  the 
stuff  of  our  lives ;  it  is  the  important  part  of  business ;  it  is  not  a 
thing  contained  in  books ;  it  is  fear,  hope,  jealousy,  and  twenty 

other 
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other  thii^  besides ;  in  short  it  is  the  characteristica]  quality  of 
our  nature,  for  man  is  a  poetical  animal,  and  there  is  nobody  who 
is  not  a  poet;  the  miser,  the  slave,  the  tyrant,  the  child  playing  at 
hide  and  seek,  the  city  apprentice — all,  in  Mr.  Uazlitt's  eye,  are 
poets.  The  means,  by  which  he  arrives  at  these  extravagant  pro- 
positions, are  sufficiendy  simple  and  common :  the  misapplication 
of  words  is  the  whole  of  his  art.  He  employs  the  term  poetry  in 
thr^  distinct  meanings,  and  his  legerdemain  consists  in  substituti^ 
one  of  these  for  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is  the  general  appella- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  compositions,  as  when  he  says  that  poetry 
is  graver  than  history.  Secondly,  it  denotes  the  talent  by  which 
diese  compositions  are  produced ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  calls 
poetry  that  fine  particle  within  ns,  which  produces  in  our  being 
rarefaction,  expansion,  elevation,  and  purification.  Thirdly,  it 
denotes  the  subjects  of  which  these  compositions  treat.  It  is  in 
this  meaning  that  he  uses  the  term,  when  he  says,  that  all  that 
is  worth  remembering  in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it ;  that  fear  is  poetry, 
that  hope  is  poetry,  that  love  is  poetry ;  and  in  the  very  same  sense 
he  might  assert  that  fear  is  sculpture  and  painting  and  music,  that 
the  crimes  of  Verres  are  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  poetiy 
of  Milton  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt.  When  he  tells  us,  that 
though  we  have  never  studied  the  principles  of  poetry,  we  have 
acted  upon  them  all  our  lives,  like  the  mau  who  tdked  prose  with- 
out knowing  it,  we  suspect  that  the  common-place  allusion  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  has  tempted  him  into  noMpse  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  principles  of  poetry  a  reader  woulonaturally  imagine 
to  ||e  the  chief  rule^  of  the  art ;  but  by  that  phrase  Mr.  Hazlitt 
means  the  principal  subjects  of  which  poetry  treats.  These  are  the 
passions  and  affections  of  mankind ;  we  are  all  under  the  influence 
of  our  passions  and  affections;  that  is,  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  new  lan- 
guage, we  all  act  on  the  principles  of  poetry,  and  are,  in  truth, 
poets.  We  all  exert  our  muscles  and  limbs,  therefore  we  are  ana- 
tomists and  surgeons ;  we  have  teeth  which  we  employ  in  chewing, 
tiierefore  we  are  dentists ;  we  use  our  eyes  to  look  at  objects, 
therefore  we  are  oculists;  we  eat  beef  and  mutton,  therefore  we 
are  all  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  of  breeding  and  fattening  sheep 
and  oxen.  Mr.  Hazlitt  will  forgive  us  for  anticipating  these  bril- 
liant conclusions,  which  he  no  doubt  intends  to  promulgate  in  a 
course  of  lectures  at  some  future  day ;  we  claim  no  merit  for  an- 
nouncii^  them ;  the  praise,  we  admit,  is  exclusively  his  own,  for 
they  are  merely  legitimate  inferences  from  his  peculiar  mode  of 
abusing  English. 

As  another  specimen  of  his  definitions  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing. ^  Poetry  does  not  define  the  limits  of  sense,  or  analyse  the 
distinctions  of  the  understanding,  but  signifies  the  excess  of  the 

imagination 
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imagination  beyond  the  actubl  or  ordinary  impression  of  any  object 
or  feeling.'  Poetry  was  at  the  beginning  of  tMe  book  asserted  to 
be  an  impression ;  it  is  now  the  excess  of  the  imagination  beyond 
an  impression :  what  this  excess  is  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  least  it 
must  be  something  very  unlike  an  impression.  Though  the  total 
want  of  meaning  is  the  weightiest  objection  to  such  writing ;  yet  the 
abuse  which  it  involves  of  particular  words  is  very  remarkable,  and 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  justness  of  thought  and  precision  of  language. 
What,  in  strict  reasoning,  can  be  meant  by  the  impression  of  a 
feeling  ?  How  can  actual  and  ordinary  be  used  as  synonymous  ? 
Every  impression  must  be  an  actual  impression ;  and  the  use  of 
that  epithet  annihilates  the  limitations,  with  which  Mr.  Hazlitt 
meant  to  guard  his  proposition.  In  another  part  of  his  work  he 
asserts,  that  *  words  are  the  voluntary  signs  of  certain  ideas.'  By 
voluntary  we  suppose  he  means  that  there  is  no  natural  connection 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  though  this  is  an  accepta- 
tion which  the  term  never  bore  before.  In  a  passage  already 
quoted,  he  says  that  ^  wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power, 
or  harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  growth 
of  a  flower,  there  is  poetry  in  its  birdi.'  Can  the  motion  of  a 
wave,  or  the  growth  of  a  flower  have  any  sense  of  beauty,  or  power, 
or  harmony ;  or  can  either  form  a  convenient  cradle  for  newly  bom 
poetry  ?  If  he  meant  to  place  the  beauty,  and  not  the  sense  of 
beauty,  in  the  wagi^  and  the  flower,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  him- 
self very  difleren^. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  composition  is  to  introduce 
as  many  words  as  possible,  which  he  has  at  any  time  seen  or  heard 
used  in  connection  with  that  term  which  makes,  for  the  moment, 
the  principal  figure  before  his  imagination.  Is  he  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  the  heavenly  bodies — He  recollects  that  the  phrase 

Snare  of  the  distance  often  recurs  in  astronomy,  and  that  in  Dr. 
halmers's  Discourses  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  sun  and  stars. 
Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses,  and  the  square  of  the  distance,  must, 
therefore,  be  impressed  into  his  service,  without  caring  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least  use.  *  There  can  never 
be  another  Jacob's  dream.  Since  that  time  the  heavens  have  gone 
farther  off*  and  grown  astronomical.  They  have  become  averse  to 
die  imagination ;  nor  will  they  return  to  us  on  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  or  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses.'  We  really  have  not  a 
variety  of  language  adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  shapes, 
in  which  unmeaning  jargon  is  perpetually  coming  upon  us  in  this 
performance.  We  can  therefore  only  say,  what  we  have  said  of  so 
many  other  passages,  that  we  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  heavenly  bodies  returning  on  the  squares  of 

the 
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the  distancesy  or  in  Dr.  CJialmers^s  Discourses.  As  to  the  assertion 
that  there  can  never  be  another  Jacob's  dream^  we  see  no  reason 
why  dreams  should  be  scientific ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Hazlitt's  work 
is  a  convincing  proof,  that  even  the  waking  thoughts  of  some  men 
are  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  reason  and  philosophy. 

The  passages,  which  we  have  quoted  hitherto,  are  all  taken  from 
the  Lecture  on  Poetry.  But  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  a  metaphysician;  and 
in  his  criticisms  upon  individual  poets,  loves  to  soar  into  general 
remarks.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  when  a  person  walks  from  Oxford 
Street  to  Temple  Bar,  *  every  man  he  meets  is  a  blow  to  his  per- 
i  sonal  identity.'  Much  puzzling  matter  has  been  written  concerning 
*i  -personal  identity,  but  nothing  that  surpasses  this.  *  There  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  drive  a  man  mad,  than  the  being  unable  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  an 
obstinate  constitutional  preference  of  the  true  to  the  agreeable.' 
The  loss  of  all  idea  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is 
the  very  essence  of  madness,  and  not  to  prefer  the  true  to  the 
agreeable,  where  they  are  inconsistent,  is  folly.  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
doctrine  therefore  is,  that  the  inability  to  become  mad  is  very 
likely  to  drive  a  man  mad. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  is  fond  of  running  parallels  between  great  poets; 
and  his  parallels  have  only  two  faults — the  first,  that  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  comprehend  them — the  second,  that  they  are  in  no 
degree  characteristical  of  the  poets  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
*  In  Homer  the  principle  of  action  or  life  is  pt||dominant ;  in  the 
Bible,  the  principle  of  faith  and  the  idea  of  providence ;  Dante 
is  a  personification  of  blind  will ;  and  in  Ossian  we  see  the  decay 
of  life,  and  the  lag  end  of  the  world.' 

The  following  extract  is  still  more  exquisite.  *  Chaucer  excels 
as  the  poet  of  manners  or  of  real  life ;  Spenser  as  the  poet  of  ro- 
mance ;  Shakspeare  as  the  poet  of  nature  (in  the  largest  use  of  the 
term);  and  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  morality.  Chaucer  most  fre- 
quently describes  things  as  they  are ;  Spenser  as  we  wish  them  to 
be ;  Shakspeare  as  they  would  be ;  and  Milton  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  characteristic  of  Chaucer  is  intensity ;  of  Spenser,  re- 
moteness; of  Milton,  elevation;  of  Shakspeare,  everything.'  The 
whole  passage  is  characteristical  of  nothing  but  Mr.  Hazlitt. 

We  occasionally  discover  a  faint  semblance  of  connected  think- 
ing in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  pages;  but  wherever  this  is  the  case,  his  rea- 
soning is  for  the  most  part  incorrect.  He  maintains,  for  instance^ 
that  poetical  enthusiasm  has  sustained  a  check  from  the  progress  oif 
experimental  philosophy: — a  doctrine  which  may  be. regarded  as  a 
sprout  from  a  principle  very  popular  among  certain  critics,  that  the 
progress  of  science  is  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  individual  who  devotes  his  labour 
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to  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth^  must  acquire  habits  of  thought 
very  different  from  those  which  the  exercise  of  fancy  demands :  the 
cause  lies  in  the  exclusive  appropnation  of  his  time  to  reasoning, 
and  not  in  the  logical  accuracy  with  which  he  reasons.  But  wrhile 
science  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  hands  of  some^  the  arts 
which  depend  upon  the  imagination  may  be  cultivated  with  equal 
success  by  others^  whose  efforts  will  be  aided,»  rather  than  impeded^ 
by  the  general  diffusion  of  new  and  valuable  truths.  We  have 
parted  with  the  systems  of  Ptolemy  and  Des  Cartes  to  adopt  that 
of  Newton;  the  dreams  of  the  Alchemists  are  superseded  by  the 
chemistry  of  Black,  of  Cavendish,  of  Lavoisier,  of  Davy;  the 
subtle  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  have  given  way  to  the  specu- 
lations of  Locke  and  Reid.  We  do  not  conceive  that  poetry  has 
suffered  any  loss  by  the  change,  nor  would  she  be  a  gainer  by  the 
total  extirpation  of  science.  Among  every  people,  who  are  in  a 
state  approaching  to  civilization,  systems  of  doctrines  upon  certain 
subjects  must  exist :  they  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
these  systems  will  not  be  poets ;  but  they  will  not  be  the  less  likely 
to  be  so,  because  the  systems  which  they  study  have  been  erected 
cautiously  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  progress  of  true  science  is 
favourable  to  poetical  genius  in  two  ways :  it  supplies  an  abundant 
store  of  new  materials  for  the  poet  to  work  upon ;  and  there  is  a 
sublimity  in  its  views,  far  superior  to  any  thing  that  the  framers  of 
fanciful  hypotheses  can  invent,  which  exalts  the  genius  and  trains 
it  to  lofty  contemplations. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  tragedy  has  puzzled  the  most  ingeni- 
ous critics  and  metaphysicians  to  explain.  Du  Bos,  Fontenelle, 
Hume,  Campbell,  have  all  endeavoured  to  account  for  it;  and  none 
t)f  them  perhaps  with  complete  success.  The  question,  which  per- 
plexed these  menj  occasions  no  perplexity  to  Mr.  Hazlitt:  from 
the  peremptoriness  of  his  decision,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  difficulty. 
^  The  pleasure,'  he  asserts,  ^  derived  from  tragic  poetry,  is  not  any 
thing  peculiar  to  it  as  poetry,  as  a  fictitious  and  fanciful  thing.  It 
is  not  an  anomaly  of  the  imagination.  It  has  its  source  and  ground- 
work in  the  common  love  of  strong  excitement.  As  Mr.  Burke 
observes,  people  flock  to  see  a  tragedy,  but  if  there  were  a  public 
execution  in  the  next  street,  the  theatre  would  soon  be  empt}/ 
We  doubt  this ;  at  all  events,  those  who  flocked  to  the  execution 
would  not  be  the  persons  who  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  explanation  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
a  mistatement  of  the  fact.  The  point  to  be  solved  is  this:-T 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  exhi- 
bition in  poetry  of  objects  and  events  which  would  in  themselves  be 
•painful  ?  Mr.  Hazlitt  replies,-r-that  the  poetical  exhibition  of  thenj 

ple«ses, 
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pleases,  because  the  objects  and  events  would  please  in  real  life  bj 
being  the  cause  of  strong  excitement.  If  this  were  true,  racks  aod 
tortures  and  stage-executions  would  be  the  height  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  general  reasonings  con* 
tained  in  Mr.  Hazlitt't  book,  renders  it  less  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  minute  examination  of  his  criticisms  on  particular  poets,  or  parti- 
cular passages.  He  gives  many  beautiful  extracts,  but  his  re- 
marks will  not  guide  the  reader  to  a  livelier  sense  of  their  beauties. 
Thus,  when  lachimo  says  of  Imogen,  that  the  flame  of  the  taper 


would  underpeep  her  lids, 


To  see  the  enclosed  lights' — 

Mr.  Hazlitt  admires  the  quajnt  and  quaintly-expressed  conceit,  and 
calls  it  a  passionate  interpretation  of  the  motion  of  the  flame  !  The 
following  lines  from  Chaucer  are  very  pleasing : — 


Emelie  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 


Then  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene. 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowres  newe. 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strove  hire  hewe; 
I  n  ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two.* 

But  surely  the  beauty  does  not  lie  in  the  last  line,  though  it  is  witb 
this  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  chiefly  struck.  ^  This  scrupulousness,'  he  obr 
serves,  '  about  the  literal  preference,  as  if  some  question  of  matter 
of  fact  were  at  issue,  is  remarkable.' 

When  Mr.  Hazlitt  at  any  time  deviates  from  his  predecessors  in 
bis  character  of  particular  poets,  he  generally  goes  wrong.  He,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  bestows  high  praises  on  Pope;  but  they  are  in- 
terspersed with  remarks,  and  modified  by  limitations,  which  d^rade 
that  illustrious  genius  far  below  the  eminence  which  he  must 
ever  occupy.  *  His  mind,'  says  our  critic,  ^  was  the  antithesis  of 
strength  and  grandeur;  its  power  was  the  power  of  indtfe- 
rence.  He  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry;  he  was  in  poetry 
jwhat  the  sceptic  is  in  religion.'  The  sceptic  is,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  language,  a  man  .who  has  no  religion :  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
^refore,  if  he  did  not  write  nonsense  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
thought  a  pretty  turn  upon  words,  must  hold  Pope  to  be  no  poet  at 
all.  ^  Pope,'  he  remarks  in  another  place,  '  describes  the  thiog* 
and  goes  on  describing  his  own  descriptions,  till  he  loses  himsdf 
in  verbal  repetitions.'  This  sentence  is  not  in  the  least  descriptive 
of  Pope's  poetry,  but  it  is  a  very  faithful  description  of  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's  prose.  The  truth  is  that  Pope's  unpardonable  fault,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  decry  him  at  the  present  day,  consists  in 
his  being  very  perspicuous;  he  is  always  intelligible;  every  hue 
has  its  meaning;  every  idea  which  he  communicates  has  its  boun- 
daries 
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daries  distinctly  marked ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  want  feelings  be* 
cause  he  abounds  in  sense.  Were  some  of  his  finest  passages  to  be 
translated  into  the  mystical  language  of  the  modem  school^  the  eyes 
of  many  would  be  opened,  who  are  now  blind  to  his  superlative 
merits. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  criticism  affords  some  strange  instances  of  pre- 
sumptuous assertion.  '  Longinus/  says  he, '  preferred  the  Iliad  te 
the  Odyssey  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  battles  it  con- 
tains.' We  wish  he  had  told  us  where  Longinus  says  so;  for  we 
can  recollect  no  such  passage.  If  he  alludes  to  the  eloquent  eu- 
logy upon  Homer  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime, he  has  totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Longinus.  The  re- 
mark of  the  Greek  critic  is,  **  that  the  Iliad  was  written  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  genius,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic 
and  vehemently  energetic ;  but  that,  according  to  the  usual  pecu- 
liarity of  old  age,  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  devoted  to  nar- 
rative.' This  criticism  has  no  reference  to  the  multitude  of  battles ; 
it  relates  merely  to  the  dramatic  character  which  pervades  the  Iliad, 
as  contrasted  with  the  narrative,  highly  poetical  indeed,  which  oc- 
cupies a  great  part  of  the  Odyssey.  If  it  were  worth  while  to 
account  for  Mr.  Hazlitt's  mistake,  we  might  perhaps  find  the  source 
of  it  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Longinus.  Evaycwiov  is  there  trans- 
lated, absurdly  enough,  pugnax;  and  pugnax,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  rreiich  version,  (for  we  believe  Mr. 
Hazlitt  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  learned  languages,)  has  led 
to  this  misrepresentation  of  Longinus  and  of  Homer. 

'  Prior's  serious  poetry,  as  his  Alma,  is  as  heavy,  as  bis  familiar 
style  was  light  and  agreeable.'  Unluckily  for  our  critic,  Plrior's 
Alma  is  in  his  lightest  and  most  famiUar  style,  and  is  the  most 
highly  finished  specimen  of  that  speciea  of  versificatioii  which  our 
language  possesses.  Whether  Mr.  Hazlitt  could  form  a  Just  judg- 
ment of  an  author  whom  he  has  read,  may  be  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable doubt;  but  there  is  littlci  risk  in  asserting,  that  he  has  no 
.  right  to  decide  upon  a  wpck  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  tbenie 
is  no  undue  uucharitableness  in  suspecting  that  he  who  has  not  read 
Prior  has  not  read  much  of  our  early  poets. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  asserts  that  Dr.  Johnson  condemns  the  versification 
of  Paradise  Lost  as  harsh  and  unequal.    Johnson  has  devoted  three 

Sapers  of  the  Ramblerf-  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  of 
lilton's  verse,  and  in  these  has  given  us  a  most  profound  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  English  metrical  criticism.  Let  us  hear  his  opi- 
nion out  of  his  own  mouth.     '  If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined 
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with  regard  to  the  pauses  and  flow  of  bis  verses  into  each  other, 
it  will  appear  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  language  would  ad- 
mit ;  and  the  comparison  of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writing  will  show,  that  he  excelled  as 
much  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  parts  of  bis  art,  and  that  his  skill 
in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  invention  and  learning.'  These 
surely  are  not  words  of  condemnation. 

Upon  the  whole,  tlie  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hazlitt^s  book  is  either 
completely  unintelligible,  or  exhibits  only  faint  and  dubious  glimpses 
of  meaning;  and  the  little  portion  of  it  that  may  be  understood  is 
not  of  so  much  value,  as  to  excite  regret  on  account  of  the  vacancy 
of  thought  which  pervades  the  rest.  One  advantage  of  this  style  of 
writing  is,  that  Mr.  Hazlitfs  lectures  will  always  be  new  to  his 
hearers,  whether  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution  or  elsewhere. 
They  may  have  been  read  or  they  may  have  been  heard  before ; 
but  they  are  of  that  happy  texture  that  leaves  not  a  trace  in  the 
mind  of  either  reader  or  hearer.  Connected  thought  may  be  re- 
tained, but  no  effort  of  recollection  has  any  power  over  an  incohe- 
reat  jumble  of  gaudy  words. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge^  more  parti' 
cularly  relating  to  its  Botanical  Professorship,  By  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  Sec.  President  of  the  Linnaean 
Society.     London.     1818.     pp.  60. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Re* 
flections  oj  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  President  of  the  Lin- 
naan  Society,  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  James  Henry  Monk,  B.  D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  £d  Edition.  London. 
1818.     pp.95. 

A  CONTROVERSY  between  a  President  of  the  Linnaean  So- 
ciety and  a  Regius  Greek  Professor  is  an  occurrence  of  some 
importance  in  the  transactions  of  the  literary  world,  and  minor 
combatants  may  for  a  space  repose  upon  their  arms ; 

Discessere  omnes  medii  spatiumque  dedere. 
The  contest,  however,  assumes  a  still  more  serious  aspect,  when 
considered  as  involving  to  a  certain  degree  the  credit  and  character 
of  a  learned  and  numerous  body  of  men,  who  are  vigorously,  if  not 
skilfully,  assailed  by  one  combatant,  and  defended,  successfully,  as 
we  think,  by  the  other. 

The  combat  would  have  been  even  yet  more  important,  had  it 
been  a  regular  and  embodied  charge  of  the  whole  Linnaean  Society 
against  the  University.    The  former  would  then,  of  course,  have 

brought 
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brought  into  the  field  their  auxiliary  forces,  the  Horticultural  and 
Gooseberry  societies,  with  the  irregular  troops,  the  tulip- fanciers 
and  prise-auricula-roen.  And  what  with  their  '  systematic  ar- 
rangements' and  '  classifications/  their  *  patent  averruncators'  and 
pruning  hooks,  they  would^  no  doubt,  have  formed  a  very  imposing 
and  formidable  body,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  by  storm  the 
botanical  chair.  Fortunately  for  Professor  Monk,  he  has  had  to 
contend  with  Sir  James  Smith  single-handed,  although,  to  measure 
Sir  James  by  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  he  is,  at 
least,  equivalent  to  the  rest  of  the  limiaean  Society  put  together, 
Umu  qui  muiii  militis  instar  erit. 

It  required,  assuredly,  no  trifling  degree  of  self-confidence  to  ad- 
vance a  serious  and  vehement  charge  against  a  university,  which, 
unquestionably,  boasts  amongst  its  members  as  many  men  of  talent 
and  integrity,  as  can  be  produced  by  any  academical  institution  in 
Europe.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  President  of  the 
Linnaean  Society  has  still  lurking  m  his  breast  some  of  those  pre- 
judices against  Englbh  universities,  which  are  observable  in  most 
persons  who  have  gone  through  their  academical  career  in  Edin- 
burgh. This  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  affectionate 
earnestness  with  which  he  exhorts  his  Alma  Mater  to  avoid  the  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance,  which,  in  spite  of  the  Northern  lights  that 
have  gradually  illuminated  our  hemisphere,  still  darken  the  shores 
of  Isis  and  of  Cam. 

The  history  of  the  present  controversy  may  be  related  in  few 
Tirords.  Professor  Martyn  has  filled  the  botanical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge for  more  than  fifty  years;  but  for  the  last  twenty  he  has  en- 
joyed the  emoluments  of  his  office  without  performing  any  of  its 
duties.  It  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  that 
the  professorship  would  be  vacant  at  a  period  not  very  remote.  It 
had  been  suggested  to  Sir  James  Smith,  that  he  might  come  for- 
ward upon  tba^  occasion  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  with  great 
probability  of  success.  Two  objections,  indeed,  there  were ;  in  the 
first  place  he  was  not  a  member  pf  the  university;  and,  secondly, 
he  was  a  dissenter;  and  therefore  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe to  our  articles  of  faith,  without  which  subscription  no  degree 
could  be  taken.  These  difficulties,  however,  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
resolved  into  one,  did  not  appear  to  be  insuperable,  and,  accord- 
ingly. Sir  James  commenced  operations.  As  it  was  known  that 
more  than  one  member  of  the  university  intended  to  come  forward, 
es  a  candidate  for  the  botanical  chair,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  it 
ijiras,  at  least,  a  piece  of  good  generalship  in  Sir  James  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  |^ace  while  his  competitors  were  kept  back  by  mo- 
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lives  of  delicacy,  and  to  dischai^,  if  possiUe,  a  part  of  the  pro^ 
fessorial  functions,  while  he  ^'as  as  yet  only  a  professor  in  posse. 
Accordingly  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Martyn,  a  letter,  dated  March 
14>  1818,  formally  requesting  him  to  read  a  course  of  botanical- 
Iifectnres  in  the  ensning  Easter  Term.  The  vice-chancellor  so  fai* 
forgot  his  usual  love  of  precedent  as  to  grant  his  sanction  to  Arisr 
Very  unprecedented  intrusion,  and  an  advertisement  was  published, 
announcing  that  Sir  James  Edward  Smith's'  l^fctures  would  com- 
ittence  on  the  6th  of  April.  '  Meaii\vhile,'  says  Sir  James,  *  I  re- 
turned home  for  a  fortnight^  Ifainldng  of  no-  0pJ>o8ibofl/  Opposi^ 
tion,  however,  was  at  work.  A  representation  was  made  to  the 
▼ice-chancellor  by  the  tutors  of  fourteen  colleges,  expressing  their 
strong  objection  to  the  appointment  of  any  public  lecturer,  who 
was  neither  a  member  of  die  University  nor  of  tlie  Church  of  Ei^- 
land.  The  consequences  of  this  were,  that  the  vice-chancellor  with- 
drew his  sanction.  Sir  James  Smith  abandoned  his  lectures,  amt 
published  an  angry  pamphlet,  which  has  been  temperately,  but 
decisively  answered  by  Professor  Monk. 

The  characteir  of  bir  James's  publication  is  singular,  in  many 
respects;  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  egotbm  and  self-im- 
portance, which  an  exclusive  devotion  to  one  science  is  so  apt  to 
generate  in  a  man  by  leading  him  to  exalt,  in  an  undue  degree,  the 
importance  of  hb  own  pursuits,  and  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
those  whose  researches  have  been  directed  towards  objects  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  natural  cobsequence  of  this  is  that  Sir  James 
has  treated  the  question,  as  if  there  were  only  one  party  whose 
interests  and  reputation  were  at  stake ;  and,  in  behalf  of  that  par^^^ 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives  to  his  oppo- 
nents, without  supporting  his  charge  by  a  tittle  of  evidence,  or  even 
the  shadow  of  probability.  His  assertions  are  generally  unguarded 
ahd  incorrect ;  and  his  arguments  drawn  from  precedent  betray,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '  an  ignorance  of  the  history  and  laws  of  the 
university.'  As  a  discussion  of  these  particulars  would  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  generality  of  our  readers,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  referring  them  to  the  clear  and  satisfactoi^  statements 
of  Professor  Monk,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  subject;  viz.  first,  the  comparative  importance  o£ 
botanical  pursuits;  secondly,  the  propriety  of  conferring  an  acade- 
mical office  upon  a  person  who  is  both  an  alien  to  the  university 
and  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church. 

The  distinguished  attainments  which  have  deservedly  placed  Sic 
James  at  the  head  of  tlie  Linnaean  Society  are  too  well  known  to 
need  the  tribute  of  our  acknowledgment.  Nor  are  we  disposed  tQ 
deny  to  his  favourite  science  that  degree  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect'which  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves.    But  neither  do  the 
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talents  or  acquiretnents  of  any  individual,  however  undisputed,  jus* 
tify  unqualitied  self-recommendation;  nor  can  any  pursuit,  whick 
demands  so  little  exertion  of  the  higher  powers  of  intellect  as  bo- 
tany, justly  claim  that  pre-eminent  rank,  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  nobler  exercises  of  human  reason.  In  estimating  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sciences,  we  form  our  scale,  for  the  most  part^ 
not  only  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  usefulness,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  which  they  afford  for  the  display  of  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mii)d;  and  surely  no  person  can  pret^ndj, 
that  natural  history,  in  any  of  its  branches,  calls  for  30  vigorous  a^ 
exertion  of  any  talent,  inventive  or  retentive,  as  the  inquiries  of 
moral  philosophy,  the  abstruse  investigations  of  geometrical  or 
analytical  truth,  or  the  acquirement  of  that  critical  sagacity,  whiok 
Longinus  emphatically  terms  ^  the  Jast  result  of  practised  experi-- 
ence.'  Every  man's  personal  observation  will  have  informed  him, 
that  the  reputation  of  an  extremely  good  botanist  may  consist  with 
a  very  moderate  portion  of  intellect;  such  a  portion,  in  short,  as 
would  never  hav^  made  its  professor  a  profound  scholar,  or  an  Me 
mathematician:  and,  accordingly,  the  world  in  general  diinks  more 
highly,  and  with  justice,  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  ^wnepc^  ia 
these  departments  of  literature,  than  of  one  who  can  ruA  through 
the  whole  nomenclature  of  Tournefort  or  Linnaeus.  For  tlie  same 
reasons  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those,  who  think  it  a  great  de- 
fect in  our  academical  system,  thaX  more  attention  is  not  paid  to 
botany  axul  its  kindred  sciences.  Next  to  the  formation  of  religious 
principles  and  virtuous  habits,  the  great  object  of  education  is  to 
discipline  the  mind^  and  to  fortify  its  powers;  to  strengthen  and 
improve  its  faculties  by  exercising  thein  upon  diose  objects  which 
are  best  calculated  to  sharpen  ta&si  by  difficulty,  before  it  is  cs^leij 
upon  to  take  a  wider  range  in  d^e  iirts  and  sciences,  which,  witl^qut 
this  preparation,  would  be  apt  to  perplex  and  confusp.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think  diat  oiir  universities  do  rigjxt,  in  liqiiting 
the  essential  studies  of  their  youth  to  a  fe^  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  learning,  giving,  at  the  sanie  time,  a  due  portion  of  en^- 
QQuragQment  to  those  departments  of  ^ience,  which,  if  they  do  not 
materially  invigorate  or  sharpen  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  view,  and  diversify  the  dry  and,  seemingly,  barren 
^peculations  of  geom^ry,  or  philology,  with  the  visible  or  tangible 

Shenomena  of  physical  experiment.     We  are,  therefore.,  entirely 
ispo^ed  to  agree  with  Professor  Monk  in  tke  followiiig  judicious 
and  well  expressed  remarks. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  assent  tp  the  propriety  of  botany  bjecpming  a 
primary  pursuit  among  the  youth  of  our  University.  The  regular  and 
established  objects  of  study  are  the  classics,  the  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  a  competent  portion  of  metaphysics,  and  such  an  ele- 
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mentary  knowledge  of  Divinity,*  as  may  form  a  groundwork  of  the 
theological  pursuits  of  those  who  are  designed  for  holy  orders;  and 
furnish  every  student  with  an  introduction  to  the  evidences  of  religion, 
>a8  well  as  to  the  history,  the  allusions,  the  idioms  and  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  decided  by  long  experience,  that  these  studies 
supply  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  forming  the  taste  and  cultivating  the 
mind,  during  the  inost  important  season  of  life,  of  strengthening  the 
reasoning  and  other  faculties,  particularly  that  of  memory,  of  generating 
correct  and  liberal  habits  of  thinking,  and  of  storing  the  mind  with  va- 
luable knowledge.  They  are,  accordingly,  the  primary  subjects  of 
academical  instruction,  and  to  proficiency  in  them,  the  rewards  and 
honours  of  the  place,  in  their  gradations,  are  attached.  I  consider 
the  studies  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  mineralogy  and  botany,  as  useful, 
though  subordinate,  objects  of  attention:  and  upon  those  sciences,  witl^ 
the  exception  of  botany,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  upon  modern  history,  regular  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
with  great  ability,  by  the  respective  Professors.  These  lectures  are 
highly  beneficial,  both  in  diffusing  among  the  votaries  of  the  severer 
studies,  a  gentlemanly  portion  of  general  information,  and  in  supplying 
direction  and  encouragement  to  others,  who  are  precluded  by  want  of 
taste  and  ability,  or  by  other  circumstances,  from  becoming  proficients 
in  the  regular  pursuits,  and  who  might,  without  such  assistance,  wastes 
much  valuable  time  in  idleness.'  p.  10. 

This  we  presume  to  be  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  account  of  th« 
system  of  instruction  at  present  pursued  in  both  our  Universities; 
and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  scruple  not  to  confess,  we  hope  never 
to  see  the  day,  when  the  physical  sciences  shall  take  precedence  of 
the  intellectual ;  when^  instead  of  the  sublime  speculations  of  New^ 
toUy  Leibnitz,  Euler,  and  Laplace,  the  majestic  accents  of  the 
tragic  muse  of  Greece,  and  the  finished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
or  Tully,  our  academic  cloisters  shall  resound  only  with  floetz,  and 
trap,  and  schistus,  or  with  Banksias,  and  Dryandrias^  and  all  th# 
andrias  and  gynias  of  the  Systema  Naturae. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Sir  James  Smith  observes,  that  ckssicat 
studies  may  derive  illustration  from  botany.  As  an  instance  of  this> 
he  observes  that  the  acanthus  of  Virgil  is  still  undetermined;  and 
adds,  '  I  am  persuaded,  of  what  no  commentator  has  hitherto  con* 

*  Here  indeed  one  of  our  Univeraties  lies  open  to  reproach.  A  degree  b  generallj 
considered  bjr  the  bidiops  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  holy  orders ;  and  yet,  coosti* 
tnted  as  the  examinations  now  are  at  Cambridge,  of  what  importance  can  it  be,  with  re- 
ference to  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  whether  the  candidate  has  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  or  not?  Whjr  do  not  the  govemuig  members  of  that  learned  and  €li- 
lighteued  body  remove  from  it  a  stigma  which  is  too  jnsUy  merited,  and  make  aq  a(^ 
quaintance  with  at  least  the  elementary  parts  of  divinity,  the  evidences  of  revealed 
K^on  and  the  Gospels  in  their  original  tongue,  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of 
that  Jcaowle(%e  which  shAll  entitie its  possessor  to  an'Academicai  degree?  At  prcusnt 
•  we  H»x  tl^at  the  Professor's  remarks  on  tiiis  head  are  true  only  of  particular  colleges. 
.Xke  Uatrecsily  examiuatioos  arii  in  this  respect  glaringly  and  inexcusably  defecUvCb 
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jectured,  that  Virgil's  plant  is  our  common  holly^  a  shrub  not  in* 
dicated  in  any  part  of  his  writings^  though  frequent  in  Italian  gar- 
dens and  thickets,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe/  H« 
speaks  of  it  as  '  an  evergreen  with  flexible  twigs,  forming  thickets^ 
clipped  by  the  gardener  in  winter,  and  bearing  berries.'  It  is  tb 
be  observed,  however,  that  Virgil  speaks  of  the  prickly  acanthus  as 
a  foreign  plant,  not  as  a  native  of  Italy.  Sir  James  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  poet  describes  two  kinds  of  acanthus;  nor 
th^t  the  common  reading  in  Georg.  IV.  137.  llle  comam  mollis 
jam  turn  tondebat  acanthi  has  been  altered,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  best  MSS.,  into  7Vif72  tondebat  hyacinthi.  And  in  the  only  pa»- 
sage  where  the  berries  are  mentioned,  (G.  II.  1 19*  baccas  semper 
frondentis  acanthi,)  Heyne  properly  observes,  *  De  agrifolio. 
(the  holly)  cogitare  non  licet:  laudantur  enim  plants  peregrinse.' 
For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  berry-bear^ 
ing  acanthus  of  Virgil  is  no  other  than  the  TtvpaKOLvta  of  the  Greek 
botanists,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  our  walls.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Ciofanius  on  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  70 1 . 

Again,  Sir  James  says  that  he  is  the  first  person  who  has  eluci* 
dated  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  our  Saviour,  '  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow,  ^c.,'  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  white  lily,  or  the  tulip,  by  referring  it  to  the 
amaryllis  lutea,  or  autumnal  narcissus,  with  which  tlie  fields  of 
the  Levant  are  overrun.  We  wish  to  remind  Sir  James,  that  Sou^- 
ciet  (Recueil  de  Dissertations  Critiques,  p.  155.)  has  observed  that 
the  lily  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  not  what  we  call  by  that  name, 
but  rather  the  lilium  Persicum,  or  crown  imperial,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Palestine.  And  perhaps  this  is  as  probable  a  conjecturet: 
4IS  that  of  Sir  James. 

We  cannot  help  observing  that  arguments  for  the  great  import^, 
ance  of  botany,  drawn  from  a  few  elucidations  of  Scripture,  are  of 
no  great  weight,  since  there  are  many  other  arts  and  sciences  which 
may  rest  their  claims  to  distinction  upon  similar  grounds.  Upon 
the  whole,  although  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  with  Socrates^ 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  trees,  yet  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  any  attempt  to  exalt  botany  or  its  kindred 
sciences  to  a  level  with  the  more  abstruse  and  more  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which  constitute  the  eyxJxXio^  vMiela.  of  our  English  Univer- 
sities. Far  distant  be  the  day,  when  we  shall  copy  the  example  of 
Sweden,  where,  says  Sir  James,  '  Natural  Science  takes  place  of 
every  other,  being  the  pursuit  which  leads  to  preferment  in  Church 
and  State,  like  the  mathematics  at  Cambridge^!  a  most  accurate 
and  well-drawn  comparison.  How  these  matters  may  be  managed 
in  Sweden  we  know  not,  except  from  Sir  James's  testimony;  but 
we  have  yet  to  leam^  tliat,  in  diis  country^  the  leas^  piece  of  prefer- 
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ment,  ecclesiastical  or  civii^  has  been  given  as  a  reward  for  ofiath&- 
matical  science  alone — *  To  this,'  says  Professor  Monk,  '  and  all 
such  remarks,  1  shall  merely  reply,  that  the  results  of  our  general 
system  of  education  have  been  so  successful,  that  we.  should  not  be 
justified  in  changing  it  for  that  of  any  other  University  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  by  progressive  steps  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state.  Even  >vithin  the  last  few  years,  additional 
efficacy  has  been  given  to  our  system  of  studies,  by  an  improved 
method  of  examination.' 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  this,  whether  it  be  expedient 
to  confer  a  professorship  in  the  University,  on  a  perfect  stranger 
and  alien,  when  there  are  members  of  the  University  itself,  willii^ 
end  competent  to  undertake  its  duties.  Sir  James,  of  course,  ar- 
'gues  for  the  affirmative,  and  produces  from  the  Academical  annals 
three  instances  of  strangers  being  appointed  to  professorships  upon 
their  first  foundation ;  but  not  one,  where  an  entire  stranger  has 
been  elected  to  an  office  already  established. 

'  The  distinction/  as  Professor  Monk  observes,  *  is  important.  When 
it  was  an  object  to  introduce  into  the  University  a  pursuit  hitherto  un- 
cultivated in  the  place,  it  was  right  and  necessary  to  look  beyond  irs 
limits  for  an  able  instructor  in  that  science.  But  when  a  study  hais 
once  been  established,  and  successfully  pursued  by  some  of  its  own 
body,  it  is  more  consistent  with  justice  as  well  as  policy,  to  elect  one 
of  them  to  fill  a  vacant  appointment,  than  to  have  recourse,  as  was 
done  in  the  first  instance,  to  aliens.  It  is  by  the  hope  of  these  offices 
and  distinctions  that  our  members  are  encouraged  to  devote  their  lei- 
sure to  such  pursuits.  When  a  gentleman,  educated  amongst  us,  is 
proposed  as  a  candidate,  not  only  his  abilities,  but  his  personal  charac- 
ter, can  thoroughly  be  appreciated  by  the  electors  themselves,  instead 
of  being  taken  upon  the  partial  representation  of  others:  and  in  the 
.  choice  of  such  a  person,  there  exists  a  security,  that  be  will  have  a 
^community  of  views  and  feelings  with  the  University,  and  a  devotion  tD 
its  interests,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  in  a  stranger. 
It  is,  besides,  natural  and  proper  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
.into  the  bosom  of  our  institution,  and  investing  with  our  offices,  persons 
however  unexceptionable  in  their  private  characters,  who  have  been 
-educated  in  a  system  of  studies  and  discipline  very  dissimilar  to  our 
own,  and  whose  age  and  talents  may  give  them  influence  over  the  ju- 
nior members.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  these  observations;  and  they  ai« 
backed  by  the  authority  of  Philip  Melancthon,  one  of  the  most 
moderate  and  candid  of  mankind.  In  the  advice  which  he  gave 
for  the  regulation  of  a  University  at  Leipz^,  he  expresses  himself 
thus: 

'  In  facultate  artium  habetis  aliquot  eruditos  magistros,  et  rationtu^ 
hAeri  prasenHitm^  qui  sunt  idonei,  utile  est  multisde  caussis.     Invitan^ 
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tur  cnim  ceteri,  ut  Academia  libentius  maneani.    Et  navi  ac  peregrini 
magis  sunt  obnoxii  invidiam:  hinc  oriuntur  certamina  ac  factiones/ 

'  Where/  asks  Sir  James,  ^  would  have  been  the  celebrity  and 
the  utility  of  the  foreign  universities  of  Edinburgh,  of  Gottingen, 
of  Pavia,  and  many  others,  had  the  choice  of  their  professors  been 
restricted  by  any  rules,  but  the  claims  of  acknowledged  and  eminent 
ability  ?'  that  is  to  say,  ^  Unless  you  elect  me,  a  man  of  acknovir- 
ledged  and  eminent  ability,  farewell  to  your  celebrity  and  utility, 
good  Mrs.  Alma  Mater!'  Whether  the  celebrated  father  of  Ma- 
tilda Pottingen  was  chosen  law-professor  of  Gbttiogen  from  another 
•  university,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  if  competent  professors  could  be  found  in  their  own  body, 
neither  Edinburgh,  nor  Gottingen,  nor  Pavia,  nor  Connecticut 
would  elect  them  from  another. 

But  the  great  point  of  all  still  remains  for  discussion ;  whether 
Sir  Jame3  could,  with  propriety  or  safety,  be  invested  with  an 
academical  office,  being  a  professed  dissenter  from  the  established, 
church.  This  was  the  main  ground  upon  which  the  remonstrants 
.founded  their  objection;  an  objection  which  Sir  James  i^iildly 
describes  as  proceeding  from  ^  a  conspiracy,*  and  from  Va  jealoqs 
and  exclusive  spirit.'  Sir  James  is,  it  appears,. a  ^member  of  that 
society  of  dissenters,  who  modestly  assume  the  title  of  Rational 
ChristiaTis,  implying  thereby,  that  the  church  from  which  they  dis- 
sent is  irrational.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  these  reason- 
able personages  are  no  others  than  Socinians,  or  Photinians,  or 
Unitarians,  or  Humanitarians,  or  Priestleians,  or  Belshamites,  which 
hst,  we  believe,  is  the  name  at  present  in  vogue.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  Sir  James  informs  us^  that  *  he  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  frequently  the  public  worship  of  the 
church,  and  of  receiving  the  sacrament  many  years  since ;  not  on 
any  particular  occasion,  nor  xs^ith  any  paHicular  object^  except  the 
.principle  of  Christian  communion.'  Is  it  possible  that  any  man, 
who  persuades  hitpseif  that  he  is  sincere,  can  sanction,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  participation,  the  performance  of  a  solemn  rite  and  act 
of  adoration,  the  whole  tenor  of  which,  in  his  heart,  he  disbelieves 
<and  disapproves  ?  This  it  is  to  be  a  rational  Christian !  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  James,  it 
seems,  would,  in  the  event  of  hi?  election,  subscribe  to  the  neces- 
sary declaration  that '  he  conforms  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  o>f 
Enjgland  as  by  law  established,'  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  upon. 
it  IS  sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  a  declaration  would  come  with 
singular  grace  apd  propriety  from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  dissenter; 
and  could  not  fail  of  encouraging,  in  the  breast  of  the*  youthftu 
student,  the  virtues  of  sincerity  and  consistency.  The  question  is, 
qan  either  of  our  universities^  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
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objects  of  their  existence,  confer  any  of  their  offices  upon  a  mnii 
M'ho  decidedly  and  openly  dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church? 
This  question  is  answered. by  Professor  Monk,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  manner. 

'  The  dissenters  1  sincerely  respect  for  their  sincerity,  and  deeply 
lament  their  conscientious  separation  from  us.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  conceal  ray  decided  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty,  so  long  as  that 
disagreement  continues,  to  keep  the  doors  uf  the  universities  closed  against 
them.  These  public  institutions  have  hitherto  been  the  surest  supports 
of  the  national  church,  which  can  never  be  so  effectually  shaken,  as  by 
introducing  open  and  active  hostility  to  her  doctrines  into  the  seats  of 
national  education.' — *  It  is  to  the  Church  Establishment  that  we  owe 
our  endowments,  our  privileges,  our  immunities,  and  every  other  ad- 
vantage that  we  enjoy.  Can  he,  therefore,  wonder  at  a  reluctance  to 
invest  him  with  on  office  of  rank  and  influence  amongst  us,  in  open 
and  declared  defiance  of  those  provisions  which,'  for  above  two  hun- 
dred years,  have  been  judged  necessary  to  protect  the  establishment?* 
— *  I  have  been  able  to  hear  one,  and  only  one  argument  in  his  favour; 
it  is  this :  that  the  subject  which  he  wishes  to  teach  to  the  university,  is 
not  divinity  but  botany ;  in  which  pursuit  a  person's  theological  creed 
can  be  of  no  consequence.  To  this  reasoning  it  must  be  replied,  that 
those  who,  in  a  particular  case,  establish  a  precedent  for  the  admission 
of  dissenters  to  offices  in  the  university,  will  be  answerable  for  all  the 
results  to  which  that  precedent  may  lead.  We  may  expect  that  one 
of  the  first  results  will  be,  the  abolition  of  subscription  at  taking  degrees, 
which  cannot,  in  that  event,  reasonably  and  consistently  be  refused : 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  the  introduction  of  dissenters  of  eveiy 
description  to  fellowships,  and  the  various  offices  of  tuition  in  the  di(> 
ferent  colleges,  is  a  matter  which  no  friend  of  our  establishment  can 
contemplate  without  most  serious  alarm.' 

The  universities  are  the  nurseries  which  supply  nearly  the  whok 
kingdom  with  spiritual  instructors ;  and  to  intrude  upon  either  of 
them  a  maintainer  of  heretical  opinions,  would  be  indeed  castiiig  a 
firebrand  into  the  sanctuary.  The  integrity  and  respectability  of 
the, establishment  must  depend,  in  a  v^ry  great  degree,  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  bodies ;  and  any  innovation  in  her 
discipline  (under  which  term  we  include  all  the  regulations  neces- 
sary to  preserve  purity  of  faith  and  practice)  will  soon  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  laxity  of  doctrine.  ^  Pelagianism  and  Soci- 
nianism,'  says  South,  *  with  several  other  heterodoxies  cognate  to, 
and  dependent  upon  them,  which  of  late  with  so  much  confidence 
and  scandalous  countenance  walk  about,  daring  the  world,  are  ceiy 
tainly  no  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England.  And  none  are  abler 
and  fitter  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are,  and  whither  they  tend^ 
than  our  excellent  and  so  well  stocked  universities;  and  if  theV' 
will  but  bestir  themselves  against  all  innovators  whatsoever,  it  fiiU 
quickly  be  seep,  that  omr  church  needs  none  either  to  Jill  her  places f 
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or  to  defend  her  doctrines,  but  the  sons  whom  she  herself  has 
brought  forth  and  bred  up. — So  long  as  the  universities  are  sound 
and  orthodox,  the  church  has  both  her  e^es  open ;  and  while  she 
has  so,  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  look  about  her,  and  consider 
again  and  again  what  she  is  to  change  from,  and  what  she  must 
change  to,  ,and  where  she  shall  make  an  end  of  changing,  before 
'  she  quits  her  present  constitution.' 

Sir  James  is  pleased  to  term  Oxford,  xar  ^fo^ifv,  the  orthodox 
University;  and  argues  thus,  that  if  Dr.  Sibthorp's  executors  en- 
trusted to  him  (Sir  James)  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Graca, 
and  *  no  objections  were  raised  by  that  orthodox  university,'  Cam- 
bridge, as  being  less  orthodox^  has  no  right  to  object  to  him  for 
her  botanical  professor.  Botany  and  Logic,  it  seems,  are  not 
sister  sciences;  at  least  there  is  sometimes  a  family  quarrel.  Some 
arguments  are  too  silly  to  be  refuted :  but  upon  the  question  of 
comparative  orthodoxy,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  transcribe  the 
Professor's  reply : 

'  In  steady  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  church,  no  persons  were 
ever  more  distinguished,  than  our  university  has  been,  from  the  date  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  day.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
establishment  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  very  origin  to  this  place. 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  the  fathers  of  our  church,  were 
Fellows  of  colleges  in  Cambridge.  The  first  five  protestani  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  settled  and  secured 
upon  its  present  footing,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  much 
of  the  praise  due  to  that  great  work,  were  taken  in  succession  from  the 
bosom  of  this  university.  In  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  before 
noticed,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  our  colleges  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  resigning  their  whole  maintenance,  and  by  preferring  indi- 
gence and  beggary,  to  apostasy  from  their  principles  and  their  spiritual 
allegiance.  Some  years  afterwards,  this  university  braved  the  full  ven- 
geance of  arbitrary  power,  by  resisting,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
tances,  the  mandate  of  James  II.;  which,  though  not  attacking  its  own 
mme  diate  privileges,  yet  was  obviously  one  of  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  we  shall  find,  that  Cambridge  has  been  steady  and  undevi- 
ating,  in  her  support  of  our  apostolic  faith,  and  in  the  discouragement 
of  heterodoxy.  The  number  and  eminencerof  her  divines  are  too  well 
known,  to  require  notice.  On  every  occasion,  where  any  measure  has 
been  proposed,  tending  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  establishment,  she  has 
aided  it,  not  only  by  her  name  and  authority,  but  by  the  liberal  and 
unsparing  exertions,  both  public  and  private,  of  her  pecuniary  re* 
sources.  Her  zeal  has,  perhaps,  never  been  ostentatious,  and  has  been 
shown  less  in  profession  than  in  action;  above  all,  she  has  never  dis- 
played the  least  tendency  to  uncharitable  or  unnecessary  strictness. 
But  Sir  James  will  find  himself  lamentably  deceived,  if  he  expects^on 
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this  account,  to  meet  with  iDdifferencc  and  lukewarmness  in  the  caosie 
\oi  religion,  or  with  any  disposition  to  suffer  inroads  upon  the  real  de- 
fences of  the  establishment/ — pp.  5S — 61. 

To  say  that  the  theological  tenets  of  a  professor  of  botany  are  of 
no  importance  is  the  assertion  of  foolish  or  designing  men.  There 
is  no  imaginable  subject^  and  least  of  all  in  natural  history,  in  wbich 
lectures  might  not  be  so  devised,  as  to  insinuate  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  lecturer.  Would  IBuiFon  have  been  with- 
boldeu  from  detailing  and  illustrating,  to  a  youtliful  audience,  his 
fanciful  theory,  by  any  apprehension  of  weakening  their  belief  i^ 
the  Scriptures  ?  Is  it  not  a  feet  that,  at  the  present  moment,  lec- 
tures may  be  heard  on  subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  faith  of  the  unei^perienced  hearer  .is  assailed  by 
the  insinuations  of  a  half-discovered  infidelity  f  And  is  a  protestaot 
university,  the  d€;positary  and  guardian  of  the  national  religion, 
who  boasts,  amongst  her  brightest  ornaments,  a  Pearson  and  a 
Barrow,  to  be  compelled,  by  the  virulciice  of  disappointed  vanity, 
to  seat  an  acknowledged  Socinian  in  her  Professor's  chair  ?  Let  us 
hope  better. things.  The  University,  we  doubt  not,  will  sanction 
the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of  the  eighteen  tutors  who  op* 
posed  the  first  attempt  at  an  unstatutable,  and,  we  will  venture  tp 
.say,  audacious  innovation.  Indeed  the  question,  we  believe,  is 
jiearly  set  at  rest,  by  the  able  pamphlet  of  Professor  Monk,  wbipti 
:Sir  James  Smith  has  suffered  to  reach  a  second  edition  unanswered. 
The  ^  narrow  prejudices'  which  he  talks  of  (that  is  to  say,  attadi- 
ment  to  the  Church  of  England)  are  too  powerful  at  Cambric^ 
to  leave  him  much  hope,  of  success;  what  little  chance  he  m^t 
have  had,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  his  publication,  which 
abounds  with  gratuitous  assumptions,  mistated  facts,  and,  we  are 
.compelled  to  add,  incorrect  assertions.  It  grieves  us  to  say  such 
things  of  a  man  distinguished  for  scientific  acquirements ;  but  he 
has  drawn  it  upon. himself.  Had. he  been  contented  to  be  only  his 
own  panegyrist,  and  to  class  himself  ;with  J^rasmus  and  Newtoi), 
and  to  talk  of  ^  the  free  and  lofty,  range  which  be^had  taken,'  fuA 
'  the  spontaneous  offers  of  support  which  flowed  in  from  entire 
-strangers  on  the  ground  of  his  scientific  character,'  we  might;  haw 
smiled,  but  it  would  not  have  been  in  anger.  We  should  have  ap- 
plied to  him,  what  he  himself  has  elsewhere  said  of  Linnseus,  ^  if 
it  be  unbecoming,  and  indeed  highly  ridiculous  in  many  instance^, 
for  a  man  to  speak  as  he  dqes  of  himself,  the  Justice  and  accuracj^ 
of  his  assertions,  had  they  coipe  from.apy  oth^r. person,  could  la 
no  case  be  disputed.'  But  when  be  yilifies  all  those  who  disap- 
prove of  bis  pretensions,  and  chargers  ja  tAOSt  able  and  consci^ 
tious  bgdyof  men,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  ed^Kr^tiom  .f)f 
the  sobiUty  and  gentry  of /England,  fi'ith'^ignoranoe,  presumptiKW, 
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hostility  to  science,  and  malignity/  be  forfeits  all  claim  to  that  io- 
ckilgence  which  bis  acknowledged  naerits  would  otherwise  have  de- 
manded. He  wbo  has  ste()t>6d  out  of  his  way  to  impute  the  want 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  praaoiples  of  jmsliice  and  truth  to  an  amiable 
and  respectable  man,  who  held  the  Keigius  Professorship  of  ^lysic 
for  t\%'enty  years,  wad  is  now  gone  to  a  tribunal  whose  decision  S4r 
James  ought  not  to  have  anticipated,  exposes  himself  to  all  the 
severity  of  impaitial  criticiskn.  An  undue:  opinion  of  his  own 
nieHts  naturally  leads  a  man  to  depreciate  the  moral  as  well  as  tlie 
hitellectuiilK|UftIifieationsof  his  ojpiponents;  but  the  dead  should  be 
spoken  of  witb  ^candour,  if  not  w^ith  tenderness;  Ou  yoip  h<y6>jL 
xoLTiavova-i  xepTOfji.slv  sir  ctvlpouriVy  was  the  remark  of  the  most  vii'u- 
lent  of  poets.  We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  circumstance 
which  is  singularly  at  variance  with  Sir  James's  representation  of 
the  eagerness  that  exists  at  Cambridge  for  botanical  information. 
*  Ic  is  custdmary,'  Professor  Monk  informs  us,  ^  for  persons,  who 
propose  to  attend  public  lectures,  to  write  their  names  previously 
upon  a  board  prepared  for  the  purpose — but  in  ispite  of  the  pele- 
brily  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  "  hungry 
flock,'*  which  was  on  this  occasion  disappointed  of  its  repast,  con- 
sisted of  the  Vace-Chancellor,  and  oidy  foar  or  five  other  person*.' 
We  now  dismiss  the  subject,  which  out  readers  perhaps  may 
think  tiiat  we  have  considered  more  at  -length  than  its  apparent  inoH 
^rtance  reqtnred..  But  the  fact  is;  that  in  its  ultimate  bearings  the 
question  is  one  of  the  lasft  consequaace.  Upon  the  system  of  in- 
•fltruction  pursued  in  our  Universities  depends,  in  a  very  conaiderable 
-degree,  our  national  character,  in  point  of  religious  belief  as  well  as 
*of  intellectual  acquirements.  Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made 
.in  our  Universiti^  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  were  erected  to 
•maintain  purity  in  faith  and  discipline ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
sdefeated  by  the  steadiness  and  Consistency  of  the  bodies  at  large. 
We  trust  that  they  will  ever  preserve  their  proper  and  constitutional 
character  of  church  of  England  seminaries,  in  spite  of  the  lamenta- 
(tions  of  Jeremy  Betftham  and  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
lOnly  let  the  tutors  and  heads  of  houses  bear  in  mind  that  their  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  truth  miist  not  evaporate  in  remonstrances  against 
the  introduction  of  aliens.  Their  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to 
^initiate  the  youth  committed  to  their  care  into  the  doctrines  and 
(duties  of  Christianity ;  and  it  will  profit  but  little  to  guard  agaiaat 
the  'intrusion  of  dissenters,  if  they  are  not  careful  to  supply  abun- 
dance of  sound  and  orthodox  instruction.  '  Precept  upon  precept, 
and  line  upon  line'  should  be  directed  to  the  grand  object  of 
(making  the  academic  youth  rational,  and  conscientious,  and  virtuous 
members  of  our  national  church.  If  this  be  neglected — if  the 
honours  of  the  -University  be  coirfenred  solely  upon  pn^ciency  in 
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mere  human  literature^  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that  the  great  ends  of 
its  institution  are  not  answered.  The  youthful  mind  will  be  exer* 
cised  in  the  subtlety  of  metaphysical  disquisiUons,  and  habituated 
to  require  the  accumcy  of  mathematical  demonstration,  before  it  is 
taught  to  discern  the  proper  and  legitimate  province  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion,  or  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  those  grounds 
of  probability,  upon  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  rests.  The  re- 
sident members  of  ohe  university  will  understand  the  allusion  con* 
tained  in  these  remarks.  We  trust  that  they  will  persevere  in  their 
endeavours  to  make  religious  knowledge  a  prominent  feature  of 
academical  instruction,  and  to  take  away  from  their  adversaries  t 
great  occasion  of  gainsaying. 


Art.  XI.  j4  Reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the  'New  Trans^ 
lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  tUbrew.  By  John  Bel- 
lamy, Author  of  the  ^  History  of  all  Religions.'  8vo.  London. 
1818. 

T1[^HEN  we  lately  undertook  to  examine  Mr.  Bellamy's  New 
^^  Translation  of  the  Bible,  we  found  not  only  that  proofs  of 
his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task  crowded  upon  us  at  every  step, 
but  that  his  bold  pretension  of  making  new  discoveries  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  plainest  passages  of  the  Bible,  tended  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  certainty  of  received  scriptural  in- 
terpretations. In  consequence,  we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  esr 
plain,  without  disguise,  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  we  were 
led  to  form  respecting  diis  writer  and  his  work.  At  the  same  time, 
we  had  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  were  there- 
fore desirous  of  abstaining  from  the  exposure  of  his  blunders  to  t 
greater  extent  than  appeared  to  be  required  by  a  just  regard  to 
truth  and  to  our  public  duty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these  strictures  on  our 
readers,  (and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  be  at  all  doubtful,)  their 
influence  on  the  author  himself  has  not  been  that  which  we  in- 
tended. Instead  of  teachii^  him  to  estimate  more  justly  his  quali- 
fications as  a  biblical  critic  and  translator,  they  have  operated  in  t 
most  unfortunate  manner  on  the  irritability  of  his  temper;  ami 
giveu  birth  to  a  'Reply,'  in  which  he  assails  us  with  the  most  op- 
probrious epithets,  and  boldly  contends  that  we  are  advocating  the 
cause  of  errror. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  revert 
to  a  subject  which  we  thought  was  set  at  rest,  and  to  adduce  some 
further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  already  stated  respecting  this 
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Author's  demerits.  To  his  low  and  vulgar  scurrilities  we  stoop 
not  to  reply.  To  his  assertions  that  we  are  actuated  by  malicious 
and  interested  motives^  we  merely  answer,  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  writing  against  his  translation,  besides  that  which  all  who  revere 
the  Bible  have  in  preventing  the  perversion  and  degradation  of  its 
sacred  truths.  I^t  him  prove  to  us  that  the  received  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture is  erroneous,  and  his  new  discoveries  true ;  and  we  will  engage 
to  recommend  his  translation  as  warmly  as  we  now  oppose  it. 

In  conducting  his  *  Reply/  Mr.  Bellamy  adopts,  of  course,  that 
plan  which  he  deems  most  advantageous  to  his  defence.  He  gene-, 
rally  keeps  in  the  background  the  essential  part  of  what  we  urged 
against  him,  and  then  boasts  that  he  has  completely  confuted  ua :. 
often  he  turns  suddenly  from  one  part  of  the  suliject  to  another,  so 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  reader  to  trace  the  particular  point 
which  he  is  pretending  to  answer ;  then  again,  he  strives  to  draw 
off  attention  from  his  own  detected  blunders,  by  dwelling  at  large 
on  what  he  is  pleased  to  deem  instances  of  error  in  the  received  trans-, 
lation;  and,  whenever  he  finds  himself  entirely  at  a  loss,  he  bursts 
out  into  violent  fits  of  astonishment  and  indignation,  rails  at  the 
dishonesty  and  incapacity  of  his  reviewers,  &c.  (pp.  36.  39*  &c.) 
We  complain  not  tliat  he  has  recourse  to  all  these  stratagems;  but, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  his  business  to  perplex  and  confuse  matters  a$. 
much  as  possible,  it  is  ours  to  place  every  thing  before  the  reader 
in  the  most  perspicuous  order.  To  this  end,  we  must  request  their 
attention,  while  we  advert  particularly  to  those  texts  on  "which  we 
grounded  the  charge  of  utter  incompetence  against  him,  and  con-^ 
sider  with  what  success  he  has  rebutted  it.  We  begin  with  dis-; 
tinctly  affirming  that  he  has  riot,  in  any  one  instance,  disproved  ia 
the  slightest  degree  the  justice  of  our  strictures;  nay,  that  he  has 
now  afforded  the  most  valuable  of  all  testimonies,  his  own,  to  their 
truth :  for,  since  he  has  manifestly  strained  every  nerve  to  confute 
what  we  advanced,  his  total  failure  amounts  in  fact  to  a  completer 
admission  of  its  validity. 

The  first  passs^e  on  which  we  animadverted,'*  was  his  translation 
of  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  in  the  following  uncouth  and  novel  manner: 

*  Then  he  brought  on^  to  his  side,  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in  her 
place.  Then  Jehovah  God  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he 
took  for  the  man,  even  a  woman :  and  he  brought  her  to  the  man.' 

After  stating  the  entire  and  absolute  concurrence  of  all  versions^ 
and  of  all  interpreters  and  commentators,  in  the  received  sensa^ 
we  shewed  the  total  want  of  authority  for  this  barbarous  jai^oa; 

We  will  give  Mr.  Bellamy's  answers  in  detail. 

— ' '  '  ■        III        J--        .1  ■  ■    «w 

•  See  our  last  Number,  pp.  26^ — 967. 
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1.  In  reply  to  our  remark  (p.  264.)  that  the  ackaowledgsd 
sense  of  np»  is  cepit^  sumpsit^  abstulit^  he  produces  (p.  SI.) 
a  passage  where  it  is  .rendered  ^  brought/  Numb.xxiii.  £B.  *  AnA 
Balak  brought  {v^*)  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor/  We  insiat/Oii 
our  former  remark  in  its  full  force.  The  word  may  be  rendered 
'  bring'  with  reference  to  a  person^  place,  or  thing,  in  whidi 
^  take'  and  ^  bring'  are  in  a  manner  synonimous;  but  it  would  be  as 
much  a  departure  from  the  acknowledged  use  of  words  to  rendtr 
cepit  or  tulit,  followed  by  a  or  de,  in  the  sense  of  ^  bring  to,'  as 
np^,  when  followed,  as  it  here  is,  by  the  preposition  d« 

^.  We  maintained  (p.  £65)  that  the  preposition  d  prefixed  to 
vnjr^y  signifies  ^  from'  in  Hebrew,  quite  as  much  as  the  Latin  a 
or  the  Greek  axo,  and  that  nothing  can  be  considered  as  established 
in  language,  if  it  can  be  rendered  at  will  by  the  opposite  sense 
*  to/  Mr.  Bellamy  assigned  before  no  reason  for  his  new  transia* 
tion  ;  he  assigns  none  now ;  and  gives  not  a  single  word  of  answer 
to  our  remark :  thereby  admitting  that  he  has  used  the  word  in  a 
sense  wholly  opposed  to  the  true  one. 

3.  We  insisted  (p.  Qj65)  that,  although  r^r  is  used  to  signify  ^  a 
rib'  only  in  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  yet  it  always  occurs  in 
some  cognate  sense,  and  all  authorities  are  agreed  in  giving  this 
sense  here.  To  this  Mr.  Bellamy  replies,  (p.  HO.)  that  all  an* 
fhorities  are  not  so  agreed,  because  ^  Origen,  in  answer  to  tiw 
assertion  of  Celsus,  concerning  Eve  being  made  from  Adam's  rib, 
9&ys  that  ^*  these  things  are  to  be  understood  allegoricalW :  and  that 
Philo,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Austin  say  the  same/'  Thus,'  continues 
he,  *  as  to  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  not  alone.'  Of  zchat  view 
does  he  speak  f  The  question  now  befoire  us  is,  whether  the  He* 
brew  words  are  rightly  construed  to  mean  that  God  took  one  <tf 
the  ribs  of  the  man,  &c. ;  and  how  does  the  assertion  of  Origtn, 
that  allegory  is  concealed  under  the  literal  sense,  tend  to  shew  that 
he  did  not  construe  the  words  precisely  as  others  have  done  ^  But 
we  can  reduce  the  matter  to  actual  proof.  Origen's  worcb  are, 
(Orig.  contr.  Cels.  lib.  iv.  p.  187.  edit.  1677.)  *  Then,  since  he 
(Celnus)  determined  to  carp  at  the  Scriptures,  he  blames  also  this 
passage' — xoH  eXaSe  fuav  tmv  'pr^^svponv  avrsy  xai  w/efjrXripaxr^  irpLfxsL 
AVT  «wTi)f,  xoJ  cpxo8o[Ari(r8  njv  vXevpuv — >itg  ywatxot :  hereby  prowAg 
most  fully  that  he  differed  not  from  others  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  his  construction  of  the  original  words.  Indeed^  his  contention 
for  the  allegorical  sense^  proves,  of  itself,  that  his  iaterpretatioo  WHS 
literally  the  same  as  ours. 

4.  On  Mr.  Bellamy's  rendering  of  the  next  clause, '  whose  flesh 
he  had  inclpsed  in  her  place,'  we  remarked,  (p.  265.)  that  he  tHHie- 
c^ssarily  departs  from  the  received  meaning ;  that  the  sense  of  bis 

words 
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words  is  quite  luutitelligible ;  that  he  has  no  authority  for  rendering 
the  verb  in  the  pluperfect  tense^  and  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  orin 
grnal  corresponding  to  the  pronoun  relative  ^  whose'  which  he  gra- 
tuitously inttFoduces  into  the  translation.  To  all  this,  the  whole  of 
what  we  find  in  reply  is  a  simple  observation  respecting  the  last 
clause.  *  The  translators  have  frequently  rendered  the  ^  by  the  pro* 
nouns  relative  who,  which,  also  the  genitive  whose,  and  the  accu- 
sative whom,'  We  will  not  affirm  positively  that  they  have  not 
done  so,  because  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  fact  without  a  labcH 
rious  search  through  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  thio 
we  scruple  not  to  affirm  most  distinctly,  that,  if  they  have  don&  so 
in  any  particular  instance,  no  authority  is  thereby  afforded  for  tfans 
rendering  the  word  ^vhenever  it  occurs.  The  Hebrew  copulative 
1  corresponds  to  the  Latin  copulative  et.  It  is  posnble  that  some 
translators  may  have  foond  it  convenient,  in  rendering  a  Latin  scwh 
tence  into  English,  to  express  et  by  the  pronoun  relative ;  but  who 
ifr  his  senses  would  therefore  contend  that  et  signifies  tchoy  whiok^ 
whose,  and  may  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  relative  whenever  th« 
translator  pleases  i 

5.  On  his  strange  rendering  of  y^»n  n«  by  *  the  substance  of  ths 
other,'  we  observed  (p.  266.  ^74.)  that  n»  is  simply  the  mark  of 
tfie  accusative,  or,  at  the  most,  should  merely  be  expressed  by  *  the 
very,*  ipsum,  not  by  *  the  substance  of;'  and  that  he  might  translate 
jfWn  *  a  hofise,'  *  a  tree,'  or  any  thing  else,  with  quite  as  much  reth 
son  as  *  the  other.'  With  respect  to  n»,  he  answers  (as  far  as  w*ei 
understand  him)  (p.  SB.)  that  he  conceives  the  word  should  be 
rendered  as  he  has  rendered  it,  *  wherever  our  idiom  will  allow  of 
tlie  translation.'  We  leave  the  reader  then  to  judge  whether  owr 
idiom  requires  it  here.  As  to  ifhit,  all  the  answer  we  can  find  \b 
ipi  20.)  a  reference  to  five  passages  of  Scripture,  *  where  (says  be) 
tte  same  \t'ord  is  translated  as  I  have  translated  it.'  Let  us  seev 
Jn  two  of  his  passages  (Exod.  xxvi.  26.  2  Sam.  xvi.  13.)  the  word 
occurs  in  the  singular,  and  is  translated  *  side' ;  in  two  others^ 
(£xod.  XXX.  4.  xxxvii.  27.)  in  the  plural,  *  sides;'  in  the  remaining 
one,  Ezek.  xli.  6.  rnpWrt  is  translated  *  side  chambers.'  But  the 
word  also  occurs  in  the  kst*mentioned  text  in  a  form  more  to  Mr. 
Bellamy's  purpose,  and  to  oUrs.  *  The  side  chambers  (of  the  tern-* 
pie)  were  three,  one  over  another.'  The  Hebrew  of  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  r^v  ^«  yW,  literally  *  side  to  side,'  *  side  upon  side,'  latu? 
ad  latus,  correctly  expressed  by  our  translators  *  one  over  another.* 
And  this  is  Mr.  Bellamy's  authority  for  translating  »^v  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Genesis,  by  ^  the  other' !  His  blunder  is  portentous.  The 
case  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  person  were  to  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  building,  in  Latin,  such  an  expression  as  latus  ad  latu# 

rendered 
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rendered*  one  beside  the  other,'  *  one  by  the  other/  and  were 
thence  to  conclude  that  *  latus'  is  the  Latin  word  for  '  the  other'! 

6.  To  his  rendering  the  preposition  |d  in  the  sense  of  *  for'  (the 
man,)  meaning  *  for  the  use,  the  help,  of  man/  we  ai|6wered  (p., 
266.)  that  he  had  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  such  a  sense. 
On  this  he  is  totally  silent. 

Such  is  the  success  with  which  he  has  confuted  our  strictures  on. 
his  strange  translation  of  this  important  passage !  We  proceed  to , 
the  second  text,  Gen.  ii.  'i6.  rendered  by  him:  *  Now  they  were, 
both  of  them  prudent ^  the  man  and  his  wife.' 

In  addition  to  oCher  remarks,  founded  on  the  concurrence  of 
every  known  authority,  8cc.  (p.  267*)  we  observed,  in  opposition 
to  his  positive  denial  that  Dinj^  ever  signifies  '  naked,'  that  in- 
stances occur  in  which  the  substitution  of  the  word  *  prudent/  would 
make  complete  nonsense.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  now  driven  from  his 
first  position ;  and,  changing  the  terms  of  his  affirmation,  contends, 
(Reply,  p.  25.)  *  that  when  this  word  is  written  with  ^,  or,  in  its. 
absence,  with  the  vowel  holem,  pronounced  gnaaroniy  it  uniformly 
signifies  naked,  but,  when  the  root  of  this  word  is  applied  by  the 
•acred  writers  to  mean  prudent,  subtle,  crafty^  it  is  not  written 
with  the  holem,  or  the  o,  but  with  the  shurik,  or  long  u,  pro- 
nounced *  gnaaruum.'  We  decline  entering  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  authority  we  would  attribute  to  these  vowel  points,  and,  for 
brevity's  sake,  will  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  He  is  right  in 
affirming  that  oni^  in  the  singular  is  pointed  with  the  holem  or  o 
(gnaarom)  when  it  has  the  sense  of  '  naked  /  but  he  commits  an. 
error  of  the  grossest  kind  when  he  asserts  (p.  26.)  that  *  the  word 
D'^liy,  (gnaaruumim,)  the  plural  of  USUff  which  the  translatori 
have  rendered  **  naked,"  never  means  nakedness  of  the  whole  body, 
but  throughout  the  Scriptures  signifies,  even  in  the  received  trans- 
lation, wisdom,  prudence.^  Either  he  does  not  know,  or  knowing 
studiously  conceals,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  very  masq- 
retic  pointing,  on  which  he  now  places  his  dependance,  Dinr  in 
the  plural  changes  the  o  into  u ;  it  assumes,  in  fact,  in  the  plural, 
instead  of  the  holem  or  o,  the  shurik  or  long  u,  (here  used,  according 
to  some,  for  the  kibbutz  or  short  u,)  and  the  ta  becomes  dageshed, 
so  as  to  make  the  word  gnaruummim  or  gnarummim.  Thus 
Simonis  gives  tiPS^pla^e  nudus,  plural  D''&*l"Ty  (for  U1Snp)plani 

nudi.    So  Calasio  and  Buxtorf,  D^-)y  nudus,  plnml  OIS^I]}  ««*'• 

Buxtorf  also,  in  his  grammar,  (Thes.  Gramm.  p.  81.)  says  thai 
some  nouns  change,  euphonice  causa,  the  holem  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  singular,  into  kibbutz  with  dagesh  in  the  plural,  and  be  particu-. 
larly  mentioQs  ^'^,  nudus,  as  an  instance.     The  word  occurs  in 

'this 
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this  form  in  the  plural^  not  only  here  at  Gen.  ii.  25.  but  also  at 
Job^xxii.  6.  *  stripped  ^A£??mA:cd  of  their  clothing/  (D^D^'TV)  clearly 

meaning  those  who  by  stripjiting  became  naked;  where  to  render  the 
w^ord  ^  pr^ient'  would  make  a  most  strange  sense.  On  the  other 
hand;  G)13f,  *  prudent/  seems  uniformly  in  the  plural  to  become 

D^D-1'IJ^,  (without  the  dageshy)  gnaruwnim^  not  griaruummim.    See 

Job,  V.  12.  XV.  5.  Prov.  xiv.  18.  Here  then  we  must  again  fix  Mr. 
Bellamy  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  he  allows  the  au- 
thority of  the  vowel  points,  or  he  does  nof.  If  he  does  not,  all  his 
pretended  reasoning  drops  at  once.  If  he  does,  then  the  very  rules 
which  have  obtained  respecting  them,  make  directly  against  him^ 
and  prove  that  the  word  now  before  us  bears  the  received  sense,  and 
can  admit  no  other. 

Our  next  instance  wias  Gep.  vi.  6.  which  Mr.  Bellamy  thinks 
proper  to  translate  *  Yet  Jehovah  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth ;  notwithstanding  he  idolized  himself  at  his  heart.' 
After  noticing  his  stale  objections  to  the  received  sense,  we  ob- 
served, on  his  daring  assertion  that  *  the  word  on  J  never  denotes 
repentance/  that,  at  least,  sixty  passages  occur  in  the  Bible,  in 
which  it  has  always  been  so  construed,  and  in  many  of  which,  to 
substitute  his  sense  of  '  comforted/  or  *  satisfied/  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  Mr.  Bellamy  (p.  29.) 
confidential!  denies  the  latter  fact,  and  affirms  that  the  text  would  be 
improved  by  it.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  matter  to  positive  proof;  we,  therefore,  leave  the  decision  to  the 
reader,  without  any  feai^  as  to  the  result.  To  his  strange  version 
of  ivrn*  *  he  idolized  himself,'  we  stated  various  objections  (p. 
£71*)  and  particularly  that  most  important  one,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, that,  in  the  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  in 
Bithpael,  he  himself  renders  it  in  the  sense  of  *  grieving/  the  very 
iense  which  he  here  rejects.  He  makes  great  parade  of  an  answer 
to  this,  (p.  30 — 32.)  the  substance  of  which  is  merely  that  nvr  does 
sometimes  signify  an  idol,  and  that  the  same  word  may  be  used  i 
different  senses.  No  doubt  of  it;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a 
man  vyho  renders  a  word  in  a  sense  contradicted  (as  here)  by  every 
known  authority,  and  adopts  in  one  passage  a  meaning  which  he 
rejects  as  perfectly  inadmissible  in  another  ? 

The  last  instance  of  his  new  discoveries,  to  which  we  thought  i^ 
worth  while  to  advert,  is  the  passage  in  Abraham's  temptation,  ia 
which  the  Almighty  commands  him  to  take  his  son  Isaac,  *  and  offer 
him  up  for  a  burnt  offering/  or,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  *  cause 
him  to  ascend  concerning  the  burnt  offering.'  Amongst  our  ob- 
jections to  this  rendering  of  rr^r^in^rni,  we  stated,  (p.  272.)  that  to 
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translate  die  prepontioii  ^  ^  concemnig^  ii  to  adopt  ai 
meaning  of  die  word ;  and  that  Mr.  BdJamy  hiniself  has  affbnkd 
the  stroi^est  of  all  proofs  that  he  does  aot  approve  bis  new  trans- 
lation, for,  within  eleven  verses^  in  a  part  of  the  same  aarraUve,  the 
words  recor,  and  are  there  rendered  by  him  in  tHft  ▼ery  sense 
which  they  have  always  borne,  but  which  he  had  jdst  rejected 
Iw  inadmissible.  At  this  be  professes  great  indignation,  (p.  5&) 
but  all  be  has  to  answer,  is  that '  h  takes  a  variety  of  prepositions 
in  our  language.'  Granted ;  bat  what  proof  is  hereby  afforded 
that,  contrary  to  every  known  authority,  and  to  the  clearest  sense  of 
the  narrative,  it  is  to  be  so  translated  in  this  passage  r  Or  how  does 
he  escape  from  the  charge  of  the  grossest  inconsistency  in  rejecting 
in  one  place  a  meaning  of  the  words,  which,  in  a  passage  immedi- 
ately following,  he  adopts  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ? 

In  our  remarks,  (p.  272.)  on  the  glariqg  absurdity  with  which 
Mr.  Bellamy's  new  translation  of  this  passage  invests  the  whole 
narrative  of  Abraham's  temptation,  we  now  begin  to  suspect  that 
we  scarcely  did  him  jostice ;  or,  rather,  we  apprehend  that  he  has 
fallen  upon  some  newer  discoveries  in  the  interval  between  the  pub- 
lication of  his  translati^  and  his  *  Reply.*  His  present  ideas  are 
that,  when  God  proved  Abraham,  it  is  meant,  that  He  showed^ 
evinced  to  Abraham,  the  necessity  of  taking  Isaac  to  the  mount 
Moriah  for  him  to  be  instructed  concerning  the  burnt-offering,  as 
representative  of  the  Messiah.'  Not  so  thought  St.  Paul,  when 
he  said,  Hebr.  xi.  !?•  ^  By  faith,  Abraham,  when  M^was  tried 
(iretpcitiofMvos),  offered  up  Isaac ;'  and  not  so  once  thoiqj^t  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy himself,  who,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  had  explained  it, 
*  to  prove,  to  try,  experience.^  He  noa^  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Abraham  conceived  bis  son  Isaac  to  be  the  promised  M^s«ial^ 
and  that,  with  this  persuasion  in  his  mind,  when  the  Alnugh^ 
commanded  him  to  ^  ascend,  concerning  the  bumf-offering,'  to 
Mount  Moriah,  he  mistook  His  meaning,  understood  that  he  was 
commanded  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  proceeded  in  thin  aus- 
taken  sense  to  execute  the  command,  till  God  called  upon  him  to 
desist !  Still,  at  the  close  of  the  transaction,  the  Almi^ty  rewards 
his  erroneous  obedience  by  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  of  dis- 
tinguished blessings.  '  Because — thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  sob, 
thine  only  son ;  therefore,  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,'  &c.  Thus, 
Mr.  Bellamy  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  Almighty,  in  commu- 
nicating with  his  servant  Abraham  on  an  occasion  so  important  to 
mankind,  used  words  which  were  liable  to  misapprehension,  and 
which  actually  were  misapprehended ;  that  the  Almight;y,  knowing 
the  mistake,  did  not  set  Abraham  right,  but  suffered  him  to  ditob^ 

his  real  command,  by  proceeding  to  obei/  a  supposed  one;  and-- 

But  we  will  say  no  more  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  most  recent  disco- 
very 
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'very  of  the  sense  in  dA  passage,  except  that  he  thus  furnishes  the 
best  excuse  for  our  ^  blundering  translators/  by  contending  that  the 
mistake  of  the  sense  which  diey  have  Made  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  years,  was  made  al  the  v^y  time  the  words  were  spoken^ 
by  the  very  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed ! 

Having  shewn,  we  trust  by  no  equivocal  proof,  how  eompletisly 
our  remarks  on  these  specimens  of  our  author's  qualifications  for 
his  task  remain  unanswered,  we  proceed  briefly  to  examine  with 
what  better  success  he  has  connited  the  few  remarks  which  we 
made  on  his  version  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

To  our  strictures  (p.  274.)  on  his  translation  of  Gen.  i.  1.  Uke 
iubstance  of  the  heaven,'  8cc.  he  replies,  (p.  ^7*)  that  *  his  reviewer 
is  aiding  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter/  We  entertain  no  fear  for  the  substantial  defence 
of  the  cause  of  the  Bible  against  the  infidel,  provided  it  can  escape 
from  such  incapable  and  injudicious /rfe7i(&  as  Mr.  Bellamy.  On 
our  remark  that,  if  riH  be  rightly  rendered  ^  the  substance  of  in  one 
passage^  it  ought  to  be  so  rendered  in  all  similar  passages,  he  says, 
that  he  has  been  consistent,  for  he  has  so  expressed  it  ^  wherever 
our  idiom  will  allow.'  Wliat  can  he  mean  ?  Why  would  not  ^  our 
idiom'  dllow  him  to  say  at  v.  4.  *  the  sub^ance  of  the  light,'  at  v.  7- 

*  the  substance  of  the  ex||9mse,'  at  v.  16.  *  the  substance  of  the  two 
great  lights,'  as  well  as  at  v.  1.  ^  the  substance  of  the  heavens'  i 

We  produced  (p.  274,  27^*)  from  this  chapter  two  instances  of 
his  ignoraote  of  the  plainest  parts  of  speech  m  Hebrew ;  the  one 
at  v.  6.  where  he  mistakes  hn^Q  for  a  noun  substantive,  while  it  is 
really  the  participle  benoni  in  Hiphil  from  hii  ^  to  divide ;'  the 
other  at  v.  17.,  where  lb  mistakes  n*t^n^  for  a  noun  substantive 
with  the  preposition  h  and  n  prefixed,  whereas  it  is  clearly  a  verb 
ill  the  infinitive  in  Hiphil.  On  neither  of  these  has  he  a  single 
wordi 

:  We  remarked,  (p.  275^)  that  by  rendering  the  words  n  mt  nwi^ 
'  with  its  seed  in  it,'  at  v.  11  and  12.  he  entirely  omits  the  pronoun 
Telative  lU^M.  Now  let  the  Hebrew  reader  attend-  to  hia  reply, 
(p.  44.)  itt^if^  (he  says)  ^  embraces  the  merfhing  of  zmth/  and  so,  he 
contends,  he  has  rightly  rendered  *  with  its  seed  in  it.'  Never  was 
an  observation  made  io  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  The  if  ebrew  *W^  has  no  more  the 
aense  of  ^  widi'  than  the  Latin  qui.  The  words  here  are  construed 
literally  ^  which  its  seed  in  it,'  a  well-known  Hebrew  phrase  for 

*  whose  seed  in  it,'  the  verb-substantive  '  is'  beiiig  understood. 

.  As  our  main  purpose  is,  to  afford  the  public  a  just  view  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  competence  to  his  assumed  office  of  a  biblical  critic  and 
tftitislator,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  *hew  in  detail  how  com- 
pletely be  has  failed  in  confuting  the  strictures  passed  on  par-^ 
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ticular  texts,  casually  selected,  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  To  iht 
rest  of  his  *  Reply'  we  could  say  much,  if  we  deemed  it  neces- 
sary. But  we  do  not  apprehend  that,  by  bringing  together  t 
few  passages  of  the  authorised  version  which,  in  hu  opinion,  re- 
quire improvement — and  certainly  here  and  there  passages  occur 
which,  according  to  far  better  opinions  than  his,  admit  of  some 
correction — he  will  persuade  any  considerate  reader  that  this  ver- 
sion is  not  generally  most  correct  and  excellent :  or  that,  by  adr 
ducing  a  text  or  two  (p.  15.)  in  which  it  may  conform  to  the 
Septuagint,*  or  Vulgate,  he  will  induce  any  one  to  believe  that  it 
wks  not  directly  and  truly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  only, 
in  the  sole  sense  in  which  any  judicious  translators  would  ever  tliink 
of  doing  so.  We  before  accuseid  Mr.  Bellamy  of  applying  some 
extracts  from  Dr.  Lowlh,  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  other  learned  divines, 
so  as  to  give  a  false  representation  of  their  opinions.  We  repeat 
the  same  charge  in  the  most  direct  terms:  it  is  true  that  some 
of  these  divines  were  of  opinion  that  a  revision  of  the  received  ver- 
sion might  be  advantageous — not,  *  was  absolutely  necessary,'  as  be 
states  in  his  *  Reply,'(p.6.) — But  the  revision  of  which  they  thought, 
extended,  not  to  the  discovery  that  all  former  translators  had  grossly 
erred  in  interpreting  the  plainest  passages  of  the  Bible,  but,  merely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language,  aiM  the  more  clear  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  in  particular  passages.  All  their  writings  shew 
that  this  was  their  meaning ;  and  we  repeat  that,  to  quote  their 
M'ords,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  does,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  suck 
a  translation  as  his,  is  to  represent  them  as  entertaining  an  opi- 
nion which  they  would  have  rejected  with  indignation  and  horror. 

•  Mr.  Bellamy  expresses  great  astonishment  (Reply,  p.  6.)  at  onr  assertion,  ((^ 
J60.)  that  the  Septuagint  version  has  been  prized  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  Wt 
(Upeat  the  assertion  in  the  sense  in  which  we  made  it,  viz,  that  Jews  as  well  as  Cbristiiin  ■ 
most  fully  allow  the  Septuagint  version  to  give  generally  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebiew 
Scriptures,  however  they  may  here  and  there  dispute  the  interpretation  of  a  particularlezt 
It  is  curious  to  observe  in  what  manner  he  disproves  *ur  assertion,  (p.  261.)  that  the 
Septuagint  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely,  (p.  17.)  by  pro- 
ducing Cwo  or  three  passages  in  which  they  did  not  quote  from  the  Septuagint^  asif  «f 
had  asserted  that  it  always  wa%  instead  of  sometimes.  However,  Mr.  BelJamy  may 
contemplate  the  following  passages,  in  which  it  is  most  clear  ihat  these  writers  did 
quote  from  the  Septuagint,  Matt.  iv.  4.  6.  xiii.  14, 15.  xxi.  16.  xxii.  44.  Acts  xv.  17. 
Hebr.  viii.  9.  x.  39.  And  we  will  produce  many  more  passages  to  prove  the  fact,  if  it 
should  be  de'sired.  But  probably  the  authority  of  Micbaelis  may  be  thought  sofli- 
cient :  *  It  is  universally  known/  he  says,  (v.  i.  p,  215.  Edit.  1802.)  *  that  the  quoti- 
tions  in  the  New  Testament  are  commonly  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  a  versioo  m 
general  use  araoug  tlie  Christians  who  understood  Greek.' 

Mr.  Bellamy  pVetends  (p.  8.)  to  confute  our  abseriion  that  the  books  of  the  014 
Testament  are  the  <iDJy  books  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  br 
stating  that  the  Mtshna,  Talmud,  &c.  are  written  in  that  language.  After  all  the  piaon 
which  we  have  Jiftd  of  this  writer's  ignorance,  we  are  still  inclined  to  a&k,  wketfieritbs 
possible  he  can  seriously  believe  that  the  languajge  in  which  the  Mishoa,  Tiilniiid^  ^ 
arc  written,  is  the  same  us  that  of  the  Oki  Testament.^ 

But 
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But  Mr.  Bellamy  lays  us  under  peculiar  difBcultks,  as  we  have 
not  only  to  combat  his  daring  misrepresentations  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  but  his  intrepid  contradictions  of  himself.  From  an  obtuse- 
ness,  or  obliquity,  of  understanding,  he  rarely  appears  to  conipre-' 
hend  the  meaning  of  his  own  language,  or  to  discover  whither  the 
drift  of  his  arguments  is  hurrying  him.  He  evidently  writes  at 
random ;  and  unconsciously  keeps  up  a  perpetual  warfare  between 
his  text  and  notes,  or  between  his  HOtes  themselves,  fiercely  assailing 
in  one  page  what  he  stoutly  defends  in  another.  His  reading  ap- 
pears very  confined — of  the  works  of  the  great  critical  divines  of 
this  and  other  countries,  he  knows  nothing ;  hence  he  frequently 
produces  as  valuable  matter  what  had  long  ago  been  consigned  to 
utter  derision,  or  lays  claim  to  discoveries  which  have,  for  ages, 
been  familiar  to  every  biblical  student.  When  we  add  to  all  this/ 
that  his  style  of  composition  is  mean  and  grovelling,  and  his  taste 
depraved ;  that  he  has  no  relish  or  perception  of  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  the  original,  no  touch  of  that  fine  feeling,  that  pious  awe 
^hich  led  his  venerable  predecessors  to  infuse  into  their  version  as 
much  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  was  consistent  with  the  perfect 
purity  of  our  own — a  taste  and  feeling  M^iich  have  given  perennial 
majesty  and  beauty  to  the  English  tongue — but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  with  rude  and  vulgar  bufFooiiery  of  the  slight  repe^ 
titions  and  redundancies  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  are  so  strongly  and  interestingly  characteristic 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity;  and  proposes  to  sweep  them  all  away 
in  favour  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  an  '  improved  text'  of  his 
own,  always  harsh,  jejuue,  and  revolting,  and  frequently  unintel* 
ligible ;  we  are  more  and  more  astonished  at  the  presumption,  of 
his  pursuits,  and  the  vanity  of  his  expectations. 

One  word  more.  As  Mr.  Bellamy  has  thought  proper  to  bring 
limself  further  into  public  notice  by  his  '  Reply'  to  our  strictures, 
it  may  be  as  well,  before  we  part  with  him,  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  our  readers  must  have  already  formed  of  his  learning,  con- 
sistency, and  general  competence,  by  the  production  of  a  few  more 
specimens  of  each,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access  to 
bis  work. 

.  Many  instances  occur  in  which  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  opposition  to 
all  authorities,  translates  the  preter  forna  of  the  verb  in  the  pluper-r 
feet  sense:  we  have  alluded  to  one  instance  of  this  at  Gen.  ii.  21, 
and  shall  remark  upon  another  at  Gen.  iii.  7«  In  the  introduction 
to  his  translation,  p.  xxxix.  he  pretends,  with  much  parade  of  ac- 
curate learning,  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  ascertaining  this  *  modifica- 
tion of  the  preter  tense,  wiiich  is  called  the  preferpluperfect  tense.' 
It  depends,  he  says,  on  the  accent  called  paschta ;  where  one  of 
these  accents  is  placed  upon  the  verb^  there  is  this  first  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  perfect  tense,  *  which/  he  adds,  (p.  xl.)  '  is  properly 
the  first  aorist  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  second  occurs  by  a  repetition 
of  die  accent  paschta  on  the  .verb/# '  Thus/  lie  afterwards  says, 
^  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  Hebrew  was  the  first  language,  the 
Greeks  must  have  had  their  aorists  from  the  Hebrew.'  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  by  the  way,  these  ^  new  discoveries'  in  the 
Greek  grammar,  for  which  the  world  is  likely  to  be  as  much  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Bellamy  as  for  those  he  has  made  in  the  sense  of 
Hebrew  words :  we  suppose  it  will  in  future  be  received,  on  hi« 
authority,  as  an  established  point,  that  the  first  and  second  aorists 
in  Greek  bear  the  pluperfect  sense.  Seriously,  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  his  knowledge  of  this  tongue  is  even  at  a  lower  ebb  tliaq 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  does  not  seem 
wanting  in  a  due  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  in  discovering 
this  rule  for  the  modification  of  Hebrew  tenses,  for  he  tells  us  that, 
though  ^  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  the  Ume  of  Ezra,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  branches  of  Hebrew  learning,  it  is  certain  they 
have  been  wholly  neglected  since;  no  writer,  no  grammarian,  either 
Jew  oi;  Christian,'  (always  excepting  Mr.  Bellamy,)  *  since  that  pe- 
riod, having  attempted  to  §ive  us  a  solution  of  these  lingual  problems 
concerning  this  peculiar  construction  of  the  language.'  And  it  is 
true  enough,  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  language  had  not  the 
most  distant  notion  that  any  such  rule  obtained.  Even  J.  Buxtorf, 
who  attaches  at  least  as  much  weight  as  any  one  to  the  points  and 
accentti,  says,  (Thes.  Gtamm.  p.  33.)  that  the  accents  are  of  use  in 
regulating  the  pronunciation  and  intonation;  but  gives  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  in  this  manner  tiiey  modify  the  sense. 

Under  tWse  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  there 
can  be  the  least  truth  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  solution  of  his  lingual  pro* 
biems.  In  fact,  tbe  slightest  inquiry  proves  the  u^ter  futility  of  bis 
pretended  rule ;  for,  of  verbs  manifestly  referring  to  tinses  equally 
remote,  one  often  has  the  paschta,  the  other  not,  as  at  Gen.  i.  4,  5. 
t  ^11* '  he  divided/  has  not-  the  paschta;  Hip* '  he  called'  has  it;  and 
often  where  the  sense  evidently  requires  a  construction  in  the 
pluperfect,  there  is  no  paschta,  as  at  Gen.  ii.  v.£.  ntt^j^  *  he  had 
made/  v.  .5.  n^toorr  »h  ^  had  not  caused  it  to  rain.'  But  our  main 
business  is  not  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  sagacity,  or  his  modesty  in  pro- 
pounding the  ruk,  but  with  has  consaiftency  in  adhering  to  it.  It 
is  natural  to  expect  that,  after  laying  it  down,  whenever  he  deviates 
from  the  received  sense  by  rendering  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  it  will 
be  from  its  authority.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  Gen.  ii.  21.  he 
renders  '  he  had  inclosed,'  yet  the  verb  is  without  the  paschta.  So 
at  Gen.  ii.  9* '  had  br<>ught  forth ;'  ii.  25.  ^  had  not  shamed  them- 
selves.' In  these,  and  nun^berless  other  instances,  he  not  only  runs 
counter  to  all  authority  ii\  imposmg  a  pluperfect  sense^  but  does 
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so  without  the  sanction  of  that  very  rule  which  be  him3elf  bad  frameil 
for  ascertaining  it ! 

We  have  mentioned  aliinpady  that,  at  Gen.  ii.  25.,  be  le^ds 
O'ony  *  prudent/  instead  of  *  naked/  derivii^  it  from  a  root 
which  bears  the  sense  of  guile,  craft,  Sec.  Now  at  ch*  iii.  7^, 
occurs  the  cognate  word  oyp  in  the  plural,  which  he,  conaistentiy 
with  his  former  translation,  renders  Subtle,'  instead  of  the  received 
sense  *  naked.'  But  the  same  word  recurs  at  v.  10.  and  11.;  and 
how  does  he  there  translate  it  i  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  renders 
it  ^  imprudent,*  diametrically  opposite  to  his  sense  of  ^  prudent*  at 
ch.  ii.  Q5. !  His  version  of  v.  10.  is,  ^  I  feared  because  I  was  im-^ 
prudent'  (oyjf);  of  v.  11 ., '  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  imprudent' 
(ovxt)?  Observe  how  this  is  brought  about:  *  the  word  (he  says) 
has  various  significations,  all  partaking  of  the  meaning  of  its  root, 
to  be  subtle,  crafty,  guileful;  in  a  good  sense,  wise,  prudent;  thus, 
in  a  perverted  sense,  subtle  or  crafty  in  wickedness ;  and  thus,  im- 
prudent, which  is  its  tiue  meaning.'  After  such  a  specimen,  we  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Bellamy  can  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  same 
word  to  mean  black  aiid  z^hite.  But  what,  we  ask,  as  before^  can 
be  certain  in  language,  if  such  arbitrary  mcapings  are  to  be  assigned 
to  words,  contrary  to  every  authority  and  to  Aeir  established  uses? 

At  Gen.  iii.  2.,  he  renders  vyrr  HDO  '  some  fruit  of  the  tree.' 
And,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  he  says,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
ceived translation  *  of  the  frujt/  that  *  o  prefixed  to  no  fruit  cannot 
be  rendered  by  of  J  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  this 
edict,  let  us  observe  in  what  degree  he  acts  consistently  with  it. 
Only  four  verses  after,  the  very  same  word  nsD  occurs  again ;  9nd 
how  does  he  translate  it  ?  not  ^  some  fruit/  which  he  ipeclared  to  be 
the  right  translatiot^at  v.^.;  but,  agreeably  to  the  received  version, 
'  of  the  fruit/  the  very  rendering  which  he  before  pronounced  inad- 
missible ! 

Gen.  iii.  7*  His  ingenious  translation  of  this  verse  would  furnish 
ample  matter  for  observation.  We  sbfljl  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first  clause,  ^  Nevertheless  the  eyes  of  them  both  had  been  opened,' 
instead  of  the  received  version  '  and  the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened.'  In  the  first  place,  why  is  he  not  consistent  with  himself 
in  rendering  ^^9  '  understandings'  as  at  v.  5.  ?  As  the  expressions 
at  v.  5.  and  at  v.  7.  are  precisdy  similar,  the  translation  which  is 
proper  for  the  one  must  be  proper  for  the  other.  2dly .  He  assigns 
no  reason  whate\'er  for  departing  from  the  usual  sense  of  the  copu- 
lative 1,  and  rendering  it  *  nevertheless.'  3dly,  by  translating  the  verb 
in  the  pluperfect  tense,  he  makes  the  whole  narrative  completely 
unintelligible.  At  v.  5.  the  serpent  says  to  the  woman,  *  God 
knoweth  that  on  the  day  ye  eat  of  the  same,  then  your  understand- 
ings shall  be  opened.'  Ttiut  die  consequence  of  their  eating  of  the 
;.        O  G  4  tree 
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tree  of  knowledge  was  to  be  the  opening  of  their  understandingf. 
The  woman  is  induced  to  eat  of  the  tree,  and  of  course  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  consequence  mentionf  d  before  would  innmediately 
take  place.  But  not  so  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  improvements. 
He  translates  the  words  which  follow,  *  nevertheless,  the  eyes  of 
them  both  had  been  opened.'  And  he  tells  us,  in  his  note,  that  their 
eyes  (meaning  their  understandings)  had  been  opened,  long  before, 
not  that  this  was  the  effect  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  So  con- 
sistent would  he  make  the  Holy  Scriptures ! 

At  ch.  iii.  17.,  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  *  Cursed  is  the  ground 
by  thy  transgression ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of 
'  thy  life.'  We  have  no  objection  to  his  substitution  of  the  words 
'  by  ihy  transgression,'  for  those  of  the  received  version,  *  for  thy 
sake,'  except  that  here  is  a  needless  departure  from  the  original 
text,  imara  signifying  literally,  *  for  thy  sake,'  *  on  thy  account.' 
But  we  have  much  to  remark  on  his  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage in  his  notes.  He  first  tells  us  that  ^  the  ground'  here  men- 
tioned is  *  the  organized  ground,  Adam.' 

*  The  organized  ground  called  Adam  was  the  ground  that  was  carse(?, 
and  not  the  ground,  which  God  had  blessed  with  the  principles  of  gene- 
ration to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the  use  of  His  creatures/  - 

Well  then,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  ground  is  not  cursed, 
but  Adam.  Now  for  the  words  w^hich  follow,  '  In  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  it.'  It  manifestly  refers  to  *  the  ground,'  which,  as  we 
have  just  been  told,  means  Adam,  and  the  sentence  is  addressed  to 
Adam :  therefore  the  clause  runs,  *  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  (Adam) 
eat  of  it  (A()am)  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'  We  must  really  apolo- 
gize to  our  readers  for  laying  suth  prodigies  of  absurdity  before 
them — but  we  quote  Mr.  Bellamy  fairly.  Iniiis  note  on  the  very 
next  verse  he  says, 

*  It  is  highly  proper  to  observe  here  that  a  charge  has  been  brought 
against  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  which  is  not  true;  viz.  that  God 
cursed  Adam.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  no  such  expression* is 
found,  even  in  the  common  version.' 

What  are  we  now  to  think  ?  Who  in  his  senses  ever  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  that  God  cursed  Adam,  before 
Mr.  Bellamy  broached  this  opinion  ?  And  yet,  in  the  very  next 
note  after  he  had  delivered  this  opinion,  he  contradicts  himself  and 
affirms  the  direct  contrary  to  what  he  had  before  advanced.  It 
surely  must  be  needless  to  extract  any  more  of  this  writer's  mon- 
strous inconsistencies.     We  will  however  subjoin, 

1st.  An  instance  of  his  extreme  carelessness,  to  use  the  mildest 
term.  At  Gen.  iii.  £3.  he  translates  HDit^n  n«  nari  '  when  he  had 
transgressed  on  the  ground,'  instead  of  the  usual '  to  till  the  ground.' 

We 
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We  say  nothing  of  the  form  which  he  gives  the  clause,  '  when 
he  had/  and  con)e  to  his  meaning  of  the  word  nar.  '  This  word, 
with  this  construction,  means  to  transgress.  See  Deut.  xvii.  2, 
where  the  same  word,  both  consonants  and  vowels,  is  rendered* 
by  the  word  transgressing.'  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  word  at 
Deut.  xvii.  2.  is  nir,  not  nnr  :  thus  he  has  confounded  two  words 
totally  distinct,  and  in  his  sagacity  given  the  one  as  authority  for  the 
new  sense  of  the  other !  And  this  is  the  man  who,  by  his  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  original,  is  to  set  aside  the  established  ver- 
sion ! 

£dly.  A  proof  of  his  not  understanding  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  plainest  parts  of  speech  in  Hebrew.  At  Gen.  vi.  l6«: 
on  the  words  a»trrn  mvn  nann  nnfii,  rendered  in  the  received  ver- 
sion *  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof,*^ 
he  remarks  that  our  translators  have  rendered  a»tt^n  *  thereofw^ 
Now  it  so  happens  that  a»tt^n  is  the  verb  rendered  *  shalt  thou  set/ 
and  that  it  is  n  suffixed  to  nva  which  is  rendered  ^  thereof.'  Th«> 
case  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  person  were  to  find  the  Latin 
words  *  et  portam  arcae  in  latere  ejus  pones/ translated,  *  and  th^. 
door  of  the  ark  thou  shalt  set  in  the  side  thereof/  and  then,  be- 
cause/;o«e5  is  the  last  word  in  the  Latin,  and  *  thereof  in  the  Eng- 
lish, were  to  remark  (with  due  applause  of  his  own  sagacity)  that 
pones  is  translated  '  thereof ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  blundering,  his  intolerable  arrogance  is 
not  the  least  striking:  expressions  pf  this  kind  continually  occurs— 
*  Every  intelligent  reader  will  readily  allow  that,  notwithstanding 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  these  authorities,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, the  translations  I  have  given  are  perfectly  right,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Hebrew.'  (Reply,  p.  290 — Such  self-sufficiency,  resting  on 
such  grounds,  we  firmly  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  any  thing  respecting  Mr.  Belt 
lamy's  punctuation.*  We  content  ourselves  with  repeating  his 
words  '  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  punctuation.'  (Introd. 
p.  xi.)  and  subjoining  one  or  two  further  specimens  of  the  fruits  of. 
his  labours. 

*  Gen.  iii.  15.  Moreover  I  will  put,  enmity,  between  thee,  and  the. 
woman;  also  between  ihy  posterity,  and  her  posterity:  he  shall  bruise 
thy  head;  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 

*  Gen.  iv.  10.  Moreover  he  said,  something  thou  hast  done  :  the  voice, 
of  the  blood,  of  thy  brother;  crieth  before  me,  from  the  ground.* 

We  here  dismiss,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Bellamy,  his  New  transla- 

*  Mr.  Bellamy  complains  (Replj,  p.  39.)  that  we  misrepresented  his  punctuation 
in  our  last  number.  His  complaint  is  perfectly  unfounded :  our  printer  put  a  full 
period  at  the  end  of  each  (quotation  that  y/e  made,  which,  we  believe,  if  always  done 
in  tuch  cases. 

tion, 
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tiott,  and  his  *  Reply/  Whether  we  shall  return  to  them  again, 
and  how  soon,  will  depend  on  the  occasion  which  we  see  for  lay- 
ing before  the  public,  more  fully  even  than  we  have  yet  done,  proofs 
of  his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task  of  a  biblical  translator.  We 
pledge  ourselves,  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  thought  necessary, 
to  produce  ten,  or  twenty  times  as  many  instances  of  blunders  and 
mistranslation  equally  gross  and  glaring. 

Mr.  Bellamy  speaks,  we  observe,  (Reply,  p.  47.)  of '  testimonials 
of  decided  approbation'  received  from  many  of '  our  learned  clergy,' 
and  of  '  the  warm  approbation  of  the  public ;'  but  unfortunately  he 
forgets  to  mention  in  what  manner,  and  from  what  individuals  this 
approbation  has  been  received.  He  forgets  equally  to  mention, 
what  he  knows,  perhaps,  a  little  better,  how  much  decided  repro- 
bation of  his  work  has  been  expressed,  and  from  what  quarters.— 
As  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  he  may  depend  on  one  thing  ;  which 
IS,  that,  as  long  as  we  find  him,  or  any  one  else,  acting  on  a  system 
which  must  tend  to  degrade  the  Holy  Bible  in  public  estimation, 
so  long  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  use  our  utmost  exertions  to 
maintain  inviolate  its  sacred  truths. 


M' 


Art.  Xn. —  1.  Ablest  des  Mimoires  ou  Journal  du  Marquis  de 
Dangeau,  avec  des  riotes  Hisloriques  et  CntiqueSj  et  un  yJbrige 
de  PHistoire  de  la  Regence.  Par  Mad.  de  Genlis.     4  vols.  fcJvo. 
Paris.     1817. 
S.  Essai  sur  V Etablissement  Monarchique  de  Louis  XIV.  precede 
de  Nouveaux  Memoires  de  Dangeau,  avec  des  Notes  Auto- 
graphes  curieuses  et  anecdotiques  ajoutees  ct  ces  Memoires  par 
un  Courtisan  de  la  mime  Epoque.     Par  Edouard  Pierre  L6- 
montey.     Paris.     1818.     8vo.  pp.* 484. 
[EMOIRS  may,  we  think,  be  called  the  most  instructive  of 
the  amusing  and  tlie  most  amusing  of  the  instructive  depart- 
ments of  literature:  they  combine  individual  characters  and  feelings 
with  public  transactions — dignifying  the  levity  of  private  anecdotes, 
and  enlivening  the  gravity  of  historical  events. 

The  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  rich  in  memoirs;  it 
was  then  a  kind  of  fashion  to  keep  a  journal,  and  it  was,  we  think, 
a  happy  fashion  for  posterity — we  should  else  know  but  little  of 
what  passed  during  that  interesting  period.  We  have  not  received 
from  our  immediate  ancestors  much  of  this  species  of  information, 
and  we  apprehend  our  posterity  will  be  still  less  indebted  to  us. 
iThe  incentives  to  memoir-writing  are  greatly  diminished  by  tb^ 
nuniber  of  newspapers  which  have  of  late  inundated  Europe: 
the  regularity  with  which  they  relate  all  public  events,  and  the 
/  minute 
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minute  and  often  indelicate  accuracy  M^itk  iirhieh  thej  record  the 
lighter  topics  of  curiosity,  leave  too  little  unsaid  to  repay  the  dili- 
gence of  a  private  journalist;  and  the  curious,  instead  of  writing 
die  memoirs  of  tlieir  own  time,  now  content  themselves  with  jfiling 
and  preserving  the  Morning  Post.  It  is  true  that  these  diurnal 
records  are  always  hasty,  often  inaccurate ;  and  that  they  therefore 
supply  very  ill,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the  place  of  authentic  and  well- 
founded  memoirs ;  but  they  nevertheless  anticipate  so  much  of  what 
the  private  collector  of  anecdotes  would  have  to  relate,  that  he  is 
discouraged  from  the  task  altogether.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the 
publicity  which  state-papers  now  so  generally,  and  sometimes  so 
strangely,  receive,  tends — as  much  as  would  at  first  sight  appear—- 
to  supersede  the  assistance  of  authentic  memoirs ;  because  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  indispose  statesmen  from  placing  on  record  all 
the  real  grounds  of  their  proceedings : — they  are  obliged  to  consider 
not  so  much  what  is  forcible  in  expression,  cogent  in  argument,  or 
accurate  in  fact,  as  what  is  fit  to  be  published;  and  accordingly 
diplomatic  papers  have  been  growing,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  drier 
and  drier.  We  see  that  the  greatest  afitiirs  of  our  own  day  are 
transacted  in  personal  conferences ;  and  of  the  motives  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  recorded  expla- 
nation  will  survive :  (we  hold  for  nothing  the  unofficial  and  inten- 
tionally-meagre protocols  of  conferences.)  Nor  can  we  hope  that 
the  private  papers  of  ministers  of  state,  occupied  as  they  are  with 
public  duties,  will  furnish  many  instances  of  historical  memoirs ; 
and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  we  see  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  ^  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  age  of  ours' 
will  leave  behind  it  as  few  materials  for  political  history,  and  fewer 
for  the  history  of  manners  than  any  of  its  predecessors  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  which  have  led  us 
to  these  observations,  are  curious,  and  certainly  include  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information ;  ahho'ugh  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  them 
so  highly  in  this  point  of  view  as  either  of  the  editors.  Before 
we  begin  our  examination  of  them,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
some  account  of  their  author,  which  Madame  de  Geiilis  has  done 
too  scantily,  and  M.  L6montey  not  at  all. 

Pierre  de  Courcillon,  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  was  born  in  1 638,  and 
was  about  a  year  younger  than  Louis  XIV.;  his  family  was  protest- 
ant,  but  he  himself  early  in  life  became  a  Roman  Catholic :  he 
served,  as  all  French  gentlemen  theq  did,  in  the  army,  and  served  with 
distinction.  In  J  665  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  king's  own  rai- 
ment, which,  however,  he,  some  years  after,  resigned,  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  personal  service  of  his  master  :  he  was  employed  by  him  . 
in  several  negociations,  one  in  England  for  the  second  marriage  of  ' 
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James  Duke  of  York  with  Mary  of  Modena  ;  he  was  governor  of 
the  province  of  Touraine ;  first  ^  Menin  to  the  first  Dauphin ; 
Chevalier  d'Honneur  to  two  dauphiues  successively,  Counsellor  of 
State,  a  Knight  of  the  St.  Esprit,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Lazare. — *  He  bad,'  says  Fontenelle,  *  a  very  agreeable  coun- 
tenance, and  a  large  share  of  natural  talents,  even  to  the  writing 
very  agreeable  verses.' — He  succeeded  Scuderi  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  but  is  better  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
the  patron  of  Boileau,  who  addressed  to  him  the  celebrated  satire 
on  Nobility.  The  sour  and  inaccurate  St.  Simon  sneers  a  little  at 
Daugeau's  family ;  but,  if  its  honours  were  not  well  vouched  from 
other  sources,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  substantiate  them,  that  a 
writer  of  the  nice  taste  and  admirable  good  sense  of  Boileau  se- 
lected him  from  all  the  grandees  of  France,  for  the  apostrophe 
with  which  his  poem  opens — 

'  La  noblesse,  Dangeau,  n'est  pas  une  chim^re 
Quand,  sous  retroite  loi  d'une  vertu  severe, 
Un  homme  issu  d*un  sang  fecond  en  demi-dieux. 
Suit,  comme  toi,  la  trace  oil  marchoient  ses  aieux.' 
St.  Simon,  who  seems  to  have  loved  a  calumny  even  better  tbaa 
a  joke,  and  both  far  beyond  truth,  represents  Dangeau  as  ridicu- 
lously vain  and  self-important.     That  Dangeau  was  vain  and  con- 
sequential in  his  manner  we  can  easily  believe.     It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time.     The  example  of  the  king  infected  and  inflated  ail 
his  courtiers,  and  M.  de  Montausierand  one  or  two  other  origin^ 
are  quoted  with  wonder  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  eieft)pt 
from  tliis  general  bombast — exceptions  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  court,  and  to  render  venial  the  airs  of  Dan- 
geau. 

Dangeau's  chief  vanity,  however,  was  of  an  inoffensive  and  ami- 
able kind ;  he  was  vain  oif  his  wife  and  her  family. — She  was  of  the 
family  of  Lowenstein,*  and  was,  by  one  of  those  German  alliances 
called  a  left-handed  marriage,  nearly  allied  to  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
to  which  the  Daup/ntie  belonged,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  affinity, 
Mademoiselle  de  Lowenstein  signed  herself,  as  Madame  de  84- 
vigne  informs  us,  Sophie  de  Baviere.  The  dignity,  however,  of  the 
Dauphine  was  mortally  wounded  by  such  pretension.  Mademoir 
^lle  de  Lowenstein  was  obliged  to  retract  her  claim  and  cancel  her 
unlucky  signature  ;i-  and  on  no  other  condition  could  Louis  XIVv 

*  The  French  always  blunder  in  foreign  names  ;  Dangeau  calls  his  M-ife  before  their 
marriage,  Levcstein.     St.  Simon's  orthographj'  is  more  correct. 

f  Madame  de  Caylus,  a  great  friend  of  Dangeau\  says,  that  the  Daupkine  wtti  coir- 
vinced  of  her  error,  and  that  the  signature  was  not  altered  ;  a  mistake,  probably  wilful, 
which  the  Genevese  editor  corrects  by  explaining  the  mezzotermine  by  which  the  king 
appeased  the  contending  parties,  namely,  that  the  signature  '  Sophie  de  Baviere  Lowen- 
Hein*  was  chajiged  into  'Sophie  Lowenttein  de  Baviere*! 

*      .  re- 
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re-establish  peace  in  his  court,  which  he.  goodnaturedly  had  ixh 
terfered  to  effect. 

Madame  de  Dangeau,  hpwever,  was  worthy  pf  any  rank ;  and  her 
graces  and  virtues  are  remembered  when  so  many  of  her  cousins  ^f 
Bavaria  are  forgotten.  Trivial  as  the  event  may  be  which  give3 
rise  to  such  reflexions^  we  ruminate  with  awe  on  the  instability  of 
human  affairs  and  the  vanity  of  human  pride,  when  we  see  onf| 
princess  of  Bavaria  so  haughtily  abjuring;  all  relationship  with  So« 
phie  de  Lowenstein,  and  anpther  degraded  into,  the  step-daughter 
of  Mary  Joseph  Rose  Beauharnois,  alias  Josephine  Buonaparte. 

*  Sophie  de  Lowenstein,' — says  St.  Simon,  (whose  bile  evaporates  in 
describing  her,) — *  was  beagUfulas  the  day,  formed  like  a  nymph,,  with 
all  the  graces  of  the  mind  and  body.  Her  mind  was  not  indeed  of 
a  superior  order,  but  it  was  the  perfection  of  good  sense;  and  her  moral 
character  was  above  all  imputation.  Her  birth,  her  virtues,  her  beauty, 
her  marriage,  (more  to  the  king's  taste  than  her  own,  but  in  which  she 
conducted  hcjrself  like  an  angel) ;  the  rank  of  her  uncle*  and  the  station 
•  of  her  husband — all  conduced  to  select  her  for  the  favourite  of  the  court, 
and  the  selection  was  approved  by  every  one.' — St.  Simon,  vol.  ix.  p.  19; 
Madame  de  S6vign6,  too,  in  relating  (which  she  does,  as  she  her- 
self gaily  confesses,  rather  maliciously)  the  affront  of  the  Dauphine's 
refusal  to  recognize  Madame  de  Dangeau,  exclaims,  *  Dangeau 
jouit  k  longs  traits  du  plaisir  d'avoir  6pous6  la  plus  belle,  la  plus 
jolie,  la  plus  jeune,  la  plus  delicate,  la  plus  nymphe  de  la  cour.'— 
Let.  du  3  J.V.  1687.  And  Madame  de  Caylus,  in  her  Souvenirs, 
expatiates  with  affection  on  the  ^*haute  naissance,  figure  charmaute 
et  vertu  si  rare  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lowenstein,'  to  which  she 
adds,  that  her  '  taille  de  nymphe'  was  very  niiuch  set  off  by  a  flame- 
coloured  ribbon  which  she  wore  (as  men  wear  the  ribbons  of 
orders)  because  she  was  a  canonesse  of  some  German  chapter. 

But  however  Dangeau  may  have  been  mortified  at  not  being 
acknowledged  by  the  electoral  house ;  however  proud  he  may 
have  been  of  his  wife,  and  however  he  may  have  aped  (as  St.  Si- 
mon delights  to  tell  us)  his  royal  master  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
order  of  St.  Lazare,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  modest  pf  all 
writers  of  Memoires. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  work,  not  a  trace  of 
personal  vanity  or  self-sufiiciency  is  to  be  found ;  his  own  name  19 
rarely  mentioned,  Madame  de  Dangeau's  scarcely  more  frequently  ; 
neither,  except  when  the  fact  absolutely  requires  it,  and  then  in  the 
slightest,  and  most  unobtrusive  manner.  Considering  their  stations, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  which  they  might  not  have  figured  with 
splendour  and  propriety ;  and  the  greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  with 

*  Cardinal  de  Furstenberg. 
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DiEingcau,  is  the  tonte  bf  indidPerence  in  which  he  iilwayb  meritioiu 
himself  and  liis  amiable  wife ;  it  serves  however  to  excuse  his  cold^ 
ptAs  oh  other  octasioiis^  when  we  should  have  been  indignant  at  his 
trpparent  want  of  feeling. 

St.  Simota  finally  accuses  him  of  *  fadeur^  or  insipidity  : — from 
the  caustic  pen  of  St.  Simon  this  is  praise — for,  as  he  admits  that 
Datageau  possess^^d  ^  good  sen^,  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  faculty 
of  writing  verses,  aiid  a  kiiid  of  wit/  we  may  be  siitisfied  that  the 
Quality  which  St.  Simon  considered  as  limpidity  was  really  good 
nature — a  quality  which  his  acrid  spirit  must  have  despised.  As 
the  diree  foregoing  topics  were  the  only  ones  of  blame  which  the 

fiy  malice  of  Madame  de  S6vign6  and  the  gloomy  severity  of  St 
imon  could  find,  we  may  safely  believe  the  rest  of  their  character 
df  Dangeau, — confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  his  con* 
temporaries — that  to  his  good  sense  he  added  gbod  conduct  and 
pure  morals,  agreeableness  in  society,  accurate  probity  and  nice 
honour :  and  the  internal  evidence  of  his  journal  gives  us  (as  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  justly  remarks)  the  most  entire  confidence  in  his 
veracity  and  in  the  accuracy  of  every  event  he  relates,  and  almost 
of  every  word  he  writes. 

The  greatest  defect  in  his  character  was  what  his  contemporaries 
considered  as  one  of  his  greatest  merits — ^he  played  extremely  deep, 
extremely  well,  and  with  great  success : — a  success,  owing  altoge- 
ther, as  we  are  told,  *  to  his  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation, 
U^hich  enabled  him,'  says  Grouvelle,  *  to  form  the  most  scientific 
combinations  without  appearing  to  think  about  it ;'  and  Fontenelle^ 
in  the  eloge  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  Academy,  celebrates  this 
power  of  his  mind,  and  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  it. 

^  He  asked  some  favour  of  the  king,  which  Louis  promised,  on  condi- 
tion that,  during  the  game  which  they  were  about  to  play,  Dangeau 
should  compose  one  hundred  verses — exactly  one  hundred,  not  one 
more  or  less.  After  the  game,  at  which  he  appeared  as  little  occupied 
as  u^ual,  he  repeated  the  hundred  verses ;  he  had  made  theiii,  counted 
them  and  arranged  them  in  his  memory,  and  these  three  efforts  of  the 
mind  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  hurry  of  play.' 

Madame  de  Genlis  very  shrewdly  suggests  that,  as  the  kit)g.had 
liot  bargained  that  the  verses  should  be  good,  Dangeau,  instead  of 
these  three  mental  operations,  contented  himself  with  extemporising 
the  hundred  verses  after  the  game  was  over ;  which  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  a  professed  versifier :  but  if — as  St.  Simon  telb 
the  story,  and  as  seems  to  agree  with  the  fashion  of  the  times 
— it  was  a  set  of  *  bouts-rimes  des  plus  sauvages,'  which  Louis 
gave  to  be  filled  up,  it  would  add  to  the  difficulties  already  stated, 
and  suppose  a  prodigious  readiness  in  the  poet. 

Dangeau 
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Dangeau  was  so  reaiarkaUe  for  liis  skill  it  pkij^  that  Madhme 
de  S6vign£  relates,  that  one  of  her  amusements  when  she  went  Id 
court  was  to  admire  Dangeaii  at  the  card  table*  Our  readefs  w$ft 
tiot  be  dorry  to  see  the  passage,  ^hicfa  is  chiiracteristic,  not  only  itf 
Dangeau,  but  of  the  French  court  at  that  period.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  her  letter  of  the  29th  July,  l6t6,  giving  her  daughter  an  account 
of  A  DAY  AT  VfiRSAiLLEs.-^We  lament  t^iat  our  translation  will 
afford  our  English  readers  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
charms  of  the  style  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  who  is  as  unrival- 
led in  her  own  department  of  literature  as  Sbakspeare  and  Moli&fe 
are  in  theirs. 

'29th  My,  1676. 

*  I  went  on  Saturday  with  Villars  to  Versailles.  I  need  not  leli  yoU  ©f 
the  Queen's  toilette,  the  rtiass,  the  dinner — you  know  it  all ;  but  at 
three  o'clock  the  king  rose  from  table,  and  he,  the  Queen,  Monsieur, 
Madame,  Mademoiselle,  all  the  .princes  and  princesses,  Madamt^  4«fe 
Montespan,  all  her  suite,  all  the  courtiers,  all  the  ladies — in  short,  What 
we  call  the  Court  of  France— were  assembled  in  that  beautiful  apart- 
ment which  you  know.  It  is  divinely  furnished — every  thing  is  magnifi- 
cent— one  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  too  hot — we  walk  about  here 
and  there,  and  are  not  incommoded  any  where : — at  last  a  table  of  re- 
Versi*  gives  a  form  to  the  croxvd,  and  a  place  to  every  one.  The  Mng 
is  next  to  Madame  de  Montespariy  who  deals  :  the  Dufc6  of  Orleans,  th^ 
Queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise;  Dangeau  ahd  Co.;  Lang^eand  Co.; 
— a  thousand  louis  are  poured  out  on  the  cloth— there  are  no  othet  • 
counters.  I  saw  Dangeau  play ! — what  fools  we  all  are  compared  to 
him — he  minds  nothing  but  his  business,  ahd  wiiis  when  every  one  el^ 
loses: — he  neglects  nothing — takes  advantage  of  every  thing — is  never 
absent — in  a  word,  his  skill  defies  fortune,  and  accordingly  200,000 
francs  in  ten  days,  100,000  crowns  in  a  fortnight,  all  go  to  his  receipt- 
book. 

'  He  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  I  was  a  partner  in  his  play,  by  which 
I  got  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable  place.  I  saluted  the  king  in  thb 
Way  you  taught  me,  which  he  returned  as  if  1  had  been  ybungand  hand^ 
some — I  received  a  thousand  compliments — you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  word  from  every  body  !  This  agreeable  confusion  without  confusion 
lasts  from  three  o'clock  till  six.  If  a  courier  arrives,  the  king  retires  for 
a  moment  to  read  his  letters,  and  returns  immediately.  There  is  always 
some  music  goin^  on,  which  has  a  very  good  effect ;  the  king  listens  te 
the  music,  and  chats  with  the  ladies  about  him.  At  last,  at  six  o'clock, 
they  stop  playing — they  have  no  trouble  in  settling  their  reckonings- 
there  are  no  counters — the  lowest  pools  are  ^ve^  six,  se^cn  hundred 
LoUis— the  great  ones  a  thousand,  or  twelve  hundred — they  put  in  fiv6 
each  at  first — that  makes  one  hnndred,  and  the  dealer  puts  in  ten  more 

*  A  kind  of  game  long  since  oat  of  fashion,  akid  now  almost  forgotten ;  it  seems  to  have 
jMen  a  conpouad  of  Loo  and  Cominerce — ^the  Quinola  or  Fam  was  the  knave  of  hearts. 
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— then*  they  give  four  Louis  each  to  whoever  has  Quinola — some  pa», 
others  play,  but  when  you  play  without  winning  the  pool,  you  must  pilt 
.in  sixteen  to  teach  you  how  to  play  rashly  :  they  talk  all  together,  and 
for  ever,  and  of  e^ry  thing. — "  How  many  hearts  ?" — "  Two  T — "  I 
liavfe  three  !" — "  I  have  one !" — "  I  have  four  !" — *'  He  has  only  three !" 
•^and  Dangeau — delighted  with  all  this  prattle — turns  up  the  trumpy 
inakes  his  calculations,  sees  whom  he  has  against  him — in  short — in  short, 
I.was  glad  to  see  such  an  excess  of  skill.  He  it  is,  who  really  knows 
"  le  dessous  des  cartes." 

"At  ten  o'clock  they  get  into  their  carriages ;  the  King^  Madame  dt 
Montespan,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  deThianges,  and  the  good 
Heudicourt  on  the  dickey,  that  is,  as  if  one  were  in  the  upper  gallery. 
You  know  how  these  calashes  are  made.  The  Queen  was  in  another 
with  the  princesses;  and  then  every  body  else,  grouped  as  they  likfed. 
Then  they  go.  on  the  water  in  gondolas,  with  music — they  return  at  teb 
— the  play  is  ready-^it  is  over  :  twelve  strikes — supper  is  brought  in, 
knd  so  passes  Saturday." 

This  lively  picture  of  such  frightful  gambling,  of  the  adulterous 
triumph  of  Madame  de  Montespaii,  and  of  the  humiliating  paftto 
which  the  Queen  was  condemned,  will  induce  our  readers  to  concur 
yvith  Madame  de  S6vign6,  who,  amused  as  she  had  beien  by  the 
scene  she  has  described,  calls  it  nevertheless^  with  her  usual  pure 
taste  and  good  judgment,  *  riniqua  corte.' 

The  Marquis  of  Dangeau  began  his  Journal  in  the  year  1684, 
and  continued  with  extraordinary  perseverance  to  record  from 
day  to  day  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  his  notice  down  to  1720: 
there  seem  to  have  been  but  two  intervals,  one  in  1709j  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  his  only  son,  wounded  at  Malplaquet ;  the 
other  in  17 12,  on  the  death  of  the  younger  Dauphin e-^-aji  amiable 
young  princess,  whose  fate  cast  a  gloom  over  France,  not  unlike 

.  *  That  which  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd.' 
His  notes  are  extremely  succinct,  not  to  say  dry,  and  relate  to 
all  subjects,  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  most  important,  and 
preferably  perhaps  to  the  former.  Our  readers  will  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  original  manuscript,  when  we  inform  him  that  Mad. 
de  Geiilis'  abridgment  contains  fifteen  hundred  octavo  pages,  and 
that  M.  L6montey  has  added  above  three  hundred  pages  more. 
Such  an  immense  mass  has  for  a  century  past  deterred  every  printer 
from  undertaking  its  publication ;  and  though  it  was  known  to  exist, 
and  though  the  curious  throughout  Europe  were  anxious  about  it, 
it  would  never  probably  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  inclination 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  towards  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
induced  her  to  wind  through  this  labyrinth,  and  to  select  for  publi- 
cation such  articles  as  appeared  to  her  the  most  interesting. 

Those  who  read  merely  for  amusement  will  consider,  we  fear, 
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this  eternal  chronicle  of  small  facts  and  proper  names  as  insuffer- 
ably tedious :  but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  personages  to  whom  it  re- 
lates^ will  be  pleased  at  meeting  so  many  of  their  old  friends,  and 
amused  with  the  transactions,  great  and  small,  which  Dangeau  re- 
cords of  them  ;  while  those  who  look  still  deeper  into  the  work  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  chronological  and  some  historical  information, 
with  many  important  views  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age, 
of  the  character  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  and  of  the  secret 
springs  and  personal  motives  of  many  considerable  events. 

But  this  collection  is,  above  all,  rich  in  matters  of  court  etiquette. 
It  is  indeed  a  text-book  of  this  kind  of  learning ;  and  if  the  present 
king  of  France  were  not  so  much  of  a  pkilosophe,  and  so  willing  to 
forget  all  the  forms  and  feelings  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  felicitate  him  on  the  recovery  of  a  work  as  important 
to  the  re-establishment  of  courtly  regulations,  as  the  finding  the 
Justinian  Pandects  was  to  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law.  We 
suspect  that  it  was  in  the  search  of  matter  for  her  Didionnaire 
des  Euqu€ltes  that  Madame  de  Genlis  became  acquainted  with 
Dangeau ;  she  has  in  that  work  large  obligations  to  him,  which 
she  has  now  repaid  by  generously  bringing  him  forward  in  his  own 
character. 

Dangeau's  punctilious  anxiety  about  etiquette  was  so  great  as  not 
to  confine  itself  to  Versailles ;  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  court,  where  the  easy  negligence  of  Charles 
the  Second  and  the  unbending  ceremony  of  James  alike  called 
fortli  his  animadversions. 

*  We  learn  that  the  King  of  England  (James  II.)  received  the  Ma- 
rechal  de  Lorges  (the  French  ambassador)  covered  and  sitting ;  the  late 
king,  his  brother,  was  not  used  so  to  receive  the  ministers  of  France,  or 
even  of  other  kings ;  this  exception  has  surprized  us  by  its  novelty, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  right.  The  late  king  was  so  little 
inclined  to  any  kind  of  ceremony  that  when  M.  de  Vaudemont  went  to 
the  English  court,  and  wanted  to  stipulate  that  (being  a  grandee  of  Spain) 
he  should  cover  himself  at  his  audience,  Charles  replfed  to  those  who 
spoke  to  him  about  it — "  Let  him  cover  himself  if  he  will,  provided  he 
does  not  force  me  to  do  so  too."  The  present  king  has  also  regulated 
that  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  should  hereafter  only  speak  to 
him  at  formal  audiences;  this  is  also  a  great  change,  for  the  king,  bis 
brother,  gave  audience  at  all  houi-s  and  every  where,  and  most  frequently 
at  his  mistresses,  and  without  any  preparation. — March  20tkf  \6S5.' 

James  was  right  in  this  point  of  etiquette,  and  he  imitated  the 
example  set  him  (as  we  sec  in  Bassompierre's  account  of  his  own 
embassy)  by  his  father ;  it  was  also  the  custom  of  the  court  of 
France :  and  Dangeau's  surprize  therefore  only  shows  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  which  that  court  was  inclined  to  advance  of  being 
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treated  with  more  respect  than  it  paid.  Charles's  answer  to  the 
Prince  de  Vaud6mont  reminds  us  of  his  pleasant  rebuke  to  Penn 
the  Quaker,  who  not  only  persisted  in  wearing  his  own  hat  in  the 
sovereign's  presence,  but  condescendingly  invited  the  king  to  put 
on  his :  'No,  Friend  Penn/  said  the  good-humoured  monarch,  *  k 
is  the  custom  that  only  one  person  should  be  covered  here/ 

When  James,  expelled  at  the  Revolution,  arrives  in  Prance, 
Dangeau's  chief  concern  in  the  affair  is  the  several  questions  of 
precedency  and  etiquette  to  which  the  presence  of  the  tvoo  kingf 
and  the  generosity  of  Louis  give  occasion.  It  is  strange,  andshewtf 
the  costive  style  in  which  Dangeau  writes,  that  this  generosity — one 
of  the  noblest  traits  of  Louis's  history — does  not  draw  a  single  word 
of  admiration  or  applause  from  the  phlegmatic  chronicler :  he  even 
relates — without  any  remark,  and  as  coldly  as  he  does  the  morning 
or  evening  compliments — the  fine  expression  with  which  Louis 
took  leave  of  James^  when  setting  out  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
his  kingdom.  '  The  best  wish  I  can  make  for  you.  Sir,  is  that  I 
may  never  see  you  again ;  if  however  fortune  should  oblige  you  td 
return,  you  will  still  find  me  what  you  have  already  fouml  me.— ^ 
S5th  Feb.  1689-' 

We  have  heard  that  when  the  Prince  Regent  was  taking  leave 
of  the  present  French  king,  at  Dover,  His  Royal  Highness  ad* 
dressed  him  in  these  words  of  Louis  XIV. — a  well-timed  compli- 
ment, which,  besides  its  obvious  import,  had  the  merit  of  reminding 
his  Majesty  of  the  generosity  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  of  a  king  of 
France  s  having  paid,  to  an  unfortunate  sovereign,  the  same  atten- 
tions which,  under  happier  auspices,  he  hitnself  now  received. 

Of  two  of  Charles  II.'s  sons,  Dangeau  gives  us  anecdotes,  of 
ivhich  we,  at  least,  were  before  ignorant. 

^  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  Misi 
Gouin  (Gwynn),  an  actress,  was  presented  to  the  king ;  the  Queen 
Dowager  gave  him  a  pension  of  2,000  pieces,  without  which  he  could 
not  subsist' — Nouv.  Mem.  May  ^th,  lo81. 

It  was  but  the  year  before  that  he  was  created  a  Duke,  and  ap- 
pointed to  some  very  lucrative  offices.  James  (less  generous  thaa 
the  Queen  Dowager,  to  whom  the  veiy  existence  of  the  yoiiiu[ 
duke  was  an  insult)  had,  it  would  seem,  resumed  all  these  grants. 
We  are  now  the  less  surprized  at  reading  that  the  Duke  of  St 
Albans  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  his  r^ 
ment,  with  his  lieutenant-colonel  at  its  head,  was  one  of  the  first 
diat  went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

'  The  king  was  pleased  to  assist  at  the  abjuration  of  the  Duke  of 
'Richmond. 

'  Note.  Thii  conversion  (to  popery)  did  not  last  long.    The  Dukere- 
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turned  to  En^nd  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  reconciled  himself 
with  the  Church  of  England,'  kc.—Nou'&.M^m.  Oct.  25th,  l6S5. 

*  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  whom  the  king  gave  a  pension  of 
12,000  livres  six  months  ago,  has  requested  the  king  to  convey  it,  with 
some  addition,  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  king  consented, 
and  granted  8,000  in  addition,  so  that  he  has  now  S0,000  livres/ — Nouxf, 
Mim.  Dec.  iSth^  1«90. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was,  at  thb  time^  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  does  but  little  credit  to  James  that  he  drove  into  want, 
exile,  and  the  temptations  incident  to  both,  the  children  of  so  in- 
dulgent a  brother  as  Charles :  it  ill  accords  also  with  the  promises 
of  protection  and  friendship,  which,  the  day  after  Charles's  death, 
he  voluntarily  proffered  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
children ;  as  we  see  in  BariUon's  letters,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr« 
Fox's  History. — In  the  same  place  will  be  found  an  important  ex* 
planation  of  the  following  passage — 

*  The  courier  of  Bar^lon  (the  French  ambassador)  said  that  the  king 
(Charles)  had  died  a  Catholic,  and  had  confessed  and  received  the  Com- 
munion from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  a  battle  he 
had  lost  against  Cromwell.  But  BariUon  does  not  mention  it,  and  would  not 
have  forgotten  it ;  and  token  we  told  the  King  in  the  evening  what  the  cou- 
rier had  saidy  he  answered,  thai  all  ke  knew  on  that  subject  was,  that  t/te 
English  bishops  had  pressed  the  King  to  receive  the  Sacranent,  that  he  had 
refused  them,  and  that  they  did  not  dare  pressing  farther  y  for  fear  he  should 
make  a  more  open  declaration,* — ISth  Feb.  1685/ 

Barillon,  as  appears  in  his  original  dispatch,  published  by  Mr« 
Fox,  did  not  forget  it. — ^fle  relates  the  fact  in  the  most  curious 
detail,  and  substantially  as  Bishop  Burnet  does:  Barillon  might 
well  say  that  *  he  supposed  the  secret  would  not  be  long  kept,'  when 
it  appears  that  his  own  courier  was  so  well  informed.  Louis,  how- 
ever, in  his  reply,  promises  not  to  divulge  his  ambassador's  account 
of  the  transaction ;  and  it  appears  from  this  passage  in  Dangeau, 
that  he  kept  his  word. — But  James  was  eager  to  promulgate  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  brother's  salvation,  and  took  anxious  pains  to 
have  his  apostasy  published :  his  eagerness  however  on  this  point 
(which  defeated  die  caution  of  Barillon  and  Louis)  excites  some 
doubts  in  our  mind,  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the 
bigotry  of  James  may  have  exaggerated  into  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Charles's  indifference  to  the  Church  of  £ng^ 
land. 

The  sincerity  of  the  conversion  of  James  himself  has  never  been 
doubted,  but  Dangeau  gives  us  a  minute  and  pitiable  instance  of 

*  The  words  in  italic  are  omitted  by  Madame  de  Genlis — we  shall  observe  upon  this 
by  and  bye. 

H  H  2  it. 
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it.    Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  after  his  esctipe  from  Lon- 
don— 

*  The  king  of  England  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Great  Carmeh'tes 
to  see  Mother  Agnes;  he  wished  particularly  to  see  Mother  Agnes,  be- 
cause she  was  the  first  person  who  spoke  to  him  of  changing  his  religion. 
He  practises  his  devotions  at  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits  I — Jan.  IJtkf 
1689/ 

At  such  a  moment,  to  thank  the  poor  nun,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  the  steps  for  which  he  was  then  suffering,  is  surely  the  most 
extraordinary  proof  of  humility  and  sincerity. 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  following  attention  from  King  Wit 
liam  to  James,  and  are  pleased  to  know  it. 

*  The  Prince  of  Orange  has  sent  the  king  of  England  his  carriages, 
his  horses,  all  his  sporting  equipages,  and  his  plate. — Feb.  gtky  16S9J 

The  terror  which  William  had  struck  into  France  is  well  pic- 
tured by  a  trifling  incident. 

'  Bonfires  were  made  all  through  Paris  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which,  however,  the  king  did  not  approve.  But 
the  magistrates  could  not  restrain  the  people. 

^  Note.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  bonfires :  tables  were  spread 
in  the  streets,  and  the  passengers  were  invited  to  drink,  which  it  was  not 
safe  to  refuse  to  do.  People  in  their  carriages,  and  even  the  first  no- 
bility, submitted,  like  the  rest,  to  this  folly,  which  became  a  fancy, 
with  which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  piqued,  was  still  more  flat- 
tered :  the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  it.* — Nouv» 
Mhn.  Aug,  2d,  1690. 

The  following*  passage  on  the  subject  of  royal  mouming  h 
worth  observing.  *  The  kings  of  France  mourn  in  violet — the  king 
of  England  also  mourns  in  violet,  because  he  still  claims  to  be 
king  of  France.  It  startles  us  thus  to  see  two  kings  of  France/ 
We  confess  we  are  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  induced  James  to 
assert  (in  such  circumstances)  this  etiquette,  and  no  less  so  with  the 
magnanimity  with  which  Louis  conceded  to  his  unhappy  guest, 
what,  Dangeau  says,  on  another  but  similar  occasion,  *  il  aurait  eu 
de  la  peine  k  passer  ^  un  souverain  heureux.' 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  if  the  history  of  this  etiquette  be  cor- 
rect, (as  we  believe  it  to  be,)  those  persons  who,  on  a  late  melancholy 
occasion,  stated  that  our  sovereign  ought  to  mourn  in  violet,  or 
purple,  are  in  an  error.  When  the  title  and  arms  of  France  were 
relinquished  in  1801,  the  reason  for  the  coloured  mourning  also 
ceased,  and  the  king  of  England  should  thenceforward  mourn,  like 

*  We  have  mislaid  our  reference,  and  there  are  so  many  details  on  the  sabject  of 
oourt  mournings  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  particular  passage  again;  but 
•ar  quotation  contains  the  substance  of  it. 
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an  Englishman^  in  black :  besides,  it  appears,  from  another  pas- 
sage in  Dang^u,  25th  Dec.  1686,  that  even  the  kings  of  France 
wore  black  for  the  loss  of  persons  of  their  own  family,  and  that 
violet  was  only  a  mere  court  or  ceremonious  mourning. 

Our  readers  will  forgive  us  for  extracting  the  account  of  the  end 
of  James's  life,  and  of  the  generous  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Louis 
in  acknowledging  his  son. 

'  The  king  went  at  two  o'clock  to  St.  Germain's,  to  see  the  King  of 
England,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  before  his  death. 

*  He  found  the  King  of  England  better,  but  it  is  thought  he  cannot  go 
on  much  longer.  He  (James)  spoke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son, 
with  equal  piety  and  firmness,  telling  him  that  "  however  splendid  a 
crown  appeared,  the  time  is  sure  to  come  when  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference ;  that  nothing  is  worth  loving  but  Qod,  or  desiring  except 
eternity;  he  exhorted  him  never  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  mother,  and 
his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  the  King  of  France,  from  whom  he  had 
received  so  many  favours." 

*  He  wishes  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain's,  without 
any  ceremony,  and  like  one  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.* — Monday^ 
Sept.  5th,  1701. 

*•  The  king  of  England  yesterday  requested  the  king  to  consent  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain,  without  any 
monument,  and  with  only  these  words  for  his  epitaph, 

**  Here  lies  James  the  Second,  King  of  England." 

Nowo.  Mem,  Sept.  6th,  1701.' 

*  The  king  went  again  to  St.  Germain's  at  two  o'clock — he  im- 
mediately saw  the  King  of  England,  who,  when  they  told  him  the 
king  was  there,  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  closed  them  imme- 
diately again.  The  king  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  see  him  to  tran- 
quillize his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he 
would  acknowledge  him  King  of  England  and  Scotland. 

'  The  king  then  went  to  the  Queen  of  England,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  promise,  and  proposed  to  call  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  secret  so  important  to  him.  He  was  called  in,  and  the 
king  spoke  to  him  with  a  kindness  that  seemed  to  go  to  his  heart. 
When  the  prince  came  out  of  the  queen's  room,  Lord  Perth,  his  go- 
vernor, asked  him  why  he  had  been  sent  for.  He  answered  that  it  was 
a  secret  which  he  was  bound  to  keep.  He  then  sat  down  to  a  table 
and  began  to  write; — Lord  Perth  again  inquired  what  he  was  writing. 
I  am  writing,  he  replied,  all  that  the  King  of  France  said  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  read  it  every  day,  and  never  during  my  whole  life  for- 
get it. 

'  When  the  king  declared  to  the  King  of  England  that  he  would  ac- 
knowledge the  Prince  of  Wales  King,  all  the  English  who  were  in  the  . 
apartment  fell  on  their  knees,  and  cried  God  save  the  King!  The 
Queen  (of  England)  is  so  touched  with  this  great  action,  that  she  can 
speak  of  nothing  but  her  gratitude — but  her  sorrow  for  the  situation  of 
the  king  her  husband  embitters  all  her  joy. 

H  H  3  'At 
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'  At  his  return  from  St.  Germain's,  the  King  declared  what  he  had> 
Just  done  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Pope's  nuncio  remains  at  Sl 
Germain's,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  King  dies,  he  will  recognize  the 
Prince  as  kmg.— Tuesday,  \3th  September,  17OI, 

*  The  poor  King  of  England  sent  early  this  morning  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  said  to  him,  ^'  Come  near  me,  my  child,  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  the  King  of  France  has  made  you  king ;  never  forget  the 
obligations  which  you  and  we  owe  to  him,  and  remember  that  God 
and  religion  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  temporal  advantages  :''  he  then 
fell  back  into  an  insensibility,  from  which  no  remedy  could  recover 
him  ;  whenever  he  has  an  interval,  he  talks  with  a  degree  of  piety  and 
reason  which  edify  all  who  hear  him  ;  indeed^it  seems  that  he  speaks  wiih 
more  sense  than  bdfore  his  illness, — Wednesday ,  15th  Sept,  1701 . 

*  The  King  of  England  is  still  worse  than  he  was  yesterday,  and  it 
is  not  thought  that  he  can  out-live  the  day.  The  king  (of  France)  sent 
Pegranges,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  to  prevent  any  cerembny ;  the 
))ody  will  be  deposited  at  the  English  Benedictine  Convent,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  dead,  the  queen  will  go  to  Chaillot. — Thursday,  i 5th  Sept.  17OL 

*  The  King  of  England  died  at  St,  Germain's  at  three  o'clock ;  he 
has  always  desired,  from  a  sentiment  of  piety,  to  die  of  a  Friday.— 
Friday,  i6th  September,  1701. 

*  The  king,  on  going  abroad,  went  to  St.  Germain's  to  visit  the  new 
King  of  England,  James  the  Third ;  he  did  not  stay  long  with  him,  and 
then  went  to  visit  the  Queen  his  mother. 

*  All  the  foreign  ministers  came  as  usual  to  the  king's  levee,  except 
the  English  ambassador,  who  affects  to  be  angry  at  the  king's  recognition 
of  King  James  the  Third.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  that  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  there  are  even  examples  of  two  kings  of  the 
same  country  recognized  at  the  same  time;  King  Casimir,whom  we  have 
seen  die  in  Paris,  was,  before  he  was  King  of  Poland,  recognizad  m 
King  of  Sweden,  though  there  was  another  king  on  the  throne,  iMl 
whom  even,  we  were  in  alliance. — Thursday,  20th  September ^  170I. 

'  King  William  was  at  dinner  at  Loo  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
James, and  that  the  king  had  recognized  the  Prince  of  Wales:  he  pulled 
down  his  hat  in  anger,  and  did  not  open  his  mouth.  They  add,  that  it 
is  thought  he  will  immediately  recall  his  ambassador. — Thursday,  29th 
October,  1701.' 

The  two  following  extracts  are  worth  quotings  the  first  as  a 
pleasant  instance  of  credulity  and  ignorance — the  second  as  a  me- 
lancholy and  almost  Theban  example  of  fratricide. 

'  A  ship  is  arnved  at  La  Rochelle  from  Canada  with  accounts  that 
our  colonies  are  in  want  of  speedy  succours.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec 
has  sent  missionaries  into  parts  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  as 
imaginary.  He  reports  that  he  has  discovered  a  people,  whose  hair, 
both  of  the  head  and  body,  is  like  the  plumage  of  parrots ;  and  another 
of  which  all  the  men  are  hump-backed  and  the  women  all  lame.— 
Sept.  17th,  1690. 

'  There  has  been,  within  these  few  days,  a  shocking  duel  at  St.  Ger- 

main'iw 
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Gain's.  Two  Englishmen,  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  quarrelled, 
fought,  and  severely  wounded  each  other: — after  the  duel,  they  were 
reconciled,  mutually  asked  forgiveness,  sent  for  a  priest  and  abjured  the 
protestant  religion  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up ; — the  eldest, 
who  is  but  nineteen  years  old,  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds,  the  younger 
is  still  very  ill  of  his,  and  only  waits  his  recovery  to  throw  himself  into 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe.— MarcA  2Sth,  I691/ 

These  brothers  were  Thomas  and  Edward  Cecil,  sons  of , 

third  Earl  of  Salisbury :  the  unhappy  survivor  did  not,  it  would 
^eem,  retire  to  La  Trappe^as  he  was  himself  murdered  shortly  after 
ki  Rome. 

Our  readers  will  easily  judge,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given^ 
that  these  Memoirs  contain  the  most  ample  illustration  of  the 
personal  character  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  is  indeed  to  this  circum- 
stance that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  first  of  these  works^  and 
altogether  indebted  for  the  second.  Madame  de  Genlis  thinks  that 
this  minute  history  of  the  life  of  the  monarch  does  him  honour, 
she  has  accordingly  published  it  with  eulogistic  commentaries  and 
notes ;  and  we  own  that  we  meet,  with  pleasure,  a  great  number 
of  anecdotes  like  the  following,  which  are  creditable  to  the  justico 
and  good  nature  of  Louis,  to  whose  character,  in  these  points,  it 
aeems  that  justice  is  not  generally  done. 

'  After  the  council  the  king  called  the  good  old  Montchevreuil  into 
his  closet,  and  said  every  thing  that  was  kind  and  the  most  proper  to 
alleviate  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
**  Don't  look  upon  me  as  your  master  or  your  benefactor,  but  as  your 
best  friend,  and  in  that  character  consult  me  upon  all  that  can  interest 
you  or  your  family." — 31*^  Oct,  I699. 

*  The  king  transacted  business  with  M.  de  Pontchartrain  this  evening 
as  usual,  and  he  made  a  promotion  in  the  gallies. — Only  one  gaily  was 
vacant,  and  M.  de  Pontchartrain  in  enumerating  to  the  king  those  offi- 
cers who  might  be  selected  for  this  appointment,  dwelt  upon  the  namq 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Froul^.  The  king  said  to  him,  "  I  perceive  that  you 
interest  yourself  for  M.  de  Froul6,  and  he  deserves  it;  but  there  are 
others  older  than  he  who  deserve  it  as  well — they  have  no  interest, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  take  care  of  them ;"  and  he  gave  tha 
place  to  the  next  in  seniority — 15th  Dec,  l699»' 

^  The  play  is  at  a  prodigious  rate, — the  king  having  beard  that  the 
servant  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  play  had  paid  out  of  his  owi| 
pocket,  a  mistake  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  counters,  sent  for 
him,  praised  his  conduct,  and  repaid  him  his  money. — l^thJune,  1698. 

*  The  Marquis  DeCoigny  died  on  Sunday  morning  after  a  tedious  ill- 
ness— he  had  no  place,  but  the  king  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  during 
his  very  long  illness  the  king  had  the  charity  to  send  him  assistance  in 
secret.— 1«^  Dec.  1699. 

*  This  morning  in  council,  the  king  condemned  himself  in  a  law-suit 
which  he  had  with  the  Prince  of  Carignan ;  the  sum  in  question  was 
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as  much  as  200,000  livres :  the  matter  was  not  without  difficulty,  but  in 
all  doubtful  cases  the  king  generally  decides  against  himself. — 2%th 
December,  1699/ 

M.  L^montey^  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  belongs  to  the  revo- 
lutionary or  Buonapartean  school,  which  took  or  made  occasions  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Louis  even  while  the  Usurper  was,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  bursting  himself  to  imitate  his  magnificence : 
and,  as  L6montey  saw  in  Dangeau  but  too  many  topics  of  accusation 
against  Louis,  he  has  diligently  extracted  every  thing  of  that  nature 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  had  omitted,  and  appended  to  it  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  administration  of  that  monarch,  which  he  need 
hardly  have  told  us  was  written  *  at  a  period  when  his  family  ap- 
peared exiled  from  his  throne  for  ever.'  M  •  L6montey  mentions 
this  fact  as  a  guarantee  for  his  impartiality;  but  M'e  own  that  we  see 
it  in  quite  another  light ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  read  this 
tedious  dissertation,  will  agree  that  the  spirit  of  the  production  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  date.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
enter  here  into  the  litigated  question  of  the  character  of  Loais;  as 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  very  soon  to  bring  that  discussion 
distinctly  before  our  readers.  At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  Dangeau  and  his  editors. 

We  are  sorry,  sincerely  sorry,  to  be  obliged  to  charge  Madame 
de  Genlis  with  at  least  as  much  unfairness  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
panegyric,  as  M.  L6montey  has  exhibited  in  his  dissertation,  and 
with  this  serious  aggravation,  that  L6montey  only  misrepresents  and 
mistates  in  his  own  character,  while  Madame  de  Genlis  commits 
her  offences  under  the  name  of  Dangeau. 

Madame  de  Genlis  pledges  herself  that  she  read  over  every  syl- 
lable of  this  vast  collection,  and  that  she  re-read  all  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  to  enable  her  to  explain  obscurities,  and  avoid  tautologies, 
and  she  adds — '  I  am  certain  of  not  having  omitted,  in  my  abridg- 
ment, one  line  of  the  original  which  can  be  regretted.' — Vis.  Prel, 
p.  32.  Now  upon  this  we  have  to  say — first,  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
has  re-read  all  the  Memoirs  to  little  purpose,  or  at  least  with  little 
benefit  to  us;  for  her  explanations  are  scanty  and  trite,  and  the 
natural  dryness  of  Dangeau's  narrative  is  made  still  more  so  by  the 
absence  of  notes  which  should  convey  some  of  that  information 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  contemporaneous  memoirs.  We 
have  ourselves  read  a  good  deal  in  this  line  of  French  literature,  and 
yet  we  own  that  we  should  have  been  very  grateful  to  Madame  de 
Genlis  if  she  had  occasionally  assisted  our  memory  with  such  illus- 
trations as  her  recent  and  purposed  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  must 
have  afforded.  This,  however,  is  but  a  minor  cause  of  complaint—^ 
the  two  next  are  more  serious, — Notwithstanding  her  pledge  that 
she  had  not  omitted  one  interesting  line  of  the  original,  M.  L^mon* 
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tey  has  contrived  to  select  an  octavo  volume,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand  articles  omitted  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  we  must  confess 
thatyof  the  two,  we  consider  M.  Ldmontey's  collection  as  more  in- 
teresting than  her's,  as,  perhaps,  our  readers,  by  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  may  have  already  discovered :  but  this  is  not  all;  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  articles  omitted  by  Madame  de  Genlis  are  those 
which,  generally  speakhig,  do  least  credit  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  are 
therefore  least  favourable  to  her  hypothesis  of  his  character.  This 
then  wears  the  appearance  of  an  unfair  suppression ;  and  this  sup- 
pression has  been  exercised  not  merely  on  entire  articles,  but  on 
parts  of  articles  which  appear  not  to  have  suited  her  views :  for  in- 
stance, her  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  not  only  in- 
duced her  to  suppress  all  the  extraordinary  and  extravagant  attempts 
by  force,  bribery,  &c.  which  Louis  made  to  convert  hid  Protestant 
subjects,  but  even  to  conceal  the  doubts  which  Dangeau  throws  on 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Charles  II.  If  our  readers  will  look 
back  to  page  469»  they  will  see  marked  in  italics  the  passage  which 
Madame  de  Geulis  has  omitted — an  omission  which  we  cannot  call 
by  any  milder  term  than  a  falsification ;  and  we  are  surprised  and 
sorry  that  Madame  de  Genlis  could  imagine  that  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion was  advanced  by  such  a  conversion  as  Charles's,  or  such  a 
finesse  as  her  own. 

In  the  same  spirit,  she  has  suppressed  the  death -bed  acts  of  two 
Popes,  (Nouv.  Mem.  23d  August,  l689.  14th  Jan.  l69l.)  which, 
in  her  opinion,  were  not  altogether  creditable  to  those  holy  persons ; 
and  in  giving  an  account  of  James  the  Second's  foolish  wish  that 
he  might  die  on  a  Friday^  she  puts  a  reason  for  it  into  Dangeau's 
mouth  (^  from  a  feeling  of  religion y^)  which  is  not  in  the  original. 

Sometimes  her  anxiety  for  Louis  induces  her  to  change  the  too 
simple  expressions  which  Dangeau  attributes  to  him,  into  some- 
thing which  she  considers  as  more  noble;  thus,  Dangeau  had  said, 

'  After  the  death  of  the  Daupkine,  the  king  took  the  Dauphin  into  his 
closet,  and  said  to  him,  You  see  what  the  greatness  of  this  world  comes 
to !  You  and  I  must  come  to  that  ourselves, — ^Oth  Ap.  169O.* 

The  words  in  italics  Madame  de  Genlis  exalts  into  *  Behold 
what  awaits  you  and  me :  may  God  give  us  the  grace  to  end  as 
holily!' 

These  alterations  are,  it  must  be  added,  not  many,  and,  for  th^ 
most  part,  of  but  little  importance — they  nevertheless  throw  a 
doubt  over  the  candour  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  which  our  respect 
for  this  agreeable  and  instructive  writer  makes  us  regret.  We  stilt 
have  some  faint  expectation  that  as  there  are  known  to  exist  se- 
veral manuscripts  of  Dangeau,  that  which  she  consulted  may  not 
have  contained  the  passages  which  M.  L6monteyhas  found  in  his  ; 
and  as  some  of  the  differences  are  altogether  unessential,  there  seems 
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reason  to  hope  that  Madame  de  Genlis  may  be  able  t6  show  that 
her  copy  really  differed  from  that  of  Lemontey. — 

L6mootey  informs  us  that  his  copy  is  enriched  with  notes  by  an 
unknown  hand. 

*  1  am  ignorant/  says  he,  '  of  the  name  of  the  author  or  authors  of 
these  additions,  and  I  did  not  recognize  the  hand-writing  of  any  of 
those  persons  who  have  left  us  memoirs. — One  thing  only  seems  cer- 
tain, that  the  unknown  annotator  was  a  contemporary  of  Dangeau ;  that 
he  survived  him  some  years  ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  great  families,  and  with  the  most  secret  anec- 
dotes of  the  court/ — Avertissement, 

This  account  of  M.  Lemontey  convinces  us,  (as  several  previous 
instances  had  induced  us  to  suspect,)  that  he  is  not  very  well  read 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  time,  and  consequently  not  very  well  fitted 
.  for  the  work  which  he  undertook. — We  ourselves  can  make  no  pre- 
tension to  cope  with  a  Frenchman  in  French  literature,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  yet  we 
think  we  can  inform  M.  L6niontey  that  his  annotator  is  not  ^  ua* 
known  /  that  he  is  a  person  '  who  has  left  us  memoirs ;'  in  short, 
that  he  is  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  whom  we  have 
already  often  quoted,  and  whom  also  M.  Lemontey  quotes  now  and 
then,  though  we  think  we  shall  show  that  he  has  not  very  attentively 
read  the  works  of  that  bitter  but  most  entertaining  writer. — We 
shall  select  a  few  of  these  notes,  and  afterwards  add  St.  Simon's 
account  of  the  same  person  or  transaction,  that  our  readers  may 
judge  whether  we  are  wrong  in  attributing  them  to  the  same  source. 
We  shall  begin  by  the  character  of  the  President  Rose,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  king,  and  our  translations  shall  be  literal  in 
order  that  the  comparison  may  be  perfect. 

Annotator. 

*  Rose  held  the  king's  pen,  that  is,  he  wrote  all  the  letters  in  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  whose  handwriting  he  imitated  so  that  they  could  not 
be  distinguished,  and  he  had  an  inimitable  style — he  was  a  man  of 
sense,  sly  and  adroit,  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he  was  not  to  be  offended 
with  impunity — there  are  stories  without  number  about  him. — A  word 
more  of  this  good  man,  with  his  calotte  of  satin^  his  grey  hair,  his  band 
almost  like  an  Abbe,  his  little  cloak,  and  a  handkerchief  always  between  his 
unbuttoned  coat  and  his  waistcoat^  with  a  tolerably  handsome  countenance 
and  piercing  eyes  sparkling  with  sense.* — p.  134. 

St,  Simon. 

*  Rose  for  fifty  years  had  held  the  king's  pen: — to  hold  the  pen  is  to 
be  an  official  forger,  and  to  counterfeit  so  exactly  the  King's  writing, ss 
that  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  king  speak  with  more  dignity  than  Rose  did.  The  good  man 
was  sly,  cunning,  adroit^  and  dangerous  ;  there  are  stories  without  number 
mbout  him.    Rose  Was  a  little  man,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  with  a  tolerdfy 
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handsome  face ;  a  sly  physiognomy,  pierring  eyes  sparkling  with  sense,  a 
little  cloak,  a  calotte  of  satin  on  his  white  hairs,  a  little  band  almost  like 
an  Abbes,  and  always  wearing  a  handkerchief  between  his  coat  and  his 
vmistcoatj — vol.  xii.  p.  18. 

The  following  account  of  the  courtly  grief  for  the  death  of  M. 
de  Barbezieux  is  amusing  and  (iu  one  view)  not  uninstructive. 

Annotator. 

^  Many  persons  lost  by  his  deaths  and  many  ladies  were  quite  melancholy 
in  the  saloon  ;  but  when  they  sat  down  to  table  and  had  cut  the  twelfth-cake 
the  king  exhibited  a  joy  which  made  itself  remarked  and  imitated;  and» 
when  he  cried  out,  La  Heine  boU  !  he  turned  up  his  plate  and  rattled  hie 
fork  and  spoon  on  it;  and  this  was  soon  imitated  by  the  afflicted  ladies : 
and  this  school-boy  racket  was  often  repeated^  &c.  &c. 

St,  Simon, 

*  Many  fine  ladles,  whb  lost  much  by  his  death,  were  quite  melancholy 
in  the  saloon  at  Marly  ;  but  when  they  sat  down  to  table,  and  had  cut  the 
cake,  the  king  exhibited  a  joy  which  seemed  to  wish  to  be  imitated  ;  he  wa» 
was  not  content  with  crying  out,  La  Reine  boiti  (as  if  at  a  tavern),  but  he 
himself  rattled  and  made  the  rest  rattle  their  forks  and  spoons  on  their 
plates,  and  this  strange  racket  was  frequently  repeated* — vol.  ix.  p.  43. 

Again,— 

Annotator, 

^  Madame  de  Montchevreuil  was  a  tall,  thin,  devout,  austere,  and 
sour  figure — a  nose  without  end,  and  longyeWovi  teeth  which  she  showed 
by  a  sUly  laugh,  a  face  of  yeUow  wax,  in  short  she  was  a  fairy  moved 
by  springs.  She  was  Xh^  tribunal  of  all  the  women^  old  and  young,  on 
whose  testimony  they  were  admitted  or  rejected,  distinguished  or  neg" 
lected,  banished  or  recalled — she  was  the  heart,  tbe  soul,  the  entire 
confidante,  without  question  or  appeal,  of  Mad,  de  Mcdntenon — she  wag 
above  every  body,'  &c. — p.  122. 

St,  Simon, 

'  Madame  de  Montchevreuil  was  a  tall,  thin,  yelhw  creature,  who  laughed 
sillily,  and  showed  hideous  long  teeth:  she  wanted  only  a  wand  to  be  a 
real  witch.  Without  any  talents,  she  had  so  captivated  Mad,  de  Maintenon, 
that  she  only  saw  by  her  eyes :  she  was  the  watch  over  all  the  women  of 
the  court,  and  on  her  testimony  depended  distinction  or  affronts — every 
one  trembled  before  her.' — vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  now  think  our  readers  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Annotator  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  to  be  the 
same ;  the  coincidence  between  the  passages  is  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  these  traits  can  have  been  sketched  by  different 
pens,  and  there  are  certain  little  variances  which  a  mere  copyist  of 
St.  Simon  would  hardly  have  made.  At  all  events,  whether  from 
his  own  hand,  or  by  a  copyist,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that 
the  substame  of  the  notes  are  St.  Simon's ;  and  we  even  see  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  St.  Simon,  in  the  compilation  of  his  Memoirs, 
aiust  have  had  a  copy  of  Dangeau  before  his  eyes^ 
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We  have  now  done  with  these  amusing  volumes;  we  are  aware 
that  we  have  given  a  very  inadequate  view  of  their  contents,  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  whether  they 
are  likely  to  be  amused  by  the  work,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  prepossessions  of  the  two  editors,  and  against  the  weight 
which  they  might  give  to  the  votes,  if  supposed  to  be  from  another 
pen,  than  that  of  St.  Simon;  whose  cynical,  not  to  say  malignant, 
humour,  throws  a  suspicion  over  all  his  relations,  and  diminishes  the 
pleasure  excited  by  the  vigour  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation, the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  the  curiosity  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
1>oIdness  of  his  character. 


Art.  XIII.     Letter  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  his  Constituents 
in  Refutation  of  a  Charge  for  dispatching  a  false  Report  of  a 
Victory  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army  in  tie 
Peninsula  in  the  Year  1809;  and  which  Charge  is  advanced  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  published  in  Septemher,  1818.    Bvo. 
pp.  32. 
"POR  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  we  are  ourselves  in  some 
-■"    measure  answerable,  inasmuch  as  its  avowed  intention  is  to  serve 
as  a  reply  to  a  charge  advanced  against  its  gallant  author  in  our  last 
Number,  ojF  having  *  enlivened  a  period  of  inaction  during  the  Spa- 
nish war,  by  dispatching  to  head-quarters  a  false  report  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  corps  under  his  command.'  p.  140.    In  reply  to  this 
imputation,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  thought  fit  to  republish,  with 
considerable  enlargements,  his  former  statement  of  the  services  of 
the  Lusitaniau  Legion,  in  which,  not  content  with  refuting  the  par- 
ticular aspersion  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  has  apparently 
made  it  his  object  to  prove  himself  and  his  corps  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  effective  agents  in  that  illustrious  period  of  military  ad* 
venture. 

We,  therefore,  stand  with  him  at  present  in  the  double  relation 
of  parties  and  of  judges,  and,  as  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
these  characters  distinct  from  each  other,  we  shall  first  reply  to  those 
parts  of  the  present  work  in  which  we  are  personally  concerned, 
before  we  resume  our  accustomed  office  as  examiners  of  the  general 
accuracy  and  importance  of  its  claims  and  representatious. 

And  here  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  more  than  the  performance 
of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  public  and  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
himself,  to  state  that  we  were  misinformed  as  to  the  period  of  tbe 
war  in  which  this  undue  assumption  of  success  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  no  less  so  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  that  statement  which, 
apparently,  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  in  question. — ^The  affair  of  Ba- 
nos  did  not  occur  during  a  time  of  inactivity ,  and  (whatever  maybe 
our  difference  of.  opinion  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  as  to  its  import- 
ance) 
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Mt0«)  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  '  enliven:' 
and  instead  of  the  words  *  of  a  victory/  which  we  had  used 
on  the  authority  of  current  fame^  Sir  Robert's  Reply  convinces  us 
that  we  ought  to  have  said  '  of  an  action,  whicky  though  otdy  a 
trivial  skirmish,  ending  in  an  unaccountable  rout,  was  described 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  victory  J 

We  must  also  admit  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  that  he  was  right  in 
supposing  that  we  alliidked  to  him  ;  and  to  whatever  satisfaction  the 
foregoing  correction  of  omr  error  can  give  his  feelings  he  is  fairly 
tniitledb  Oiir  readers  will  probably  not  consider  that  error  to  have 
been  a  very  serious  one ;  but  such  as  it  is,  we  mdst,  in  justice  to 
CKirselves,  request  them  to  recollect  that  the  point  in  question  was 
incidentat  only  to  our  argtrment,  and  that  it  can  in  no  degree  affect 
the  geifieral  tenour  of  an  Article,  in  which  we  have  as  yet  found 
notbingelse  which  we  are  inclined  to  retract  or  qualify.  If  they 
will  do  us  the  favour  tb  attend  to  our  subsequent  statements,  they 
will  find  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself  affording  the  most  ample  con- 
iimmtion  (with  the  single  change  of  action  for  HHctory)  of  all  our 
observations.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  we  must^ 
however,  take  notice  that  the  gallant  officer  has  imputed  to  us  an 
>  insidious  allusion  '  to  himself,  as  having  been  the  first  to  suggest 
Aat  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  Marshal  Ney  ad- 
vanded  ag^nst  the  execution  of  the  sentencepronounced  on  him. 
But  the  charge  of  *  insidiousness'  is  all  which  we  here  wish  to  dis- 
claim. We  were,  certainly,  assured,  on  authority  which  appeared  to 
us  decisive,  tha;t  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  in^ 
terpretation,  not,  indeed,  to  the  counsel  of  Marshal  Ney,  but  to 
Marshal  N^ey  himself,  or  his  confidential  friends. — Nor  did  we 
mean  to  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would 
have  been  perfectly  consistient  both  with  his  avowed  political  pre- 
dilections, and  with  the  humane  interest  which  he  expressed  for 
Marshal  Ney  and  hiscompailions  in  misfortune.  But  w«  were  fiiUy 
justified  in  adducing^  such"  a  circumstance  as  proof  that  f//af  could 
not  be  the  natural  meaning  of  a  treaty,  which,  after  being  overlooked 
in  cases  to  which*  it  would  have  equally  applied,  was  suggested  at 
length  by  the  acuteness  of  a  by-stander.  And,  whoever  was  the  first 
author  of  the  interpretatibn  ki  question,  we^should  certainly  require 
very  forcible  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  it  was  known  without 
being  acted  on^  by  individuals  whose  lives  (like  those  of  Ney  aud 
Labedoy^re)  depended  on  its  recognition. 

How  far  Marshal  N'ey  was  a  worthy  object  of  Sir  Robert  Wil*- 
son's  intercession  we  are  not  called  on  to  decide.  As,  however,  an 
attempt  has  been  niade  to  extenuate  his  apostasy  by  the  supposed 
example  of  Marlborough,  we  are  anxious,  in  justice  to  our  re- 
nowned countryman,  to  instunce  some  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence betw^^enthe  tWo  cdses ;  thotigh  we,  at  the  same  time,  pro*, 
test  anew  against  that  monstrous  doctrime  whUU  \svdh^^%  <aa  \s«5«a^ 
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of  right  and  wrong  depend  on  precedent.  But  it  was  not  merely 
*  to  avoid  a  civil  war/  that  Marlborough  left  his  old  master, — a 
motive,  by  the  way,  which  might  justify  the  dignified  neutrality  of 
Marshal  Macdonald,  but  by  no  meant  extenuate  the  active  cor 
operation  of  Marshal  Ney  with  an  usurper,  whom  he  had  so  lately 
sworn  to  bring  to  Paris  as  his  prisoner.  But  Marlborough  had 
better  grounds  to  plead,  inasmuch  as  he  left  King  James  in  con- 
sequence of  a  long  series  of  attempts  on  the  public  liberty,  and 
after  having  publicly  and  privately  remonstrated  against  those  at- 
tempts, so  far  as  to  have  declared  to  King  James  himself  kis  reso' 
lution  not  tojight  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nor  did  Mart 
borough  desert  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  seceded,  on  the  con- 
trary, betraying  no  post,  nor  doing  any  thing  more  than  with- 
drawing himself  with  some  few  officers  '^*  yet  whoever  reads  the 
historians  of  that  period  will  find  that  even  this  was  regarded  as  an 
act  of  very  doubtful  morality,  and  one  which  his  warmest  admirers 
have  been  considerably  perplexed  to  defend.  But,  had  Marl- 
borough accepteit  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  to  act 
against  William ;  had  he  publicly,  and  with  tears,  made  the 
strongest  asseverations  of  fidelity  to  James^  and  issued,  some  few 
days  after,  a  proclamation  inviting  his  soldiers  to  join  the  invader ; 
we  still  should  not  say  that  Marshal  Ney  was  on  that  account  less 
criminal,  but  we  do  not  think  that  Churchill  would  have  found  an 
apologist  among  the  Major-Generals  of  the  last  century.  Surely 
it  is  among  the  most  unhappy  symptoms  of  the  present  time,  that 
brave  and  high-minded  men  have  been  induced,  by  party-spirit  or 
overstrained  generosity,  to  extenuate  or  defend  a  line  of  conduct, 
from  the  remotest  approach  to  which  they  would,  in  their  own 
persons,  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence  and  indignation ! 

We  wish  we  could  have  excused  ourselves  from  pursuing  the . 
examination  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  military  details :  but  the  claims 
which  he  has  advanced  are,  in  themselves,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  re- 
ceived without  inquiry :  and  as,  not  content  with  establishing  hb 
own  renown,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  invaded  the  equally 
hard-earned  fame  of  other  officers,  we  are  constrained  to  call  th^ 
notice  of  the  public  to  certain  dates  and  details  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent animated  narrative,  he  has,  apparently,  overlooked  or  forgot? 
ten.     He  has  called  for  investigation,  and  he  shall  have  it. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  commences  the  narrative  of  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula  with  stating  that  he  was  appointed,  witho,ut  any  solicit^, 
tion  of  his  own,  to  raise  a  Portugueze  legion j,  and  tha(  he  subse- 
quently refused  the  pay  of  <£  1000  per  annum,  which  was  offered  to 

*  Hume,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  he  carried  with  him  '  some  troops  of  dra«>ons.'  Bat 
as  the  contrarj^  is  stated  hy  all  contemporary  historians— Burnet,  Rapin,  Rdph,  and  tlie 
author  of  King  James's  Reign  in  Kennet's  compilation,  we  mu5t  impute  this  chaige  to 

caidessaess  in  ^ume,  or  to  bis  known  political  bias  in  favour  of  the  Hoiue  of  Stoai^ 

"^'  •  •■  *  *  ■     •-•••«         •  .  ■    •  . .  •  .     ...  * ^ 
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him  by  the  Regency  of  Oporto.  Now  we  must  first  beg  leave  to 
remark  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  regency^  or  government^  or 
legal  governor  at  Oporto.  The  regency  was  then  established  at 
Lisbon,  atid  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  could  neither  have  had  the  au- 
thority to  confer^  nor  the  m^ans  to  make  good,  such  a  grant  as  is 
here  spoken  of.  But,  we  would  also  request  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  pay  was  offered.  If  as  military 
pay,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  pay  of  a  Lieu  tenant-General  in 
that  service  is  about (£300  a  year; — that  of  a  Major-General  about 
•£250 ; — while,  we  believe  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  Sir  Robert  was  a  Brigadier-General  only.  And  on  these  par- 
ticulars the  public  have  a  right  to  be  informed,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate duly  the  degrees  of  disinterestedness  displayed  by  him  on  this 
occasion. 

It  is  next  stated  that  *  the  corps,  having  been  found  efficient  by 
Sir  John  Cradock,  it  moved  from  Oporto,  within  six  weeks  from 
its  formation,  and  entered  the  Spanish  territory  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida.'  At  what  precise  time  the  legion  left  Oporto,  is  of  little 
consequence ;  but,  if  Sir  Robert  Wilson  means,  as  is  the  natural 
construction  of  his  words,  that  it  entered  the  Spanish  territory 
within  six  weeks  from  its  formation,  we  have  pretty  good  grounds  for 
affirming  that  it  is  a  point  on  which  his  memory  has  deceived  him. 
His  corps  began  its  formation  in  September,  (we  believe  in  the  early 
part  of  that  month,)  and  it  had  not  moved  from  Portugal  until  the 
latter  end  of  December,  whicli  is  nearer  four  months  than  six  week» 
from  the  time  of  its  being  formed.  But,  let  us  examine,  by  the 
same  test  of  those  dates  which  are  almost  uniformly  omitted  in  Sir 
Robert's  Letter,  how  far  he  could,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  produce  the  effects  to  which  he  la^s  claim.  Sir  John  Moore, 
it  is  well  known,  commenced  his  retreat  from  Sahagun  on  the  24tb 
of  December:  he  reached  Benevente  on  the  £7th  of  the  same 
month,  and  Coruna  on  the  10th  of  January.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
was  still  in  Portugal  at  the  first  of  these  periods,  and  did  not  reach 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  till  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  last  of  these 
dates;  and  we  will  ask  any  person,  however  moderately  versed  in' 
military  affairs,  whether  it  is  possible  that,  by  entering  the.  Spanish 
territory  at  this  time,  he  could  have  made  ^  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Sir  J.  Moore'  ? 

But  Sir  Robert  Wilson  proceeds  to  state  that 

•  the  protection  of  the  fortresses  and  the  important  and  Extensive  line  of 
country  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Tormes,  became  then  the  Ejects- 
of  the  service  in  which  he  resolved  to  engage,  which  undertaking  ap- 
peared so  hazardous  to  people  in  authority  at  a  distance,  that  he  wa» 
enjoined  to  quit  his  corps,  and  provide  for  his  own  safety.' — ^And  thu9r 

he 
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he  contioues,  '  by  successful  manoeuvre  and  unremitting  activity,  the 
feeble  corps  under  my  command  maintained  an  extensive  and  impor- 
tant territory ;' — *•  reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  Portugueze  and  Spanish  provinces  which  were  menaced  by  inva- 
sion ;  kept  open  the  gates  of  retreat  for  the  Marquis  de  Romana  escap- 
ing from  Xjallicia ;  influenced,  as  acknowledged  by  General  Cuesta,  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  by  the  British  ambassador,  the  preservation 
of  Seville  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  prevented  the  union  of  General 
Lapisse  from  Castile  with  Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  paralyzed  that 
marshal^  operations  until  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  with  fresh  troops 
from  England/ — p.  9. 

It  would,  certainly,  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
spectacle  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  thus  bestriding  the  ample 
fields  of  the  Peninsula;  with  one  hand  covering  the  capitals  of 
Portugal  and  Andalusia ;  and  paralyzing,  with  the  other,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  armies  of  France  under  some  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  at  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  each  other. 
Nor  will  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his  readers  be  dimi- 
nished when  we  inform  them  that  the  army  with  which  he  was 
enabled  to  achieve  these  most  important  services,  consisted  of  from 
600  to  800  raw  Portugueze  troops,  with  a  few  worse  disciplined 
Spaniards  whom  he  occasionally  drew  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But^ 
when  the  traits  of  the  picture  are  examined  a  little  in  detail,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  serve  as  a  tolerable  specimen  of  that 
accuracy  of  recollection  and  modesty  of  assumption  which  pervade 
the  letter  before  us.  *  Protected  thp  fortresses' ! — ^The  fortresses 
of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  require,  at  least,  6000  men  to  de- 
fend them  at  all;  it  is  clear,  then,  that,  unless  they  had  other 
garrisons.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps  could  not  even  have  manned 
their  walls,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  still  more  ludicrously 
inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  covering  army.  *  Protected  an 
important  and  extensive  territory  between  the  Agueda  and  the 
Tormes.' — ^This  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever  understood  that  this 
tract  was  worth  protecting.  Its  general  sterility,  its  want  of  popu- 
lation and  means  of  subsistence  have,  instead  of  calling  for  de- 
fence, been  the  protection  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  when 
attacked  from  the  side  of  Salamanca.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  deficiencies  that  Massena,  when  he  attacked  them,  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  it  was  in 
passing  through  this  region,  only  fertile  in  acorns,  that  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  sufi^ered  so  much  during  his  retreat  from 
before  Burgos. 

BiU,  further,  we  are  told  that  the  gallant  author  '  kept  open  the 
gates'of  retreat  for  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  army.' — Will  Sir  R. 
Wilson  have  the  goodness  to  explain  where  those  gates  were  situated  f 
Certainly  not  on  the  same  side  of  a  deep  and  rapid  river  with  the 
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Officer  who  thus  kept  them  open.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Romana  was 
moving  from  Leon,  through  Gallicia,  into  Tras  os  Montes,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro ;  and  the  corps  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  did 
not  extend  even  to  the  ieft  bank  of  that  river,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  nnjdi  more  considerable  force  than  that  under  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  influence  in  the  slightest  degree  the  operations  in 
Tras  OS  Montes*  There  was,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
larger  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  w  hich  has  somewhat 
singularly  escaped  the  observation  of  the  gallant  author.  General 
Silveira,  at  the  head  6f  a  considerable  Portuguese  army,  did  actually 
keep  open  the  gates  of  retreat  for  Romana;  and,  besides  observing 
Soult,  retake  Chaves,  and  make  its  garrison  prisoners.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  cannot  surely  ascribe  these  services  to  his  co-operation. 

Again,  he '  prevented  the  union  of  General  Lapisse  from  Castille 
with  Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto.'  Sir  R.  Wilson's  corps,  as  we  have 
stated,  did  ne>t  amount  to  so  many  as  800  men.  General  Lapisse  had 
from  4000  to  5000,  and  Marshal  Soult  about  22,000.  Are  we  read- 
ing the  campaign  of  Cortez  among  the  naked  Mexicans  ?  or  w  hat 
tribute  of  admiration  can  be  too  great  for  that  generalship  which, 
without  any  superiority  either  of  arms  or  discipline,  could  thus 
render  numbers  not  only  comparatively  but  absolutely  unimportant ! 
But  can  Sir  R.  Wilson  have  forgotten  what  actually  took  place  when 
General  Lapisse  advanced  towards  Portugal  ?  Can  it  have  escaped 
bis  memory  that  after  a  skirmish  at  the  strong  pass  of  Barba  del 
Puerco,he  very  properly  and  judiciously  threw  himself  into  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  instead  of  bemg  able  to  '  protect  these  fortresses/ 
sought  protection  for  himself  and  his  corps  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  them  ? — or,  with  all  the  activity  which  so  eminently  belongs  to 
Sir  R.  W^ilson,  or  even  with  the  ubiquity  which  is  implied  in  this 
statement,  will  he  say  that,  while  locked  up  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
was  the  cause  of  Almeida  being  saved  ?— or  that,  while  thus  situated, 
he  could  impede  any  junction  or  paralyze  any  operation  which  Gene- 
rals Lapisse  and  Soult  might  have  judged  expedient  ?  '  But,  at 
least,' it  will  doubtless  be  contended,  ^  he  saved  the  town  within 
whose  walls  be  found  a  shelter.'  We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  any  possible  merit  of  this  kind :  but  the  degree  of  such  merit 
must  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  place  was  ex-* 
posed ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  General  Lapisse 
bad  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  attack  it.  His  object 
was  a  junction  with  Marshal  Victor.  That  object  he  effected  without 
molestation,  and  it  was  only  in  passing  that  he  tried  the  effect  of 
a  summons  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  gallant  general's  next  assertioo,  tliat 

he  suspended  the  evacuation  of  Lisbon  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  A* 

Wellesley  with  fresh  troops  from  England  ?    That  all  dates  should 

Vol.  XIX.  NO.  x^xviii,  il  here, 
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faere,  as  elsewhere,  be  omitted^  is  no  fresh  cause  of  wonder  :*  but  it 
is  really  something  singular  that,  during  the  only  period  to  which,  as 
we  conceive,  he  can  refer,  there  were  never  less  than  1 2,000  or 
1 5,000  British  troops  in  Portugal,  while  the  new  organization  of 
the  Portugueze  army  was  already  in  its  progress.  Whether  there 
were  any  persons  (excepting  always  the  English  opposition)  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  contemplated  the  evacuation  of  I^boD, 
we  cannot  say :  but  certain  it  is  that  the  British  army,  instead  of 
making  any  preparations  for  such  a  measure,  were,  at  the  moment 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  arrival,  already  advanced  about  eighty 
miles,  from  Lisbon  towards  Oporto,  to  Leiria  and  Thoniar.  And 
it  is  also  somewhat  singular  that  the  same  *  person  in  authority  at  a 
dbtance,'  (which  may  be  Englished  by  saying  the  commander  of  the 
forces,)  should  have,  at  one  moment,  esteemed  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
corps  so  nugatory  as  to  desire  its  commander  ^  to  quit  and  consult  his 
own  safety ;'  and  at  the  next,  should  derive  from  its  existence,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
he  was  not  inspired  by  a  strong  British  force  under  his  command, 
and  the  honour  of  the  British  name  under  his  guardianship.  Above 
all,  however,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  strangely  forgotten,  that,  when, 
at  last.  Sir  Arthur  W^ellesley  came,  he  absolutely  brought  no  troops 
with  him :  that  he  was  immediately  followed  by  no  more  than  a 
nngie  regiment  of  cavalry, — and  that  the  glorious  passage  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  expulsion  of  Marshal  Soult  with  Qi,000  French 
from  Oporto,  were  effected  with  that  very  army  which,  but  for  the 
magical  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  manoeuvres,  would  have  fled 
from  Portugal  without  striking  a  blow  ! 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  we  may  say,  these  are  not  the  greatest 
meriu  laid  claim  to  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps.  '  The  disci^ 
pline,'  he  says,  'and  the  organization  which  had  been  commenced 
m  my  Ic^on  were  successfully  introduced  into  the  whole  army  bf 
Marehal  Beresford.' — p.  9- 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  thb  is  not  the  first  attempt  w  hich  has 
been  made  to  deprive  that  officer,  to  whom  Portugal  owes  her  mi- 
litary character,  of  the  merits  which  are  exclusively  his  own ;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  remind  Sir  Robert  that  so 
far  was  that  officer  from  building  on  his  foundation,  or  adoptii^on 
a  larger  scale  the  system  of  organization  previously  applied  to  his 
l^on,  that  the  first  act  of  General  Beresford  was  to  chai^  it  alto- 
gether, and,  in  fact,  to  break  up  the  corps  whose  cLiinis  we  are  now 


*  We  really  most  be  excused  for  expresstog  a  hope  that,  if  Sir  R.  Wilaoo  should  be 
pleased  to  fkwoai  the  public  with  any  further  communicatioiis  on  the  neiits  of  his  sn- 
▼ioes,  he  would  condescend  to  specify  the  time,  the  place,  the  duntioii,  and  the  rcsah 
of  eadi  ai&ur,  respectively,  and  not  compel  us  to  explore  our  way  throogh  soch  an  in- 
distinct and  dateless  namidwe,  as  (with  one  exception)  it  has  here  been  our  duty  Id  le- 
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discussing.  And  we  are  further  compelled  to  observe^  that  the  disci- 
pline and  conduct  of  that  corps  were  such  as  to  make  its  final  dis- 
solution a  matter  of  notorious  justice  and  expediency. 

On  the  merit  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  services  in  Spain,  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  during  the  year  lS09y  there  qan  be  no  dissentient 
voice.  He  executed,  with  very  distinguished  zeal  and  activity,  the 
orders  which  he  received ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  praise  of  those  movements  (the  im- 
portance of  which  is  allowed  in  the  French  dispatches,  and  by  him- 
self so  much  dwelt  on)  must  belong  to  him  who  directed  as  well  as 
to  him  who  executed  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  rather  too  much  for 
the  chief  of  a  single  detached  corps  to  ascribe  the  great  results  of 
the  campaign  to  himself  and  to  the  limited  means  which  were  at 
his  disposal. 

It  is  in  this  temper  that  he  tells'us,  (p.  14.)  that  the  movements 
of  his  corps,  after  the  batde  of  Talavera,  threw  back  Victor  about 
jthirty  miles,  kept  that  officer  in  ignorance  of  Soult's  advance  till 
the  5th  of  August,  and  prevented  the  reunion  of  the  French  armies 
till  the  7th,  affording  thus  sufficient  time  for  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  unpleasant  situation. 

JJow,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  cannot,  surely,  have  read  Marshal 
Jourdan's  dispatch,  by  which  it  appears  that  Victor  had  reported 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  or  combined  army;  for  when  he  (Jour- 
dan)  finds  that  the  report  of  Victor  did  not  ^announce  the  march  of 
the  combined  army,  hut  only  of  Wilson,' from  that  moment  he 
seems  to  have  thought  nothing  more  of  him,  except  to  say,  that  ^  he 
is  surrounded,  and  that  1500  men  will  make  him  prisoner.*  And  by 
what  process  does  Sir  Robert  Wilson  suppose  that  he  prevented 
the  junction  -of  the  French  armies  ?  He  commanded  a  corps  of 
about  4000  men  considerably  on  their  rigitt  flank ;  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  the  victorious  army  of  Talavera,  was  directly  &e- 
tween  them ;  and  even  the  least  military  of  Sir  Robert  WiUon's 
constituents  are  qualified  to  judge  which  was  the  most  likely  cause 
of  their  communications  being  intercepted. 

We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  when  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  instead  of  acting  under  the  guidance  and  superior  authority 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  free 
agent;  and  the  first  happy  effect  which  resulted  from  this  situation^ 
was  his  suffering  himself  to  be  totally  surrounded.  This  fact  is 
clear  from  his  own  narrative ;  and  this  he  further  confirms  by 
quoting  an  intercepted  letter  from  Marshal  Soult  to  the  governor 
of  Seville.  We  believe  the  fact ;  but  Sir  Robert  is  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  corroborative  document,  since  Seville  was  not  occii« 
pied  by  the  French  for  several  months  afterwards,  and  since,  at  the 
time  of  which  he  is  speakings  diere  was  not  a  single  Frencbmaii  in 
Andalusia.  . 
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To  retorDy  bowever,  to  the  main  &ct  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
being  surrttunded* — This  m^t,  beyond  a  donbt,  have  been  mi- 
avoidable,  and  to  be  classed  among  tbe  usual  incidents  of  war ;  but| 
not  content  with  sufferii^  us  to  pass  on  it  this  construction^  he  him- 
self informs  us  that  heJoreMow  the  danger,  and  knowingly  permitted 
the  net  to  be  drawn  around  him.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  (for  we  will 
gife  his  own  expressions,)  '  Fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  a 
disaster,  I  had  sent  off  my  guns,  when  I  commaiced  my  retiea^ 
with  orders  to  gain  the  Brieve  of  Arzobispo  by  all  possible  efforts/ 
— p.  15.  Now  guns,(even  the  ladies  of  SoQthwark  must  be  sensibly) 
guns  have  in  themselves  no  further  property  of  defence  or  offence 
than  so  many  carts  or  waggons ;  and  it  follows,  that  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
in  sending  off  his  guns  without  an  escort,  must  have  conceived 
the  route  which  he  destined  for  them  to  be  not  exceedii^ly  hazar- 
dous. Why  then,  if  he  believed  his  guns  could  effect  their  passage, 
did  he  not  take  the  opportunity  of  %rithdrawin^  the  corps  imder  his 
orders,  which,  as  composed  of  cavalry  and  light  infantiy,  might, 
surely,  have  passed  through  the  same  'gate  of  retreat,'  through 
which  unprotected  guns  were  drawn-off  in  safety  i  We  have  heard, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  whole  transaction; 
and,  in  the  case  of  most  officers  similarly  situated,  we  should,  we 
confess,  have  rather  supposed  that  their  guns  had  been  separated 
from  them  by  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  enemy,  dian  that, 
havii^  the  power  to  send  them  away,  they  should  not  have  takea 
the  same  opportunity  to  save  their  army. 

From  the  hazard,  however,  which  he  thus  strangely  chose  to  incur, 
his  good  fortune  was  sufficient  to  extricate  him.  Nor  can  any  one 
read  without  interest  the  description  of  his  miraculous  escape  along 
a  mountain  path,  till  then  esteemed  impracticable  and  only  tra- 
versed by  shepherds,  through  peaceful  values,  which  now  first  started 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Yet,  that  even  of  this  track  the  cfiffi- 
culties  were  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  being  passed  by  cavaliy, 
we  conclude,  since  at  Banos  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not  deprived 
of  this  latter  description  of  force,  and  since,  if  these  had  found  a 
better  road.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  not  have  preferred  a  worse 
for  his  infantry.  By  this  road,  however,  he  drew  off  his  men,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  pass  of  Banos,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

This  is.  the  occasion  on  which  we  erroneously  stated,  in  a  former 
Number,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  claimed  a  victory.  On  this  par- 
ticular we  have  already  acknowledged  our  error,  and  we  again  beg 
Jeave  (as  a  matter  of  common  justice)  to  express  our  concern,  and 
apologize  for  our  unintentional  mistatement.  But,  while  we  fttllv 
acquit  him  of  any  thing  like  express  or  intentional  falsehood,  it 
really  appears  to  us,  on  his  own  shewing,  that  the  report  which  he 
sent  to  head^j^uarters  was  of  a  character  singularly  over-chuged, 
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And  what  we  call  almost  poetical.  '  To  a  victory^  indeed,  he  did  not 
lay  claim ;  but  it  may  be  observed^  that  if  a  small  corps  resists  for 
many  hours  a  vastly  superior  force — occasioning  great  loss  to  the 
assailants,  and  itself  receiving  little  injury — impeding  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  effecting  its  own  retreat  in  good  order,  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  other  purposes — such  an  action^  though  modestly  not 
termed  a  victory ,  must  have,  in  no  small  degree,  the  character  and 
consequences  of  one. 

Now  we  would  ask  any  unprejudiced  person  whether  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  public  report  is  not  calculated  to  produce  such  an  im- 
pression? and  whether  any  plain  man  whd  reads  it  would  guess  that 
the  result  of  an  action  so  described  had  been  the  total  dispersion 
of  the  corps  i — a  rout  so  total  that  the  general  *  owed  his  safety  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse' ! 

Thus  we  are  told  in  the  dispatch,  that  ^  the  enemy  will  only  have 
to  boast  that  he  has  achieved  his  passage.'  But,  will  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what  more  an  enemy  could  boast 
of  than  the  utter  dispersion  of  the  corps  opposed  to  him  ?  We  ask 
whether  the  most  decisive  battle  on  record,  whether  even  that  of 
Waterloo  itself,  had,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  any  greater  results 
than  these  ?  What  is  it,  indeed,  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  says  in 
those  extracts  of  his  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  published  I 
— *  that  he  cannot  comprehend  the  matter;  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand how  troops  could  behave  so  well  as  Sir  Robert  had  stated  in 
his  public  dispatch,  and  be  so  utterly  routed  as  he  had  described 
them  in  his  private  letter;  that  he  had  sent  the  dispatch  home  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  that  he  would  have  sent  it  back  for  revision^  if 
the  delay  might  not  have  been  injurious  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson.' — p. 
!23.  We  do  not  know  that  the  English  language  affords  terms  more 
expressive  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  public  and  private  letter, 
the  varnished  and  unvarnished  tale,  and  we  beg  Sir  Robert  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  this  apparent  discrepancy,  he  may  not  trace  the 
foundation  of  those  injurious  reports  which  have  been  circulated  to 
his  disadvantage,  and  which  have  to  this  hour  remained  unquestioned 
(as  far  as  we  know)  even  by  those  who  were  least  inclined  to  detract 
from  his  reputation. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  plain  truth  respecting  the  action  at 
Banos  ?  The  advanced  guard,  (we  believe  under  Colonel  Grant,) 
consisting  of  about  400  men,  occupied  Aldea  Nueva,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  remaining,  with  the  rest  of  the  corps,  in  the  position  and 
pass  of  Banos.  The  former  party  skirmished,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  with  the  enemy's  piquets,  and,  being  at  last 
driven  in,  retired  upon  the  position  of  the  main  body.  The  flight 
and  dispersion  of  the  whole  corps  immediately  followed:  and  here 
ended  the  battle  of  Banos!  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  indeed,  speaks 
of  a  nine  hours'  resistance ;  of  artillery  and  musketry ;  of  such  a  fire 
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as  made  a  longer  defence  impossible ;  of  a  battalion  wbicfa  cut  iti 
M^ay  through  a  column  of  cavalry  and  a  column  of  infantry.  But 
all  the  world  knows  that  an  action  of  any  sort  continued  with 
vigour  for  nine  hours^  between  4000  or  5000  men  well  posted  in 
a  strong  position  and  a  brave  and  disciplined  corps  of  14,000  men 
attacking  it,  cannot  be  fought  without  very  severe  loss  on  both 
sides.  It  is  a  criterion  by  which  the  English  public  are  pretty  well 
accustomed  to  form  their  judgments.  When,  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, it  was  found  that  the  Spaniards  had  lost  somewhere  about 
three  rank  and  file,  every  child  could  determine  how  much  they 
had  contributed  to  the  vfctory.  It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  have  the  goodness  to  produce  bis  list  of 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  he  would  tell  us  whether  he  lost  300 
men?  (which  is  one  quarter  of  what  Marshal  Ney  talks  of.) 
Whether  he  lost  100  i  Whether,  in  this  tremendous  battle,  he 
lost  50,  or  even  20  men?  And  we  might  then  be  enabled  to  as- 
certain what  manner  of  action  this  was  and  how  it  was  contested. 

But  the  gallant  officer  has  brought  forward  a  dispatch  of  Mar- 
shal Ney's  in  confirmation  of  his  own  report:  nor  is  any  further 
proof  required  of  the  haste  and  confusion  in  which  he  has  collected 
the  present  details,  inasmuch  as  a  very  slight  degree  of  attention 
would  have  convinced  him  that  the  evidencfe  of  Marshal  Ney,  if 
it  be  worth  any  thing,  proves  vastly  too  mi^ch,  and  is,  in  fact,  at 
complete  variance  with  a  great  part  of  hU  own  narrative.  We 
feel,  indeed,  some  little  surprize  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  should 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  quote  a  French  dispatch  in  proof  of 
any  thing.  '  He  must  have  seen  too  much  of  the  armies  of  Napo^ 
leon  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  their  bulletins.  He  must 
know  how  often  those  bulletins  were  falsified  on  principle, to 
answer  a  particular  purpose  ;  how  often  the  dispatches  of  generals 
were  altered  or  suppressed  in  Paris,  and  others  fabricated  in  their 
room  more  advantageously  suited  to  the  occasion;  nor  can  he 
avoid,  we  think,  perceiving  on  further  reflection,  how  evidently  the 
object  in  the  present  instance  was  to  obtain  a  set-off  to  the  defeat  of 
Talavera,  and  ('  pour  6gayer  la  bonne  ville')  somewhere  and  some- 
how to  eke  out  something  like  a  victory. 

But  let  us  see  how  far  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  said  to 
agree  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  Our  gallant  countryman  says 
that,  on  his  arrival,  he  occupied  those  ^  posts  which  the  exigency 
of  the  time  permitted.'  His  friend.  Marshal  Ney,  tells  us  that  these 
posts  were  fortified  with  *  abbatis,  ditches,  and  masses  of  rock,'*^ 
precautions  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  the  work  of  a  moroent. 
Marshal  Ney  states  that  the  English  general  left  1^00  men  on  the 
field.  His  gallant  antagonist  only  says  that  he  had  many  missingf 
and  that  the  enemy  would  have  little  to  boast  of.  Yet  surely  be 
wouM  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  a  loss  any  thing  like  so  coih 
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siderable  as  this  would  have  been, — a  loss  little  short  of  one  third 
of  the  whole  corps  under  his  orders?  But  let  us  try  Marshal  Ney's 
account  by  the  same  test  of  loss  which  we  have  applied  to  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  He  paints  the  battle  in  more  tremendous  colours 
than  even  his  opponent  has  employed  on  it.  He  talks  of  an  obsti- 
nate defence  of  a  position  supposed  impregnable ;  of  troops  three 
times  rallied;  of  charges  with  the  bayonet;  of  all  which  can  be 
done  or  suffered  in  an  ably  conducted  contest,  on  a  scale  of  the  first 
^  magnitude.  But  what,  after  all,  was  his  loss?  In  all  the  late  bat- 
tles, not  that  of  Baiios  only,  but  of  a  corps  of  14,000  men,  his 
loss  did  not  amount  to  ISO  in  killed  and  wounded!  (p.  28.)  Really 
if  the  Marshal  were  to  be  believed  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  he 
would  have  had  something  more  to  boast  o/'than  Sir  Robert  would 
be  willing  to  allow;  but  his  dispatches  being,  as  they  plainly  are,  a 
tissue  of  empty  boastings,  we  can  only  repeat  our  surprize  that  the 
gallant  author  should  have  thought  fit  to  quote  them  as  authority. 

We  have  yet  one  more  observation  to  make  on  Sir  Robert's  ac- 
count of  the  affair  at  Baiios.  In  enumerating  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  defend  that  position,  he  tells  us  that  a  corps  of  14,000 
men,  tdthinafew  hours  march  on  the  right y  might  haVe  moved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  while  he  was  opposing  him  in  front;  but 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign,  this  step  was  not 
thought  expedient. — p.  20. 

Sir  Robert  does  not  like  '  insidious  allusions.^  Now,  really,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  flagrant  One  against  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank,  than  that  a  great  practicable  service  was  left  unfulfilled,'  and  a 
British  general,  with  4000  troops,  abandoned,  without  aid,  (when 
aid  might  have  been  supplied,)  to  struggle  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers. But  has  not  Sir  Robert,  in  this  passage,  even  more  than 
usual,  given  the  reiiis  to  his  imagination,  and  risked  assertions  which 
his  so herer  judgment  and  collected  memory  would  have  effectually 
prevented  ?  We  put  *  expediency*  out  of  the  question ;  and  catego- 
rically demand  whether  it  be  possible  that  Sir  R.  Wilson  ever 
could  have  expected  the  co-operation  of  that  corps,  inasmuch  as  he 
must  have  known  that  such  co-operation  was  physically  impossible  ? 
The  corps  which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  sort  of  auxi- 
liary to  bis  Legion,  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed generals  in  our  service :  it  was  acting,  we  presume,  in  direct 
combination  with,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander 
of  the  forces ;  and  (as  we  have  been  assured)  instead  of  being  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  hours  march  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  right,  was 
at  Moralejos,  fifteen  Spanish  leagues  (equivalent  to  sixty  English 
milesj  or  two  days  forced  marches)  from  Sir  Robert's  position  at 
Banos.  The  gallant  author  tells  us  that  he  himself  arrived  at  Banos 
on  the  1 1th  of  August,  and  be  confesses  that,  until  he  was  informed 
of  the  march  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  there. 
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Now  die  officer  who  commanded  the  corps  alluded  to  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  moved  towards  Baios  before  he  knew  that  Sir 
Robert  was  there,  and  Ukely  to  need  his  assistance.  But  no  advice 
of  this  kind  (supposing  such  advice  to  have  been  dispatched)  could 
have  reached  him  before  the  12th; — yet  it  was  on  the  12lh  that  the 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  affects  to  complain 
of  the  non-co-operation  of  a  corps  which  coii/d  not  have  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  till  two  days  after  his  own  corps  was  utterly  de- 
feated! 

Such  is  the  accuracy  of  a  writer  who  professes  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  future  history,  and  thus  well-informed  is  he  on  the  parti- 
culars of  his  own  exploits,  who  writes  as  if  he  knew  the  manoeuvres 
of  armies  better  than  the  generals  who  directed  them,  and  as  if  be 
were  familiar  with  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe  I 
Yet  it  b  not  wilful  misrepresentation  which  we  impute  to  him — far 
from  it !  But  when  vanity  usurps  the  place  of  proper  pride,  it  gives 
obliquity  to  the  perceptions.  The  practice  of  brooding  over  actions 
which  he  conceives  to  be  overlooked,  and  merits  which,  he  fancies,, 
are  neglected;  the  love  of  doing  all  for  effiect,  which  despises  the 
reputation  to  be  acquired  in  a  subordinate  command,  or  the  pa- 
triotism which  is  unrewarded  by  power ;  the  spirit,  lastly,  of  party^ 
and  a  desire  to  swim  against  the  stream,  have  made  his  talents 
worse  than  useless  as  a  political  writer,  and  must,  even  in  his  own 
profession,  operate  as  a  very  disadvantageous  drawback  to  energy 
however  great,  and  to  bravery,  however  distinguished. 

We  have  yet  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  of  a 
far  less  important  objector  than  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  but  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  render  not  only  jus- 
tice, but,  if  we  could  find  any  grounds  for  it,  indulgence  also — 
we  mean  the  Count  Macirone. — ^That  person  has  urged,  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  furnishing  General  Murat,  when  apprized 
of  his  hostile  intentions,  with  a  passport,  which  was  only  to  have 
beengiv^n  him  conditionally,  that  the  passport  could  not  be  used 
against  the  allies,  and  could  only  have  been  advantageous  to  Murat 
in  the  event  of  his  abandoning  tlie  expedition  to  Calabria.  We 
fear  this  plea  would  hardly  avail  M.  Macirone  in  a  court  either  of 
honour  or  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  what  appearance  was 
there  that  Murat  would  relinquish  an  expedition  which  was  to  em- 
bark immediately,—- or  how,  when  once  engaged  in  it,  could  he 
abandon  the  officers  who  had  resigned  their  all  for  him  ?  To  offer 
a  passport  with  such  expectations  would  have  been  insulting, — to 
accept  it  would  have  been  monstrous. — But  is  not  M.  Macirone 
aware  of  the  finesse  which  General  Murat  endeavoured  to  prac- 
tise in  his  official  answer  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  published  the 
following  day  at  Ajaccio  f  Is  he  not  aware  that  he  professes  to 
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Mccept  the  asylum  offered  him  by  the  alliesj  though  he  declines 
proceeding  to  Trieste  in  the  manner  specified  by  them,  alleging 
some  incivility  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  the  British  frigate  ?* 
Is  it  not  plain  that  he  thus,  by  the  possession  of  the  passport, 
intended  to  throw  a  blind  over  his  projects,  and  to  deceive  either 
the  allies — or  perhaps  his  own  adherents,  as  to  their  destination  ? — 
And  when  his  two  hundred  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
were  embarked,  does  M.  Macirone  suppose  that  they  were  all  to 
be  on  deck  in  full  uniform  ?  Or  was  it  not  worth  the  trial  to  offer 
such  a  passport  in  the  event  of  being  hailed  by  a  British  cruizer, 
for  the  chance  at  least  of  escaping  a  search  and  the  detention 
which  would  have  followed? — Or,  if  he  had  been  stopped,  was  it 
nothing  to  be  able  to  plead  that  he  was,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
his  own  proclamation,  peaceably  pursuing  his  voyage,  with  iiis  ad- 
herents^ to  Trieste?  and,  in  the  event  of  being  defeated  in  Calabria, 
if  he  had  escaped  the  first  pursuit,  would  not  the  Count  Lipona 
have  found  his  Austrian  passport  useful  in  a  flight  through  Italy  ? 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  being  provided  with  such  a  possibility 
of  evasion  was  in  itself  a  strong  additional  stimulus  to  the  despe- 
rate enterprize  which  he  meditated.  And  that  he  himself  felt  it, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  this  paper,  which,  according  to  M. 
Macirone^  was  of  no  possible  use,  was  not  only  accepted  by  him, 
but  carefully  treasured  up  as  of  the  last  importance,  and  found  on  his 
person  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  To  suppose  that  such  conse- 
quences were  overlooked  by  M.  Macirone  would  be  to  suppose 
nim  (what  we  have  no  reason  to  do)  the  weakest  and  most  blun- 
dering of  political  agents ;  and  we,  therefore,  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  in  acting  as  he  did,  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  infidelity  to  his 
employers,  and  materially  forwarded  the  hostile  designs  of  his  ill- 
advised  and  ill-fated  master. 

As  to  M.  Macirone's  insinuation  that  General  Murat's  life  would 
have  been  spared  but  for  British  influence ;  we  have  good  grounds 
for  asserting  that  it  is  a  downright  and  abominable  falsehood. — 
Murat  was  tried  by  his  own  laws  which  which  were  still  in  force, 
— by  a  court-martial  composed  of  officers  who  had  all  borne  com- 
missions under  himself.  By  attacking  as  a  private  individual  a 
government  recognized  by  all  the  world,  he  had  placed  himself  in 
the  situation  of  a  common  pirate  and  disturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  sentence  by  which  he  suffered  was  the  same 
which  he  had  himself  denounced  in  his  printed  proclamation 

*  *  Pea  de  temps  apres  on  eut  la  r6ponse  qu'il  avoit  donn^  d  Macirone  en  forme 
diplomatique,  par  laquelle,  en  paroissant  d^accepter  le  patseport,  il  se  r^rve  de  traiter 
avec  S.  M.  l'£mpereur  sur  les  conditions  de  I'asyle,  mais  refuse  de  passer  a  Trieste  stir 
la  fir^eate  Anglaise,  sous  pretexte  de  la  somroation  pen  mesur^,  dit-il,  qui  ra'a  ^6  ad- 
dress A  par  M.  le  Capitaine  de  la  frigate.' — Piece  addrestSe  au  Roi  de  NapleSt  16  Oct» 
1815 
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against  the  adherents  of  King  Ferdinand,*  And  sincerely  as 
yxe  pity  the  untimely  end  of  a  brave  and  (on  the  whole)  a  respect- 
able soldier,  it  would  be  weakness  to  forget  the  massacre  of 
.  Madrid,  and  worse  than  weakness  to  deny  that  the  death  by  which 
he  suffered  was  as  just  as  it  was  legal  and  necessary. 


Art.  XIV.— 1 .  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Educ  a- 

.  TION  OF  THE   LoWER  OrDERS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS,  and 

to  report  their  Observations  thereupon^  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time^  to  the 
House:  and  zcho  were  instructed  to  consider  vf hat  may  bb 
fit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  children  of 
Paupers  who  shall  be  found  begging  in  the 
Streets  in  and  near  the  Metropolis^  or  who  shall  be  carried 
about  by  Persons  asking  Charity,  and  whose  Parents,  or  other 
Persons  who  [whom]  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  Chil- 
dren to  any  of  the  Schools  provided  for  the  Education  of  Poor 
Children.     1816— 18  IB. 

C.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel Romilly,  M.  P.  from  Henry  Brougham, 
Fjsq.  M.  P.  F.  U.  S.  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities.  Tenth 
Edition.     London.    1818.    8vo.    pp.67. 

5>  The  Speech  q/' Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M,  P.  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  Sth,  1818,  on  the  Edmation  of  the  Poor,  ana 
Charitable  Abuses.     London.    1818.    8vo.    pp.49. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Scott,  S^c.  Sfc.  M.  P. 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Brougham's 

Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and 
Ministerial  Patronage  in  the  Appointments  under  the  late  Act. 
Fourth  Edition.     London.    1818.    8vo.    pp.  100. 

5.  Vindicia  Wykehamica;  or,  a  Vindication  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege: in  a  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  occasioned  by  his 
Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romi/ly,  on  Charitable  Abuses.  By  the 
Rev.  W.L.  Bowles.     London.     8vo.     1818. 

*  *  Ogni  individuo  impiegato  da  Ferdiuando  dopo  Tepoca  snddetta  cessera  le  sue 
fonzioni  dal  giomo  della  publicazione  del  presente  decreto  o  della  nuova  del  nostio 
sbarco. — Quelli  che  dopo  tale  publicazione  o  nuova,  si  ostinassero  a  conservare  i  loro 
irapieghi,  e  a  dare  una  dispoiizione  qnalunque,  saranno  rigoardati  conie  ribelli,  tra- 
ditori  della  patria,  e  come  tali  saranno  puniti  con  tuttu  il  rigore  delle  leggi.'— *  Qu- 
luuque  ministro  di  Ferdiuando  [qualunque  impiegato]  cbe  dopo  la  publicazione  del 
pre!ieiite  decreto  o  della  nuova  del  nostro  sbarco  verra  conservare  il  potere  a  fare  eseguife 
gli  ordini  del  suo  Sovrano,  ordinare  delie  misure,  o  dare  una  disposizione  qaalonqao 
tendente  ad  impedire  Tesecuzione  del  nostri  ordini,  sara  dichiarato  rebelle,  provodwe 
della  gnerra  civile,  traditore  della  patria  e  del  Re,  messo  fuore  della  legge,  e  giudi- 
eato  come  tale.' — Art.  5  and  4  of  tbe  printed  decree  found  on  Marat's  person.  The  ^ 
sag^  between  brackets  was  interlined  with  his  own  writing. 

6.  A  Letter 
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6.  J  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.in  Reply 
to  the  Strictures  on  Winchester  College,  contained  in  his  Letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.  P.  Jbrom  the  Rev.  Liscombe 
Clarke,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  London.  8vo. 
1818. 

7.  -4  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  from  John  Ire^ 
land,  D.  D.  formerly  Vicar  of  Croydon,  now  Dean  of  West- 
minster, with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Letter  from  Mr. 
Drummond.     London.    1818.    8vo.  pp.  3 1 . 

TN  presenting  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
■  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duties 
and  functions  (as  entrusted  to  them  by  the  House)  are  so  carefully 
described  in  the  title  of  their  First  Report;  as  well  as  of  the  seve- 
ral pamphlets  to  which  those  proceedings  have  given  birth,  we  must 
supplicate  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  indulgence.  Great  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  comprising  within  the  limits  of  a  Review  even  a 
brief  notice  of  all  the  momentous  topics  (some  of  them  most  unex- 
pectedly) involved  in  the  examinations  of  the  Committee,  and  in  the 
Letter  and  Speech  of  its  Honourable  Chairman.  Either  of  the  two 
branches  of  inquiry  upon  which  the  Committee  were  specially  di- 
rected to  report,  would  have  furnished  ample  materials  of  discus- 
sion for  a  separate  Article.  The  latter  branch,  it  must  be  owned,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  the  attention  of 
the^ommittee,  in  proportion  to  its  urgency  at  the  season  when  they 
were  appointed :  but,  in  return,  they  have  made  pretty  M'ide  excur- 
sions into  provinces  not  immediately  assigned  to  them.  The  result 
is  to  bring,  amid  many  others  of  minor  importance,  the  following 
distinct  and  most  grave  matters  under  our  consideration. — 1.  The 
present  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis. — 2.  Plans 
for  promoting  education  amongst  -them,  as  well  as  for  bettering,  by 
other  methods,  their  morals  and  their  general  state. — 3.  The  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  connecting  the  national  religion  with  na- 
tional education. — 4.  The  nature  and  state  of  all  chantable  endow- 
ments and  trusts. — 5.  The  circumstances  and  administration  of  the 
great  public  schools  and  of  the  two  universities  of  England  : — and^ 
lastly,  sundry  charges  of  malversation,  and  robbery  of  the  poor, 
adduced  against  some  personages  of  exalted  rank  and  exalted  cha- 
racter in  the  country. 

It  is  not  the  extensive  nature  of  these  subjects  alone  that  makes 
the  discussion  of  them  a  task  of  great  labour,  and  of  some  pain. 
The  frequent  and  strong  personalities  which  the  learned  Chairman 
of  the  Conmiittee  has,  whether  as  their  organ  or  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual character,  mixed  up  with  most  parts  of  his  multifarious 
statements  and  arguments,  cannot  be  read  by  any  impartial  person 
without  a  feeling  of  something  like  disgust.     In  accompanying  him 

through 
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dirough  his  long  train  of  complaints  and  invectives,  we  find  him 
continually  treading  upon  ground,  which  few  people  willingly  select 
for  their  operations,  and  meddling  with  weapons  which,  if  they  fail 
to  inflict  dieir  meditated  wound,  are  apt  to  recoil  upon  those  who 
wield  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  to  deal 
with  topics  such  as  these;  but  they  cannot  be  avoided,  without 
omitting  altogether  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  case 
now  brought  before  the  public.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  avoid  the  contagion  of  the  example  set  to  us  in  the  manner  of 
treating  that  case :  but  when  we  see  those  illustrious  seminaries, 
which  have  for  ages  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  English 
gentlemen,  made  the  objects  of  assault,  we  should  be  wanting  in 
our  duty  to  the  public,  were  we  to  decline  entering  into  an  inves-. 
tigation  in  which  their  reputation,  perhaps  their  existence,  is  cou- 
cemed,  and  pursuing  it  whithersoever  it  may  lead  us.  Our  at- 
tachment both  to  the  literary  character,  and  to  the  established  reli- 
gion of  our  country,  engages  us  to  discharge  fearlessly  the  important 
office  of  guarding  the  public  mind  against  misrepresentation  and 
prejudice,  which  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  disguised  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  comes  before  us  voluntarily 
as  an  author,  making  both  his  '  Speech,^  and  the  materials  upon, 
which  his  pamphlet  is  founded,  public  property,  we  may  without 
impropriety  with  regard  to  the  individual,  and  without  trenchijdg 
upon  the  sacredness  of  parliamentary  privilege,  say  a  few  words  of 
the  author,  before  we  turn  to  his  works.  He  has  been  long  known 
to  the  public,  first  as  an  able  and  energetic  writer  upon  politics  and 
economics,  and  of  late  years  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters 
in  parliament.  His  style  is  extremely  forcible,  though  deficient  in 
purity  and  good  taste :  be  abounds  with  sarcasm  and  invective ;  and 
upon  almost  all  questions  has  recourse  to  personalities  in  a  degree 
which  is  very  unusual  among  men  of  his  scope  of  abilities.  In  all 
his  pursuits,  he  displays  a  spirit  of  industry  and  a  power  of  exer- 
tion which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  But  joining,  as  we  do, 
with  all  the  world,  in  admiration  of  these  energies,  we  cannot  help 
deeply  lamenting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  applied. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  mere  dissensions  of  party,  nor  to  any  of 
the  questions  which  divide  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  senate.  An 
able  and  vigilant  opposition,  if  exempt  from  factious  and  unpatriotic 
designs,  must  always  prove  a  security  to  the  constitution..  It  is  the 
habit  of  disparaging  the  most  revered  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  the  propensity  to  every  species  of  innovation,  that  awaken  dis- 
trust and  alarm.  If  a  disposition  to  discredit  or  subvert  every  thing 
that  is  familiar  from  custom,  or  venerable  from  Antiquity,  arises  in 
any  man's  mind  from  a  sincere  and  honest  wish  of  benefiting  hi& 

fellow 
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fellow  subjects,  we  can  only  say,  that  his  notions  are  such  as  the 
philosopher  and  the  practical  man  must  equally  condemn.  Who, 
ill  truth,  can  really  have  persuaded  himself^  that  the  way  to  benefit 
his  country,  or  even  to  introduce  such  corrections  and  improve- 
ments in  its  institutions  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  course  of  events 
may  require,  is  by  continual  efforts  to  hold  up  to  public  odium  the 
various  branches  of  the  legislature,  particularly  the  highest;  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  great  establishments  for  national 
religion  and  national  education?  Upon  whom  can  the  practical 
lessons  afforded  by  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  year» 
have  been  so  entirely  thrown  away  f  Prejudice  may  be  entertained 
against  English  education  by  those  who  themselves  do  not  happen 
to  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  the  nature  of  which  tliey  therefore  do 
not  thoroughly  comprehend  :  and  this  feeling,  by  no  means  univer- 
sal or  even  generally  prevalent  among  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  under  a  different  system,  is  in  the  present  instance  too  conspi- 
cuous tb  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  observer.  Fronoi 
what  cause  a  like  prejudice  against  our  Established  Church  may 
spring,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine  :  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  peruse  the  publications  now  before  us,  as  it  is  to  read 
the  productions  of  a  certain  Northern  school  of  critics,  without 
observing  a  continual  eagerness  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  speak  of  its  distinguished  characters 
with  expressions  of  bitterness  or  derision. 

The  above  remarks  are  forced  from  us,  and  are  made  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  Whether  they  be  justified  by  the  conduct 
of  the  late  parliamentary  investigation,  the  voice  of  the  public  must 
decide.  We  are  not  ignorant  how  jealously  our  countrymen  arc 
disposed  to  feel  on  the  subject  of  charitable  endowments  ;  nor  do 
we  wish  to  see  this  jealousy  abated  or  lulled  asleep :  it  is  the  best 
security  for  those  institutions,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  boast  of 
this  island.  But  we  also  know,  that  they  are  too  clear-sighted  to  be 
long  deluded  by  any  suggestions,  however  specious,  from  those  im- 
provers who,  if  once  admitted  into  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
vveeding  it,  would  infallibly  proceed  to  root  up  the  fairest  and 
goodliest  products  of  its  culture,  and  convert  the  soil  to  purposes 
of  a  totally  different  nature. 

In  submitting  the  merits  of  this  subject  to  our  readers,  we  pur- 
pose to  adopt  the  simplest  and  plainest  course.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  command  their  attention.  It 
is  our  wish  only  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  to  leave 
them  to  form  a  dispassionate  opinion  for  themselves. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member  for  Winchelsea  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Selecf 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, '  to  inquire  into  the  state  o( 
Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  the  People  in  London,  Westmin- 
ster, and  South wark/  To  prove  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry, 
the  learned  Gentleman  mentioned  the  result  of  investigations  lately 
pursued  by  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  metropolis,  associated 
M'ith  the  view  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor ;  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  laudable  pursuit,  had  discovered  in  some  parts  of 
the  town,  particularly  the  districts  of  St.  Giles's  and  Shadwell,  that 
many  thousands  of  children  were  totally  destitute  of  education, 
and  that  this  state  of  ignorance  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
shocking  misery  and  depravity.'  He  threw  out,  at  the  same  time, 
an  idea  of  proposing  some  scheme  for  educating  the  poor  by  par- 
liamentary assistance,  to  be  tried  in  London,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  way  of  experiment.  Tlie  motion  thus  stated  was  agreed  to 
unanimously,  and  without  the  least  expression  of  jealousy  from  any 
part  of  the  House :  and  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  '  To 
inquire  into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  House ;  and  were  instructed  to  consider  what  may  be  fit  to  he 
done  with  respect  to  the  children  of  Paupers  who  shall  be  found 
begging  in  the  streets  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  or  who  shall  be 
carried  about  by  persons  asking  charity,  and  whose  parents,  or 
other  persons  whom  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  children 
to  any  of  the  schools  provided  for  the  education  of  poor  children.' 
With  their  powers  and  the  objects  of  their  attention  thus  accurately 
defined,  the  Committee  forthwith  commenced  their  inquiries,  and 
continued  them  with  laudable  industry  till  the  19th  of  the  following 
month.  The  result  of  this  labour  was  published  in  the  shape  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence ;  in  which  appear  the  examinations  at  large 
of  many  persons  connected  with,  or  possessii^  information  relative 
to,  the  difi^erent  Charity  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  Catholic 
schools  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  those  in  the  connection  of  the 
National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  In 
addition  to  these  objects  of  inquiry,  to  which  they  were  directed 
by  their  instructions,  the  Committee,  of  their  own  accord,  examined 
evidence  respecting  Westminster,  the  Charter-house,  and  St.  Paul's 
schools,  as  well  as  other  establishments,  which  have,  ever  since  their 
foundation,  been  appropriated  to  the  classical  education  of  the 
higher  and  middling  orders  of  society. 

The  day  after  the  Committee  had  concluded  their  sittings,  t 
short  report  was  presented  to  the  House,  recommending,  in  general 
terms,  that  Parliament  should  take  proper  measures,  in  concurrence 
with  the  prevailing  disposition  in  the  community,  for  extending  the 
blessing  of  education  to  the  poor  of  all  descriptions ;  urging  like- 
wise 
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wise  the  expediency  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  other  Funds  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Poor  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  their  educa* 
tion  generally ;  and  suggesting  that  the  best  method  of  conducting 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion. But  respecting  a  most  prominent  part  of  the  operations  of 
the  Committee,  their  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  Great  Schools 
where  the  higher  orders  receive  their  classical  education,  not  a  syl- 
lable was  said  in  their  Report  to  the  House.  The  mover  of 
the  Committee  however,  who  had  been  appointed  Chairman, 
in  his  speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  alluded  to  this 
subject,  and  vindicated  the  course  taken  by  the  Committee,  bj 
saying,  *  that  they  conceived,  though  the  commission,  under  which 
they  acted,  did  not  necessarily  lead  them  to  any  inquiries  concerning 
the  higher  schools,  yet  that  it  authorized  them  to  include  these 
schools  at  their  discretion.'  The  distinction  here  taken  by  the 
learned  Gentleman  shall  be  examined  by  and  bye,  as  well  as  the 
other  grounds  alleged  in  JMStification  of  what  must  strike  every  per- 
son, at  first  sight,  as  a  manifest  transgression  of  the  limits  appointed 
for  their  inquiry.  At  present  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
Chairman  expressed,  on  that  occasion,  great  satisfaction  with  what 
bad  been  discovered  respecting  the  state  of  those  great  establish- 
ments, particularly  Westhiinster,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the 
several  endowments  were  applied.  By  this  complimentary  lan- 
guage, so  completely  at  variance  with  his  subsequent  expressions 
on  the  same  subject,  he  seems  to  have  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country;  at  least,  this  is  tlie  only  way  in  which 
we  can  account  for  so  extraordinary  an  assumption  of  power  by 
the  Committee  having  met  with  no  disapprobation  at  the  time  from 
any  quarter  of  the  House.  The  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  itinerant  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  was  well  received,  and  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  ministers.  In  the  session  of  1817^  however,  no 
such  motion  was  made,  and  the  Committee  was  prevented  from 
pursuing  the  business,  as  is  stated,  by  the  indisposition  of  its  Chair- 
man. But  in  the  last  session,  the  Committee  renewed  their  ope- 
rations with  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  higher 
description  of  game.  They  now  obtained  the  title  of  *  The  Select 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders ;'  and  their 
powers  being  no  longer  confined  to  the  metropolis,  they  extended 
their  investigations  to  charitable  endowments  in  different  parts  of 
England :  they  examined  the  Lord  Register  of  Scotland  relative  to 
the  parochial  schools  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Mr.  William 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland ;  and  they  received 
the  voluntary  deposition  of  the  Chairman  himself  touching  an  in- 
stitution 
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stitution  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  certain  Swin 
poor,  and  German  princes  and  nobles>  at  Hoffw}!  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne. 

Having,  two  years  before,  invaded^  without  control  or  censure, 
the  great  establishments  in  the  metropolis  in  which  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  educated,  they  now,  though  still  empowered 
only  to  '  inquire  and  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders/ 
felt  themselves  authorized  to  overhaul  the  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester.  Accordingly,  the  Chairman  summoned  before  him  the 
Provost  of  Eton,  and  different  gentlemen  holding  situations  at 
Winchester;  he  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  a  minute  examination  into 
all  particulars  relative  to  the  internal  economy,  government,  and 
expenses  of  these  establishments ;  he  published  the  Bursar's  book^ 
or  accompt  of  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Eton  College 
for  the  preceding  year,  as  he  had  before  done  those  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  and  by  the  absolute  power  which,  it  seems,  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  over  all  bis 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  over  every  thing  held  precious  and  sacred 
in  the  kingdom,  he  compelled  them  to  proouce  their  statutes. 
Those  of  Eton  he  has  printed,  as  well  as  those  of  Trinity  and  St 
John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  This  part  of  his  measures,  however, 
we  merely  name  at  present^  and  shall  take  occasion  to  revert  to  it 
hereafter*  The  Committee,  during  this  session^  though  they  did 
not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  instructions  which  they  received  at 
their  appointment,  yet  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to 
matters  apparently  of  a  very  different  description.  They  examined 
into  the  circumstances  of  a  select  number  of  endowed  schools,  of 
some  of  which  circumstances  the  Chairman  has  availed  himself  in  his 
character  of  an  author,  as  matter  of  charge  against  their  trustees  or 
visitors :  each  of  these  will  come  under  our  review  in  its  order.  But 
the  inquiry  did  not  stop  here :  the  Master  and  two  of  the  Fellows  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  were  minutely  examined  respectiDg 
the  exact  amount  of  their  several  incomes,  as  well  as  the  miniber, 
value,  and  disposition  of  livings  in  their  college  patronage.  This 
inquiry  was  necessary,  it  appears,  to  the  full  performance  of  tfaal 
duty,  which  enjoined  him  to  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Lmer 
Orders,  and  the  state  of  the  mendicant  children  of  paupers :  and  ac** 
cordingly  this  examination  stands  upon  record,  a  rare  specimen  of 
propriety  and  delicacy. 

Thus  far  every  thing  proceeded  smoothly.  The  Committee  in- 
deed was  (as  is  generally  understood)  but  thinly  attended.  Not 
more  than  three  out  of  the  forty  members  of  it  were,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  in  the  habit  of  lending  their  assistance  to  the  Hon. 
Chairman  :  but  they  lent  it  so  cordially,  that  every  thing  appeared 
to  go  on  according  to  his  wishes.     The  sessfion  and  the  parliament 
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itself  were  drawing  to  their  close,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  for  ^  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
concerning  Charities  in  England  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor/ 
which  Bill  was  intended  to  invest  the  Honourable  Chairman 
and  others  of  the  Committee,  along  with  certain  persons  recom- 
mended by  them,  with  full  power  *  to  inquire  generally  into  the 
State  of  Education ;'  to  examine  the  abuses,  not  only  of  charities  re- 
lating to  education,  but  of  all  charities  whatever;  to  demand  the 
production  of  what  papers  they  chose ;  and  to  enforce  the  answer 
of  whatever  questions  they  might  be  pleased  to  put,  or  to  commit 
to  prison  on  refusal.  Here,  at  length,  some  disapprobation  was  ex- 
pressed: the  Ministers,  who  had  all  along  encouraged  the  inquiry,  as 
far  as  its  avowed  objects  were  concerned,  objected  to  the  provision  by 
which  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  named  by  parliament,  conceiv- 
ing this  nomination  to  belong  to  the  just  and  constitutional  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown.  Of  his  disappointment  on  this  head,  ther 
writer  of  the  *  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  complains  very  bit- 
terly. Moreover  the  Bill,  in  its  progress  through  the  two  Houses, 
had  its  objects,  which  seemed  before  to  know  no  limit,  somewhat 
defined ;  and  the  enormous  powers  of  the  Commbsioners  were  cur- 
tailed. Among  the  alterations,  the  learned  author  mbst  piteously  la- 
ments that  three  commissioners  are  now  made  requisite  to  constitute 
a  quorum  instead  of  two ;  that  they  are  not  to  have  the  power  of 
compelling  persons  to  produce  deeds  and  papers,  the  disclosure 
of  which  may  be  injurious  to  their  own  properties;  that  their  inqui- 
ries are  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  charities  for  educa-r 
Hon,  instead  of  extending  to  all  charities  whatever;  and  that  the 
Universities  of  England,  the  great  Schools,  and  establishments 
having  special  visitors,  are  exempted  from  thisir  jurisdiction  altoge- 
dier.  For  the  imposition  of  these  restrictions  by  the  legislature,  h6 
can  find,  in  candour,  no  better  motive  than  a  wish  to  destroy  thef 
efficacy  of  any  inquiry,  and  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  complained  of* 
The  capital  grievance,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  told.  The  Chair- 
man and  his  Committee  had  kindly  prepared  a  list  of  persons  pro- 
per to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  as  Commissioners  under  the  act ; 
but  when  the-names  appeared  of  those  whom  the  Prince  Regent,  ill 
execution  of  his  powers,  had  nominated,  behold,  the  list  was  not  the 
same !  only  two  of  the  persons  recommended  \vere  found  therein ; 
and,  monstrous  to  tell,  the  name  of  the  learned  Chairman  himself 
was  omitted  1  On  this  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer ;  and  as 
parliament  was  not  likely  to  meet  for  some  months,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  relieving  himself  by  a  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the 
fury  of  his  indignation  is  poured  forth  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Ministers,  and  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  conspiring  to  screen 
Uie  abuses  of  charitable  funds,  and  upon  certain  distinguished:  in- 
voL.  XIX.  NO.  xx^viii.  .K  K  dividuals, 
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dividualsy  who  are  more  than  insinuated  to  be  participators  in  tlicf 
spoliation. 

To  this  '  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  different  replies  have 
appeared,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  '  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Scott/  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  subject  evidently  superior  to  those  of  the  first  letter-writer^  and 
in  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  argumentative  tone.  Its  style  we  think, 
somewhat  languid ;  but  this  defect  is  more  than  compensated  bj 
the  force  and  validity  of  its  reasoning.  We  shall  afford  our  readers 
sufficient  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  productions* 

We  propose,  first,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  that  part  of  the 
inquiry,  which  was  clearly  marked  out  by  the  instructions  of  the 
House,  the '  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders';  we  shall  then  examine 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  consider  the  Universities^  and  the  first  schools  in  the  kingdomi^ 
as  lying  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  jurisdiction ;  and  shall 
finally  consider,  in  order,  his  various  allegations  and  complaints. 

TheMinutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  in  1816,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  Poor,  are  interesting  and  important  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  v^e  trust  that  none  of  the  remarks  which  may 
arise  upon  the  subsequent  measures  of  the  Chairman,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  detracting  the  least  from  the  applause  to  which  this  part 
of  the  investigation  is  entitled.  In  the  cause  of  national  edu- 
cation we  have,  from  the  first,  been  zealous  advocates :  on  more 
|han  one  occasion  we  have  stated  our  reasons  for  thinking  this  tht 
first  and  most  essential,  though  not  the  only  measure,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue,  for  diffusing  moral  and  religious  feelings  among 
the  lower  orders,  and  ameliorating  the  general  state  of  our  popu? 
lation.  The  mode  in  which  evidence  was  sought  for  upon  this 
subject  has  been,  we  think,  on  the  whole  judicious ;  and  it  will 
certainly  prove  a  great  assistance,  not  only  to  parliament,  bat  to  tbt 
public,  in  pointing  out  the  safest  and  most  effectual  modes  of  reach- 
ing an  object,  the  importance  of  which  seems  now  to  be  undis' 
Euted.  There  are  a  few  facts  which  appear  to  be  so  clearly  estab** 
shed  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  parties,  and  to  supply 
30  much  ground  for  reflection^  that  thou^  the  evidence  itself  has 
been  above  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  though 
we  have,  on  oth^r  occasions,  alluded  to  them,  yet,  as  the  subject 
is  now  fairly  before  us,  we  cannot  forbear  recalling  to  them  tli# 
attention  of  our  readers. 

It  appeared,  from  the  incjuiry  in  the  year  18 16,  that  not  less  than 
120,000  poor  children  in  the  metropolis  were  totally  destitute  of 
^education.  During  the  two  last  years,  however,  much  improver 
ment  has  been  made ;  and  the  progressively  increasing  number  of 
^e  different  schools  enables  us  to  look  forward  with  confidence  ta 
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the  time,  when  the  opportuuity  of  education  will  be  afforded  to  the 
wiiole  of  its  population.  But  here  we  have  to  remark,  first,  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary^  tha^  the  increase  of  Sunday-schools 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  day-schools :  in  order  that 
when  the  children,  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  latter^ 
are  taken  away  by  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
labour  available  to  their  maintenance,  they  may  be  secured  from  the 
danger  of  losing  the  good  habits,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  which  they  have  acquired.  The  evidence  concurs  in 
shewing  that  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  almost  universal 
cause  from  which  profligacy  in  the  lower  orders  originates:  it 
shews  also  the  attachment  of  the  children  to  the  Sunday-schools^ 
and  the  great  improvement  in  knowledge,  morals,  and  general  cha-* 
racter  which  is  almost  invariably  derived  from  them.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent good  habits  which  the  lower  orders  acquire  at  these  schools^ 
the  best  is  that  of  attending  divine  worship ;  and  this  habit  does  not 
leave  them  when  they  cease  to  be  Sunday  scholars.  But  here  a  most 
important  consideration  occurs.  The  present  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Establishment  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  find  accommo- 
dation for  the  existing  schools  (a  difficulty  which,  of  course,  in- 
creases yearly) :  and  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  containing  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  same  persons,  when  grown  up.  The  cer* 
tain  and  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  they  are  driven  to  attend 
dissenting  chapels,  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  which  no 
difficulty  seems  to  be  found  from  expense,  or  from  any  pther^ 
obstacle.  Unless,  therefore,  new  churches  and  chapels  for  the 
Establishment  be  erected  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  places 
where  there  is  a  superabundant  population,  and  upon  such  a  plan 
as  may  admit  the  lower  orders  to  partake  suitably  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  it  will  be  impossible  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  can 
be  retained  in  the  national  religion.  A  fair  prospect  of  remedying 
this  deficiency  is  at  present  held  out  by  the  parliamentary  grant 
for  assisting  in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  the  subscript 
tion  of  individuals  for  enlarging  those  which  now  exist :  and  we 
have  only  to  express  our  earnest  hope,  first,  that  no  delay  may  be 
suffered  to  intervene  in  the  execution  of  these  purposes ;  and^ 
secondly,  that  should  the  grant  and  the  subscription  be  found  in- 
adequate for  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  neither  parlia- 
ment nor  the  public  will  hesitate  to  enlarge  their  amount;  and 
that  no  shortsighted  views  of  economical  retrenchment  will  prevent 
their  dischai^e  of  a  duty  which  they  owe  alike  to  God  and  man. 
That  the  work  should  be  undertaken  now  rather  than  some  years 
hence,  seems  a  matter  of  incalculable  ia^portance.  Should  it  be 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  its  speedy  accomplisbment,  to  increase 
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die  burdens  of  posterity^  we  can  only  say,  that  posterity  will  liatvi 
good  cause  to  bless  the  present  generation  for  its  decision.  lo 
these  remarks  we  are  aware  that  we  are  suggesting  notbif^  mom 
than  occurs  to  the  minds  of  all  who  bestow  any  reikctiou  upon  the 
subject :  but  it  is  our  du^  to  declare,  what  appears  to  us  the  most 
important  corollary,  deducible  from  the  whole  inquiry. 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  consider  how  far  the  vital 
interests  of  the  '  National  Society'  are  involved  in  the  measures 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readen 
that,  when  this  institution  was  founded,  seven  or  eight  years  ago^ 
for  educatmg  the  poor  of  the  establishment  in  the  principles  of  tha 
Church  of  England,  it  was  assailed  with  something  more  than  their 
usual  asperity^  by  the  writers  in  a  Journal  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  as  seldom  missing  an  opportunity  of  decrying  or  discredits 
ing  the  frame  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Upon  the  earliest 
promoters  of  that  benevolent  undertaking,  clei^ymen  of  high  rank; 
and  unimpeachable  characters,  was  heaped  every  abusive  appelltr 
tion,  every  sarcastic  insinuation,  which  the  storehouse  of  inTectiTS 
could  supply^  The  terms  'minions  of  the  church/  <  holy  bq^otsy 
and  '  bliud  zealots  of  a  religious  faction/  were  unsparingly,  applied 
to  the  institutors  of  the  subscription, — some  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  kingdom.  And  what  was  the  crime  which  trailed  for. ihil 
'  more  than  common  indignation?' — ^why,  their  daring  to  give  tbeit 
own  money  and  to  devote  their  own  time  and  trouble  towards  ob» 
taining  for  the  children  of  the  lower  orders,  instruction  in  readiBi^ 
in  writii^,  and  in  the  religion  of  their  country.  This  was  '  & 
bead  and  front  of  their  offending:'  and  for  this  conduct,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  their  duty  as  conscientious  churchmen,  they  wm 
assailed  with  language  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel.  The 
fact  was,  that  this  institution  happened  to  interfere  \rith  a  fkvouritft 
project  that  had  been  embraced  by  those  writers  with  extreme 
zeal,  of  educating  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  system  which 
excluded  all  creeds,  and  gave  a  preference  to  no  church  whatever* 
But  they  could  not  succeed  in  raising  even  a  temporary  outcry 
against  the  National  Society,  or  in  making  it  a^litical  questioo. 
Churchmen  of  all  parties  joined  in  support  of  the  national  school^ 
and  even  the  dissenters  did  not  complain  of  the  members  of  tbeEsta:- 
blishment  for  adopting  a  jsystem  of  education  for  their; poor,  whik^ 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  were  themselves  at  fulMiberty  to 
do  the  same.  Accordingly,  the  natiomd  schools  have  not  only  sur- 
vived the  anathemas  fulminated  against  them,  but  have  continued 
to  increase  in  number  and  in  efficacy,  and  have  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  for  vrhich  this  country  has  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence.  Now,  however, after  all  controversy  upon  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  have  ceased,  the  attack  has  been  r^ewed  by  di« 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee,  (surely  it  camiot  have  been  with  the 
advised  sanction  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Com-> 
moQs!)  divested,  indeed,  of  all  the' gross  and  open  invective  which 
had  been  found  to  answer  so  ill  before;  but  in  a  mode  far  more  to  ■■ 
be  apprehended.  The  Report  which  he  presented  in  the  last  session 
recommends  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  with  the  National 
Society,  and  to  begin  by  partially  overthrowing  its  system. 

'  Another  point  to  which  it  is  material  to  direct  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, regards  the  two  opposite  principles,  of  founding  schools  for 
children  of  all  sorts,  and  for  those  only  >vho  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  Where  the  means  exist  of  erecting  two  schools,  one  upon  each 
principle,  education  is  not  checked  by  the  excltisive  plan  being  adopted 
in  one  of  them,  because  the  other  may  comprehend  the  children  of  sec- 
taries. In  places  where  only  one  school  can  be  supported,  ft  is  mani- 
fest that  any  regulations  which  exclude  Dissenters,  deprive  the  Poor 
of  that  body  of  all  means  of  education.' — Third  Report  ef  the  Select 
Committee,  p.  56. 

The  published  speech  of  the  Chairman  enlarges  up(m  the  same 
topic. 

'  In  the  first  place,  where  the  town  is  considerable,  though  the  people 
may  be  of  various  religious  denominations,  no  impediment  to  instruct-; 
ing  the  whole  arisesr  from  that  circumstance,  because  there  is  room  for 
schools  upon  both  principles.  The  Churchmen  can  found  a  seminary, 
from  whence  Dissenters  may  be  excluded  by  the  lessons  taught,  and 
the  observances  required;  while  the  sectaries,  or  those  members  of  the 
Establishment  who  patronize  the  schools  for  all  without  distinction  of 
creed,  may  support  a  school  upon  this  universal  principle^  and  teach 
those  whom  the  rules  of  the  Church  Society  exclude.  But  this  is  evi- 
dently impossible  in  smaller  towns,  where  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  can  only  maintain  a  single  school.  There,  if  the 
bulk  of  the  rich  belong  to  the  Church,  no  school  will  be  afforded  to  the 
sectarian  poor;  though,  certainly,  if  the  bulk  of  the  rich  be  Dissenters 
the  poor  connected  with  the  Establishment  may  profit  by  the  school, 
which  is  likely  to  be  founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants are  more  equally  divided,  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
refuse  to  abandon  the  exclusive  plan,  no  school  at  all  can  be  formed. 
Accordingly  it  is  in  places  of  this  moderate  size  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  plans  is  the  most  felt,  and  where  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  progress  of  education  has  been  materially  checked  by  an  un- 
bending adherence  to  the  system  of  the  National  Society.  The  mo* 
derate  size  of  the  place  renders  the  distinction  of  sects  most  injurious  t6 
education,  even  where  there  exist  the  means  and  the  disposition  to 
establish  schools  by  subscription.' — Mr,  Brougham**  Speech,  pp.  9,  10. 

On  reading  each  of  these  passages,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with 
the  recollection  of  having  seen  the  same,  or  something  vefy  much 
like  it,  before :  and  looking  back  through  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
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nal  which  had  led  the  way  in  this  liberal  view  of  the  question^  we 
discovered^  after  a  little  search^  in  that  publication  for  Nov.  1811, 
the  paper  which  had  left  such  an  impression  on  our  memory ; 
and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

'  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  proposition  of  a 
double  system  is  perfectly  sincere;  and  that  such  a  plan  would  be  at- 
tempted with  good  faith,  after  it  should  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
moment;— we  hold  it  to  be  quite  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  desired 
extent,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  essence  of  the  new  method 
consists  in  economizing  the  expense  of  education,  by  teaching  very  large 
numbers  at  once.  Beautiful  and  useful  as  it  is,  when  applied  to  schools 
of  a  certain  size,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  small  seminaries ;  at  least, 
it  loses  all  its  advantages.  One  teacher  now  superintends  a  school  of 
1000  or  1200  children.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  whole  poor  children! 
of  the  disti;ict  do  not  exceed  this  number,  it  is  exactly  doubling  the  ex- 
pense, to  have  two  schools.  And  where  they  do  exceed  this  number^ 
how  are  they  to  be  divided  ?  We  cannot  expect  that,  of  l600  children, 
800  will  belong  always  to  the  church,  and  800  to  the  different  sects. 
In  some  places,  the  sectaries  may  be  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  10 
or  15  ;  but  if  they  were  20  or  30,  they  are  too  few, — and  they  therefore 
can  take  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  new  system;  In  all  such  cases, 
the  Church  of  England  poor  may  be  educated ;  but  the  Dissenting  poor 
must  go  without  instruction,  or  must  conform  to  the  Church  ;-^thatis, 
must  sin  aj^ainst  their  consciences, — and  (LIKE  OUR  FIRST  PA- 
RENTS) purchase  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  innocence.  There  are  other 
places,  however,  where  those  proportions  are  reversed, — where  the 
bulk  of  the  poor  are  not  of  the  Church ;  and,  here,  the  sectaries  may 
be  educated  under  the  new  system,  but  not  the  others ;  or,  at  least,  no 
school  can  here  be  established  where  the  Catechism  is  taught ;  so  that 
the  poor  of  the  Church  must  either  go  uneducated,  or  resort  to  the 
Dissenting  school.  It  is  true,  they  may  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience  ;-* 
and  this  is  the  very  point  in  which  the  plan  recommended  by  us,  of 
excluding  all  peculiar  Catechisms,  so  greatly  ex  eel  Is  the  other.'— 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xix.  pp.  36,  37* 

Thus  we  see  how  much  of  the  labour  of  the  Committee  in  hear- 
ing evidence  might  have  been  spared;  since  the  Report,  which  was 
to  be  deduced  from  that  evidence,  was  ready  drawn  to  their  bands 
some  years  before,  and  in  a  style  so  strikingly  similar  to  Hiat  which 
the  Committee  have  adopted,  that  we  apprehend,  Alderman  Wood) 
and  any  other  members  of  the  Committee  who  may  have  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  matter 
under  consideration,  must  be  grievously  disappointed  at  finding  how 
little  originality  they  can  lay  claim  to,  and  must  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  the  plagiarist  of  old,*  Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dij;erunt!* 

We  have  two  reasons  for  w^ishing  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
whole  of  that  Article  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken:  in 
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she  first  place,  it  will  explaun  much  more  clearly,  than  either 
*  the  Report'  or  *  the  Speech,'  what  are  the  real  views  and  real 
feelings  which  dictate,  m  some  instances  at  least,  projects  such 
as  that  which  is  thus  recommended  to  parliament  relative  to  the 
National  Schools;  and,  secondly,  it  will  be  most  edifying  to 
observe  with  what  bitterness  of  invective  and  calumny  the  patrons 
of  these  widely  spread  histitutions  were  assailed  at  their  commence* 
ment,  and  to  consider  how  utterly  powerless  all  the  mistatement 
and  all  the  defamation  has  proved,  either  in  obstructing  their  efforts 
or  in  blackening  their  characters  ;  and  how  completely  a  few  years 
have  put  to  silence  the  mouth  of  slander !  It  will  not  be  amiss/ 
fiowever,  to  see  how  far  this  part  of  the  Report,  which  asserts  the 
impossibility  of  the  children  of  dissenters  receiving  benefit  from 
the  National  Schools  according  to  their  present  system,  is  founded 
on  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee.  The  following  is  the 
examination  of  the  Reverend  T.  Walmsley,  the  very  meritorious 
secretary  of  the  National  Society,  on  this  subject. 

'  Do  you  find  the  Dissenters  are  slack  in  sending  their  children  to 
the  National  School F—I  should  say  they  are  not  slack;  we  hav« 
people  of  all  denominations ;  we  have,  even  Jews  in  the  school. 

*  Do  the  children  of  Dissenters  go  to  their  own  places  of  worship? — 
I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  plan  of  union  for  an  answer  to  that 
question,  an  extract  from  which  I.  will  read :  "  That  the  children  of 
each  school  do  constantly  attend  divine  service  in  their  parish  church, 
or  other  place  of  public  worship  under  the  establishment,  wherever  the 
same  is  practicable,  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  such  reason  for  their 
non-attendance  be  assigned,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  that  school.'' 

*  Do  you  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  not 
being  expressly  permitted  to  attend  at  their  places  of  worship,  there  is 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to  send  them? — I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question,  for  this  reason,  that  the  only  question  we 
ask  when  the  child  is  admitted  is,  "  Are  you  seven  years  old?" '— ile- 
port  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  I8I6,  p.  57* 

Similar  questions  were  next  put  to  the  gentlemen  who  superio- 
tend  the  Whitechapel  and  the  Castle- street  National  Schools,  and 
from  their  answers  it* was  distinctly  found  that  the  children. of 
sectaries  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  these  establishments,  and  conform, 
without  difficulty  or  murmuring,  to  their  regulations.  But  the 
Chairman  appears  to  have  continued  incredulous  upon  tliis  matter : 
for  when  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  master  of  the  Central  National 
School  in  Baldwin's  Gardens  was  before  him,  he  inquired, 

*  Do  you  receive  the  children  of  persons  not  members  of  the  church 
of  England  ? — Yes,  we  do ;  there  is  no  question  ever  put  to  any  parent, 
respecting  their  religion.    ■ 

'  Have  you,  in  fact,  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  roanj 
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children  of  Dissenters  in  that  establishment? — Many  are  Dissenterii 
and  Dissenters  of  every  description,  I  know« 

*  ^s  nearly  as  you  can  estimate,  how  many  may  there  be  ? — I  can- 
tiot  tell  that 

^  Are  there  twenty? — More  than  that,  I  might  say  more  than  one 
balf  are  Dissenters ;  and  at  this  time  we  have  seven  Jews. 

*  Do  you  include  in  your  class  of  Dissenters,  the  children  of  people 
called  Methodists  ? — Certainly ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  the  pareDtt 
go  to  Spa  Fields  chapel. 

*  Have  there  been,  to  your  knowledge,  any  objections  stated  by  the 
parents  of  children  sent  to  this  institution,  on  account  of  your  teaching 

,  the  Catechism  according  to  the  Church  of  England  ? — Not  one,  except- 
ing in  one  case,  and  that  was  complied  with ;  it  was  one  Jew  boy,  whom 
we  have  at  this  moment,  and  since  that  he  complies  with  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school/ — Idenif  pp.  138,  139. 

Similar  questions  were  repeated  to  Mr.  Walmsley  at  his  examir 
nation  in  the  present  year^  and  were  answered  in  a  similar  manner. 

*  It  is  understood,  that  in  London  the  Dissenters  do  not  object  to 
their  children  attending  the  National  School;  is  that  so? — I  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

*  Do  they  object  to  their  children  going  to  church  on  the  Sunday, 
and  learning  the  Catechism? — I  never  heard  of  any  objection  of  that 
kind  in  our  own  school,  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  and  I  believe  I  may  add 
also,  as  far  as  my  own  information  goes,  that  there  is  no  objection  in  the 
other  schools,  in  the  city.' — Report  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidaice,  18lS, 
p,  12. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
from  the  Review  printed  in  1811^  were  not  only  unsanctioned  by 
the  evidence  before  them,  but  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  iff 
whole  tenor.  Yet^  upon  this  ground,  the  Report  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament,  should  it  think  proper  to  give  assistance  to 
the  building  of  National  Schools,  to  '  provide  that  the  children  of 
sectaries  shall  not  be  compelled  to  learn  any  Catechism,  or  attend 
any  church  other  than  those  of  their  parents.' 

We  seriously  hope  that  parliament  will  never  be  induced  to  make 
any  legislative  provisions  whatever  respecting  the  details  and  ma- 
nagement of  charitable  institutions.  The  first  consequence  of  such 
an  interference  would  be,  that  individuals,  if  not  suffered  to  conduct 
the  charities  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
would  withdraw  their  subscriptions  altogether :  and  it  would  be  in 
Tain  to  look  to  any  parliamentary  grants  to  supply  that  efficiency, 
"which  the  zeal  and  beneficence  of  individuals  are  capable  of  giving 
to  a  system  of  education.*     However,  the  main  object   of  the 

*  Whenever  local  and  peculiar  circumstances  make  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  desirable, 
(which  must  occasionally  happen,)  such  modification  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discretioo 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  management,  aad  whe  le«I  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
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Reporter's  solicitude  seems  to  be,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
the  children  of  persons  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
churchy  ever  becoming   connected  with  it.     Though   it   is  dis-  ^ 
tinctly  shewn, that  numbers  of  dissenters  of  all  descriptions  volun- 
tarily bring  their  children  to  the  national  schools,  yet  that  important 
fact  is  dropped  both  in  the  Report  and  in  the  printed  Speech ;  and 
parliament  is  advised  to  make  a  law  for  classing  the  children  accord^ 
ing  to  the  religion  of  their  parents.     This,  it  seems,  is  done  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  (Third  Report,  p>  62.) 
that  when  poor  persons  enter  their  children,  *a  very  large  proportion 
cannot  decidedly  say,  what  religious  system  they  prefer;  and 
that,  in  very  many  instances,  they  have  answered,  that  they  were 
offio  RBLiGiON.'     Were  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  to 
be  adopted,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  children  of  all  these 
unhappy  persons  must  likewise  be  brought  up  of  no  religion:  for 
who  shall  presume  to  choose  for  another  in  a  matter  of  such  purely 
individual  concern  }     In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Journal 
of  1811,  we  are  told,  that  the  dissenting  poor,  who  are  educated  \n 
the  National  School,  '  must  sin  against  their  consciences^  and 
(like  our  first  parents)  purchase  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  innocence.'     Had  an  ordinary  writer  ventured  to  tell  his  readers 
that  a  poor  child  of  seven'  years  old,  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
attend  a  meeting-house,  cannot  learn  the  Catechism,  and  attend  the 
church,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  conscience  and  his  innocence,  we 
apprehend  that  few  people  would  have  turned  over  another  of  his 
pages.     Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  the  expression,  we  suppose, 
must  be  styled  a  beautiful  and  affecting  appeal  to  our  feelings. 
Leaving  it  however  as  we  find  it,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remark, 
that  the  lozcer  orders  of  the  dissenters  entertain,  for  the  most  part, 
no  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Establishment,  nor  any  objection  to 
their  children  becoming  members  of  it :  in  many  cases  they  have 
themselves  seceded  from  it,  more  from  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation in  its  churches,  or  from  other  accidental  circumstances^ 
than  from  any  deliberation  or  fixed  opinion  on  the  subject.     Add 
to  this,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  seceders  make  no  conscientious 
objections  either  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  or  to  the  Cate- 
chism ;  and  cannot  therefore  have  any  such  motive  for  withholding 
their  children  from  the  National  Schools.     We  foretold,  in  the 
leading  Article  of  our  Eighth  Volume,  that  the  benefits  of  this 
Institution  would  be  experienced  by  the  children  of  seceders,  and 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  thi^  predic- 
tion abundantly  verified. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  must  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
few  facts,  which  appear  firom  the  Evidence  respecting  the  National 
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Society.  The  number  of  children  receiving  education  at  its  schoob, 
in  I8i7«  was  1 55^000:  that  they  were  not  more  numerous  was 
owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  its  funds.  The  annual  income 
amounts  to  no  more  than  1500/.  and  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
subscriptions  and  donations,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
society,  by  means  of  which  it  has  contributed  to  the  erection  and 
support  of  those  schools,  is  39^^00/.,  a  sum  probably  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  arch  of  one  of  the  new  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  and  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  expended  on 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater.  Yet  from  this  pittance,  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  number  and  the  riches  of  the  higher  orders  throughout 
the  country,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  has  the  Insti- 
tution already  wrought  such  extensive  and  permanent  good ;  while, 
for  want  of  adequate  resources,  it  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
requisition  for  founding  schools  in, many  other  quarters: 
Et  duhitant  homines  serere  atque  impendere  curam  ? 

We  shall  carry  our  remarks  no  farther.  The  support  of  the 
National  Society  need  not  interfere  with  attention  to  other  Chari- 
ties for  Education;  but  it  certainly  has  the  first,  and  strongest, 
claim  upon  all  friends  of  the  established  religion  and  constitution 
of  their  country. 

Having  now  completed  all  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  remark 
upon  the  education  of  the  Lower  Orders,  the  subject  which  the 
Committee  were  directed  to  examine,  we  must  next  consider  by 
what  right  or  on  what  pretence  they  pushed  their  inquiries  into  the 
education  of  the  higher  orders.  The  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament has  rendered  all  matters  relating  to  itself  or  its  Committees 
as  open  to  discussion  as  any  other  topic  of  history ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  evidence,  or  rather  of  such  parts  of  it  as  suited  the 
publisher's  purpose,  in  a  pamphlet,  would  have  removed  any  deli- 
cacy which  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  feel  with  respect  to  a 
proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons :  but  we  trust  that  we  shall 
not  make  an  unreasonable  use  of  the  liberty  thus  afforded  us.  iFor 
the  public  and  private  characters  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  Education  Committee  we  can  have  no  feelings  but  those  of 
sincere  respect,  and  must  of  course  regret  that  their  names  should  be 
published,  to  sanction  measures  and  language,  of  which  it  appears 
impossible  that  they  can  approve*  We  have  seen  that  the  original 
poM'ers  conferred  upon  them  were,  *  3b  inquire  and  report  upon 
the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  the  Metropolis;  attd  const' 
der  what  may  be  Jit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Children  ofPavr 
pers  who  shall  be  found  begging*  &c.  Upon  their  reappointment, 
they  were  commissioned  generally,  *  to  inquire  into  the  Education  of 
the  Lower  Orders,  and  report  their  observations  thereon.^    We  hav* 
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likewise  seen  that,  by  virtue  of  such  authority,  and  no  more^  the 
Chairman;  with  how  many  or  how  few  assessors — 
*  Well  may  we  guess,  but  may  not  tell' — 

examined  most  minutely  into  the  great  schools  of  Eton,  Westmin- 
ster, Winchester,  and  the  Charter-House,  and  has  caused  to  be 
printed  the  statutes  of  the  two  largest  colleges  in  one  of  the  univeN 
sities.  How  to  reconcile  these  proceedings  with  the  commission 
given  them,  is  a  difficulty.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  unable  to  see 
any  connection  between  them,  except  upon  the  theory  maintained 
in  a  celebrated  Review  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  of  Ba- 
reith,'  relative  to  the  approximation  of  the  very  highest  and  the  very 
lowest  ranks  in  society.  Upon  the  principle  of  this  approximation, 
the  Committee  (for  we  are  told  that  after  the  chairman  is  once 
placed  in  the  chair,  he,  though  alone,  is  for  the  remainder  of  that 
sitting,  the  Committee)  was  consistent  enough  in  questioning  Dr. 
Page,  the  head  master  of  Westminster,  a  school  which  has,  ever 
since  its  foundation,  educated  the  first  of  the  English  nobility,  upon 
the  subject  of  its  examinations  and  elections;  and  then  immediately 
receiving  the  deposition  of  Mr.  William  Blair,  a  benevolent  sur-> 
geon  of  Russel-street,  respecting  the  misery,  profligacy  and  igno- 
rance found  in  the  recesses  of  St.  Giles's.* 

As  to  the  distinction  taken  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  the  Committee  were  authorized, 
though  not  expressly  led  by  the  words  of  the  commission,  to  exa- 
mine the  highest  establishments,  we  wish  only  to  ask — 1st,  whether, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  had  intended  such  an  examination  to  take 
place,  it  would  not  have  given' its  directions  in  express  terms?  and, 
2dly,  from  what  part  of  the  commission  really  given,  could  the  Com- 
mittee infer  that  such  a  measure  was  contemplated  by  the  House  at 
that  time  ?  The  terms  of  direction  to  the  Committee  are  remark- 
ably definite  and  precise ;  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  suppose,  that 
had  they  designed  an  examination  of  the  Great  Schools  and  the 
Universities,  the  House  would  have  enjoined  it  either  under  the 
term  *  education  of  the  lower  orders,*  or  h^  the  long  sentence  about 
*  children  found  oegging.*  But  was  there  any  collateral  circum- 
stance from  which  such  an  intention  could  be  inferred  ?  Certainly  not 
from  the  selection  of  the  Committee,  in  which  we  find  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Mr.  Butterworth,  Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr.  C. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Barcliay,  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood ;  gentlemen  who,  by  their  success  in  the  honourable  pursuits 
of  commerce,  have  raised  themselves  to  the  high  rank  of  legislators, 
and  whose  experience  and  intelligence,  both  as  men  of  business,  and 
as  magistrates,  make  them  a  valuable  accession  to  parliament ;  but 

^  See  Report  and  Miuutef  of  Evidence  on  Educfttiou,  1816|  p.  445. 
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who  ate  probably  some  of  the  last  members  in  the  House  wko 
would  have  been  selected  for  a  Committee  intended  to  inquire  iuto 
the  state  of  the  Great  Schools  and  Universities.  The  defence  of 
the  Committee,  on  this  point,  is  rested  by  the  Chairman  upon  an  ar-. 
gument  so  incomparably  ludicrous,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  state 
it  consistently  with  the  respect  due  to  his  name  and  talents.  He 
examined,  it  seems,  the  statutes  of  the  great  schools,  and  there  dis- 
covered that  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  endowments  were  in- 
tended, are,  pauperes  et  indigentes  sckolares  :*  he  accordingly  prints 
the  words  PAUPERESet  INDIGENTES  in  large  capitals,  and, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  English  terms,  paupers  and  indigent,  he 
concludes  that  those  establishments  were  originally  destined  for  the 
'  education  of  the  lower  orders.*  Thus  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
learned  Chairman  does  not  know  that  pauperes  and  indigentes  are 
adjectives  agreeing  with  scholares,  and  that  the  words  imply  '  scho- 
lars who  are  poor  and  in  want  of  assistance.'  Neither  is  he  aware 
that  the  epithet  pauper  is  attached  to  scholarisy  with  the  same  re- 
ference to  his  situation  in  life,  as  in  the  expressions  pauper  eques^ 
pauper  senatus,  pauper  REX,  or,  as  the  English  use  the  terms,  a. 
poor  peer,  a  poor  bishop,  or  a  poor  king,  without  intending  to  re- 
duce the  person  spoken  of  to  *  the  lower  orders.'  We  should  hast 
thought  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  those  se- 
minaries requisite  to  inform  Mr.  Brougham,  that  even  at  the  tiuQQ 
of  their  (oundation  scholars  were  a  description  of  persons  who 
ranked  above  '  the  lower  orders,'  and  that  for  many  generations 
past,  a  scholar,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has  in  England  held  the  name 
and  station  of  a  gentleman :  to  this  degree  in  society  he  is  entitled) 
by  belonging  to  one  of  those  establishments ;  and,  unless  forfeited 
by  his  *own  misconduct,  he  continues  to  retain  it  through  life, 

As  to  the  two  universities,  the  proof  that  they  were  originalljt 
destined  for  the  poor  and  indigent  is  equally  concise :  It  is  said  in 
the  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  in  the  statutes  of  Trinitjf 
College,  Cambridge,  the  scholars  are  called/  PAUPERES;'t  (aii 
assertion  which,  though  repeated  in  ten  editions  of  that  pamphlety 
is  absolutely  untrue ;)  and  that  *  in  chusing  die  fellows  of  St. 
John's  College,  a  preference  is  prescribed  in  favour  of  the  most  der 
serving,  et  inter  hos,  iilis  qui  INDIGENTIORES  fiierint;  *q 
English  of  which  is,  '  and  among  the  most  deserving,  those  who 
may  stand  most  in  need  of  a  fellowship.'  Thus  does  our  learped 
interpreter  of  statutes  overlook  the  following  plain  and  notorious 
facts :  first,  that  the  estates  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  thosQ 
establishments  were,  at  the  time  when  their  statutes  were  framed, 
the  very  same,  for  the  same  number  of  members,  as  they  are  at  pre- 

•  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Bomffly,  p.  48.  f  IWd.  p.  50. 
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sent ;  and  that  the  buildings  raised  for  their  reception^  and  the  al- 
lowance prescribed  for  their  daily  diet^  are  neither  more  nor  less 
liberal  now,  than  what  were  given  to  them  by  those  same  statutes ; 
all  of  which  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  not  having  been  designed^ 
as  he  imagines^  for  poor-houses; — secondly,  that  provision  was 
made  by  the  same  statutes  for  servants  to  wait  upon  these  paupereh 
et  indigentes  scholares;  thirdly,  that  the  same  statutes  enjoined 
that  the  manners  and  condition  of  these  poor  scholars  must  be 
good,  and  prescribed  for  objects  of  their  study  the  most  re«^ 
fined  departments  of  human  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  time,  and 
specially  directed  that  they  should  be  brought  up  as  members  of 
tne  liberal  professions.  In  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  every 
one  of  which  renders  the  pretence  that  those  foundations  were  des« 
fined  for  the  lower  orders  glaringly  absurd,  the  learned  author  re- 
lies upon  three  or  four  words,  partly  misrepresented,  and  entirely 
misconstrued,  and  then  exclaims,  '  I  presume  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  the  Committee  for  venturitig  to  consider  those 
great  establishments  as  within  its  jurisdiction.'  This  then  is  the 
whole  of  his  case,  as  to  the  Great  Schools  and  Universities,  and 
here  we  leave  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  examination  pf  the  Letter  to 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

The  first  objects  of  the  letter-writer's  attack  are  the  ministers ; 
and  upon  them  the  assault  is  renewed  in  various  parts  of  his  publica- 
tion. That  an  avowed  opponent  of  the  government,  the  ope» 
object  of  whose  political  warfare  is  to  discredit  and  displace  the 
ministers,  should  seize  any  political  occurrence  that  might  happen 
during  the  interval  of  parliamentary  business,  to  try  his  fortune  m  a 
pamphlet  against  them,  would  appear  a  matter  neither  of  surprise 
nor  of  complaint.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present 
attack  comes  within  the  fair  limits  of  party  hostility.  The  matter 
of  his  complaints  against  the  ministry  is  two-fold:  first,  he  charges 
ihem  with  a  disposition  unfavourable  to  the  objects  of  the  inquiry 
in  general,  that  is,  unfavourable  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
idle  investigation  of  abuses  of  charities ;  secondly,  he  insinuates  that 
they  have  been  actuated  in  this  business  by  party  feelings.  The  in^ 
tention  in  the  last  particular  is  very  evident :  as  the  author  is  him^ 
self  labouring  to  place  the  subject  on  the  footing  of  a  party  ques^ 
tion,  it  becomes  important  to  him  to  transfer  from  himself  to  hh 
opponents  the  odium  of  having  first  suffered  politics  to  mix  them^- 
«elves  with  a  question  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence.  But  let 
us  consider  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  ministers  have  been 
actuated  by  party  feelings  in  this  matter.  Does  it  appear  from 
their  having  acquiesced  without  scruple  in  the  nomination  of  a 
cgcnmittee^  consisting  of  about  forty  ip^mbers^  among  whom  tbree^' 

fourths 
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fourths  were  in  the  habit  of  voting  in  opposition^  and  of  the  re* 
mainder,  not  one  was  connected,  by  oflSce  or  otherwise,  with  a«j 
of  themselves  ?  Or  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  marked  and  hand^ 
some  compliments  paid  to  the  Honourable  Chairman  after  the  la^ 
bours  of  the  first  session,  by  the  leadmg  ministers  irl  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  With  respect  to  his  other  charge  against  them,  of  not 
wishing  to  see  a  zealous  and  unsparing  investigation  of  charitabb 
abuses,'  he  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  which  he  has  assumed,  b^ 
another  more  sweeping  assertion — that  they  are  the  universal  friencbl 
of  abuses  of  all  kinds,  and  must  therefore  be  so  in  the  present 
instance:  ^ 

^Certain  it  is  that  the  present  ministers  have  at  all  tiroes  betrayed^l 
reluctance  to  reformation  of  every  sort;  and  that,  whether  from  inte^ 
rest,  or  weak  compliance,  or  fear  of  disquieting  the  alarmists,  they  have 
90  acted  as  to  afford  abuses  of  all  descriptions  effectual  shelter.' — Letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilfy,  p.  45. 

Really  the  learned  Gentleman  should  reserve  such  arguments  as 
these  for  his  next  election  contest.  On  such  occasions  it  is,  we  be-* 
lieve,  an  ancient  and  immemorial  practice,  to  ascribe  the  dear* 
ness  of  provisions  resulting  from  a  bad  season,  the  scarcity  of  worki 
in  consequence  of  fashion  having  migrated  elsewhere,  or  any  other 
accidental  evil,  to  the  machinations  of  the  friends  of  government, and! 
of  the  ministerial  candidate  in  particular.  The  persons  for  whom 
these  speeches  and  placards  are  intended,  and  they  only,  can  bea& 
fected  by  such  sentences  as  the  above..  What  assignable  or  ima^ 
ginable  interest  can  any  ministry  have  in  sheltering  abuses  of  cbari* 
table  funds  ?  Or  rather,  must  they  not  always  be  interested  in 
seeing  such  grounds  of  complaint  removed  ?  We  may  be  told^ 
however,  that  though  the  ministers  cannot  themselves  have  any  im* 
mediate  interest  in  checkiqg  the  investigation  of  charitable  fwsukf 
yet  their  friends  and  supporters,  who  are  trustees  for  such  institlh 
tions,  may  be  affected  thereby.  But  will  any  rational  personj  of 
whatever  party,  believe,  that  the  inquiry  will  not  find  as  great  t 
proportion  of  such  trusteeships  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents,  as 
of  the  supporters  of  ministry  f  It  is  true  that  out  of  above  twenl^ 
thousand  charities  in  the  country,  our  author  has  selected  tM 
or  ten,  as  specimens  of  abuse,  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  per* 
aons  conceived  'to  be  friendly  to  his  political  opponents.  Bat 
what  does  this  prove,  except  the  spirit  in  which  the  selection  wai 
made?  Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  stigmatizing  these  person* 
ages,  yet  remains  to  be  decided.  What  are  the  overt  acts  of  no^ 
liisters,  upon  which  he  can  ground  his  accusation  of  their  beinf^ 
desirous  to  screen  and  shelter  the  abuses  of  charities  ?  The  onlt 
resistance,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Honourablt 
Gentleman  hipiself^  they  opposed,  as  a  body;  to  the  various  previa 
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sions  of  the  bill^  was  directed  against  the  intended  nomination  of 
the  Commissioners  by  parliament.  Conceiving  that  this  appoint- 
ment ought  constitutionally  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown^ 
they  felt^  as  any  other  ministers^  we  apprehend^  would  have  felt, 
that  their  public  duty  as  its  servants  obliged  them  to  insist  upoa 
the  alteration  of  this  provision.  Our  author  justifies  his  proposal 
of  naming  the  commissioners  in  the  bill,  by  the  example  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Piiblic  Accounts  and  of  Naval  and  Military 
Inquiry.  But  the  analogy  fails  entirely  ;  and  it  is  surprizing  that 
he  should  have  overlooked  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases, 
which  makes  his  argument  of  precedent  quite  inapplicable.  The 
reply  of  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Scott  will,  we  think, 
6et  this  part  of  the  question  at  rest  : 

'  But  surely  it  cannot  escape  the  sagacity  of  that  learned  gentleman^ 
that  there  is  a  very  large  and  palpable  difference  between  an  inquiry  by 
the  House  into  the  proper  expenditure  of  public  money,  granted  by  the 
House,  and  an  inquisition  into  the  proper  administration  of  funds,  in 
no  way  originating  with  the  House ;  and,  in  a  great  proportion,  totally 
beyond  the  control  of  the  House. 

*'  The  abuses  of  public  charities  might  be  as  large  and  important  as 
even  public  peculations.  Free-schools  and  alms-houses  might  be  as 
badly  administered  as  docks  and  navy-yards.  But  the  supervision  of 
them  did  not  equally,  and  so  peculiarly,  belong  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  abuse  of  charities  is  properly  an  abuse  of  administration, 
and  general  civil  economy ;  assuredly  not  of  parliamentary  trust.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  offices  of  administration  are  parts  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  the  country,  and  as  such  belong  to  the  sovereign. 
•  *  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  therefore,  in  this  demand,  only  maintained 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  They  saw  that  neither  the  functions  nor 
objects  of  the  Commission  belonged  to  the  distinct  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  people 
should  look  immediately  to  the  crown  in  all  cases  of  mal-administra- 
tion ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  such  Commission  to  exhibit  one  or  both 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  taking  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign,  and  executing  it  by  themselves.  It  is  in  fact,  pro  tanto, 
a  superseding  of  the  King's  authority.' — Letter  to  the  Right  Horu  Sir 
fViUiam  5co«.— pp.  11,  12. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  was  not  opposed  at  all.  In 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  opposition  was  made,  it  received  the 
support  of  die  ministers ;  a  fact  which  the  ^  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly'  indeed  somewhat  ungraciously  admits.  In  this  house 
however,  some  of  the  ministers  concurred  with  the  majority  in 
thinking  the  powers  and  the  objects  of  the  bill  too  extensive,  and 
accordingly  voted  for  their  curtailment. 

One  of  the  powers  upon  which  this  curtailment  operated,  was 

that 
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that  of  an  unlimited  call  for  the  production  of  papers,  upon  whic^ 
the  author  of  the  '  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  thus  expresM 
himself: 

*  As  for  the  clamour  excited  against  the  clause  respecting  title-deed9|| 
no  one  who  had  read  our  bill  could  be  deceived  by  it  for  a  moment; 
because  the  possessor  of  a  deed  was  only  obliged  to  produce  it,  in  case 
it  related  wholly  to  the  charity;  if  any  other  matter  whatever  was  Cofr> 
tained  in  it,  he  was  allowed  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  part  relating  ti 
the  charity/ — p.  12. 

We  find  his  arguments  thus  combated  and  controverted  by  hit 
legal  antagonist : 

*  The  powers  moreover  were  too  general.  In  the  terms  of  the  first 
Bill,  they  would  have  compelled  the  indiscriminate  production  of  titled 
deeds  and  charters.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  a  power  of  this  kind  bad 
been  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  naval  and  military  inquiiy; 
The  learned  gentleman  contends,  likewise,  that  a  similar  power  wai 
possessed  by  all  courts  of  justice,  and  even  by  commissioners  of  banki 
rupts.  But  in  the  naval  and  military  inquiry,  the  object  was  of  a  di^ 
ferent  nature;  the  papers  to  be  required  could  only  be  matters  of^aot 
count ;  they  could  extend  to  no  inquisition  into  the  titles  and  muni- 
ments of  indifferent  parties.  It  was  matter  of  ledger,  and  no  more :  and 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain,  that  such  powers  are  possessed  by  all  courts 
and  commissioners  of  bankrupts.  It  is  indeed  rather  singular  that  audi 
an  argument  should  have  originated  with  the  learned  Chairmaa  ]dm 
self.  There  in  fact  exists  no  such  compulsory  unqualified  productkik 
by  third  parties  of  any  papers  or  documents;  and  least  of  all  of  diA 
highest  description  of  papers  (titles,  muniments,  and  deeds,)  which  wera 
the  objects  of  the  clause  in  question.  The  learned  gentleman  has  mis- 
taken the  scope  of  the  46  G.  III.  c.  37.  in  the  same  manner  as  he  tu^ 
pears  to  have  mistaken  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  46  G.  IIL  mei^ 
refers  to  the  obligation  of  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  though  such 
answer  might  make  them  civilly  responsible  for  debts.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  muniments  and  title-deeds  are  not  included  in  the  words  *^  to 
miswer  questions" 

*  It  is  true  indeed  that  by  the  writ  of  subpcsna  duces  tecumy  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  witness  to  bring  all  papers  with  him  which  he  has  in  his  pos^ 
session ;  but  it  is  likewise  the  right  of  a  witness  to  state  to  the  court  that 
a  particular  paper,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  produce,  is  oi>e  of  hit 
titles,  and  thereupon  to  put  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  whether  he 
shall  be  required  to  produce  it.  But  this  is  surely  very  different  from 
the  unlimited  and  unqualified  obligation  to  produce  aU  papers! — JUttct, 
to  Sir  William  Scott,  ^^.\5— 17. 

To  us,  we  confess,  this  appears  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answeri 
It  is  plain  that  the  commissioners  would,  in  the  range  of  alxn9 
twenty  thousand  charitable  trusts,  reach  no  inconsiderable  propor** 
Uon  of  the  title-deeds  in  the  kingdom;  the  production  of  which 
night  have  beeu  called  for  and  brought  into  debate  at  the  dtscre- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  commissioners,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  on  the  sng* 
gestion  of  anonymous  informers.  This  would  have  occasioned,  in 
some  cases,  the  utmost  peril,  and,  in  many  more,  a  great  degree  of 
vexation:  the  infallible  consequence  of  which  must  have  been,  that 
persons  of  property  and  respectability,  alarmed  at  these  proceed- 
ings, would  have  disengaged  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
such  charities;  and  that  for  the  future  all  connection  with  chari- 
table trusts  would  have  been  shunned  like  an  infection  : — an  evil 
which  would  have  more  than  counterbalanced  ail  the  good  that 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  inquiry. 

The  next  subject  of  complaint  is,  that  the  commissioners  were 
restricted  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  poor,  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  investigation  to  the  state  of  education  in  general.  The 
reader  will  recollect,  what  seems  totally  to  have  escaped  the  me- 
mory of  the  complainant,  that  the  bill  originated  in  a  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Education  of  the  '  Lower  Orders';  that 
it  professed  to  be  a  bill  respecting  *  the  Education  of  the  Poor.* 
■  But  for  the  restriction  which  the  Honourable  Chairman  de- 
plores, the  commissioners  would  have  enjoyed,  indeed,  an  excursive 
range  over  an  unbounded  field  of  inquiry.  In  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  their  appointment,  they  must  have  accurately  scruti- 
nized and  compared  the  various  systems  according  to  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  taught  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  respective  classes 
iof  each  in  history,  chronology,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes; 
not  to  mention  modem  languages,  fencing,  dancing  and  drawing. 
From  hence  they  would  have  descended,  by  a  regular  gradation, 
through  the  many  classes  of  commercial  and  preparatory  schools, 
in  which  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  from  six  years  and  upwards,  re- 
ceive their  education ;  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  Parish 
schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  Dames'  schools  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  the  course  of  this  progress  they  would  probably  have 
taken  opportunities  of  comparing  the  plans  of  our  Naval  and 
Military  Academies  with  those  of  the  Ecole  Polytechuique  and  the 
JEcole  Militaire  of  our  neighbours ;  they  would  no  doubt  have 
suggested  from  the  North,  improvements  in  our  Latin  prosody ; 
and  would  have  introduced  from  Hqff}tyl  the  practice  of  chaunting 
liymns  by  moonlight,  and  of  studying  botany  at  the  tail  of  the 
plough.  Nor  is  this  all.  Tlie  seminaries  of  female  education 
would,  by  the  words  of  the  enactment,  have  come  equally  within 
the  scope  of  their  inspection,  and  therewith  the  systems  of  nei^HIe- 
work,  fancy-work,  and  embroidery  practised  in  the  boarding 
schools,  day  schools,  and  evening  schools  for  young  ladies. 
Whether  such  an  investigation  would  have  answered  any  better 
purpose  than  that  of  furnishing  materials  for  an  amusing  appendix 
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to  an  occasional  pamphlet  during  the  recess ;  or  whether,  in  good 
truth,  an  '  Inquiry  into  Education  in  Generar  would  have  been  at 
all  more  practicable  or  more  useful  than  an  inquiry  into  Com- 
merce in  general,  or  jnto  Property  in  general,  or  into  Literature  io 
general,  are  questions  upon  which  again  we  are  contented  to  leave- 
the  decision  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind ;  remarking 
only,  that  those  persons  have  shown  themselves  the  best  friends  to 
any  practical  object,  who,  by  stripping  it  of  such  preposterous 
additions,  have  rendered  its  execution  possible. 

A  similar  remark  will  apply. to  the  next  subject  of  complaint, 
that  ^  the  commissionei's  were  not  suifered  to  examine  the  abuses 
of  ALL  charities,  but  only  of  those  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  poor/  This  complaint  is  hardly  less  extravagant  than  the 
last.  It  seems  admitted  that  the  number  of  charities  in  England 
to  which  the  learned  chairman's  proposed  bill  was  to  have  extended 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  30,000.  Supposing  them  to  have 
been  divided  among  his  four  boards,  within  what  time  can  it  bs 
imagined  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  completed  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  seven  thousand  ? — The  *  Letter  to  Sir  William  Scott* 
observes : 

*  It  is  neither  a  just  nor  candid  inference  from  this  restriction,  that  tht 
ministers  and  the  House  of  Lords  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of 
abuses  in  other  charities,  and,  least  of  all,  that  it  was  their  object  to 
stifle  any  suitable  inquiry.  But  the  field  already  marked  out  for  th« 
C!ommission  was  amply  sufficient.  They  saw  in  fact  no  end  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  abuses  of  "  all  charities  in  the  kingdom."  Every  town 
and  almost  every  village  in  the  kingdom  had  one  or  other  of  such  chari- 
ties. But  what  commission  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  could  report  on  all  the  alms-houses,  small -pox  institu- 
tions, lunatic  asylums,  lying-in  hospitals,  and  public  infirmaries  in  the 
kingdom  ?  The  sweeping  words  **  all  charities,"  in  the  original  Bill, 
would  have  afforded  adequate  matter  for  a  score  of  such  cqmmissioas. 
The  life  of  one  man  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  read  such 
reports  ;  which,  if  given  with  impartiality,  would  have  at  least  equalled 
in  number  and  bulk  the  volumes  of  our  statute  law.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated, as  I  have  before  observed,  that  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  of  such  charities ;  so  that  allowing,  upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  a  page  for  each,  saying  nothing  for  an  appendix  of  charters 
and  documents,  one  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  this 
Eleemosynary  Encyclopaedia,  however  charitably  compiled,  would  have 
been  as  charitably  read.  Another  commission  must  have  followed  to 
have  reported  upon  the  reporters  }  and,  after  another  interval  of  about 
twenty  years,  an  abridgement,  of  about  a  dozen  stately  folio  volumes, 
might  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  but  I  much  fear, 
without  any  reasonable  expectation  that  any  honourable  gentleman 
might  move  to  have  them  read  by  the  clerk.  Add  to  this,  the  immense 
mass  of  property  implicated  and  involved  in  such  charities  so  inde- 
finitely included.     Let  the>   Honourable  Chairman  recal   to  his  own 
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mind  a  few  only  of  those  immediately  before  his  own  view.  What 
other,  for  example,  except  as  a  public  charity,  is  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Bible 
Associations,  in  every  principal  town  in  the  kingdom  ?* — p.  21 — 23. 

Tliis  estimate  of  the  work  proposed,  stupendous  as  it  appears, 
wouldj'we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  ikllen  short  of  the  reality.  We 
merely  request  our  readers  to  recollect  the  different  charities  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  within  their  own  immediate  knowledge,  and 
then  to  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  time  requisite  for  a 
board  of  commissioners  to  complete  a  full  and  impartial  investi- 
gation of  all  the  charities  in  their  single  county.  If,  however,  it  be 
said,  (and  this  we  suspect  to  be  the  real,  though  unavowed  intention 
of  those  who  claim  such  extravagant  and  unreasonable  functions,) 
that  they  would  not  have  really  examined  all  charities,  but  would 
have  selected  the  objects  of  inquiry  at  their  discretion  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  parent  committee  ;  then,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mand is  such  as  to  excite  not  ridicule  but  indignation.  A  power  to 
examine  into  some  cases  and  to  overlook  others,  at  the  option  of  the 
examiners,  would  be  too  manifestly  arbitrary  and  iniquitous,  either 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  legislature,  or  tolerated  by  the  people 
of  a  free  country. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  allege  as  a  matter  of  extreme  regret 
that,  *  among  charities  connected  with  education,  there  was  intro- 
duced a  large  class  of  exceptions,  comprehending,  not  only  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  public  schools  down  to  Rugby,  but  generally  all 
charities  having  special  "  visitors,  governors,  or  overseers." '  The 
obvious  ground  of  this  exception  is,  that  such  special  visitors  bein^ 
persons  appointed  l?y  the  founders  as  their  perpetual  representa- 
tives, to  protect  the  interests  of  the  foundations  and  to  inquire  into 
tlie  due  execution  of  their  bequests,  and  being  armed  by  tl^e  law 
with  full  powers  for  so  doing;  the  appointing  a  commission  for  the 
very  same  purpose  would  have  been  an  assumption  of  their  privi- 
leges,  and  an  interference  with  the  will  of  the  donors.  The 
founders,  in  voluntarily  giving  or  bequeathing  property  for  chari- 
table purposes,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fix  upon  persons,  holding 
ceriaiu  situations,  whose  perpetual  duty  it  should  be  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  their  foundations.  The  Legislature  declined  ap- 
pointing other  persons  to  assume  the  visitatorial  powers,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  it  always  declines  interfering  with  the  provisions 
of  a  testament.  Half  a  dozen  instances,  of  visitors  having  neglected 
or  abused  their  charge,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  fairly 
and  impartially  stated,  never  could  have  justified  an  abandonment 
of  the  general  principles  of  legislation,  or  a  deviation  from  the  dis- 
tinct precedent  of  former  enactments. 

Our  subject  has  now  led  us  to  the  specific  abuses  in  charities 
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alleged  in  the  Speech  and  the  Letter  of  the  learned  Chairman,  and 
to  his  various  attempts  to  criminate  individuals  by  charging  them 
vi^ith  participation  or  connivance.     We  wish  to  premise  that  we 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  doubt,  or  affect  to  doubt, 
the  existence  of  such  abuses  at  all.     Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
with  what  variety  of  objects  the  numerous  charities  of  this  king- 
dom were  formed,  and  how  greatly  local  circumstances  and  the 
state  of  society  may  have  been  altered  since  the  time  of  their  foun- 
dation, aqd  then  add  the  possible  effects  of  negligence,  ignorance  or 
knavery  in  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  control  of  them  may 
have  fallen,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  dispute  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  abuses,   as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  vice  or  the 
liability  to  disease  in  the  human  species.     We  beg  leave  once  for 
all  to  declare,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  see  any  abuse  whatever 
screened  from  inquiry ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  each  case 
to  be  fairly  and  impartially  examined.     Where   any  malversation 
has  arisen  from  neglect  or  misapprehension,  let  it  be* corrected; 
and  where  from  corruption,  let  it  be  followed  by  exposure  and  bj 
•  punishment.     But  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  of « 
the  Committee  ? — He  has  singled  out  a  few  cases  as  objects  of 
attack  :  respecting  which  the  evidence  summoned  to  the  Committee 
was,  generally  speaking,  of  an  ex  parte  description ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  sum  up,  not  in  a  report  to  the  House,  but  in  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  public,  cases  of  abuse  as  if  proved  in  evidence, 
where,  in  fact,,  one  side  only  of  the  question  had  been  heard;  he 
even  exaggerates  (as  we  shall  shew)  that  ex  parte  evidence,  tendered 
in  some  instances  by  persons  notoriously  hostile  to  the    parties 
accused,  extracted  in  others  by  leading  questions ;  and  after  this 
proceeding,  he  pronounces  against  most  respectable  characters  a 
sentence  which,  if  well-founded,  would  amount  to  infamy.     Hap- 
pily, there  lies  an  appeal  from  such  decisions  to  the.  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  first  individual  whose  character  we  find  assailed  in  the 
'Xetter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  is  an  illustrious  Prelate  of  our 
Church.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  whenever  the  letter- writer  de- 
signs a  blow  of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  his  method  is  to  state 
bis  accusation  in  strong  terms,  and  then  to  leave  it,  but  after  a 
short  time  to  take  it  up  again,  and  re-state  the  self-same  assertions, 
as  admitted  facts  in  different  and,  if  possible,  in  aggravated  lan- 
guage. Occasionally  we  find  this  process  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated. 

1.  *  At  Mere,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  an  endowment  for  a  wa^rden  and  poor 
brethren  of  a  very  ancient  date.  The  warden  and  his  lessees  seem  to  be 
well  provided  for,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  brethren  ;  the  estate 
consists  of  630  acres,  £ve  miles  from  Lincoln;  it  is  let  for  only  half-a- 
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guinea  an  acre,  though  it  pays  neither  tythe  nor  poor's  rate  ;  and  £24 
a  year  is  the  whole  sum  allotted  to  the  poor  brethren.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  is  both  patron  and  visito^;  he  has  given  the  wardenship  to 
his  nephew;  and  the  former  warden  resigned  it  upon  being  promoted 
by  the  same  prelate  to  a  living  in  his  gift.  The  son  of  that  right  reve- 
rend person  is  Master  of  Spital  Hospital  in  the  same  county.  Besides 
other  landed  property,  he  is  in  possession  of  one  estate  worth  6'  or 
£700  a  year  in  right  of  his  office;  and  all  that  he  pays  to  the  poor  is 
£27  '•  4tf.  to  four  or  five  pensioners/ — Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  pp. 
14.  J  5. 

2.  '  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  have  the  patronage  as  well  as 
the  superintendence  of  Spital  charity;  yet  they  allow  the  warden,  son 
of  their  diocesan,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  large  estates,  devised  to  him 
in  trust  for  the  poor  of  the  two  parishes  as  well  as  the  hospital,  while  he 
only  pays  a  few  pounds  to  four  or  five  of  the  latter.  The  bishop  him- 
self is  patron  and  visitor  of  Mere,  and  permits  the  warden,  his  nephew, 
(for  whom  he  made  the  vacancy  by  promoting  his  predecessor)  to  enjoy 
or  underlet  a  considerable  trust  estate,  paying  inXy  £24  a  year  to  the 
poor.' — Idem,  p.  25. 

Many  persons,  on  reading  these  passages^  struck  with  the  uncomT 
men  acrimony  which  seems  to  accompany  the  mention  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln^  have  tliought  that  such  an  attack  could  only  originate 
in  feeliogs  of  personal  animosity :  particularly  as  these  charities  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  Education,  and  as  the  Committee  co»ld 
not  pretend  to  have  received  any  more  jurisdiction  over  them^than 
they  had  over  the  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  so  offensive  a  method  of  explaining  the 
Chairman's  extraordinary  conduct  in  this  particular ;  and  should 
protest  against  attributing  personal  motives  to  any  one^  where  there 
exists  a  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  fact  in  any  other  way. 
The  circumstance  of  this  very  learned  prelate  having  stepped  for- 
ward on  various  occasions  as  the  vindicator  of  the  doctrines  and 
integrity  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  has,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  most  extensive  diocese,  seems 
cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the  hotstile  spirit  displayed  against 
him  in  the  above  passages.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  writer, 
who  has  gone  thus  far  out  of  his  way  to  injure  a  dignified  and  re- 
spected character,  will  derive  no  earthly  consequence  from  the 
attack,  but  that  of  making  his  uufriehdiy  disposition  manifest. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  describes  these  passages 
truly  as  containing  ^  a  tolerably  broad  insuiuation  of  most  gross  mis- 
conduct in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  not  to  say,  of  confederacy  and 
peculation  !'*  And  what  are  the  facts  which  are  to  justify  this  insi- 
nuation ?  With  the  Spital  Charity  the  bishop  has  no  concern  what- 
ever ;  the  master  is  7wt  his  son ;  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  in  the  evi^ 

•  Leiler  to  Sir  William  Scott,  p.  69. 
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dence  \\  hjch  could  lead  the  Honourable  Chairman  to  make  such  a^- 
sertions.  Let  us  then  examine  the  facts  relative  to  the  Mere  charity, 
the  warden  of  which  is  son  (not  nephew,  as  the  writer  of  the  lettei* 
to  Sir  S.  Romilly  tells  us)  of  the  Bisliop  of  Lincoln.  The  agent 
for  receiving  the  rent  of  this  estate,  Mr.  Richard  Dawson,  is 
examined  at  great  length,  and  in  a  most  inquisitorial  style:  th^ 
information  procured  amounts  to  this :  there  is  an  ecclesiastical 
estate,  given  for  the  support  of  a  warden  and  certain  poor  brethren, 
called  Beadsmen ;  but  though  the  foundations  of  several  buildings 
may  be  still  traced,  there  has  not  been  standing  at  Mere,  within 
memory  or  record,  any  church,  chapel,  almshouse,  or  any  other 
building,  except  a  single  farm-house.  It  is  let  by  the  warden,  as 
ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  property  frequently  is,  upon  a  lease  of 
twebty-one  years,  renewable  on  payment  of  a  fine  every  seven  years. 
The  annual  reserved  rent  is  £$2,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  fixed  sti- 
pend of  £4  each  to  six  infirm  old  men,  of  good  characters,  not  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief.  Thus  then  is  this  preferment  circum- 
stanced like  many  others  in  the  kingdom ;  an  ecclesiastical  estate, 
burthened  by  a  fixed  money  payment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  consists 
the  precise  abuse  at  which  the  bishop  is  charged  with  conniving? 
in  the  next  place,  we  would  inquire  why  the  present  right  revereiiil 
patron  is  to  be  attacked  rather  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors 
under  whom  this  preferment  has  been  on  its  present  footing  ?  or 
why  this  case  is  to  be  selected  from  two  or  three  hundred  beneficed 
similarly  circumstanced  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  kino^dom  ?  From  the 
examination  of  the  Mere  charity,  pursued  with  obstinacy  throusti 
seven  folio  pages,  little  further  is  proved,  except  the  Honourable 
Chairman's  extraordinary  want  of  information  upon  so  common  a 
topic,  as  letting  leases  on  fines.  He  plies  Mr.  Dawson,  who  readily 
communicated  all  that  he  could  know  upon  the  subject,  with  the 
same  questions  ten  times  repeated :  and,  after  all,  he  misapprehends 
the  bearinjr  of  the  evidence.  In  complaining  that  the  land  is  only 
let  for  half  a  guinea  an  acre,  he  forgets  that  it  is  the  lessee,  not  the 
warden,  who  lets  it ;  and,  if  the  lessee  does  not  obtain  as  good  a 
rent  as  he  might  do,  he  alone  can  be  the  sufferer.  At  all  events, 
neither  the  bishop  nor  the  warden  can  interfere  with  the  terms 
which  the  lessee  gives  to  his  tenants.  The  charge  against  the  bbhop 
of  *  permitting  the  warden,  his  nephew  [son]  (for  whom  he  made 
the  vacancy  by  promoting  his  predecessor)*  to  enjoy  or  underlet  the 

estate,' 

♦  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  easily  the  Chairman  is  satisfied  with  the  evidence  00 
which  he  grounds  his  assertions.     He  asked  Mr.  Dawsoji,  •  Where  does  the  last  warden 
reside  ? — Aiu,   At  Cardiugton,  near  Bedford.'     Quest,  '  VVas  that  living  given  him  by 
Oi©  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ? — Ans.  Yes,  I  beUeve  it  was  J    It  surely  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect 
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estate^'  is  surely  the  strangest  kind  of  accusation  ever  thought  of. 
That  the  estate  is  underlet^  though  not  proved  by  the  evidence,  is 
yet  probably  the  fact :  for  various  reasons  well  known  to  persons 
at  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  it  seldom  happens  that  for  pro- 
perty let  upon  such  a  plan,  an  adequate  consideration  is  received. 
But  the  letter-writer  actually  makes  it  a  matter  of  charge,  that  the 
bishop  j}ermits  the  warden,  his  relation,  to  receive  less  than  he 
is  intitled  to !  That  something  else  was  running  in  his  head  when  he 
wrote  this,  is  pretty  evident ;  for  he  forgot  what  the  witness  had  re- 
peated three  times  at  least,  that  the  present  warden  had  never  let 
the  estate  at  all;  that  he  had  been  the  incumbent  only  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  receive  any  emolument,  be- 
yond £"7  a  year,  from  the  preferment,  for  six  years  to  come. 

Thus  all  the  insinuations  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  fail  in 
point  of  fact,  except  that  of  having  given  preferment  to  his  nearest 
connections.  And  if  this  be  chargeable  as  a  crime;  how  many  pre- 
lates are,  or  ever  have  been,  exempt  from  the  same  imputation  ? 
And  what  principle  is  there  which  ought  to  interdict  them  from 
providing  for  their  dearest  relatives,  supposing  such  relatives  to  be 
in  character  and  qualifications  deserving  of  preferment  ?  That  this 
is  not  strictly  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  even  the  letter- writer 
has  not  ventured  to  insinuate.  And  what  philosophy  is  that  which 
shall  teach  us  that  the  claims  of  public  duty  are  inconsistent  with 
the  affections  of  nature?  It  does  not  appear  what  authority 
the  learned  Chairman  had  received  to  inquire  into  the  distribution 
of  church  patronage  at  all ;  but  supposing  such  an  inquiry  to  take 
place,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  found  that  few  patrons  ever  preferred 
so  great  a  number  of  learned  and  able  divines  as  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

With  respect  to  the  Spital  charity,  which  is  introduced  ad 
cugendam  invidiam,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  might  easily  have 
learned  that  the  mastership  was  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lincoln,  to  the  Rev.  John  Pretyman,  (son  of  the  late  Dr.  Prety- 
man,  at  that  time  one  of  their  members,)  without  any  application 
or  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  prelate. 
When  we  have  stated  this,  and  that  it  was  as  completely  foreign  to 
the  province  of  the  Education  Committee  as  the  Mere  estate,  it  i^ 
perhaps  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  say  a  woixl  more  on  the  subject. 
But  lest  the  accuser  should  exult  as  over  an  admitted  abuse,  we 

pect  that  an  honest  Lincolnshire  farmer  should  know  in  whose  patronage  the  livings  of 
another  and  a  remote  county  might  happen  to  he.  Had  the  learned  gentleman  taken 
the  more  reasonable  and  more  obvious  method  of  opening  Bacon's  Liber  RegiSt  or  a 
County  history,  he  might  have  discovered  that  the  living  of  Cardin^n  was  iu  the  gift, 
not  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoliii  but  Qf  Trinity  College,  C|i2ibridge. 

li  X<  4  shall 
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shall  just  mention,  that  the  circumstances  of  this  benefice  do  not 
diflfer  very  materially  from  those  of  the  last.  The  estates  being  let 
in  the  different  modes  of  leases  for  years,  on  lives,  and  at  rack-rent, 
afforded  opportunity  to  the  Chairman  to  convey  his  doubts  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  several  bargains.  However,  a  copy  of  the 
original  endowment  being  produced,  it  appeared  that  the  present 
master  possesses  no  more  than  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.; — that  the  property  was  expressly  given  to  the  master  of 
The  Spital-in-the-Street,  (called  by  the  learned  gentleman  Spital 
Hospital,)  annexing  only  the  condition  of  aiding  iftthe  maintenance 
of  certain  poor  persons;  and  that  accordingly  he  does  give  the 
usual  pensions  to  the  usual  number  of  poor,  taken,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  original  deed,  from  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
To  call  it '  an  estate  devised  in  trust  for  the  poor/  is  an  unfair  re- 
presentation. The  payment  of  competent  sums  of  money  to  cer- 
tain poor  is  not  the  main  object,  but  only  a  condition  of  the  grant. 
We  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  so  plain  a  topic,  but  only  observe, 
that  this  attack  might  b^  as  fairly  directed  against  ecclesiastical 
property  in  every  diocese,  or  against  property  belonging  to  every 
chapter,  college,  or  corporation  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  proceeds  to  mention  abuses  in  the 
management  of  charity  estates  at  Wellingborough  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire.  In  both  these  cases  the 
evidence  heard  before  the  Committee  was  ea  parte — the  repre- 
sentations of  accusers.  In  the  Yeovil  case,  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  trustees,  some  of  whom  are  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  seems  peculiarly  hard.  It  appears  that  there  had 
been  in  that  parish  a  squabble  respecting  the  charities,  and  that 
three  churchwardens,  being  ousted  by  the  stronger  party,  were  car- 
rying on  a  chancery  suit  against  the  trustees  :  the  action  not  turn- 
ing out  to  their  minds,  these  three  persons  go  to  the  Committee- 
room,  and  accuse  their  opponents  of  monstrous  peculations  and 
dishonesty.  The  charges  may,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  well 
founded  :  but  it  is  very  clear,  that  whoever  circulates  such  imputa- 
tions without  inquiring  what  can  be  alleged  by  the  accused  in  their 
defence,  runs  the  risk  of  cruelly  wronging  innocent  persons.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  evidence  bearing  more  suspicion  upon  the  face 
of  it,  than  that  of  the  three  informers  in  the  Yeovil  case.  They 
were  confessedly  a  partj%  and  the  defeated  one :  the  language  of 
their  depositions  speaks  the  bitterness  of  vexation,  and  the  ravings 
of  disappointment :  in  accusing  by  insinuation,  they  seem  to  have 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  their  examiner  :  witness  these  specimens: 

*  Are  those  valuations  exclusive  of  the  mansion-house  and  timber 
sold  in  1808,  as  appears  by  this  paper? — Yes. 

*  What  became  of  the  £1,285  got  for  that?— God  knows. 

*  Under 
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*  Under  what  authority  was  the  sale  effected  ? — It  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion, as  I  understand. 

*  By  whose  authority? — I  suppose  by  the  trustees.  ** 

*  Was  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  made  ? — No,  not  that  I 
know. — r-. 

*  Who  at  that  time  pocketed  the  money  of  this  estate  ?— God  knows^ 
I  do  not. 

— '  What  did  old  Figes  do  with  the  rent  ? — He  used  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  a  school-master  at  Yeovil. 

*  What  did  he  do  with  the  rest  and  residue  ?— God  knows;  many  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  have  told  me,  they  had  nothing  to  bind  them 
out,  or  settle  them  in  the  world. 

— *  Is  ^\ti  hundred  and  odd  pounds  spent  upon  these  alms-houses  ? 
— No,  nor  yet  two  hundred  I  should  suppose. 

'  Who  pockets  the  residue  ? — God  knows.' 

We  cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  there  is  another  cause 
which  has  procured  these  charities  the  honour  of  a  prominent  place 
among  the  learned  chairman's  grievances.  He  has  of  late  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  attacks  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  on  one  occasion  pro- 
nounced against  the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  that  court  a  studied 
philippic,  wherein  all  his  powers  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  decla- 
mation were  summoned  into  full  play.  The  charities  of  Welling- 
borough and  Yeovil  have  been  some  years  in  Chancery ;  of  the 
former  case,  indeed,  not  much  could  be  made;  but. in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Yeovil  complainants  the  following  scene  appears  to  have 
been  got  up  with  considerable  dramatic  effect. 

*  To  Mr.  Watts. — Did  you  go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  soon  after 
the  year  1802  ? — We  instituted  proceedings  there  in  1804. 

'  How  long  were  you  in  Chancery  ? — We  are  not  out  yet ;  we  have 
paid  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  and  only  received  about  three 
hundred  from  the  town. 

*  Have  you  foui^d  that  court  afford  you  relief? — Oh,  it  has  ruined  me. 
'  Have  you   found  ihe  expenses  heavy  ? — Oh,  good  God,  I  have 

wished  myself  out  of  the  world  a  thousand  times  since  I  have  got  into 
it;  it  has  entirely  ruined  me  ;  I  had  a  nice  business  which  brought  me 
in  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  which  it  has  ruined  :  and  I  have  now  a 
wife  and  family. 

*  To  Mr.  IVelmington. — Have  you  suffered  anything  in  this  court  ? — 
My  heart  is  almost  broken  ;  indeed  my  nerves  are  so  shook  by  the  losses 
1  have  sustained  by  this  proceeding,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am 
speaking  of,  and  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children  ;  it  is  the  most  grievous 
thing  to  me  that  1  have  ever  known;  I  was  a  churchwarden  only  two 
years. 

*  *  To  Mr.  Collins. — What  have  you  found  the  court  of  Chancery  to 
be  ? — It  has  cost  me  about  500/.  and  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the 
worst  of  it  yet ;  I  suppose  the  other  party  will  bring  in  a  bill  against 
MS.' — Third  Report  of  the  Education  Committee^  p.  190. 
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The  next  accusation  ascends  higher :  we  mean  the  case  of  the 
Croydon  Charities,  the  visitor  of  one  of  uhich,  (Whitgift's  Hospi- 
tal,) the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  insinuated  to  have  ^  neglected 
or  violated  his  duty,  permitting  or  abetting  the  misconduct  of  the 
managers.'  An  apology,  indeed,  is  charitably  suggested  for  this 
distinguished  prelate,  on  the  score  of  his  presumed  ignorance :  an 
Apology  which  does  not  seem  quite  compatible  with  the  charge ; 
^nd  for  w^ich,  as  the  accusation  has  been  disproved  in  all  its  parts, 
his  Grace  owes  the  Honourable  Gentleman  no  thanks.  The  com- 
plaint of  abuses  is  founded  upon  die  ex  parte  evidence  of  some  dis- 
contented persons,  whose  only  assignable  grievance  seems  to  have 
1[>een,  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  Dr.  Bell's  system  in  the  old 
School- room  of  the  hospital.  We  were  going  simply  to  point  out 
the  injustice  of  making  any  statement  at  all  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  one  side,  when  the  account  of  the  other  party  might  have 
been  as  easily  obtained  ;  and  to  shew  how  much  the  Chairman  mis- 
represaits  and  exaggerates  even  the  partial  allegations  of  his  own 
witnesses.  But  just  as  our  remarks  were  going  to  press,  there  was 
put  into  our  hands  a  printed  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,'  from  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Ireland,  formerly  Vicar  of  Croydon,  but  now  Dean  of 
Westminster;  a  gentleman,  whom  to  mention,  is  to  praise;  whose 
virtues  reflect  honour  upon  the  high  station  which  he  fills;  and 
whose  conduct  at  Croydon  never  had  been  questioned^  till  our  au- 
thor gave  to  the  world  his  pamphlet,  and  his  ^  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence.' Dr.  Ireland's  Letter,  to  which  is  attached  another  from 
Mr.  Patrick  Drummond,  agent  to  the  Trustees  of  certain  estates 
belonging  to  another  of  the  charities,  contains  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  his  own  general  management  of 
the  endowed  charities  of  Croydon  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible.  We  are  therefore  able  for  once  to  give  our 
readers  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question :  and  they 
will  judge  from  this  specimen  how  far  it  is  safe  to  give  implicit  cre- 
dence to  the  other  statements  of  the  learned  accuser. 

1.  *  There  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  of  Croydon,  which 
ought  to  bring  between  lOOO  and  ^1500  a  year,  and  yet  are  worth  nothing 
from  being  badly  let  on  ninety  yeai*s'  leases ;  but  into  this  the  Commis- 
sioners must  not  look,  when  they  go  to  examine  the  abuses  in  the  Hos- 
pital, because  those  estates  are  unconnected  with  education.  In  that 
Hospital  itself,  they  will  find  but  little  within  their  jurisdiction  :  it  is, 
indeed,  full  of  abuse  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  charity  belongs 
to  the  school,  and  even  that  is  protected  from  inquiry  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  visitor.' — Ijctter  to  Sir  Samml  Romilly,  p.  l6*. 

2.  *  The  hospital  at  Croydon  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  is  pro- 
tected from  investigation  by  a  similar  appointment;  but  the  Evidence 
plainly  shews,  that  all  is  not  right  there.  The  estates  are  valued  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  house  itself  at  £2,673  a  year ;  yet  they  are  let  for 

^860;  and 
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£%6(y;  and  down  to  1812  they  fetched  no  more  than  .£336.  A  free 
sch6ol  too,  is  specially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Croydon;  but  none  has  within  the  memory  of  man  been  tanght,  al- 
though the  master  receives  his  emoluments,  teaching  another  school  for 
his  own  prodt,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  established  a  seminary 
upon  the  new  plan  to  give  education  at  their  own  expense  to  the  poor 
of  the  place,  in  the  very  school-room  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  de- 
vised for  their  gratuitous  instruction.  These  abuses,  I  verily  believe, 
are  unknown  to  the  distinguished  prelate  who  is  visitor  of  the  hospital. 
Whoever  fills  his  station  in  the  church,  has,  beside  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  his  provitice,  the  superintendence  of  a  vast  number  of  charitable 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  his  eye  should  be  always  fixed  upon  the  abuses  which  silently  creep 
into  each.' — p.  18,  ip. 

3.  *  Still  if  there  be  a  special  visitor,  who  neglects  or  violates  his  duty, 
permitting  or  abetting  the  misconduct  of  the  managers,  courts  of  equity 
cannot  entertain  the  discussion  of  their  proceedings,  unless  the  funds  are 
directly  misapplied.  Thus  I  take  it  to  be  clear,  that  neither  Whitgift's 
hospital  nor  Pocklington  school,  could  have  been  examined  by  informa- 
tion or  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  although  large  revenues  are  ex- 
pended, in  the  one  case,  upon  the  education  of  a  single  child,  and  in 
the  other,  to  make  a  complete  sinecure  for  the  master.' — p.  27. 

Respecting  Whitgift's  Hospital,  we  must  beg  that  the  reader  will 
peruse  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Ireland,  which  it  would  be 
injustice  to  abridge : 

*  In  the  inquiry,  instituted  by  you  in  June  last  concerning  the  Hos- 
pital o£  Archbishop  Whitgift  at  Croydon,  you  thought  proper,  by  a  ques- 
tion to  one  of  your  witnesses,  to  implicate  me  in  a  responsibility  for  its 
management.  Had  you  asked  specially,  whether  my  situation,  as  vicar, 
gaVe  me  any  controul  over  the  hospital,  the  answer  must  have  been, 
no.  But  from  this  you  abstained,  and  have  left  me  in  the  unpleasant 
Situation  of  which  I  complain.  You  have  thrown  upon  me  an  appear- 
ance of  guilt  which  you  can  never  substantiate. — I  must,  therefore,  in- 
form you  what  has  been  the  amount  of  my  occasional  agency  at  the 
hospital,  under  the  sanction  of  the  visitor.  And,  as  I  perceive,  that 
those  on  whose  reports  you  have  so  unhappily  relied,  have  either  mis- 
informed you,  or  have  left  you  in  a  convenient  ignorance,  concerning 
the  other  endowed  charities  of  that  place,  I  will  present  to  you  a  gene- 
ral sketch  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  my  connection  with  them. —    • 

1st.  The  Hospital  of  Archbishop  Whifgtft  was  founded  for  certain  poor 
people  of  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Lambeth.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  to  be  the  visitor  ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Croydon  was  to  hoW 
that  office  only  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  A  grammar  school  was 
annexed  to  the  hospital ;  where  the  very  poor  of  Croydon  were  to  be 
taught  freely,  and  those  of  a  better  condition  were  to  pay  something  to 
the  school-master.  Perhaps,  for  about  half  a  century  past,  there  have 
been  no  scholars.  When,  in  1812,  it  became  expedient  to  open  a  new 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Institution,  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  vacant  grammar  school  might,  perhaps,  be  used,  if  care  were 

taken^ 
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taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  another  room  for  the  founders 
scholars,  should  any  oflfer  themselves.  The  proposal  was  submitted  to 
counsel;  and  the  now  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Justire  Best,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Taddy,  who  were  either  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  or  visitants 
there,  readily  contributed  their  opinions,  that  the  measure  was  both 
meritorious  and  legal.  Under  this  sanction,  I  had  no  scruple  to  apply 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  old  room,  which  his  Grace  in- 
stantly and  cheerfully  granted.  This  i«  the  real  state  of  the  offence 
which  the  witness  has  coupled  with  my  name,  and  magnified  into  the 
Archbishop's  refusal  to  revive  the  original  school.  * 

*  If  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had  been  touched  for  this  purpose, 
blame  might  still  have  been  laid  :  but  all  was  done  at  our  own  private 
expense.  The  master  of  the  new  school  was  paid  by  the  subscription 
of  the  friends  of  the  church  establishment  5  and  the  new  room,  ad- 
joining to  the  original  grammar  school,  was  built,  from  the  same  fund, 
for  the  grammar  scholars  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  if  any  should  choose 
to  come.  On  recent  inquiry  from  the  present  schoolmaster  of  the 
foundation,  it  appears,  that  not  a  single  proposal  has  been  made  to  him 
for  the  admission  of  children  there.  One  of  the  witnesses  informs  you, 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  the  privilege  they  have  to  send 
scholars.  It  is  their  own  fault.  It  has  been  repeatedly  announced. 
Once  it  was  done  through  ray  own  advice ;  and  notices  were  stuck  on 
the  church  door,  and  all  the  public  places  of  the  parish.' — Letter  from 
Dr.  Ireland  to  Henri/  Brougham^  Esq.  p.  7« 

With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  this  hospital,  the  reply  is  brief 
and  conclusive.  The  incumbent  had  no  concern  with  them  what- 
ever: they  were  entirely  in  the  management  of  the  warden  and  poor 
brethren  of  the  hospital.  On  one  occasion,  the  Archbishop  having 
sent,  as  visitor,  an  injunction  to  them  not  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
struction of  timber  on  the  estates,  they  refused  in  toto  to  allow 
his  Grace's  interference  with  the  management  of  their  property. 
What  followed?  Such  a  power  having  always  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  the  Archbishop  submitted  the  case  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly ;  who  gave  his  opinion,  that  his  Grace  had  *  no  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  cases  described ;  that  he  had  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  visitor  and  patron,  and  that  the  general  management  was 
with  the  hospital.'  So  much  for  the  charge  and  the  apology; 
upon  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  observes : 

'  You  have  recently  produced  your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  which  in- 
Teighs,  with  particular  warmth,  against  the  management  of  this  hospital; 
and  one  of  the  strong  tendencies  of  your  statement  (notwithstanding  a 
needless  sentence  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  xlisarming  his  resent- 
ment) is,  to  throw  an  obloquy  on  the  archbishop,  because,  for  so  many 
years,  he  had  permitted  the  continuance  of  a  system  which,  according 
to  Sir  Samuel  himself,  was  not  within  his  grace's  authority!* — Letter, 
4*c.  p.  12. 

Upon  the  other  Croydon  charities,  the  Dean's  reply  is  full,  clear, 

and 
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and  irrefragable.  And  it  seems  that,  far  from  abuse  or  negligence, 
all  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  interest  of  the  trusts  as  far  as  he 
is  personally  concerned.  How  comes  it  then  to  be  asserted  as  a 
fact,  that  *  there  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  of  Croydon, 
which  ought  to  bring  between  10(X)/.  and  1500/.  a  year,  and  yet 
are  worth  nothing,  from  being  badly  let  on  90  years'  leases'?  Why, 
no  such  thing  appears  ev^  in  the  evidence  from  which  it  pretends 
to  be  taken.  Mr.  Patrick  Drumraond,  clerk  of  the  trustees  for  these 
estates,  the  person  to  whom  the  honourable  accuser  was  in  vain  ad- 
vised to  apply  for  information,  has  published  a  precise  statement  of 
the  case.  One  of  these  *  two  estates,'  7  acres  at  Streatham,  is  let  for 
3^/.  a  year,  and  this  the  Committee  were  told  by  their  witness. — 
(Third  Report,  p.  213.)  The  other,  26  acres  at  New  Cross  near 
Deptford,  brings  to  the  charity  145/.  and  this  also  the  Committee 
were  told  by  their  witness. — (p.  200.)  With  such  information  be- 
fore him,  does  this  learned  publisher  of  evidence  declare  that  they 
are  *  worth  nothing  \'  One  witness  certainly  declared — '  there  are 
26  acres  of  land  at  New  Cross,  by  Deptford,  let  at  143/.;  they  are 
worth  1000/.  they  tell  me  now.' — Quest.  '  For  what  term  is  it  let?* 
— Ans.  '  /  believe  a  sixty  years'  lease.'  Of  another  evidence  he  in- 
quired, '  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  estate  at  New  Cross,  of  35 
[26]  acres  of  land?' — Ans.  'We  cannot  tell;  I  suppose  1000/.  or 

1500/.  a  year ;  but  it  is  let  on  a  long  lease.' *  How  many  years 

are  there   to  run  ?' — Ans.  '  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
lease  is  for  90  years.'    The  last,  however,  of  these  witnesses  of  hear- 
say suggested,  properly  enough,  *  that  Mr.  Drummond  would  be 
able  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject.'    But  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Honourable 
Chairman's  plan.    Now,  however,  both  are  heard:  and  it  is  found, 
that  of  the  26  acres,  only  one  and  a  half  are  let  for  a  99  years'  lease, 
and  that  a  buildi/ig  lease,  on  terms  extremely  beneficial  to  the  cha- 
rity ;  that  the  rent  of  this  small  spot  is  48/.  a  year,  a  greater  sum 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  procured ;  and  that  a  valuable  re- 
version of  well-built  houses  is  secured.     The  rest  of  the  ground,  not 
being  suited  for  building.  Was  let,  in  1799,  for  85/.  on  usual  hus- 
bandry leases,  to  respectable  tenants,  neither  for  90  nor  for  60,  but 
for  21  years — and  that  by  open  competition,  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. 

We  have  no  room  to  say  much  more  on  the  Croydon  case.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  artifice  used  by  the  witnesses  of  the 
Conimittee  has  been,  (and  it  may  perhaps  be  renewed,) — to  con- 
found the  primary  management  of  the  property  by  the  trustees, 
with  the  final  application  of  it  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
concerning  which  there  have  been  local  disputes.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Drummond's  account,  that  when  the  trustees  have*paid 

over 
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over  the  money  to  the  parish  officers^  ^  their  function  is  at  an  end/ 
And  it  is  equally  clear  from  Dr.  Ireland's  statement,  that  neither  as 
Crustee,  nor  as  vicar,  is  he  at  all  responsible  for  the  application. 
The  Hill  of  the  donor  has  excluded  him  altogether.  By  a  positive 
provision  in  it,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
alone  shall  apply  the  rents  to  be  received  from  the  trustees.  By 
depriving  the  incumbent,  therefore,  of  all  application  of  the  money, 
the  testator  has  necessarily  rescued  him  from  all  legal  responsibility 
for  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  wilful  inattention  to  this  just  and  obvious 
distinction,  that  any  colour  of  blame  can  be  for  a  moment  cast  on 
the  late  vicar. — We  will  now  only  add  the  concluding  observations 
of  the  Dean  of  Westminster: 

^  This  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  precipitation  and  injus- 
tice with  which  you  have  treated  ray  name.  While  the  calumny  was 
confined  to  the  persons  with  whom  it  began,  it  was  too  contemptible  to 
be  noticed.  But  your  adoptioti  of  it  compels  me  to  address  you  thus 
publicly.  It  may  appear  to  you,  perhaps,  that  I  have  spoken  with  too 
much  warmth.  1  cannot  do  less.  You  have  attempted  a  seriuos  injury 
to  my  name.  For  a  considerable  part  of  my  life,  character  was  almost 
my  only  possession.  By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  it  has  raised  me  to 
affluence  and  honours :  but,  valuing  them  highly  as  I  do,  I  woul^  cast 
them  from  me,  and  return  to  any  station  of  privacy  or  humbleness, 
rather  than  wear  them  with  such  stains  as  you  seek  to  throw  upon  me. 

'  In  taking  my  leave,  I  will  add  a  general  declaration  concerning  my 
conduct  as  to  those  charities,  to  which  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

*  I  was  never  treasurer,  or  receiver,  in  my  own  person,  of  the  income 
of  any  of  them. 

*  1  have  never  rented  any  of  the  property  of  which  I  was  trustee.— 
And 

*  From  no  part  of  them  have  I  ever  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  any  gain  or  benefit  whatever. 

'  M  am  told  indeed,  that,  in  private,  you  have  disclaimed  all  imputa- 
tion of  this  kind  to  me,  and  that  you  have  expressed  all  the  respect 
which  I  could  desire  from  you,  for  my  character. 

'  I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  with  these  personal  acknowledgments; 
nor  indeed  can  I  reconcile  them  with  the  ambiguous  position  in  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  place  me  before  the  public* — Letter  fro» 
Dr,  Ireland  to  Mr,  Brougham^  p.  21. 

We  next  come  to  the  case  of  Pocklington  School  ;  and  though 
the  reader  may  think  that  he  has  already  seen  enough  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  matters  have  been  investigated,  yet  there  are 
in  this  examination  some  peculiar  features,  to  which  we  must 
beseech  his  attention.  Though  entitled  '  The  Case  of  Pocklington 
School,*  it  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  styled  '  the  case  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.'  The  charges  agamst  that  society  are 
made  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  '  Thus,  Pocklington  school,  with  a  large  revenue,  had  been  suffered 
tp  fall  into  decay,  so  that  only  one  boy  was  taught,  and  the  room  con- 
verted 
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verted  into  a  saw-pit* ;  yet  it  has  visitors,  (St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,) 
who,  probably  from  ignorance  of  the  evil,  had  taken  no  step  to  correct 
it  before  last  winter/ 

*  Note. '  An  attempt  was  made  to  deny  this  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  evidence  taken  together.  At  any  rate,  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  proper  school  room  was  wholly  disused,  except  for  keeping  lumber 
and  working  materials.' — Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  p.  17. 

2.  *  Then  what  security  have  we  against  negligence  or  connivance  in 
the  visitors  themselves  ?  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  True,  th^ 
founders  have  intrusted  them  with  the  superintendance ;  but,  where  no 
visitation  is  appointed,  the  founders  have  reposed  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  trustees ;  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  contended  that  tkej/  should  be 
exempt  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  ?  What  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  investigating  abuses  committed  wholly  by  trustees, 
and  sparing  those  committed  by  trustees  and  visitors  jointly  ?  St.John'^  - 
College  is  visitor  of  Pocklington  school ;  for  years  the  gross  perversion 
of  its  ample  revenues,  known  to  all  Yorkshire,  had  never  penetrated 
into  Cambridge.' — p.  24. 

The  facts  of  this  case;  as  they  appear  in  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
are  these. — ^The  free  granamar  school  of  Pocklington,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  usher.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  deed  of  foundation,  that  the  visitor  is  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  College,  who  is  empowered  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  school,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  through  any  fellowa 
of  the  college  whom  he  may  depute  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly, 
in  the  summer  of  Id  17^  accounts  having  been  received  that  the 
school  was  mismanaged  and  in  decay.  Dr.  Wood,  the  present 
Master  of  St.  John's,  commissioned  two  of  his  fellows,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert and  Mr.  Hornbuckle,  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  make  a  full 
inquiry  and  report  concerning  it.  These  gentlemen,  in  consequence, 
proceeded  to  the  place  in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  instituted 
a  complete  and  impartial  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  school, 
the  complaints  against  the  master  and  usher,  and  every  other  par- 
ticular that  could  be  requisite  for  forming  a  perfect  judgment  of 
the  case.  For  this  purpose,  they  gave  lists  of  queries,  separately, 
to  the  master,  the  usher  and  the  parishioners,  to  each  of  which 
distinct  answers  were  requested  in  writing  from  the  respective 
parties.  This  examination,  the  fairness  and  intelligence  of  which 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  ex  parte  investigations  of 
the  Committee,  is  printed  in  tlieir  Report.  Upon  their  return 
from  the  visitation,  they  laid  the  whole  result  of  tlieir  inquiries 
before  the  Head  of- their  college,  who,  in  consequence,  drew  up 
and  sent  to  the  master  ^  set  of  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  school,  with  which  he  required,  as  visitor,  his  strict  com- 
pliance ;  and  after  a  few  months  he  went  himself  to  Pocklington, 
to  see  how  his  directions  had  been  followed,  and  to  judge  vvhether 

at 
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at  that  time  any  further  interference  was  requisite.  Hdweter 
faulty  the  management  might  have  been, — to  the  visitor  (whatever 
maj  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  parishioners,  in  not  carrying 
their  complaints  to  the  proper  quarter)  not  a  tittle  of  blame  can 
attach — since  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  school  was  reported  to  him,  his  conduct  was  prompt,  de- 
cisive, and  effectual. 

That  *  for  years  the  gross  perversion  of  the  ample  revenues  of 
this  school  had  been  known  to  all  Yorkshire/  is  one  of  the  gra- 
tuitous assertions  with  which  the  Letter  to  S.  Komilly  abounds. 
No  such  thing  appears  in  the  evidence: — but,  indeed,  every 
part  of  the  passages  quoted  displays  the  Honourable  Chairman's 
peculiar  method  of  stating  evidence.  When  he  says,  that  only 
one  boy  was  taught,  he  forgot  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
inquiry,  the  number  was  eight.  The  mention  of  the  saw-pity  had 
not  the  offensive  note  been  subjoined,  might  have  been  pardon- 
able under  the  irresistible  temptation  of  a  good  jest.  He  bad 
beard  the  matter  indeed  explained  more  than  once  in  evidence: 
the  master,  thinking  the  school-room  damp,  and  unwholesome, 
Was,  at  the  time  of  the  visitation,  about  repairing  an  upper  room 
for  the  purpose,  and  thus  the  lower  room  was  become  a  recep- 
tacle for  building  materials.  But  the  Honourable  Chairman  not 
only  forgot,  in  his  examination  of  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Hornbuckle, 
that  courtesy,  which  no  place,  not  even  the  chair  of  a  Committee 
can  justify  a  gentleman  in  discarding,  but  in  his  pamphlet  has 
alleged  against  them  the  gross  charge  of  *  attempting  to  deny  a 
fact.'  Let  the  reader  judge,  from  their  evidence,  whether  they 
deserved  the  imputation : 

*  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  school  when  you  went  there  ?— Itwas 
In  a  dilapidated  state. 

*  In  what  was  it  dilapidated? — There  are  two  rooms;  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  the  lower  room ;  the  floor  was  up  and  the  windows 
broken.  t 

*  Had  it  all  the  appearance  of  not  being  used  as  a  school? — Yes* 

*  To  what  other  use  was  it  applied? — :That  I  cannot  say ;  things  were 
lying  about ;  we  understood  it  was  going  to  be  put  into  repair ;  materials 
were  collected  indeed  for  repair. 

*  Was  any  part  of  the  school  premises  used  as  a  saw-pit  ? — I  saw  no- 
thing of  \l. 

*  Did  you  ever  understand  it  had  been  so  used  ? — It  was  mentioned.*— 
Third  Report,  p.  J  48. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  having  menfioned,  that  at  the  time  of 
their  visiting  the  place  they  found  but  a  single  scholar,  the  Chair- 
man inquires, 

*  What  was  the  boy  doing? — Ans.  I  can  hardly  say  what  he  was 
doing;  he  was  in  the  course  of  school  studies.  We  inquired  what  he 
had  been  doing.     He  was  not  actually  employed  at  that  moment.' 

To 
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To  most  persons  this  reply  might  have  seemed  sufficient ;  but 
the  present  examiner  thought  his  conceit  too  happy  a  on6  to  be 
given  up  so  easily,  and  repeated  the  question^  three  times  succes* 
sively: 

*  Were  the  two  masters  occupied  diligently  in  teaching  this  boy  ? 

*  Did  the  master  aod  usher  appear  to  be  diligently  employed  in  th« 
instruction  of  thh  fortunate  youth? 

*  Did  you  see,  in  point  of  fact,  either  the  roaster  or  usher  occupied 
in  teaching  him  at  all  r* 

The  persons  thus  treated  are  gentlemen  of  high  character,  great 
attainments,  and  acknowledged  ability;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
iiaving  been  educated  at  Cambridge  instead  of  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
longing to  the  church  instead  of  the  bar,  they  are,  we. believe,  ih 
all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  in  society  with  those  who  deemed 
tliem  proper  objects  of  such  contumely.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  own  treat- 
ment, when  they  witnessed  the  much  rougher  usage  experienced  by 
the  Head  of  their  Society.  The  station  of  Dr.  Wood,  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  a  distinguished  College,  to  advance  the  reputation  and  pros- 
perity of  which,  he  had  given,  with  singular  devotion,  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  life,  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  secure  con- 
sideration and  respect.  At  all  events,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  high 
character  and  great  talents  is  entitled  to  courteous  treatment  from 
every  one,  however  exalted  in  rank  or  authority.  The  learned 
Chairman,  it  seems,  thought  otherwise :  he  began  by  taunting,  and 
ended  by  openly  insulting  him ;  and  this  too  without  provocation, 
or  any  intelligible  motive.  The  topics  of  interrogatory  selected  for 
this  purpose,  seem  as  unconnected  as  possible  with  any  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Committee.  As  for  the  philological  questions 
which  follow,  they  appear  designed  only  to  excite  merriment ;  and 
will  succeed — though  perhaps  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 
the  learned  examiner  intended. 

*  To  Dr.  Wood.]  Is  the  master  of  the  school  the  parson  of  the  parish 
of  Pocklington? — No. 

'  Who  is  the  parson  ? — I  do  not  know  who  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
living. 

*  Is  it  a  college  living?— It  is  not  ours.  Pocklingfon  is  a  grammar- 
school  by  ihe  foundation,  and  it  is  possible  the  parents  of  the  children 
may  not  be  desirous  of  having  their  children  so  instructed. 

*  Is,  by  the  foundation,  nothing  to  be  taught  but  grammar? — I  be- 
lieve so ;  it  is  a  grammar-school  only. 

*  Does  that  preclude  the  master  from  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ?--I  do  not  know  that  it  precludes  him  ;  but  I  shalf  insist 
upon  his  attending  to  the  other. 

*  Were  writing  and  arithmetic  ever  taught  at  the  school,  as  ^r  as 
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you  can  learn  ? — I  believe  it  was,  by  an  assistant,  out  of  the  rcfgular 
school  hours. 

*  Did  the  visitor,  or  supposed  visitor,  ever  interfere  to  prevent  his 
teaching  reading,  writing,  &c.  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  foundation? 
—I  believe  not ;  but  I  can  only  answer  for  myself. 

'  Do  you  understand,  by  scientia  grammaticalis,  instruction  confined 
purely  to  grammar  ? — To  the  learned  languages,  I  do. 

*  Is  not  English  grammar  a  part  oi  scientia  grammaticalis  ;  and  is  not 
the  circumstance  of  this  being  in  Ldtin  a  mere  accident,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  limes  ? — I  conceive,  from  the  practice  of  the  times,  it  is 
grammar  and  the  learned  languages. 

*  Upon  what  is  that  construction  of  words  founded  ? — I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind;  and  I  think 
there  is  another  reason :  that  these  scholars  are  to  come  properly  in- 
structed in  grammar  and  the  learned  languages,  to  St.  John's  College. 

*  Supposing  scientia  grammaticalis  to  comprehend  grammar  and  the 
learned  languages,  as  well  as  English  grammar,  would  not  then  the 
requisition  be  complied  with,  in  respect  to  the  scholarships  ?*— If  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,  no  doubt. 

*  Would  they  he  worse  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  for  having 
been  instructed  to  read  English  also  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  to  that  question;  bull  suppose  they  are  to  come  so  far  pre- 
pared to  Pocklington  school.' — Third  Report,  p.  152. 

The  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Wood's  examination  we  presume  to 
be  that  in  reference  to  which  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly  says, 
*  We  hardly  touched  the  Universities' : 

*  How  many  fellowships  are  there  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ? — Fifty- 
three  foundation  fellowships,  and  about  eight  or  nine  bye-fellowships ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  ail  filled.  I  understand  there  art 
seven. 

*  What  is  the  fellowship  communUms  annis  worth  ? — That  I  cannot 
say,  the  value  depends  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

*  What  is  the  most  you  have  known  them  worth  in  any  one  year  ?— 
That  depends  upon  a  man's  commons,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  tq 
say.     The  senior  fellowships  are  worth  more  than  the  others. 

>  *  Confine  your  attention  to  the  senior  fellowships,  and  to  the  part 
which  consists  in  money  payments ;  what  have  you  known  any  senior 
fellow  receive  in  money  in  any  one  year? — ^140,1  think,  is  the  highest 
divided,  in  money,  I  ever  remember;  and  the  half  of  <£l40,  making 
in  all  £2\0  :  that  is  the  highest  I  ever  remember  to  a  senior  fellow. 

*  Are  the  college  leases  let  upon  fines  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 

*  Are  the  fines  divided  to  increase  the  fellowships? — They  are  mad« 
part  of  the  college  funds. 

*  Are  fellowships  increased  according  to  the  amount  of  the  fines  in 
any  one  year? — I  believe  our  dividends  depend  upon  the  residue,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

*  Are  not  the  fellowships  increased  according  to  the  amount  of  th« 
fines? — If  the  fines  are  greater,  the  fellowships  must  be  greater. 

'  Besides 
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*  Besides  the  felloMfships,  suppose  a  man  resides,  what  advantages  has 
he  ? — He  has  his  commons ;  his  rooms  he  has  whether  he  resides  or  not; 
he  has  either  the  rooms,  or  the  value  of  them. 

*  Suppose  he  does  not  reside,  and  has  a  commutation  for  his  rooms, 
what  are  they  worth  ? — ^The  highest  value  is  £lS  a  year,  and  the  lowest 
about  ^4  or  £5. 

*  The  master  has  a  double  senior  fellowship? — Yes;  three  junior 
fellowships)  or  two  senior  fellowships. 

*  Has  he  any  other  emoluments  ? — Yes. 

*  State  them  ? — I  enjoy  an  estate,  which  was  left  to  the  master,  of 
about  £lOO  9l  year,  and  some  other  emoluments  which  I  cannot  enu* 
merate  now. 

'  Are  there  many  livings  in  the  gift  of  St.  John's? — A  considerable 
number. 

*  Can  they  be  holden  with  fellowships  any  pf  them  ? — Not  one ;  the 
statutes  forbid  it. 

*  Are  there  not  livings  in  the  gift  of  other  patrons,  to  which  fellows 
of  St.  John's  might  be  presented  ? — There  are  five  livings  in  the  gift  pf 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  his  executors  or  assigns,  which  he  devised  to 
be  sold. 

*  Which  might  be  given  to  persons  who  are,  at  the  moment  of  pre* 
sentation,  fellows  of  St.  John's? — Yes. 

*  Are  those  valuable  livings  ?— They  are  good  livings,  I  believe. 

*  What  is  the  greatest  amount  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

*  Have  you  heard  ? — ^They  talk  of  one  being  worth  about  £1000  a 
year. 

*  Who  elect  the  fellows  of  St.  John's? — The  master  and  eight 
seniors. 

*  Has  any  instance  been  known,  of  a  person  nearly  connected  with 
the  patron  of  any  of  those  ^sc  livings,  being  elected  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  ? — Yes,  several. 

*  In  those  cases,  were  the  persons  elected  fellows,  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  patrons  of  the  livings  ? — I  conceive  so ;  there  was  one 
fellow,  I  recollect  very  well,  who  was  a  relation,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  other  instances. 

'  Was  he  a  near  relation  ? — I  do  not  know. 

*  Does  he  hold  one  of  the  livings  now  ? — Yes. 

'  Suppose  a  person  was  likely  to  be  elected  a  fellow,  and  that  any 
relation  of  his  became  the  purchaser  of  one  of  these  valuable  ad- 
vowsons,  do  you  take  upon  you  to  represent  to  this  Committee,  that 
that  circumstance  would  make  no  difference  whatsoever,  in  his  chance 
of  obtaining  a  fellowship  ? — Not  the  least. 

*  If  any  report*  of  a  contrary  tendency  have  been  circulated,  are 
they  utterly  devoid  of  foundation  ? — I  believe  them  to  be  totally  devoid 
of  foundation,  and  entirely  slanderous. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  college  ? — Nearly 
forty  years ;  and  I  have  never  known  an  instance  to  justify  such  an 
insinuation. 
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*  Are  there  any  other  livings  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons,  to  which 
the  fellows  of  SL  John's  must  be  elected,  besides  those  ? — None. 

*  The  college  livings  go  according  to  seniority,  as  usual  ? — Yes. 

*  Have  the  statutes  of  St.  John's  ever  been  printed  ? — No,  never,  I 
*lelieve,  but  there  are  plenty  of  copies. 

*  To  Mr.  Hornbuckle  and  Mr.  Calvert.']  Have  you  heard  the  h*t 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  the  reverend  master? — Yes. 

*  Do  you  entirely  concur  in  the  answers  given,  according  to  your 
experience  and  knowledge?— Yes,  perfectly. 

*  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  rumours  to  the  effect  to  which  those 
questions  referred  ? — I  cannot  say  I  ever  did. 

*  Were  the  questions  put  to  day,  the  first  intimation  you.  ever  had  of 
suspicion  being  entertained  in  any  quarter  whatever,  respecting  the 
rumours  of  such  a  practice  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  it 
mentioned. 

*  But  if  such  rumours  had  been  propagated,  do  you  entirely  concur 
with  the  reverend  master,  that  they  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ?— 
Entirely,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes.' — Ibid.  p.  153. 

It  is  well  kuown  that  of  all  the  duties  to  be  perfortilied  by  the 
governing  part  of  a  college,  that  of  electing  into  their  society  the  best 
candidates;  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  sacred;  and  that  they 
must  discharge  this  duty  under  tlie  obligation  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  questions  therefore  so  repeatedly  pressed  upon  Dr. 
Wood,  amounted  in  plain  terms  to  this:  'Are  you  not  prepared,  in 
the  case  supposed,  to  commit  a  palpable  violation  of  your  duty,  as 
well  as  gross  and  wanton  perjury  r  Had  the  learned  Gentleman  been 
cross-examining  an  accomplice  at  the  Old  Bailey,  such  questions 
flight  possibly  have  been  tolerated.  But  it  will  hardly  be  alleged 
(hat  these  interrogatories  had  the  least  connection  with  any  part  of 
his  duty  as  Chairman  :  and  if  there  be  found  any  person  capable  of 
approvmg  or  vindicating  such  a  use  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
pf  Commons,  with  him  we  should  chuse  to  decline  all  discussion 
-^judiciofruatursuo.  We  know  not  where  the  Honoiira'ble  Gen- 
tleman could  have  picked  up  the  pitiful  and  improbable  piece,  of 
slander,  which  he  alleged  as  the  ground  of  his  questions  ;  but  we 
understand  that  at  Cambridge  no  such  rumour  had  ever  been  beard 
of.*  That  the  affront  was  intended  personally  for  Dr.  Wood,  wc 
neither  insinuate  nor  believe:  it  was  meant,  we  are  convinced, 
merely  as  a  slur  upon  the  society  over  which  he  presided;  but  ad- 
dressed as  it  was  to  the  Master,  whose  own  character  must  neceskirilv 

•  Hud  any  inquiry  been  made  respecting  Dr.  Wood  in  his  own  University,  his  ac- 
cuser would  probably  have  beard  some  instances  of  disinterested  conduct,  which  niiglil 
have  checked  the  spirit  of  such  interrogatories  :  he  might  have  chanced  to  learn  thut 
this  gentleman  was  not  only  distinguished  for  scrupulous  attention  to  tltc  duties  of 
his  station,  but  that  he  has  recently  given  substantial  proofs  of  regard  for  the  into-, 
rests  of  his  college,  by  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  |>ounds,  coih 
f^rred  in  the  least  ostentatious  manner,  and  for  purposes  the  most  beneficiaL 
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be  so  much  implicated  in  the  calumny,  it  surely  partook  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  personal  insult.  In  his  subsequent  pamphlet,  the 
Chairman,  far  from  making  any  reparation,  insinuates  that  Dr.  Wood 
was  guilty  of  conniving  at  the  abuses  of  Pocklington  school — -^ 
charge  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  and  bearing,  besides,  its  own 
refutation  upon  its  face.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  Dr.  Wood  must 
feel,  as  master  of  St.  John's,  a  direct  interest  in  the  good  manage- 
ment and  prosperity  of  a  school  connected  with  his  college  f 

This,  then,  is  what  the  correspondent  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  calls, 
hardly  touching  the  Universities ;  and  it  is  meant,  we  presume,  as 
a  gentle  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  handle 
them,  should  he  succeed  in  dragging  them  to  the  Bar  of  a  Com- 
mittee, over  which  he  shall  preside,  in  the  ensuing  session.  But 
we  cannot  help  anticipating  that  he  will,  some  time  or  other,  see 
cause  to  repent  the  having  indulged  himself  in  such  an  exploit : 

temjms  erit,  magna  cum  optaverit  emtum 

Intactum  Pallanta, 

'You  had  a  Parson  to  roast^  (says  Lord  Bolingbroke's  fa- 
mous Dedication  to  ^\t  R.  Walpole,  in  allusion  to  the  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell,)  *  You  had  a  Parson  to  roast;  (for  such  I  think  was 
the  decent  language  of  the  time)  and,  to  carry  on  the  allegory,  you 
roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  tire  that  you  burned  yourselves^* 

The  individual,  however,  upon  whose  character  the  greatest 
efforts  are  made  to  inflict  a  wound,  is  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  one  of 
the  governors  of  St.  Bees  school,  in  Cumberland. 

K  '  It  should  seem  too,  that  St.  Bees  school  is  eqtially  exempted. 
But  that  its  affairs  merit  investigation  clearly  appears  by  the  evidence ; 
for  we  there  find  that  leases  of  its  land  were  granted  at  a  remote  period, 
for  1000  years,  at  a  very  low  fixed  rent;  that  at  a  more  recent  dale, 
the  valuable  minerals  were  leased  at  a  mere  trifle  (3/.  14*.)  for  the  term 
of  8  or  900  years,  to  one  of  the  trustees ;  that  one  of  the  present  trustees 
now  enjoys  the  lease ;  and  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  others  are 
clergymen,  holding  livings  under  him,  and  supporting  him  in  his  ma- 
nagement of  the  concern.  As  none  of  them  have  made  any  attempt  to 
set  aside  a  lease  which  every  one  must  perceive  to  be  utterly  void,  and 
as  one  of  their  number  has  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  it  may  be  presumed  that  such 
considerations  alone  could  deter  them  from  ^lerforming  what  was  ob* 
viously  their  duty  to  the  charity ;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that 

*  We  have  been  assured  that  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  tliis  sort,  vritli  which  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  abound,  the  learned  Chairman  himself  was  not  only  sole 
Examiner,  hut  had  no  other  assessor  near  hb  chair  than  a  Scotch  Lord,  not  a  memoer  of 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  that  on  other  occasions  young  gentlemen  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town  were  invited  to  be  spectators  of  the  sport,  when  a  refractory  tutor 
was  to  be  turned  out  for  the  day.  Is  this  the  legitimate  composition  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  P 
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^his  was  exactly  a  case  which  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  coin^ 

piissioners.    The  rent  is  about  100/.,  the  value  of  the  tenements  being 

above  8000/.  a  year.' — Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilltf,  p.  17- 

''    2.  *  We  were  equally  unable  to  ascertain  how  much  m  yal,iie  of  thi^ 

St.'  Bees  school  property  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Tord,  who 

sustains  in  his  own  person  the  double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee.' — 

p.  22. 

•    3.  — *  not  to  multiply  instances,  the  venerable  head  of  a  College  at 

Oxford  was  deterred  from  exposing  the  St.  Bees  case,  by  the  dread 

pf  a  conflict  with  his  powerful  colleague,  before  a  tribunal  where  a 

long  purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  cause.^ — p.  28. 

4,  *  So  determined  wa^  I  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  lead  to  such 
imputations,  (i.  e.  of  political  feelings,)  that  /  ipterfered  at  the  )yest* 
inorland  election  to  prevent  any  allusion  fpom  being  made  to  the  case 
of  St.  Bees  school,  and  unifhrmly  refused  access  to  the  evidence  iouch- 
ing  that  extraordinary  affair  to  persons  who  might  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contest.*-^p.  42.     ' 

These  passages,  injurious  as  they  may  appear,  are  still  less  so 
than  th^  n^ethod  pursued  in  selecting  the  evidence  upon  which  tijey 
pretend  to  be  founded.  iJpon  th^  last  of  them,  However,  we  must, 
in  passings  make  one  or  two  reniarl^s,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
evidence.  !f  irst^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  as  matter  of  fact, 
not  for  the  plresent  age  but  for  posterity,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  attack  upon  Lord  Lonsdale  was  instituted  in  the  Com- 
inittee,  the  Honourable  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  canvassing, 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  the  county  of  Westmorland,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  family  interest  of  the  noble  lord.  Secondly,  (what  is 
a  far  more  curious  and  important  matter,)  it  appears  that,  during 
the  contest  for  Westmorland,  that  is,  after  the  dissolution  of  th^ 
House  of  Commons  by  which  the  Committee  had  been  appointed, 
and  when  not  only  np  Committee  of  which  our  author  coulcl  b^ 
Chairman,  but  no  Parliament  of  which  he  could  be  a  member,  was 
in  existence,  be  nevertheless  retained  9ome  mysterious  bower  of 
refusing  access  to  tf^e  evidlence  collected  by  the  Comouttee  over 
wliich  he  had  presided,  That  he  deemed  himself  to  hfive  authority 
to  publish  it  in  the  whole  or  iq  part,  ^e  have  sufficient  proofs  in 
"^epamphlets  before  un.    '  ^ 

^  Tnat  any  member  of  Parliament  should  exercise  so  complete  and 
arbitrary  a  dominion  over  the  archives  of  a  Committee,  become,  by 
^presentation  to  the  House,  the  property  of  the  Hbuse  itself,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  or  to  withhold  just  so  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  tbetn  as  to  him,  in  his  wisdorh,  inight  seem  espedietil; 
JEind,  moreover,  to  give  Vo  some  persons,  and  to  withhold  firoin 
pthers,  the  liberty  of  access  to  them, — would  sitrike  us  as  a  singular 
iinomaly  in  the  practice  of  our  parliamentary  constitution :  but  that 
^is  same  dominion  should  be  exercised  by  a  gentleman."  9io^  a 
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member  of  Parliament,  over  the  archives  of  a  dissolved  House  of 
Commons,  which  House,  before  its  dissolution,  had  passed  an  order 
for  printing  them,  not  partially  but  generally,  and  had  not  (so  far  as 
appears)  denied  •  access  to  them'  to  any  subject  of  the  realm, — 
this,  we  confess,  is  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  do 
not  immediately  recollect  any  order  of  the  expiring  House  of  Com- 
mons for  constituting  a  cmios  of  its  suspended  functions  and  autho^ 
rities.  The  right,  therefore,  tlius  notoriously  exercised,  and  somewhat 
strangely  avowed,  by  our  author  was  not  conveyed  to  hirii  by  any 
delegation.  The  only  remaining  solution  must  be,  that  such  right 
inheres  in  this  highly  privileged  individual  by  some  political  idiosyn- 
crasy, which  makes  his  character  of  Chairman,  as  well  as  of  Mem- 
ber, indestructible;  and  that  while  with  respect  to  every  other 
component  part  of  a  Parliament  the  Crown  is  armed  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  an  effective  power  of  dissolution,  this  Honourably 
Member  alone  braves  the  stroke,  and  stands,  like  a  column  among 
ruins, '  immortal  and  unchanged.' 

As  to  the  motives  of  the  learned  Chairman's  boasted  interference 
to  prevent  the  evidence  from  being  read,  we  have  of  course  nothing 
to  say :  but  as  to  the  effect  of  it,  did  he  never  hear  that  exaggerated 
rumours,  incapable  of  being  brought  to  strict  investigation,  are  far 
more  efficacious  instruments  of  slander  than  evidence,  even  ex  parte 
evidence,  fairly  submitted  to  that  test? 

Another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  this  Ho- 
nourable Member  appears  on  the  face  of  the  report  itself.  About 
the  20th  of  May,  it  seems,  that  he  liad  sent  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bradley 
for  some  documents  relative  to  the  school;  Mr.  Bradley's  answer 
is  dated  the  loth  June,  1818,  (five  days  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,)  and  yet  this  answer  is  inserted  as  delivered  in  and  r«ad 
to  the  Committee  on  the  30th  May.  The  peculiar  chronology 
by  which  the  16th  of  June  is  made  to  occur  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
and  the  anticipated  birth  by  which  a  letter,  written  after  not  only 
the  Committee  but  the  House  itself  was  dissolved,  comes  to  light 
by  order  of  the  dissolved  House  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
dissolved  Committee,  are,  no  doubt,  emanations  of  that  portentous 
iumiunity  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  parliamentary  existence,  of 
which  the  learned  Chairman  is  the  first  and  only  specimen. 

The  manner  in  which  the  St.  Bees  case  is  stated  m  the  Letter  to 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly  would  lead  any  oiie,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine 
that  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  implicated  in  what  the 
learned  Chairman  jconsiders  little  less  than  a  fraud  on  the  charity ; 
our  readers,  if  they  have  read  that  letter,  or  even  our  preceding 
extracts  from  it,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  nobleman 
is  not  in  any  degree  personally  concerned  in  the  transactipn ; 
^be  lease  in  question,  be  it  legal  or  not,  was  made  in  1742,  several 
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yevs  before  the  noble  lord  was  born ;  it  was  made  not  even  to  anj 
one  of  bis  ancestors,  but  to  Sir  James  Lowtber,  on  the  failure  of 
whose  immediate  issue^  this  lease,  with  all  tlie  rest  of  the  family 
property,  passed  into  a  collateral  line,  of  which  the  present  Earl  is 
the  representative. 

But  if  we  even  suppose  this  old  lease  to  have  been  illegally 
granted,  what  is  there,  we  would  ask,  to  criminate  the  present  Earl 
in  a  transaction  in  which  neither  himself  nor  even  his  direct  ancestors 
bad  any  share  ?  Upon  the  point  of  legality,  however,  we  find  the  opi- 
nion of  our  author,  positively  as  it  is  pronounced,  ver>  seriously  called 
in  question  by  another  gentleman  of  the  profession ;  {Letter  to  Sir 
iVm.  Scott,  p.  44.)  and  having  reason  to  believe,  that  the  authoritjf  of 
the  learned  author  is  not  quite  as  great  at  the  bar  as  in  the  Select  G)ro- 
roittee,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  suspense  on  that  subject. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  titles  of  proper- 

a  I  and  to  decide  this  legal  question  between  the  two  learned  gen- 
»men ;  nor  was  it,  we  venture  tosavy  the  intention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  its  Committee  should  be  so  employed.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  having  shown  that  the  charge  against  the 
present  *  trustee  and  lessee'  is  wholly  groundless. 

The  last  case  of  alleged  abuse  with  which  we  have  to  trouble 
our  readers,  is  that  of  Huntingdon  Hospital.  The  mayor,  alder-* 
men  and  burgesses  of  that  borough  are  accused  of  corruption^ 
plunder,  and  other  infamous  conduct:  to  substantiate  these  charges 
the  sole  and  sufficient  witness  is  a  solicitor  of  the  place,  who  has 
been  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against  the  corporation,  with  the 
view  of  having  certain  lands,  now  in  their  occupation,  let  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  To  style  the  conversation  of 
this  person  '  evidence,'  is  an  abuse  of  terms;  it  is  intemperate  rage, 
venting  itself  in  the  language  of  clamour  and  of  scandal.  Many  of 
bis  accusations  against  the  corporation  profess  to  be  founded  only 
on  surmise ;  and  even  where  he  knows  nothing  against  these  muni- 
cipal senators,  he  declares  his  full  belief  thnt  they  are  misconducting 
themselves.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  piece — 
the  last  words  of  the  last  scene  of  the  Education  Committee : 

*  Do  you  know  of  any  other  charity  in  Huntingdon,  which  has  large 
estates  ? — No,  no  other  which  has  large  estates ;  there  are  many  others. 

*  Are  the  corporation  trustees  for  the  estates  ? — Yes,  they  are  trustees 
of  all  of  them  ;  they  have  got  more  or  less  into  all  the  trusts. 

*  Does  that  increase  the  interest  of  the  corporation  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

*  Are  the  funds  of  those  charities  generally  applied  according  to  the 
uses  of  the  foundation  ? — Yes ;  but  with  favoritism  whenever  it  can  be 
done,  I  have  no  doubt. *-^Third  Report,  p.  218. 

To  what  extent  the  Corporation  may  deserve  these  imputations, 
or  whether  they  deserve  them  at  all^  we  are  quite  ignorant :  but  we 
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should  have  hoped  that  no  person  who  was  sensible  of  the  i-alue  of 
a  fair  character,  or  had  the  feeliiigs  of  an  EngUshman  respecting 
evidence,  would  have  condemned  them  unheard  upon  such  depo* 
sitions  as  those  of  their  declared  adversary.  It  appears,  however^ 
that  the  two  members  for  the  borough  are  returned  bj  this  Corpora- 
tion, and,  moreover,  that  the  interest  which  is  supposed  to  p;evail 
in  the  Corporation  is  that  of  Lord  Sandwich,  whobe  political  opi^ 
nions  are  understood  to  be  favourable  to  the  present  administration. 

Such  are  the  attacks  made  upon  the  characters  of  individuals  by 
the  Honourable  author  of  the  '  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillj/ 
Respecting  the  spirit  in  which  these  attacks  were  undertaken,  the 
principle  which  guided  the  selection  of  witnesses,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  result  of  their  evidence  is  stated,  our  readers  are  left 
to  make  their  own  comments.  Upon  one  point  we  feel  a  confident 
assurance,  that  political  feelings  will  not  be  suffered  to  bias  their 
judgment  on  these  questions ;  and  that  no  Englishman  of  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments,  whatever  be  his  party  connections,  will  be 
disposed  to  countenance  ill-founded  insinuations  against  the  moral 
and  gentlemanly  characters  of  individuals,  because  their  opinions 
upon  certain  public  measures  may  happen  to  differ  from  his  own. 

To  revert  to  the  attacks  made  upon  different  great  schools  and 
colleges.  Winchester  College  has  found  able  vindicators  in  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Bowles,  whose  publications  are  prefixed  to  this 
article.  The  peculiar  indignation  displayed  against  that  society  ap-. 
pears  to  have  been  excited  by  the  demur  with  which  they  received 
the  mandates  to  produce  their  statutes.  They  are  accordingly  treated 
with  extraordinary  severity  both  in  the  examination  and  the  pam- 
phlet.* 

la 

•  The  following  are  given  as  copies  of  those  mandates : — 

<  Education  Committee,  Home  of  Commotu,  May  US,  1818. 
'  Ordered  that  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester  School  or  College  do  send  to 
this  Committee  on  Tuesday  next,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Statutes  of  the  said  School  or 
College  with  some  person  to  attend  who  can  give  information  to  the  Committee  respecting^ 
the  management  of  the  said  School  or  College,  if  it  should  prove  inconvenient  for  the 
business  of  the  School  that  the  Master  himself  should  attend. 

H.  Brougham,  Chairman.' 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  this  courteous  note  was  the  genuine  production  of 
theilonourable  Chairman,  the  head-master  of  the  school,  and  the  steward  of  the  college, 
were  sent  to  the  Committee  ;  but  the  statutes  were  not  in  the  custody  of  the  school- 
master.    Accordingly  the  next  billet  was  as  follows : — 

<  Eoute  of  Commons,  ft6th  May,  1818. 
'  Siu,  1 

'  I  have  to  require  that  you  will  without  further  delay  send  a 
proper  person  acquainted  with  the  College  affairs,  and  that  he  do  bring  with  him  the 
Statutes  and  last  year's  accounts  of  the  Establishment. — You  will  comply  with  this 
requisition  without  asking  any  person's  leave  to  send  the  Statutes  provided  they  are  in 
your  custody,  and  if  they  are  not,  yon  will  shew  thi«  to  the  Keeper  of  them,  and  report 
to  me  if  ha  refuses  to  give  them  a|). 

«  The 
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In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports  are  printed  certain  copies, 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  statutes  of  Eton  College, 
and  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  For  this 
publication,  as  we  cannot  suggest  any  good  reason,  we  shall  not 
speculate  upon  the  motives  at  all.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  lament,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  his  late  absolute  authority  over  the  Museum  con- 
ferred upon  him,  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  those  precious 
deposits  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  which  are  contained  in 
that  noble  collection,  and  in  the  printing  of  which  the  industry  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Ellis  might  have  been  much  more  usefully  em  ployed. 
Scarcely  any  manuscripts  could  have  been  fdund  in  the  Museum 
less  connected  with  the  province  of  the  Committee.  The  copying 
exactly  all  the  unauthorized  erasures,  notes,  alterations,  &c.  made 
in  a  transcript  of  the  Eton  statutes  by  some  individual,  does  ap- 
pear the  most  wanton  expenditure  of  valuable  time  and  of  pubncf- 
money  that  we  ever  recollect.  This  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Trinity 
College,  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  appears  quite  unauthenticated ; 
but,  supposing  it  to  be  a  correct  transcript,  what  can  be  the  ten- 
dency of  such  an  insulated  document,  except  to  mislead  ?  Trinity 
College,  being  a  royal  foundation,  has,  at  various  subsequent  pe- 
riods, received  from  the  sovereign,  as  representative  of  its  founder, 
different  statutes,  called  King*s  letters^  modifying  or  adding  to  the 
original  code,  and  carrying  with  them  precisely  the  same  authority 
for  the  government  of  the  society.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
collection  of  the  laws  of  England  which  contained  no  statute  made 
since  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth?  Along  with  the  statutes  of 
St.  John's  College,  are  printed  not  only  an  imperfect  account  of 
several  private  foundations  attached  to  that  society,  but  copies  of 
many  private  orders  of  domestic  arrangement,  such  as  must  conti- 
nually be  made  in  every  establishment,  and  alteried  or  modified,  as 
circumstances  dictate,  by  the  same  authority  that  enacted  them ; 
they  are  taken  from  the  notes  of  some  individual,  who  probably 
transcribed  them  without  arrangement,  as  in  a  common-place  book, 
whether  for  any  particular  purpose,  or  for  bis  own  amusement, 
does  not  appear.* 

The 

*  The  Committee  expect  that  the  person  sent  jihall  be  liere  on  '|'hursday,  at  two 
o'clock.  *  I  have  the  Ijonuur  to  be,  &c. 

•  Yonr's, 
*  H,  Brougham,  Chairtoan.' 
Rtr.  L.  Clarh^s  Letter  te  Mr,  Brougham,  pp.  62, 64. 

♦  Ayhat  cpuM  be  the  object,  or  where  the  sense,  of  giving  to  the  world  such  notice? 
as  the  following  ? 

*  An.  15^9.  Mail  21.  A  decree,  by  William  Fulke,  then  President,  and  tfie  reitof 
the  Seniors,  thai  every  pensioner  to  be  admitted  into  Fellow's  commons,  shall  give  foT 
his  ad^siou  a  silver  pott  or  gobletj  in  weight  ten  ounces,'  &e. 
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The  learned  Chairman  in  his  office  of  interpreter  of  college  sta* 
tuteSy  tells  us^ 

'  '  The  same  poverty  is  the  qualification  required  by  the  Statutes  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  the  scholars  are  there  called  "pauperes," 
and  in  cbusing  them,  where  other  merits  are  equal,  the  preference  is 
ordered  to  be  given  "  inopia."  ' — Letter  to  Sir  S,  RomUfy^  p.  49. 

Havine  searched  the  copy  of  these  statutes  presented  by  the  Chair- 
man, with  some  care,  we  are  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  scholars 
of  Trinity  College  are  NOT  called  PAUPERES,  and  that  the 
word  neyer  occurs  in  speaking  of  the  scholars,  whose  title  actually 
is  discipuli.  How  then  could  the  Learned  Gentleman  make  such  an 
assertion  ?  Why,  there  are,  we  find,  in  that  establishment  other  per- 
sons styled  pauperes;  and  the  reader  must  have  not  only  th^ir  title 
but  their  description :  cap.  xlii.  De  Officio  Pauperum* 

*  Et  nemo  in  illorum  numerum  admittatvr,  qui  nan  sit  inopid  oppr^isus,  out 
Ifello  confractus  et  mutitatuSy  aut  senio  cQnfectus^  et  ad  miseriam  redactus/ 

In  this  quotation  will  be  recognised  the  description  of  certain 
worn-out  retainers,  not  uncommonly  attached  to  such  foundations, 
for  the  most  part  old  and  faithful  servants,  and  known,  we  believe, 
by  the  name  of  beadsman.  Are  they  the  innocent  cause  of  blun- 
der? We  can  only  account  for  the  mistake  by  a  supposition 
which  may  seem  more  extravagant  than  the  mistake  itself.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  members  of  that  foundation,  we  find  the  foU 
lowing  words  :  '  Sinf  tredecim  scholares  pauperes,  qui  nominen- 
tur  sizATOBEs,  ex  relliquiis  mema  sociorum  rnajorum  victurj/ 
lliough  this  order  says  expressly  that  '  the  thirteen  poor  scholars 
are  to  be  called  sizars,'  did  the  concurrence  of  the  words  pauperes 
and  scholares  lead,  in  despigbt  of  logic  and  language,  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  scholars  are  called  *  pauperes'? 

In  taking  leave  of  the  documents  of  the  Committee,  we  have 
pnly  further  to  observe,  that  if  there  be  any  one  point  beyond  others 
on  which  the  English  Universities  have  reason  to  be  proud,  it  is 
the  mode  of  electing  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  Trinity 
College,  upon  the  strict  principle  of  merit,  ascertained  by  careful 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  academical  study,  without  any 
sort  of  favour,  preference,  or  appropriation  whatever;  and  that 
neither  with  respect  to  Trinity  nor  to  St.  John's  College  is  the 
slightest  proof  adduced  of  the  positive  sweeping  assertion,  that 
^  great  deviations  have  been  made  from  the  original  foundation  in  all 
these  venerable  establishments.' 

Two  pages  afterxoardt,  we  come  to  the  following : 

*  An.  I0S8.  Pec.  15.  Ordered,  hy  the  Master  and  Seniprs,  that  every  pensioner  ad« 
mitted  Into  Fellow's  commons,  shall  give  unto  the  Colleg^  a  silver  pot,  value  4  lib^ 
wherein  he  may,  if  he  please,  engrave  hi9  arms  and  naine.*--'rz/>/iltei)ort,p.404and406. 

Th^ 
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The  argument  comtaAted  m  dbe  Letter  to  Sir  S.  RoonU^  appcvs 

to  be  aummeti  op  in  the  following  passages. 

'  If  any  thing  has  been  clearly  proved  in  the  foregohig  pages,  it  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reviving  ihe  Education  Committee,  and  cxtendii^ 
Its  powers  to  all  charities  whatever/ — p.  40. 

And  again, 

*  Ad  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  that  Committee  can  only  originate 
in  a  determined  re!i4>lution  to  screen  delinqoents,  to  perpetuate  n^ect 
and  malversation.' 

We  protest  against  this  tyrannical  and  intokrant  assumption.  We 
repeat,  that  we  wish  no  abuse  or  malversation  to  be  screened ;  but 
from  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  these  investigations  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  the  House  of  Commoos 
will  never  entrust  the  management  of  another  such  Committee  to 
the  same  bands. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  tied 
down  or  confined  by  any  of  those  rules  of  evidence  which  exist  in 
courts  of  justice ;  that  its  power,  during  the  period  of  the  session, 
is  discretionary  and  unlimited,  and  that  such  power  was  granted  for 
wise  purposes.  But  it  must  surely  be  allowed  that  the  very  extent 
of  this  power  ought  to  make  the  House  circumspect  with  r^ard  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted.  A  court  of  law  can  only  proceed 
by  information  upon  oath;  a  Committee  may  commence  inquiries 
even  upon  anonymous  information :  falsehood  which,  before  a  court, 
would  incur  the  penalties  of  perjury,  may  be  uttered  before  a  Com- 
mittee with  impunity.  A  court  is  compelled  to  hear  the  defence 
as  well  as  the  accusation ;  and  exercises  such  care  to  prevent  undue 
impressions  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  will  not  suffer  any  part  of  a 
trial  to  be  published,  before  the  whole  has  been  completed  :  on  the 
otiier  hand,  it  now  appears  (to  the  astonishment  we  believe  of  many 
others  as  well  as  of  ourselves)  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  a  Committee 
or  its  Chairman,  to  determine  whether  any  defence  should  be  heard; 
nor  can  the  law  visit,  with  its  penalties,  defamation  in  evidence 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  House.  Thus  would  it  be  possible  to 
convert  a  Committee-room  into  a  tribunal  more  arbitrary  in  its  ob- 
jects and  proceedings  than  the  Star  Chamber.  Tyrannical  and 
odious  as  the  latter  court  was,  its  examinations  were  taken  upoa 
oath,  and  the  accused  had  the  liberty  of  making  his  defence  and  of 
producing  witnesses  in  his  favour.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  ever  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  Committee  were  to  be  delegated  to  per- 
sons, who  might  convert  them  into  an  engine  of  private  animosity, 
or  of  private  interest,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  would  thereby 
be  rendered  odious  to  the  people  i 

We  profess  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  law  and  usage  of 

parliament; 
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parHament ;  and  for  the  late  Hou^e  of  Commons  we  feel  not  re- 
spect only,  but  the  most  lively  gratitude  and  veneration.  The 
period  from  1812,  when  that  House  was  chosen,  to  its  dissolution, 
was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  it  was  one 
in  which  this  country  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  had  a  greater  share  of  influence  upon  its  affairs,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  history.  The  duties  which  were .  thus  cast 
upon  the  Parliament,  and  especially  upon  the  House  of  Commons,, 
were  justly  estimated  by  them,  and  were  nobly  performed.*  Never 
were  decisions  so  awful  to  be  taken,  never  were  exertions  so  strenu- 
ous to  be  made;  and  never  was  there  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
such  mighty  questions,  a  calmer  reason,  a  firmer  nerve,  a  policy 
more  comprehensive  and  enlightened,  and  a  constancy  more  lofty 
and  sustained.  These  councils  and  these  labours  were  rewarded 
with  victory  and  renown — almost  as  much  beyond  the  hopes  of  thoi 
sanguine  supporters  of  the  war  as  these  hopes  were  themselves  be- 
yond the  anticipations  of  the  desponding  or  disaffected.  After  these 
triumphs  over  external  danger,  the  Parliament  had  to  encounter 
another  sort  of  danger  from  within;  and  to  repress  with  a  prompt 
but  steady  hand  attacks  upon  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  rendered  all  external  successes  of  no 
avail.  England  in  that  case  would  have  toiled  and  bled,  and  en- 
dured and  triumphed  in  vain. 

It  is  not,  tlierefore,  without  reverence  toward  the  memory  of  the. 
late  House  of  Commons,  or  without  a  just  acknowledgment  of  its 
general  deservings,  that  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  laxity  and  indifference  which  appear  to  haVe  been  ma- 
nifested by  it  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Education 
and  Mendicant  Committee,  and  of  the  bill  which  grew  out  of  their 
recommendation,  with  that  sober  discrimination,  judgment  and 
firmness  which  it  exercised  in  the  course  of  its  career  on  so  many 
"frying  occasions.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  were  regulated  with  sufficient  dexterity  to  avoid  excit- 
ing alarm  in  the  first  session  of  its  existence ;  that  Uiere  was  a  pause 
from  its  labours  during  the  session  of  18 17,  (from  whatever  circum- 
stance,) while  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  subjects  so  far  more  vital  to  the  state  as  con- 
servation is  more  urgent  than  improvement ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  arrangement  which,  in  1818,  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
House  the  extraordinary  and  alarming  strides  by  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  extending  its  jurisdiction,  till  near  the  close  of  a 

♦  See  the  Debntcs  on  the  Renewal  of  tbe  War  in  1815,  particularly  the  Speeches  of 
4Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Plnnkett,  and  those  on  the  State  of  the  Country  in  the  years  1816 
and  1017,  in  *  Wrighd  Parliamentari/  Defcate*,'  a  record,  which,  for  fidelity,  fulness,  and 
dispatch,  Jia«  certainl?  never  been  equalled, — at  least  since, the  time  of  Mr.  Woodfall. 

session 
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session  well  understood  to  be  die  last  of  the  parliament,  was  ad« 
mirably  contrived  to  induce  a  House  of  Commons  tinusoaUy 
thinned  in  its  attendance,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  any  plausible  adviser. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  Reports  of  the  Committee,  except  that  of  the 
first  year,  were  ever  in  an  accessible  form  before  the  late  House  of 
Commons.  The  second  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  only  on 
the  ^th  May,  the  third  and  fourth  on  or  about  the  5th  June: 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  10th ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  dissolution  that  these  important  documents,  the  as- 
sumed foundation  of  the  projected  Bill,  issued  from  the  fwress  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

When  that  Bill  was  moved  forby  the  Chairman  of  the  Comnittee, , 
die  only  document  on  the  subject  fairly  before  the  house,  with  its  ap- 
pendix, printed  for  perusal,  was  the  BiKport  of  18 16 :  a  Report  from 
a  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Education  of  the  Lower 
Orders  in  the  Metropolis;  and  recommending  a  Parliamentar; 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  charitable  donations 
and  other  funds  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  Whatever  scope, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  the  proposed  bill  beyond  the  limited  ob- 
ject recommended  by  the  Committee  of  18 16,  (and  it  is  the  maie 
Sound  of  complaint  that  a  much  larger  scope  was  allowed  by  the 
ouseof  Commons,  which  was  afterwards  narrowed  by  the  Lords;) 
that  allowance  was  given  altogether  gratuitously,  on  the  faith  of  a 
speech  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Now  we  may  be  ignorant  or  we  may  have  been  misinformed; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  misrepresentation, 
much  less  of  disrespect,  when  we  express  our  belief  that  this  mode 
of  legislating  in  either  House  of  Parliament  is  (we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  without  a  precedent,  but)  as  little  sanctioned  by  prac- 
tice, as  it  appears  to  be  reconcileable  to  any  sound  theory.  When 
a  Committee  of  Secrecy  is  appointed,  with  an  instruction  to  '  re- 
|K>rt  their  opinion  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them/ — the  matteri 
themselves  being  presumed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  disclosed — 
it  is  undoubtedly  usual,  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  that  the' 
House  should  act  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  which 
such  confidence  has  been  intenitioMill)'  reposed.  But  who  ever  heard 
of  its  acting,  even  in*  such  a  case,  upon  a  speech  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  to  the  extent  of  passing  a  legislative  measure? 
The  Chairman  of  any  Committee,  indeed,  open  or  secret,  may, 
upon  distinct  alligation  of  a  specific  fact,  such  as  the  contumacy 
of  a  witness,  the  materiality  of  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  the  like, 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  a  measure  immediately  neces- 
isnry  for  the  furtherance  of  a  pending  inquiry ;  but  to  do  that  at 
#uce,  in  implicit  confidence,  not  as  to  a  single  fact,  but  as  to  the 

whole 
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whole  subject-matter  of  the  whole  inquiry,  which  ought  properly  to 
be  the  result  of  a  deliberation  which  the  House  had  not  yet  mate- 
rials even  for  beginning — who  ever  had  the  confidence  to  offer,  or 
in  what  instance,  before  the  last  Session,  had  a  House  of  Com- 
mons the  facility,  to  grant  such  a  proposition  ? 

The  Committee,  when  originally  instituted  in  1816,  was  directed 
to  report,  not  its  own  observations  only,  but  *  the  Minutes  of  Evi^ 
deuce  taken  before  them:'  the  Report  of  1816  indeed  contains 
little  more  than  the  Minutes  of  Evidence ;  and  very  valuable  evi- 
dence we  have  already  stated  it  to  be.  Even  in  that  Report,  how« 
ever,  as  if  to  break  the  House  of  Commons  in,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
the  large  demand  to  be  made  on  its  confidence  thereafter,  it  \% 
stated,  that  *  in  addition  to  what  has  appeared  in  evidence,  the 
Committee  have  receive^  communications  which  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  Parliament  as  speedily  as  possible  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  charitable  donations,  &c.'  But  of  those 
*  communications'  nothing  is  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  next  year,  as  we  have  seen,  went  by  without  any  new  steps 
being  taken.  But  in  1818,  though  no  other  document  was  yet 
produced  than  the  Report  of  1816,  though  not  one  of  those  •ad- 
ditional *  communications,'  alleged  to  be  in  the  box  of  the  Com- 
mittee, had  found  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  House  passes  a  Bill  instituting  an  investigation,  not  into  the 
charitable  funds  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis ; 
(according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Report  of  181 6;)  not  only  mto 
charitable  funds  for  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout  the  country ; 
(according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Report  founded  on 
alleged,  but  unforthcoming  *  communications ;')  not  only  into  all 
funds  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  poor,  and  rich,  and  middling, 
in  town  and  country ;  but  generally  into  all  charitable  funds  what- 
soever and  wheresoever,  and  to  what  purposes  soever  destined  and 
applied  :  an  extension  of  object  not  warranted,  in  a  parliamentary 
sense,  by  one  tittle  of  Evidence,  or  by  one  syllable  of  Report  from 
a  Committee.  The  Chairman's  speech  of  the  8th  of  May  is  the 
sole  Report,  and  the  sole  evidence  upon  which  this  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  and  enacted 
into  a  law,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  one  House  of  Parliament 
could  enact  it. 

Far  be  it  from v  us  to  undervalue  a  speech  of  such  a  speaker; 
far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  the  bare  allegation  of  a  member, 
pledging  his  personal  credit  to  a  fact,  nuy,  that  common  fame  itself 
may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  fit  ground  for  a  proceeding  of  the  House 
of  Commons:  but  we  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  doubt^  whe- 
ther, when  the  case  was  such  as  to  admit  of  a  full  and  impartial  in- 
^  vestigation; 
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vestigadon ;  when  the  more  usual  arid  regular  course  had  Been  d- 
ready  taken ;  when  a  Committee  had  been  appointifd  for  ifkt  ex« 
press  purpose  of  collecting  aud  reporting  evidence  of  infinite  im- 
portance, variety  and  complication,  it  ever  before  happened  thut^ 
upon  a  mere  summary  or  selection  of  matters  conveyed  in  a  speech 
from  the  Chairman  of  such  Committee,  the  House  has  so  far  anti- 
cipated the  reasoning  of  a  Report,  and  so  far  presumed  the  effect 
of  Evidence,  as  to  proceed  at  once,  not  to  some  incidental  and  inter- 
locutory order,  but  to  a  measure  as  full  and  final,  as  if  the  Report 
had  been  regularly  brought  under  their  discussion,  and  as  if  the  Evi- 
dence were,  in  all  its  details,  before  their  eyes.  We  doubt  still 
more  whether  the  result  of  this  new  and  compendious  mode  of  legis- 
lating upon  trust  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  future  d^^^^niops 
from  the  ancient,  approved,  methodical  parliamentary  caution. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science.  We 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  democratical  road  to  justice.  Con* 
demnations  procured  by  popular  harangues,  and  intended  to  9p^ 
pease  popular  clamour,  have  never,  that  we  have  heard,  led  to  any 
other  result  than  to  involve  innocence  with  guilt,  and  sooner,  or 
later  to  confound  the  judges  with  the  victims.  First  yoiur  pre- 
tnis'es,  then  your  inference, — is  an  order  as  wholesome  in  law  as  it 
is  in  logic :  but  to  admit  the  practical  inference  in  May,  on  the 
assurance  that  premises  would  appear  to  bear  it  out  in  the  coura«i 
of  the  long  vacation,  was  an  expedient  which  we  do  not  presume 
to  aver  no  circumstances  could  justify,  but  which,  at  least,  we  ven- 
ture to  hope,  stands  fairer  for  apology  than  for  imitation. 

We  have  shewn  instances  in  which  the  *  Speech'  went  far  beycmd 
the  evidence,  and  others,  more  abundant,  in  which  the  Evidence 
itself  is  capable  of  satisfactory  disproof.  Yet  all  that  is  disprove^ 
in  the  one,  and  all  that  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
other,  had  its  share  in  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  proposed  Bill.  The  Evidence  was  not  in  such  a 
shape  before  the  House  as  that  it  could  be  examined  and  sifted  in 
detail,  but  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  its  most  alarming  and 
inflammatory  statements  had  been  circulated  through  the  town,  to 
produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  and  the  fear  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  protector  of 
abuses  if  he  did  not  join  the  first  outcry  at  every  denunciation  of 
them,  operated,  we  have  no  doubt^  to  prepare  many  a  worthy  indi- 
vidual for  receiving,  without  any  very  critical  examination,  whatever 
measure  a  public  accuser  might  recommend. 

Against  such  partial  influences  the  ordinary  forms  of  Parliament 
and  the  established  stages  of  public  measures  are  wisely  calculated 
to  guard.  And  while  we  repeat,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  *  God 
forbid  that  any  misuse  of  a  trust  consecrated  to  chanty,  should 
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escape  without  punishment^  if  wUful,  or  be  allowed  to  be  peirsisted 
in,  if  orignating  in  error' ! — we  never  can  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  a  charge,  if  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to 
be  accepted  at  once  as  established,  however  it  might  require  to  be 
substantiated  if  brought  forward  in  the  courts  below.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  attributes  which  make  that  House  what  it  is,  the 
most  glorious  field  for  popular  talents,  the  grandest  arena  for  intel* 
lectual  warfare  that  the  world  ever  afforded,  disqualify  it,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  faculty,  and  should  warn  it  at 
least  not  to  be  unnecessarily  hurried  into  its  judgments.  On  some 
such  acknowledged  feeling  as  this,  it  has  disqualified  itself,  in  its  col- 
lective capacity,  from  deciding  the  pretensions  of  its  own  members; 
and'hate  referred  them  to  a  special  tribunal,  constituted  indeed  from 
out  of  itself,  but  acting  under  peculiar  sanctions  and .  obligations. 
It  has  done  this  doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  every  ques- 
tion, even  a  question  of  property,  or  of  individual  right,  is  apt  to 
take  a  tinge  of  party  in  an  open  discussion  in  the  House.  The 
Chairman  indeed  disclaims  for  his  own  measure  any  such  com<» 
plexion.     '  It  has  nothing  in  it,'  says  he,  *  of  a  political,  party, 

*  or  personal  nature.     It  involves  no  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 

*  the  Royal  Family.  It  regards  no  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
^  the  House.     It  is  alike  unconnected  with  the  preservation  and 

*  the  pursuit  of  place,  and  can  afford  gratification  to  no  malignant . 

*  or  interested  feeling.'  Assuredly  the  learned  Chairman's  mo- 
desty underrates  the  attractions  of  his  subject.  As  to  the  Royal 
Family,  who  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  this  passage 
rather  unaccountably,  and  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
which  by  some  singularity  (we  suppose)  of  the  worthy  member's 
taste,  he  is  led  to  specify  as  an  amusing  subject  of  discussion, 
it  is  obviously  true  enough  that  they  are  neither  of  them  con- 
nected with  his  inquiry.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned 
whether,  when  that  evidence  which  ought,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  to  have  prefaced  the  Chairman's  Speeqh,  came  before  the 
public  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Pamphlet,  an  impartial  observer 
might  have  been  equally  ready  to  allow  that  tlie  *  dry  and  unin- 
teresting subject'  which  he  had  taken  in  hand  was  incapable  of  being 
rendered  in  any  degree  subservient  to  objects  of  *  party.'  Naj^ 
there  were  not  wanting  some,  and  those  not  injudicious  observers, 
who  thought  that  they  saw  in  the  ex  parte  statements  respecting 
St.  Bees,  (not  published  indeed,  but  loudly  bruited  about,)  at  the  eve 
of  the  contest  for  Westrnpreland,  matter  calculated  to  '  afford  gra- 
tification' to  *  feelings,'  w;e  will  not  say  of  a  *  malignant  or  inte- 
rested'— but  in  some  little  degree  of  a  *  personal  nature.' 

Undoubtedly  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  Chairman  of  the 

Committee  was  stating  his  own  conscientious  impressions  when  he 
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represented  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoptWm  of  the 
House  as  of  this  abstracted  and  contemplative  kind ;  as  wholly  alien 
from  the  pursuits  of  what  are  usually  denominated  *  politic^'  as 
having  no  view  to  pa^rty  preferences,  affording  ne  means  of  peiaonal 
^grandisement.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  we  must  take  for  granted, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  four  couple  of  commissioners,  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  and  irresponsible  to  it,  who  were  to  be  sug- 
gested in  die  first  instance  by  the  mover  of  the  bill,  and  amo^ 
whom  any  accidental  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  up,  not  by  the  Cf«>wn 
exercising  a  general  r^ht  of  selection  but,  out  of  three  persons 
named  by  the  remaining  commissioners ;  would  create  a  petroesgf, 
and  (considering  the  extent  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  to 
be  undertaken)  an  influence,  such  as  perhaps  were  never,  except  in 
one  instance,  grasped  at  before  through  the  medium  of  a  reformiag 
act  of  Parliament. 

llie  *  Naval  and  Military  Inquiries'  are,  for  obvieos  reasons,  pot 
forward  as  the  precedents  on  which  the  intended  bill  was  framed. 
*  We  had  before  us'  (says  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly) '  the  comnis- 
aions  of  Naval  and  Military  Inquiry,  from  which  the  countr3r  derived 
the  most  signal  benefits,  chiefly,  as  we  conceived,  because  the  acts 
cstabli^ing  those  boards  had  nominated  the  members  who  were  to 
form  them.'  True.  '  We  had  also  before  us,'  might  have  been 
added, '  Mr.  Fox's  famous  India  IfSU*  from  which  the  party  intro« 
ducing  it  would  have  *  derived  the  most  signal  benefits,'  had  it  happily 
passed  into  a  law,  such  as  it  was  framed  by  its  mover. 

With  respect  to  the  acts  establishing  the  Naval  and  Miiitaiy 
commission,  and  the  various  acts  of  inquiry  into  ac<:oont8  and  fees 
and  oflices,  which  passed  from  the  years  1780  to  1787,  in  all  of 
which  die  commissioners  were  named  by  the  act  creatii^  the  com* 
mission,  it  was  perhaps  (as  is  justly  observed  in  the  Letter  to  Sir 
W.  Scott)  reasonable  enough  that  the  noraination  of  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  departments  under  the 
Crown  should  not  be  ass^ned  to  the  Crown  itself.  But  the  abuses 
to  be  inquired  into  by  the  present  commission,  be  they  as  flagrant 
amd  multiplied  as  the  most  sai^uine  inclination  can  conceive  them, 
are  in  no  way  referable  to  the  Crown :  the  Crown  has  no  interest  io 
(bem,  no  responsibility  on  their  account.  It  redounds  not  to  the 
profit  of  the  Crown  that  charitable  fiinds  should  be  dilapidated ;  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  that  charitable  institutioDS 
should  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  cases  alleged  are  cases  of  prc^ 
perty,  for  the  most  part  private  property,  diverted  or  absorbed,  but 
not  diverted  to  the  purposes,  nor  absorbed  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
Crown. 

But  neither  in  the  act  for  Naval  and  Military  Inquiry,  nor  b  any 
•f  those  other  acts  to  wUch  we  have  referred^  not  even  in  the  East 
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India  bill  itself,  was  such  an  affront  put  upon  the  Crown  as  to  with- 
hold from  it  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  might  occur 
in  the  original  commission.  There  were  in  the  East  India  bill, 
two  sets  of  persons  appointed,  one  of  a  higRer  class,  and,  so  far  as 
appears  on  (be  face  of  tlie  bill,  unsalaried ;  the  other  to  be  salaried 
for  their  trouble  in  managing  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  both  sets  named,  in  the  first  instance,  by  parliament.  But 
ihougii  the  East  India  bill  was  framed  with  the  express  view  that, 
while  the  power  of  the  Government  should  be  let  into  the  coih 
troul  of  the  affairs  of  India,  the  patronage  of  India  should  be  pre« 
vented  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and  though  Mr. 
Fox's  very  natural  and  judicious  expedient  for  this  purpose  was 
to  lodge  both  the  power  and  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
his  own  particular  friends;  Mr.  Fox  did  not  attempt  to  preclude  tho 
Crown  from  filling  up  any  vacancy  in  the  higher  class  of  his  *  di- 
rectors,' as  the  commissioners  under  that  bill  were  styled.  As  to  the 
lower  class,  whose  business  was  exclusively  with  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  Company,  the  vacancies  in  that  were  to  be  filled  up 
(and  not  unjustly)  by  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.  By  th% 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  Commissioners,  like  a  clpaa 
corporation,  were  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  body  by  nomina* 
tions  of  their  own.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting 
this  clause,  and  as  it  is  in  itself  very  curious  in  more  particulars 
than  one,  and  is  (as  we  believe)  perfectly  new  in  legislation,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  transcribe  it  from  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  first  ^ 
printed  after  its  introduction  into  the  House. 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  or 
resignation  of  any  one  of  such  commissioners,  or  of  the  secretary,  for 
filling  up  every  vacancy  so  produced,  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  re- 
maining commissioners,  shall  within  weeks  next  after  such  death, 
removal,  or  resignation,  nominate  such  ,  '  (this  blank,  it  was  under-* 
stood,  was  to  be  filled  with  the  word  three)  ^  not  being  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  fit  for  the  sup-f 
plying  of  such  vacancy  ;  and  out  of  such  persons,  so  nominated,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  select  one,  and  every  such  person  so  selected  t^ 
be  a  commissioner  or  secretary.' 

No  power,  we  see,  is  given  to  the  Crown  toaeject  all  the  thre« 
nominations,  and  to  call  upon  the  Commissioners  for  a  new  option. 
Of  the  three  nominees  one  must  be  chosen ;  the  effect  of  which  conr 
straint,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  argue,  would  be  to  force  upon 
the  Crown  whomever  it  pleased  the  commissioners  to  choose.  Thej^ 
had  but  to  associate  with  the  real  object  of  their  choice  the  names 
of  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  the  Crown  would  be  left  with- 
out a  remedy.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  an  extravagant  sup* 
position.    Firstf  it  would  not  be  with  a  very  good  grace  that  th^ 
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writer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly  could  complain  of  arbitrary 
inferences,  and  imputations  of  extravagant  abuse  of  power.  But 
in  the  next  place, — it  is  notoriously  common  in  elections  conducted 
on  this  principle  of  double  nomination,  for  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  offer  the  names  from  among  which  selection  is  to  be  made  by  a 
superior  authority,  to  join  persons  either  obviously  uniit,  or  known  to 
be  unwilling,  to  be  chosen  to  the  individual  on  whom  they  wish  the 
election  to  fall.  The  very  worthies  whom  we  have  suggested  exem- 
pli grntidf  might  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  be  named 
as  the  adjuncts  of  some  favourite  and  less  exceptionable  candidate. 
But,  if  to  Preston  and  Watson  the  connnissioners  thought  tit  to  sdd 
Cobbett  or  Wooler,  the  Crown  must,  according  to  this  clause,  either 
have  exercised  its  judgment  among  the  three,  or  have  refused;  to 
carry  the  act  of  Parliament  into  execution.  To  this  clause,  whether 
from  accident  or  from  humour,  is  appended  in  the  margin  of  the 
printed  Bill,  as  an  exposition  of  its  contents, '  Vacancies  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  Crown' !  That  there  was  an  intention  to  deceive  by  this 
amiotation,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  affirm :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many  careless  readers  were  deceived  by  it; 
and  took  for  granted  that  a  clause  so  expounded,  was  the  clause 
usually  (and  we  believe  without  exception  hitlierto)  introduced  into 
bills  creating  parliamentary  commissioners. 

The  East  India  bill,  as  we  have  seen,  left  the  vacancies  to  be 
filled  by  the  crown ;  and  it  contemplated  the  creation  of  those  va- 
^  x^ancies  by  *  death,  resignation,  or  removal,^  All  these  words  are 
to  be  found  in  the  clause  which  we  have  just  transcribed':  but  the 
tnrord  removal  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  professed  models  of  the 
bill,  the  acts  of  Naval  or  Military  Inquiry,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
acts  constituting  Parliamentary  Commissions,  the  East  India  bill 
alone  excepted.  It  is  pretty  plain,  therefore,  which  was  the  model 
really  kept  in  view.  But  then  the  East  India  bill  is,  in  this  respect, 
consistent  with  itself;  for  it  proceeds  to  enact  that  a  member  of  the 
commission  created  by  that  bill  may  be  removed  by  the  Crown  on 
an  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  bill  before  us  has  no 
such  clause ;  but  having  provided  for  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  to  be 
occasioned  by  removal,  it  nevertheless  omits  to  provide  any  process 
by  which  a  commissioner,  however  much  he  may  have  abused  his 
trust,  however  flagrant  his  injustice  and  oppression,  might  be  re> 
moved ! 

Such  a  provision  was  not  necessary  in  the  minor  bills  for  inquiry 
into  fees,  salaries,  &c.  because  they  were  passed  only  from  year  to 
year.  The  naval  and  military  commissions  being  also  for  a  limited 
time,  (we  believe  for  two  or  three  years^)  the  omission  of  such  a  pro- 
-vision  in  these  might  be  not  material  in  effect;  though  we  certainly 
think  that  it  was  in  principle  utterly  unconstitutional.    Even  the  East 
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India  bill  gave  to  its  new  Imperium  no  more  than  a  five  years'  lease. 
But  to  the  Commission  to  be  erected  by  this  bill,  there  was  no  li- 
mited duration.  It  was  to  be  as  indefinite  in  continuance  as  in 
power ;  it  was  a  xIi/\iuol  €$  aei ;  a  good  thing  not  partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities of  other  good  things  of  this  world,  which  are  said  to  be  emi- 
nently transitory.  The  new  commissioners  were  to  have  a  perpe- 
tuity in  their  offices;  not  removable  by  any  known  process  for  any 
imaginable  malversation^*and  flourishing  in  eternal  salary  howsoever 
their  functions  might  be  performed. 

As  to  salary,  not  one  of  the  acts  on  which  the  worthy  Chairman' 
relies  as  a  precedent  for  the  bill  which  he  wished  to  induce  par- 
liament to  sanction,  contained  any  provision  analogous  to  that  foi* 
the  annual  stipend  which  his  paiental  care  suggested  for  his  in- 
tended commissioners.  In  every  instance  but  one,  the  pecuniary 
remuneration  was  left  to  be  voted  by  parliament  after  the  work 
should  have  been  done  and  approved.  The  East  India  bill  alone 
had  such  a  provision;  but  with  a  more  plausible  ground  for  it,  for- 
asmuch as  the  paid  commissioners  (or  directors)  under  that  bill 
were  made  removable  not  only,  like  their  unpaid  brethren,  on  an 
address  from  either  House  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  will  of  those 
unpaid  brethren  themselves.  In  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the* 
worthy  Chairman  of  the  committee,  the  tenure  of  his  commis- 
sioners was  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  permanent;  the  duration  of  th<i 
trust,  unlimited:  it  remained  only  to  provide  for  them  an  an-i 
nual  salary  not  depending  upon  the  subsequent  approbation  of  their 
conduct  by  parliament,  to  make  them  at  once  as  independent  of 
parliament  as  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  but  fair  indeed  to  allow,  that  in  order  to  balance  the  temp- 
tation to  prolong  the  exercise  of  their  functions  which  this  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  annual  salary  might  hold  out,  it  was  also  pro-' 
vided,  that  at  the  termination  of  his  trust  each  commissioner 
should  receive  a  further  sum,  equal  to  the  whole  aggregate  amount 
of  all  the  yearly  payments  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  lot  of  all  such  commissioners  to  be  con- 
tented either  with  present  enjoyment,  or  remote  expectancy :  to  be 
salaried  like  the  directors  under  the  Iddia  bill,  or  to  look  forw'ard, 
like  the  commissioners  of  Naval,  Military  and  other  Inquiries,  to 
future  remuneration.  It  is  indeed  the  general  lot  of  human  nature, 
even  in  its  most  fortunate  moments,  to  have  to  choose,  and  the 
great  art  of  life  consists  in  making  a  prudent  choice,  between  equi- 
ponderant but  incompatible  advantages.  Adages  and  apologues  in 
abundance  record  the  lessons  of  past  ages  on  this  subject.  *  A  bird 
in  the  hand'  is  estimated  by  the  proverbialist  as  equivalent  to  ^  two 
in  the  distant  bush;'  and  the  fabulist  represents  the  disappointment 
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of  those  speculators,  who  sacrificed  the  goose  which  laid  the  goldert 
eggs,  as  a  just  penalty  for  avaricious  miscalculation.  Thrice  happy 
the  commissioners,  who,  by  a  contrivance  of  their  patron,  which  puts 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  antiquity  to  shame,  were  to  be  saved  the 
anxiety  of  balancing  between  rival  temptations !  to  whom  a  bird  - 
was  to  be  given  every  year  in  hand  only  as  earnest  of  another  ex- 
actly resembling  it,  limed  and  stationary  in  the  bush ;  and  in  whose 
goose,  when  the  hour  of  her  dissolution  should  arrive,  were  to  be 
found  precisely  as  many  golden  eggs  as  the  years  of  her  cherished 
^istence  had  been  happily  employed  in  laying ! 

Still,  however,  something  was  wanting  to  ensure  the  Com- 
mission itself  against  a  premature  end :  a  danger  which  might 
possibly  arise  from  the  very  anxiety  shewn  for  the  interest  of  the 
commissioners.  Had  the  salary  been  annual  only,  there  could 
have  been  no  temptation  to  bring  the  commission  to  a  close*  It 
might  also,  perhaps,  have  been  reasonably  expected  that,  as  every 
1000/.  or  500/.  received  annually  by  each  member  of  the  board 
tvas  to  add  a  correspondent  amount  to  the  aggregate  sum  to  be 
received  by  him  when  the  commission  should  expire,  they  would 
wait  with  exemplary  patience,  one  and  all,  for  the  scramble  of  that 
day.  But  men  are  wayward  beings ;  and  commissioners,  even  irre- 
sponsible, irremovable  commissioners,  are  but  men.  Some  of  them 
might  have  objects  in  view  that  demanded  more  immediate  aid ; 
some  might  wish  to  marry  and  settle  in  the  country,  or  to  go 
abroad,  or  to  come  into  parliament ;  some  might  grow  weary  and 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Commission  (as  it  is  said  not  a 
few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee) ;  and  all,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  must  be  growing  old. 
Although,  therefore,  the  soberer  majority  would  most  probably  be 
satisfied  with  the  annual  salary  themselves,  and  would  look  for- 
ward to  the  growing  accumulation  as  a  provision  for  their  families 
after  them,  the  more  necessitous  or  more  impatient  might  endeavour 
to  precipitate  a  division,  and,  in  the  scufQe, — the  goose  might  be 
slain !  Well  and  warily  did  the  learned  founder  of  the  Commission 
anticipate  and  provide  against  this  idanger,  by  an  arrangement  so 
masterly  that  it  would  exceed  belief,  if  we  did  not  write  with  the 
bill  before  us,  as  presented  by  his  own  hands.  We  copy  the  clause 
as  it  is  there  drawn. 

^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  making  due  remuneratioh  to 
the  said  commissioners  and  secretary  for  and  in  respect  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act,  there  shall  to  each  of  the  said  comnismners  be  allowed 
and  paid,  during  the  continuance  of  such  his  commission,  the  sum  of 

:  one  moiety  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  half-yearly 

payments  during  the  continuance  of  such  h^  commission^  and  the  sum 
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4if  tht  several  moieties  thereof  when  such  his  commission  shall  have 
terminated.' 

Our  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the 
*  continuance/  or  the  'termination'  of  the  Commission  generally, 
that  was  to  regulate  these  payments.  Each  commissioner  was  of 
course  to  receive  his -allowance  during  the  continuance  oUiis  com- 
missioni — that  is,  during  his  continuance  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  he  was  also  to  be  entitled  to  his  accumulation,  in  like 
manner,  at  the  *  termination  of  his  commission/ — that  is,  when  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Thus^  there- 
fore, any  risk  of  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  Commission  itself 
from  the  discrepancy  of  its  members  was  avoided.  The  impatient 
and  the  froward,  the  weary  and  the  decayed  might  retire  from  time 
to  time,  as  their  interests  or  tastes  or  tempers  or  infirmities  inclined 
them.  The  resignation  of  each  member  would  be  the  termination 
of  his  commission,  and  the  period  eff  his  claim  to  the  peculium 
accumulated  in  his  behalf;  which  his  surviving  brethren  would  bear 
>vith  equanimity,  seeing  that  neither  the  Commission  itself  nor  their 
shares  m  it  had  received  any  harm.  They  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  recommend  in  his  room  three  hungrier  aspirants ;  out  of 
whom  the  Crown  must  choose  one ;  and  could  not,  in  this  view, 
choose  amiss : 


uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 


Aureus,  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo  I 

The  Commission  thus  receiving,  according  to  Lord  Chatham*) 
bold  figure  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  continual  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  its  veins,  would  be  found,  like  the  British  constitution, 
to  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  perpetuation.  And 
thus  secured  against  the  hazard  of  disruption  from  internal  causes, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  sudden  death  for  lack  of  matter 
to  feed  upon.  To  state  the  number  of  charitable  establishment^ 
(of- all  kinds)  at  twenty  thousand,  would  be  to  estimate  it  by  ten 
thousand  lower  than  any  calculation  that  has  yet  been  formed.  Let 
us  take  it,  however,  at  twenty  thousand,  or  at  an  average  of  two 
only  to  each  parish,  to  be  store  of  keeping  within  bounds.  Th^ 
eight  acting  commissioners  *  were  to  be  separated  into  four  bodies 
of  two  each,  moving  from  place  to  place  about  the  country,  and 
carrying  on  their  inquiries  at  the  same  time.'  {Speechy  p.  44.) 
Good.  Without  any  allowance  for  journeys,  for  needful  refresh- 
ment, and  for  the  construction  of  their  reports ;  for  accidental  over- 
turns, or  occasional  indispositions  arising  from  damp  sheets  or 
pricked  wine  at  inferior  houses  of  entertainment  in  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  it  will  probably  be  thought  a  reasonable,  if  not  a 
sanguine  calculation,  if  we  say  that  each  brace  of  commissioners 

N  N  4  would, 
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would,  upon  the  average,  get  through  tipo  cases  in  ^ three  dajis; 
supposing  them  even  to  bear  both  sides,  and  to  report  defence  as 
well  as  accusation.  Further,  let  us  assume  that  the  eight  commis- 
sioners would  all  be  at  work  the  whole  year  round,  with  no  other> 
dlowance  for  holidays  than 

Sundays 59 

Christmas  week 6 

Easter ,     ,     4 

Whitsuntide ,     .     2 

Founder's  birth-day I 

65 

Three  hundred  working  days  multiplied  by  four  (the  number  of 
migratory  boards)  would,  on  the  average  of  three  days  to  two  cases* 
give  eight  hundred  as  the  number  of  cases  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
whole  Commission  in  a  twelvemonth.  At  this  rate  the  twenty  thou- 
sand cases  would  be  completely  disposed  of  in  twenty-Jive  years. 

The  curious  in  calculations  may  perhaps  be  desirous  of  ascertain** 
ing  what  would  have  been,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  eight  commissioners,  suppose 
ing  none  of  them  to  have  drawn  their  stakes  in  the  mean  time.  This» 
as  we  have  seen,  would,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  have  de- 
pended upon  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  salary  previously  received 
by  them.  Taking  that  annual  receipt  at  a  medium  between  1000/, 
and  500/. — at  only  750/.  a  year,  the  accumulation,  to  be  portioned 
out  among  them  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-lifth  year,  would  be  just 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Tliousand  Pounds.  We  sometimes  hear 
of  *  a  large  economy  :'  for  any  but  a  reforming  commission,  we 
should  think  this  a  very  large  one  indeed. 

We  presume  that  after  the  view  which  has  thus  been  taken  of 
the  tenure  and  emoluments  destined  by  die  learned  Founder  for  the 
Confraternity  to  be  established  under  his  bill,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  neither  the  munificent  piety  of  Henry  Vlth,  nor  the  provident 
benevolence  of  William  of  Wykeham;  neither  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
nor  I^octQr  Caius  at  Cambridge  ;'lileither  John  Baliol,  the  royal 
'pcottish  contributor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  nor  Adam  de 
Brome,*  froni  whose  foundation  was  to  arise  the  champion  of  that 
University  pg^nst  its  modern  Scottish  assailants,  ever  devised  a 
more  liberal,  a  sniigger  hospitium  than  that,  which  was  thus  plan- 
ned for  octo  PAUP]ERES  e^iNDiGENTEs  barrtsteros. 

The  fellowships  of  Eton  and  Winchester  have  attracted  the 

•  Oriel  College,  Oxford -rThe  foundation  of  this  college  was  first  suggested  to 
JEdward  II.  bj?  his  almoner,  Adara  de  Brome,  who  was  appointed  first  provost.  Vid^ 
f^fw  Oxford  Guide,  p.  119, 

noticf^ 
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notice  of  thie  Committee  as  more  than  sufficiently  ample  ;  but  what 
are  they  compared  with  the  double  endowments  of  the  Committee's 
travelling  fellowships ! 

That  so  well-imagined  a  plan  for  a  Reformers'  College  should 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  build  upon  the  foundations  marked  out  by  the 
learned  Chairman,  is  an  act  of  intromission  which  all  candid  persons 
must  allow  to  be  wholly  inexcusable.  Was  there  any  backwardness 
on  the  part  of  the  original  patron  in  selecting  proper  objects  of  his 
charity,  that  could  justify  th^thus  ravishing  from  him,  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  from  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  name  and  honours  of  a  Founder  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  Ego  et  committee  ineus^  says  the  benevolent 
Chairman,  *  had  applied  ourselves  with  much  attention  to  assist  the 
legislature  in  making  the  selection.'  It  is  even  affirnjed,  we  know 
not  how  truly,  that  with  the  assistance  of  die  Gentlemen  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  learned  Institutor  bad  actually  constructed 
the  Statutes  of  his  Foundation  in  that  language  of  which  his  late 
researches  have  made  him  so  absolute  a  master ;  and  that  the  oaths 
to  be  taken  by  each  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and  by  each  fellow 
upon  his  admission,  ran  in  something  like  the  following  terms: — 
the  first,  *  Se  nanquam  duo  vet  plura  b ii  e v  i  a  intra  b  i  e  N  n  i  u M 
accepisse;*  the  second  of  a  more  awful  import — '  se  nuUas pror^ 
sits  habere  possessiones  praterquam  unam  purpuream  bag  gam,' 
Jiaccescentem  ommnd  itianitalis  causa  J  But  however  this  may  be. 
certain  it  is,  that  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  fellow  of  this  col- 
lege of  inquiry,  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  notable  pas^ 
sage : 

*  They  must  be  persons  not  only  of  incorruptible  integrity,  but  of  a 
stern  disposition,  and  inaccessible  to  the  cajolery  which  oftentimes  shut* 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  grosser  arts  would  assail  in  vain.  They  must 
be  easy  of  approach  to  all  accusers — never  closing  their  ears  to  sug^ 
gestion  or  information,  because  it  may  proceed  from  spitefu  l  or  m  a  l  icious 
MOTIVES,  or  may  denounce  abuses  too  enormous  to  be  credible,  or  accuse 
parties  too  exalted  to  be  suspected — not  even  rejecting  the  aid  of  in« 
FORMERS  who  may  withhold  their  names,  as  well  aware  that  their  office 
is  to  investigate  and  not  to  judgf^,  and  that  anonymous,  or  interested^ 

•  The  worthy  Major  Cartwright  will  no  doubt  collect  from  the  juxtaposition,  in  thi$ 
authentic  formulary,  of  the  words  duo  vel  plura  brevia  intra  biennium,  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  in  favour  of  short  parliaments,  to  be  held  oiice  a  year  at  the  least, 

Tke  learned  Chairman  may  represent  to  him  indeed  on  this,  as  on  a  former  occasidn, 
that  brevia  is  not  an  adjective  but  a  substantive,  meaning  here  Briefs,  as  in  the  other  in- 
stance Writs*  But  the  learned  Major  will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  docile  as  heretofore. 
He  may  probably  reply  that  the  propensity  which  the  learned  Chairman  lias  recently 
shewn  to  turn  adjectives  into  substantives  has  greatly  weakened  his  authority  in  that 
particuiar  branch  of  the  scientiagi'ammaticalis,  and  that  he  (the  Major)  has  just  as  good 
a  right,  for  the  sake  of  his  Reform,  to  iuterpolate  Parliamenta  after  brevia»  as  the  Chair- 
Tpan,  for  the  sake  of  his,  to  omit  tcholaret  tkfttr  pauperes  et  indigentet. 

or 
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or  malignant  sources  may  supply  the  clue  to  guide  inquiry ;  in  a  w6rti, 
their  propensity  must  be  to  suspect  abuses,  and  lean  towards  tracing, 
them ;  their  principle  must  be,  that  no  man  who  complains  of  an  evil 
b  to  be  disregarded,  be  his  apparent  motives  what  they  may*. — Speech  on 
the  Education  of  the  Poor ^i^.^Z. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  important  suggestions  are  not  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language:  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
them  to  be  of  foreign  though  not  of  classical  origin.  Could  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  British  Museum  help  us  to  an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Holy  Inquisition^  this  beautiful  sketch,  ¥^hicb 
appears  to  modern  English  eyes  but  as  the  ^  bodying  forth'  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  as  some  ^  gay  creature  of  the  element/  would 
in  all  probability  be  found  to  be  a  genuine  portrait  of  some  one  of 
the  early  Familiars  of  that  venerable  and  salutary  Board. 

Not  contented,  however,  with  this  generic  definition,  the  eminent 
propositus  proceeds  to  indicate  a  gentleman  whom  he  describes  in 

flowing  terms  as  a  perfect  member  of  his  projected  society.  ^  Mr. 
^arry,'  says  be, '  was  the  very  man  for  the  new  office.  He  was,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  a  commissioner  ready  made  to  our  hand.  He  bad 
been  occupied  in  examining  the  abuses  in  the  Berkshire  charities, 
upon  which  he  had  just  published  a  valuable  treatise.'  '  What  were 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Parry's  rejection,'  the  worthy  Chairman  had 
*  yet  to  learn.' — Letter  to  Sir  S.  RomiUy^  p.  38. 

The  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  dated  on  the  20th  of  August, 
but  the  publication  of  it  did  not  take  place  till  some  day,  and 
not  one  of  the  earliest  days,  of  September.  On  the  2Sd  of  August, 
three  days  only  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  but  many  days  before  the 
publication  of  it,  this  same  Mr.  Parry  had  published  in  the  *  Wind- 
sor and  Reading  Journal'  aretractationof  oneof  the  most  promising 
discoveries  in  his  whole  book.     This  discovery  was  as  follows : — 

*The  free  school  on  the  north  «ide  of  the  church-yard  (at  Windsor)  is 
for  clothing  and  educating  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman  of  Windsor  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement)  that  the  income  of  this  school  is  400/.  per  annum; 
that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  butcher  and  a  stationer^  who  is  the 
schoolmaster  J  and  a  linen  draper,  who  supply  their  respective  commodi- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  contrive  that  their  bills  shall  precisely 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  the  school  funds.  Some  inquiry  is  about  to 
be  instituted  at  the  instigation  of  respectable  persons  in  and  near  Windsor 
respecting  this  establishment.' 

The  *  gentleman  of  W  indsor'  appears  to  have  been  precisely  one 
of  those  '  informers'  to  whom  the  true-blooded  commissioner  is  to 
grant  so  ready  a  credence  ;  though  whether  recommended  by  ail 
the  prescribed  qualities  of  *  spiteful,'  *  malicious,'  *  interested  aiid 
malignant/  or  only  by  one  or  two  of  them,  is  not  su£Sciently  speci- 
fied. 
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fied.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  however,  it  turns  out 
unluckily  enough  that  every  material  particular  of  this  very  detailed 
statement  is  false.  *  The  trustees'  (says  the  author  of  the  Letter  to 
Sir  W.  Scott)  *  are  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  two  senior  Canons,  the 
Mayor,  two  senior  i\ldermen,  and  the  Vicar.  There  is  neither 
butcher  nor  linen  draper  at  all  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
school ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  7iot  a  stationer,  supplier  no 
article  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  directly  or  indirectly/  '  No 
inquiry  was  about  to  be  instituted,  nor  was  ever  in  contemplation.' 
*The  accounts  are  constantly  open  for  the  inspection  of  every 
subscriber.' — p.  74. 

But  Mr.  Parry  did  not '  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.* 
O  no ;  he  only  published  it  to  the  world,  on  the  *  information' '  of  a 
gentleman,'  without  inquiry  into  the  truth :  and  hence  his  peculiar 
fitness  to  be  a  Commissioner.  The  retractation  of  Mr.  Parry  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  ample  and  unqualified,  and  concludes  with  these 
words :  *  /  am  most  ready  to  admit  that  my  account  of  this  esta^ 
blishment  was  completely  erroneous  !  With  this  specimen  of  *  ac- 
curacy,' the  result  of  Mr.  Parry's  *  years  of  occupation'  and  *  de- 
votion,' before  his  eyes,  Lord  Sidmouth  appears  most  unaccount- 
ably to  have  preferred  making  his  own  commissioners,  to  adopting 
them  *  ready  ntade^ ! 

The  name  of  another  candidate  for  the  college  has  been  men* 
tioned  in  a  manner  so  singular,  as  to  have  occasioned  some  per- 
plexity to  the  public.  While  the  learned  Chairman's  expositions 
were  merely  oral,  the  panegyrics  heaped  upon  *  Messrs.  Parry  and 
Co,*  were  naturally  understood  by  his  auditors  in  general,  m  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  acceptation  of  that  sound,  as  applying  to  Mr, 
Parry  and  those  who  acted,  or  were  to  act,  with  him ;  to  Mr.  Parry 
and  his  humbler,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  specified,  asso- 
ciates. But  when  the  fugitive  notes  of  the  Orator  assumed  a  form 
in  which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear  ; 
when,  from  the  publication  of  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^ 
ive  came  (like  Protogenes  of  Rhodes) 

/  to  know, 
How  printers  write  the  name  of  Koe;' 

It  appeared,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  mankind,  that  what  had  all 
along  been  taken  for  a  respectable  noun  of  number,  was  in  fact  a 
still  more  respectable  individual. 

If  the  original  and  prevailing  notion  as  to  the  orthography  of  this 
adjunct  to  Mr.  Parry's  name  had  proved  correct,  then  indeed,  Jb 
uno  disce  omnes, — ^such  as  Mr.  Parry  is  shewn  to  be,  such  are  all 
his  unnamed  compeers,' — would  have  been,  if  not  a  conclusive,  an; 
apparently  reasonable  iioference:  but  when,  after  two  mortal  pages 
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(of  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly)  consumed  in  extolling  Mr.  Parr/i 
merits,  enforcing  Mr.  Parry's  claims,  and  wondering  what  can  have 
been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Parry's  omission,  the  reader  arrives  at  once 
at  this  sentence, — *  all  that  we  know  is  the  fact,  that  neither  Mr. 
Parr}'  nor  Mr.  Koe  are  in  the  commission,' — he  feels  a  startle  of 
surprize  at  this  sudden  bifurcation  of  an  argument  which  hitherto, 
from  its  very  root  upwards,  had  been  dedicated  singly  to  Mr.  Parry. 

Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more, — 

would  not  be  a  more  complete  example  of  that  figure  of  speech, 
which  the  learned  Partridge  reprobates  as  a  7ton  sequitur^  if 
Glamis  and  Cawdor  had  not  luckily  happened  to  be  the  same 
person ;  than  is  this  deduction  of  Mr.  Koe's  claim  to  be  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr,  Parry,  now  that  Mr.  Parry 
and  Mr.  Koe  are  found  to  be  two  persons,  and  two  only.  A 
union  more  nearly  approaching  to  identification  was  perhaps  never 
exhibited,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  two  friends  recorded  in  the 
Spectator,  who  had  one  purse  between  them,  one  domestic  esta- 
blishment, one  idea,  and  one  hat. 

We  candidly  avow,  however,  that  this  identification  bears  rather 
hardly  upon  Mr.  Koe.  It  is  not  against  his  sequenqe  to  Mr.  Parry 
that  his  friends  may  be  expected  to  remonstrate ;  for  it  was  long 
ago  settled  between  Dogberry  and  Verges,  that  *  an  two  men  ride 
upon  a  horse,  one  of  them  nmst  ride  behind  :' — but  they  may  justly 
complain,  that  it  is  not  distinctly  stated,  on  Mr.  Koe's  behalf,  that 
he  has  not  had  occasion  to  retract  upy  thing  in  the  '  Windsor  and 
Reading  Journal  ;*  that  he  is  not  unhtted  for  a  temperate  and  im- 
partial discharge  of  the  duty  of  an  investigator  of  alleged  abuses, 
by  having  already  exhibited  himself  before  the  public  as  the  organ 
of  a  groundless  impeachment. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  various  provisions  for  the  constitution, 
functions,  powers  and  conduct  of  the  Commission  as  originally  de- 
vised, and  see  to  what  they  would  have  amounted.  . 

First,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal, — 1.  The  Commission 
was  to  consist  of  eight  paid  members,  to  be  nominated  by  the  learned 
mover  of  it.  2.  Contrary  to  all  precedents,  the  vacancies  in  their 
tiuniber  occurring  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  were  to  be  filled 
up  from  the  nominations  of  the  survivors.  3.  But  there  was  no 
power  to  be  lodged  in  any  quarter  for  removing  any  commissioner.^ 
4.  Contrary  to  all  precedents,  no  time  was  fixed  for  the  duration  of 
the  Commission.  ,3.  Contrary  to  all  precedents  but  one,  the  com- 
missioners were  to  have  an  annual  salary,  secured  to  them  by  the 
act  of  Parliament.  Contrary  to  all  precedents,  they  were  to  be 
entitled  also,  without  any  new  vote  of  ^  Parliament^  to  a  JurtW 
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remuneration,  equal  to  the  whole  aggregate,  of  the  salary  which  they 
might  have  received, — all  of  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  Commis- 
sion,—-or  each  on  voluntary  resignation.  7.  For  the  tenure  of  the 
members  in  their  respective  offices,  the  language  in  which  the  learned 
Chairman  has  shewn  himself  so  deeply  skilled,  affords  no  adequate 
description. — Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserinty  has  been  thought  a  suffi* 
cient  security  for  the  judges  of  the  land :  but  then,  they  are,  to  be 
sure,  removable  on  an  address  of  Parliament.  Perhaps,  for  want  of 
a  better,  the  same  phrase  must  be  applied  to  the  commissioners,  but 
with  a  physical,  instead  of  a  moral  interpretation  :  they  would  pro-> 
bably  hold  their  offices  so  long  as  they  found  themselves  pretty  well. 
Secondly,  as  to  tlie  functions  of  the  tribunal,  these  were, — 1.  To 
inquire  into  the  education  of  the  poor.  ^2.  To  inquire  into  all  cha- 
rities connected  with  all  education.  3.  To  inquire  into  all  chari- 
ties, whether  connected  with  education  or  not.  4.  To  inquire  into 
all  education,  whether  connected  or  unconnected  with  charities.' 
Under  which  last  head  it  was  intended  to  include  all  the  great 
Schools  of  the  kingdom ;  and  not  to  ^  touch*  only,  but  to  probe 
the  Universities. 

Thirdly,  as  to  its  powers.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  to 
be  armed  for  these  extensive  purposes,  were — -To  call  for  all  pa- 
pers, deeds,  and  instruments  whatever.  To  publish  those  which 
the  founders  of  establishments  might  have  ordered  by  will  to  be 
kept  secret,  and  enforced  the  so  keeping  of  them  by  an  oath.  And 
any  hesitation  to  produce  such  documents,  and  to  violate  such 
oath,  they  might  punish  by  imprisonment  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these  functiqns  were  to  be  per- 
formed, and  these  powers  exercised.  Fortunately  this  is  not  left 
to  be  matter  of  conjecture.  We  have  only  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  (p.  531.)  to  the  Letters  to  Winches- 
ter College,  (p.  5390  to  the  specification  by  the  learned  Chairman 
of  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  commissioner  (p.  555.)  and  to  his  ex- 
emplification of  these  perfections  in  communications  of  Mr.  Parry 
with  *  the  Windsor  gentleman,'  (p.  556.)  for  samples  of  the  courtesy 
in  style,  of  the  tenderness  in  interrogatory,  of  the  impartiality  and 
scrupulosity  in  collecting,  estimating  and  publishing  charges  of  cri- 
minality, which  the  well-trained  commissioners  would  have  in- 
herited from  the  Parent  Committee. 

..  We  do  not  wish  (far  from  it)  to  ^mploy  one  word  of  exaggera- 
tion. We  have  stated  our  premises  so  distinctly  that  our  readers 
might  be  enabled  to  detect  any  misrepresentation,  if  into  any  we 
had  fallen:  but  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  plan  as  here  developed, 
and  as  to  be  traced  step  by  step  in  the  learned  Chairman's  own 
publications,  we  do  most  deliberately  aver  that  the   man  who 
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should  have  succeeded  in  creating  such  an  instrument  as  bis  Goin^ 
mission  was  intended  to  be,  and  in  placing  himself  in  a  situatioB  to 
direct  its  movements^  would  have  been^  through  terror,  nuuter  tf 
the  country. 

Bearing  the  Crown's  commission,  but  secured  from  ever  conoiii^ 
under  the  Crown's  revision  or  control;  armed  with  all  the  nude* 
fined  authority  of  Parliament,  but  independent  of  Pariiament  froHi 
the  moment  of  their  creation ;  empowered  to  search  and  fiift  tlw 
concerns  of  every  city,  town,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  kiagdom^^ 
to  ransack  the  muniments  of  every  Corporation,  (for  where  ii  At 
Corporation  which  has  not  some  charitable  endowment  beloi^M 
to  it  f) — to  require  the  production  of  the  title-deeds  of  individra 
property  wherever  the  remotest  connection  with  a  charitable  trmt 
could  be  surmised;  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  every  sduX^ 
however  endowed  or  maintained;  inspecting,  criticizing,   and,  « 
they  thought  fit,  publishing  the  minutest  details  of  their  domeiA 
management, — to  extend  the  like  inquiries  to  the  Universities  df 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  calling  before  them,  when  and  where  they 
pleased,  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  without  allowance  for  prepanb* 
tion,  the  persons  most  venerable  in  station,  learning  and  authoritf 
among  the  literary  magistracy  of  those  great  establishments ;  licensed 
to  solve  all  doubts  about  the  producibili^  of  documents  by  instsilt 
im prison nient ;  limited  to  no  legal  course  of  proceeding,  subject  to 
no  legal  appeal,  but  instructed  to  call  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
their  aid   whenever  they  had   exhausted  their  own   capacity  for 
vexation,  and  to  visit  a  scrupulous  examinant  with  a  suit  whick 
might  outlast  every  thing  but  their  own  interminable  commission ; 
— ^we  venture  to  ask  our   readers,  whether  such  a  tribunal  as  we 
have  faintly,  but  correctly  described,  bears  any  resembla^e  to  any 
Court  that  they  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  constituM  upoil 
English  principles  for  the  administration  of  English  justice  ? 

Let  any  man  consider  in  how  many  W^ays  a  power  so  inordams 
and  so  anomalous,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  (we  will  say  no  Wdise 
of  ft)  as  that  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  tfct 
Committee  from  which  it  was  to  spring,  might  have  operated  upisa 
the  characters  and  feeUngs  of  individuals,  and  upon  the  pea^  ol 
private  families,  no  less  than  upon  public  interests.  And  whiH  fH^ 
dress  for  the  injured  ?  The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  is  IkMs 
to  appeal ;  the  summary  power  of  Parliament,  absolute  in  its  e(* 
feet,  is  limited  in  its  duration;  but  here  was  to  be  a  Court  whose 
sentence  would  be  irreversible,  and  the  duration  of  whose  juris* 
diction  would  be  measured  only  by  the  pace  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings. No  wonder  then  that  terror  should  have  already  begun  to 
Spread  among  the  classes  who  expected  to  be  the  objects  of  its  in- 
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quisitorial  authority,  and  should  have  betrayed  itself  even  in  those 
who  felt  boldest  in  their  innocence  and  integrity. 

We  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this  feel- 
ing in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bowles,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  with  commendation.  Mr.  Bowles  is  exceedingly 
hurt  at  the  imputations  thrown  out  against  Winchester  College. 
He  is  completely  successful  in  removing  almost  all  these  imputa*^ 
tions  ;  and  disproves,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  mind^ 
those  absurd  misconstructions  of  the  statutes  by  which  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  founder's  will  had  been  attempted  to  be  overthrown. 
He  has,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  he  feels  that  he  has,  complete  ad?, 
vantage  in  the  argument ;  he  sees,  and  he  makes  his  reader  see,  the 
rooted  hostility  to  all  the  great  establishments  for  English  Educor 
tion,  in  which  the  attack  upon  Winchester  originated.  And  yet,  with 
all  diis  keen  sense  of  injury,  and  all  this  just  resentment,  the  predo- 
minant characteristics  of  his  work,  except  in  what  concerns  his  owq 
College,  are  a  tone  of  sickening  adulation  towards  the  author  of  the 
imputations  which  he  is  repelling,  and  a  readiness  to  admit,  as 
proved,  all  imputations  from  the  same  quarter,  except  against  hi» 
own  clients.  Now  this  is  terror :  flattery  of  the  power  which  in- 
flicts a  wrong,  and  a  proneness  to  ofier  up  to  it  a  whole  hecatomb 
of  victims  as  the  price  of  your  own  escape,  are  the  genuine  distinc- 
tive marks  of  that  state  of  mind  which  prevails  in  reigns  of  terror, 

mnrtalia  corda 

Per  gentes  humilis  straut  paoor. 

It  surely  did  not  require  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Bowles's  understand^ 
ing  to  perceive  that,  when  of  many  charges  brought  forward  at 
random  against  a  variety  of  individuals,  that  one  in  which  you  are 
yourself  implicated  is,  to  your  own  perfect  certainty,  utterly  false 
iand  groundless,  the  reasonable  as  well  as  the  charitable  presump- 
tion towards  your  fellow-culprits  is,  to  believe  that  they  may  be  as 
innocent  as  you  know  yourself  to  be.  In  that  presumption  a  man, 
not  under  the  influence  of  any  extraordinary  passion,  would  at  least 
suspend  such  expressions  as  the  following, — '  The  prominent  and 
active  part  which  you  have  taken  in  draggiri|f  into  light  concealed 
frauds,'  &c.  '  does  you  honour  as  a  man,  a  legislator,  and  a  Chris- 
tian'— *  the  whole  nation  hailed  you  not  as  the  orator  of  a  political 
party,  but  as  a  great  and  noble  defender',  (q.  accuser)  &c.  &c'. 
^good  luck,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !'-^till  he  had  heard  a  little  of 
iiilivit  others  of  the  defended  had  to  say  for  themselves ;  and  had 
learned  whether  there  were  no  other  *  FindicitB*  than  those  of  the 
Wykehamite  Institutions  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  indignant  that  the  case  of  Winchester  Collie 
should  be  '  mentioned  in  th€  w/we  century  with  that  of  Yeovil? 

Of 
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Of  Yeovil,  we  have  already  said  \ve  know  nothing.  It  may  be,  for 
aught  we  can  teii,  as  bad  as  it  in  represented  :  but  one  side  only  has 
yet  been  heard.  The  accused  parties  of  Yeovil  have  not  yet  been 
put  on  their  defence.  True :  they  have  not  volunteered  one.  They 
may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  appeal  to  the  press, 
* Carent  quia  vate  sacro  ; 

they  may  have  no  Mr.  Bowles  to  hold  the  pen.  But  when  they 
do  come  forward,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  travel,  like  Mr.  Bowles, 
out  of  their  own  record,  and  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  their  ac- 
cuser by  flinging  Winchester  to  him  as  a  sop,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
jprised  at  their  remarking  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  said  little  or  nothing 
on  one  charge  against  the  College — that  of  the  Master  receiving 
payment  for  the  boys  on  the  Foundation.  This  blot  (if  it  be  one) 
IS,  we  know,  not  peculiar  to  Winchester :  but  it  was  of  importance 
enough  to  require  notice  in  the  *  /^indicia ;'  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  amiss  if  the  practice  was  reformed  altogether. 

Again.  Mr.  Bowies  is  pleased  to  express  his  especial  content- 
inent  with  the  '  candour  which  distinguishes  those  parts'  of  the 
Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  '  in  which'  the  writer  *  speaks  of 
men  of  different  political  principles  from  his  own.'  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Bowles  can  have  read  through  that  letter  with  an  un- 
troubled eye,  and  not  have  discovered  that  this  imputed  *  candour* 
consists  in  ascribing  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  to  all  who 
may  hereafter  presume  to  question  the  propriety  of  ^  reviving  the 
Committee  with  all  its  powers,'  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate 
intentions  f 

With  the  same  civility  Mr.  Bowles  adopts  the  tone  of  his  dreaded 
antagonist  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  the  honorary  commis- 
sioners. The  five  originally  proposed  were  (according  to  die  Let- 
ter to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  Lord  Grenville,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Lansdown,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  letter-writer  expresses  no  satisfaction  at 
the  appointment  of  two  out  of  these  five,  the  Speaker  and  Sir 
William  Grant : — forbearing  to  notice  the  latter  at  all ;  and  mixii^, 
with  his  acknowledgment  of  the  Speaker's  fitness  to  preside,  some 
little  hint  about  his  want  of  leisure.  Mr.  Bowles  says  nothing  of 
either.  The  letter- writer  omits  the  expression  of  any  regret  at  the 
non-appearance  of  Lord  Girenville's  name  in  the  list  of  commis- 
sioners. So  does  Mr.  Bowles.  The  letter-writer  makes  it  an  ar- 
ticle of  criminality  in  the  government  that  Lord  Lansdown  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  are  not  found  there.  The  like  does  Mr.  Bowles ; 
and  feeling  his  courage  rise  in  proportion  as  he  conciliates  his  ap- 
palling antagonist,  he  grows  resolutely  angry  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  talks  of  the  government  *  turning  round  j'  of  their  '  darii^' 
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to  do  thiA  thing  and  t'other  thing  *  and  actually  prints  the  word 
^  abuses'  in  romau  capitals — read  it  who  will !  All  this  it  very 
formidable :  but  why^  we  must  again  ask,  should  Mr.  Bowles  pre- 
sume the  <;omplaints  about  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
to  be  better  founded  than  those  of  which  he  was  himself  a  compe- 
tent judge^  and  of  which  he  has  successfuly  exposed  the  injustice  i 
Above  all,  how  happens  it  that  in  moaning  over  the  names  which 
are  not  forthcomings  he  passes  by  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Chancellor  of  Mr.  Bowles's  own  University,  a  man  of  unquestioned 
honour,  integrity  and  firmness,  of  an  accuracy  and  industry  rarely 
combined  with  such  transcendant  talents,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men and  confessedly  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  age  i  The 
letter-writer  might  have  his  reasons  for  not  dwelling  too  fondly  on 
his  bitter  regrets  for  Lord  Grenville :  but  how  happens  it  that  from 
Mr.  Bowles  not  a  sigh  is  heard  for  the  absence  of  this  venerated 
name?  Why  are  Mr.  Bowles's  groans  nothing  but  echoes?  ne 
gemitus  quidem  liber. 

Does  Mr.  Bowies  know  to  how  many  of  the  intended  honorary 
Commissioners,  proposals  may  have  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  how  many  instances  those  proposals  may  have  been 
declined  f  From  the  silence  of  the  ^  Letter'  as  to  the  omission  of 
Lord  Grenville  we  should  infer  that  proposals  had  been  made  to 
that  eminent  man,  and  that  he  had  declined  them.  From  the 
studied  coupling  of  the  names  of  Lord  Lansdown  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  complaint,  we  should  think  it  not  improbable 
that  proposals  had  been  made  to  one  of  them,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  other,  it  would  be  invidious  to  enter  into  comparisons* 
For  the  character  and  talents  of  Lord  Lansdown,  Mr.  Bowles  can- 
not feel  a  higher  respect  than  we  do.  But  without  detracting  from 
that  sentiment,  we  may  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  any 
man,  however  gifted,  who  is  in  the  full,  active  and  energetic  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  party  leader  in  Parliament,  be  precisely  the 
sort  of  person  fittest  to  be  placed  in  a  Commission  from  which  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  exclude  every  feeling  of  a  political 
nature. 

As  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  deeply  indeed  is  it  to  be  regretted 
if  the  duties  of  a  most  important  and  laborious  diocese,  filled  by 
him  as  it  is  in  a  manner  that  gives  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  the 
church,  and  extorts  applause  even  from  its  enemies,  should,  have 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  accept  the  charge  of  superin- 
tending this  investigation.  In  the  liberality,  candour  and  equity 
which  mark  the  character  of  that  amiable  prelate,  we  should  have 
seen  ample  security  that  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
country  to  approve  ex-parte  evidence,  or  to  lend  his  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  malignant,  or  interested,  or  anonymous  informers. 

The  honorary  commissioners  actually  consist  of  two  members 
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of  each  house  of  parliament^  with  the  addition  of  Sir  Wifliamr 
Graift  and  Mr.  Yorke;  who,  no  longer  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  known  to  the  world  by  the  reputation  and 
authority  which  they  enjoyed  there,  and  by  the  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  respectively  discharged  the  duties,  the  one, 
of  nil  but  the  highest  judicial  office  in  a  court  of  equity,  the  ot|ier 
bf  tfomie  Secretary  of  State.  What  objection  can  Mr.  Bowles 
possibly  have  to  such  men  as  these?  or  to  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Peterborough,  two  able  prelates,  placed  in  the  com- 
inissibn,  we  conceive,  to  contribute  that  information  lipon  eccle- 
)jihstical  matters,  which  must  frequently  be  requisite  in  the  pro- 
cc^ings  ?  or  to  the  Speaker,  omni  exceptione  major?  or  to  Sir 
Willidm  Scott ;  of  whbm  the  letter- writer  can  suggest  no  more 
blausible  disqualification  than  that  *  his  constituents  are  known  to 
b^,  in  general,  the  warmest  enemies  of  the  whole  inquiry'  ?  If, 
by  this  expression  it  be  intended  to  imply,  that  the  University  «f 
Oxford  are,  generally  speaking,  averse  to  the  inquiry  into  abuses 
of  charities,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncitig  the  charge  to 
be  itl-foiinded.  No  persons  have  a  greater  interest  than  the  Clei^ 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  none,  in  fact,  do 
cdntribute  a  larger  portion  of  their  trouble,  their  tinie,  and  their 
incomes  to  that  purpose.  We  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Commissioners  will  find  the*  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  "country, 
their  most  zealoos  and  useful  assistants. 

The  letter-writer  is  discontented  with  the  honorary  coitimis- 
sioners  appointed  under  the  act,  for  no  visible  reason,  except  that 
they  are  not  texclusively  of  his  own  nomination,  and  that  he  is  not 
himself  among  them.  But  surely  this  latter  cannot  be  a  ground 
bf  discontent  with  Mr.  Bowles;  who  appears  to  have  smarted 
sufficiently  tinder  the  mistaketi  imputations  of  the  Committee, 
not  to  wish  to  see  the  powers  of  the  commission  exercised  under 
the  same  influence. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  respecting  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet,  not  by  any  disposition  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable 
opinion  upon  that  performance,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  points 
in  controversy  between  him  and  the  learned  Chairman,  effectually 
does  its  work ;  but  in  proof  of  the  position,  that  such  a  power 
as  the  Chairman  attempted  to  create  would  have  stricken  terror  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  country.  The  instances  of  too  implicit  assenta- 
tion which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet,  in  re- 
spect to  all  the  averments  and  all  the  proscriptions  of  his  antagonist, 
except  those  only  which  affected  the  paiticularca.se  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
own  society,  afford  a  signal  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
terror  would  have  operated.  If  upon  suth  a  mind  as  Mr.  Bowles's-^ 
r— the  mind  of  a  man  of  talents,  a  scholar,  and  a  pOet — the  ope- 
ration was  thus  perceptible,  what  loight  have  been  expected  to  be 
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ihe  feeliDgs  of  humbler  and  less  enlightened  individuals !  How 
would  rural  parishes  and  petty  corporations  and  men  of  quiet  and 
retired  habits  have  trembled,  not  (as  may  be  tauntingly  alleged) 
from  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  apprehension  of  vexation  at 
the  approach  of  these  ^  stern'  imprisoning  Commissioners  !  Hence 
mutual  distrust ;  hence  secret  delations  ;  hence  rival  attempts  to 
get  before  each  other  with  information  not  always  fastidiously  cqr- 
rect,  with  the  view  of  diverting  to  a  distant  object  the  fury  which 
each  dreaded  for  himself. 

Huntingdon  and  St.  Bees  afford  pretty  pregnant  instances  how 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  might  have  been  applied  on  the  eve 
of  an  election,  and  the  Commission  would  necessarily  have  survived 
five  or  six  elections  at  the  least.  It  would  have  been  a  goodly  sight 
to  see  the  various  propitiatory  offers  from  many  a  decayed  borough, 
just  roused  by  a  well-timed  intimation  of  inquiry  in  the  courise  of 
the  last  Session  of  the  Parliament ! — Not  in  the  hope  qf  prevailing 
so  far  as  to  obtain  a  total  immunity  from  visitation  (duty  and  pa- 
triotism must  have  frustrated  that  expectation),  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  deferred,  in  their  particular  case,  till  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  Universities  and  Great  Schools,  consequences  not  less  evil 
must  have  followed.  There  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  peace 
and  good  government  of  such  societies  from  the  moment .  that  a 
tribunal  so  composed  and  so  empowered  should  have  been  set  up 
to  over-hang  tbem,  for  the  purpose  (ingenuously  avowed)  custo- 
diendi  ipsos  custodes.  Of  the  supersession  of  the  rights  of  visitors, 
whose  appointment  by  the  will  of  founders  must  be  hqld  a  part 
and  condition  of  their  bequests,  we  have  alreadj  spoken.  But 
with  the  resident  governing  authorities^  the  interference  would  have 
been  still  more  direct  and  still  more  mischievous.  What  wilful 
boy  would  have  been  flogged,  without  seeking  his  revenge  by  an 
anonymous  impeachment  of  the  master  ?  What  refractory_^outh  at 
college  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  an  unperformed  impo9itiQn, 
without  sending  up  to  his  friend  at  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inii  a 
billet  to  be  dropped  into  the  Lion's  mou  th,  enouncing  the  abus^ 
of  the  domiis  fund,  or  the  intemperance  of  the  fellows'  CombijAa- 
tion-Room  ?  The  results  of  such  denunciations  would  ere  long 
have  come  down  in  dark  intimations  of  a  detachment  of  this'ambu-  ^ 
lator}^  brotberh9od  being  on  its  way  from  Town.  Anon,  it  would 
have  been  buzzed  through  the  cloisters  that  a  couple  of  them  had 
actually  arrived,  and  were  at  that  moment  junketting  in  the  buttery. 
Presently,  it  would  be  known  that  the  late. college-porter,  who  had 
been  dismissed  for  incorrigible  drunkenness  two.  years  ago,  had  been 
recognized,  among  the  confidential  followers  of  the  Uermandad, 
on  the  oiitside  of  the  stage ;  and  that  the  sub-master,  a  .worthy  but 
^rict  man,  who  had  pronounced  that  sentence  of  elimination,  was 
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already  put  under  a  course  of  severe  secret  interrogatory,  (or  *  exa- 
mitiation*;  no  matter  which.)  Next  rooming  the  conveyance  of 
this  respected  individual  to  the  Bridewell,  for  having  steadily  re- 
fused to  consider  himself  as  absolved  from  his  oath  by  a  construcr 
tion  of  the  statutes  at  which  his  moral  and  grammatical  conscience 
revolted,  would  be  a  signal  for  the  cessation  of  all  discipline.  It 
would  then  perhaps  have  depended  upon  the  accidental  prevalence  of 
affection  or  dislike  towards  the  governing  part  of  the  society,  and 
of  a  turbulent  or  a  generous  spirit  among  the  youth,  whether  the 
first  ebullitions  of  licence  should  manifest  themselves  in  acts  of  in- 
subordination against  the  resident  authorities,  or  of  scarcely  less 
reprehensible  irreverence  towards  the  sacred  persons  of  the  intrusive 
visitation. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  such  investigations  can  do  no  harm 
— for  that,  if  nothing  is  found  amiss,  the  Society  comes  out 
the  purer  from  the  tire. — As  if  it  were  sport  to  be  put  upon 
trial !  as  if  every  possessor  of  property,  corporate  or  individual, 
must  rejoice  to  produce  his  title-deeds  for  inspection  in  order  to 
tihew  how  perfectly  they  were  drawn !  as  if  it  were  quite  pleasant 
to  have  either  to  consent  to,  or  to  decline  such  trial  or  such  pro- 
duction with  no  other  argument  to  sway  the  decision  than  impri- 
sonment thrown  into  the  declining  scale!  As  if  Mr.  Clarke  must 
have  had  a  most  delightful  journey  when  summoned  (by  such  bil- 
lets-doux as  we  have  cited)  to  leave  his  home  at  four  and  twenty 
hours  notice,  and  hasten  to  the  Committee !  As  if  Dr.  Wood  could 
have  felt  himself  undishonoured  by  inquiries  which  brought  bis 
probity  into  question,  though  they  could  not  throw  a  stain  upon  it 
that  would  sticl^ !  As  if  Dr.  Goodall  never  passed  a  more  agreeable 
afternoon  than  that  in  which  the  serious  imputations  of  the  mal-ad- 
niinistration  of  £ton  College  were  relieved  by  the  tea-table  gossip 
about  Professor  Porson's  pretty  hand-writing ! 

Such  then  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Commission,  for  not  having 
adopted  which  precisely  as  proposed,  the  Government  have  been  re- 
proached and  reviled :  for  having  restrained  which  within  some  limits 
of  time ;  for  having  subjected  it  to  occasional  revision  both  by  the 
Crown  and  by  Parliament ;  for  having  conformed  it  to  the  analogies 
of  precedent,  and  brought  it  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
they  have  been  held  up  to  public  odium  and  suspicion  as  enemies 
of  aH  wholesome  inquiry,  and  protectors  of  all  imi^inable  mal- 
versation. Our  readers  are  by  this  time  enabled  to  ju^ge  for  them- 
selves of  the  degree  of  ciedit  which  is  due  to  so  simmeless,  so 
senseless  an  accusation.  But  we  confess  we  are  not  ourselves  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  whole 
•of  this  transaction.  We  should  have  been  still  better  satisfied, 
if  the  ail^ationa  made  in  the  original  plan  of  the  learned  Qmir- 
iMuv  tat  been  made,  lucepalam,  by  opendebat*  in  the  House 
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of  Commons^  rather  than  by  private  communications  in  the  lobbies. 
The  consequence  of  the  mode  which  was  followed  has  been,  that  the 
original  plan  has  never  been  discussed  at  all ;  that  the  public  only 
learn  that  it  was  altered ;  but  of  the  grounds,  and  the  scope  of  those 
alterations  there  is  no  account  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  learned 
Chairman's  own  publications.  How  faithful  that  account,  it  has 
been  our  endeavour  in  some  degree  to  shew.  But  a  subsequent 
shewing  is  comparatively  without  effect — it  is  too  much  like  a 
justification.  The  Bill,  as  first  framed  in  the  intention  of  the  mover, 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  been  taken  to  pieces  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  in  its  earliest  stages.  The  public  would  then  have 
gone  with  the  government  in  the  process  of  the  alterations,  and 
would  have  heard  and  appreciated  the  reasons  for  them  as  they  arose. 
If  delicacy  towards  the  mover,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  mixing  politics 
with  charity  were  (as  we  verily  believe)  the  motives  of  this  forbear- 
ance, the  Government  see  their  reward.  But  they  had  yet  a  higher 
duty  to  perform.  At  the  same  time  that  they  obviated  misrepre- 
sentation, and  rendered  such  an  impression  against  themselves  as  has 
been  attempted  to  be  created,  impossible ;  they  also  would  have 
exhibited  in  the  Bill,  as  originally  conceived,  a  scaring  specimen  of 
the  monstrous  projects  which  (when  the  times  are  unhappily  favour- 
able for  such  conjunctions)  political  ambition  begets  upon  popular 
reform. 

The  Commission  which  has  been  appointed  will,  we  trust,  be 
found  to  have  entered  with  exemplary  diligence  upon  the  business 
allotted  to  it ;  and  we  anticipate  from  its  labours  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.*  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  range  of  its  in- 
quiry  may  be  beneficially  extended,  although,  to  occupy  this  wider 
^eld  of  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assign  to  its  labours  any 
reasonable  limits,  it  seems  necessary  that  its  number  should  be  en- 
larged. We  can  easily  understand  why  three  should  be  a  better  (as 
it  is  a  more  usual)  quorum  than  two,  in  any  matter  involving  the 
probability  of  difference  of  opinion;  but  of  all  the  alterations  in- 
deed which  were  made  in  tlie  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  which 
extended  the  quorum  from  two  to  three  (the  whole  number  of  com- 
missioners remaining  the  same)  appeared  to  us  the  most  question-' 
able. 

As  to  the  object  with  which  these  inquiries  should  be  pursued, 
we  fear  we  shall  continue  to  differ  essentially  from  the  Honourable 
Chairman  of  the  late  Committee.  To  bring  back  the  application 
of  diverted  revenues  to  the  original  purposes  of  those  who  be-  . 
queathed  them,  is,  in  our  view,  the  only  legitimate  object;  liot  to 
seize  them  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  parcel  them  out  anew 
according  to  the  lights  of  modern  refinement.  We  have  stricter 
notions  of  property.    The  misapplication,  or  even  the  abuse  of  a 
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trust  fund  by  its  trustees  does  not^  in  oiu*  opinion,  put  the  fi\Mk 
in  the  place  of  the  testator's  heir  at  law. 

As  to  the  intention  announced  of  moving  the  new  parliament  early 
in  the  session,  to  re-appoint  the  *  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Lower  Orders,'  with  additional  powers — for  the  express  pifr- 
pose  of  *  touching'  the  Universities  and  Great  Schools,  wlu(;h  tt^ 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission ;  of  sumfbQil- 
ing  other  Heads  of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  undergo 
the  same  sort  of  treatment  as  Dr.  Wood ;  of  printing  their  differeilt 
statutes,  from  perfect  or  garbled  copies,  (as  it  may  happen,)  and 
interpreting  them  with  the  same  fidelity  as  those  of  Trinity  College'; 
and  of  publishing  their  account-books  at  the  national  expensej  to 
be  audited  by  the  world  at  large : — harmless  as  these  purpoijKS 
may  be,  we  confess  we  are  not  reconciled  to  them  by  the  assuriifce 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  follow  them  up  with  any  immediate  mea- 
sure. We  have  seen  how  well  an  interval  of  repose  can  be  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  sentences  of  abuse  and  malversation,  without 
or  against  evidence;  and  we  see  that  all  persons  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  are  inimical  to  the  two  Universities,  and  to  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  they  are  the  two  main  supports,  contemplate  the 
prospect  with  extreme  delight. 

So  confidently  do  they  anticipate  success,  that  they  have  already 
begun  to  differ  upon  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Mr.  Jeremy  Bcn- 
tham,  in  his  late  lucid  work  upon  Church-of-Englandism,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Colleges  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  superannuated  officers  of  the  land  and  sea-service,  whose  half-pay 
might  in  consequence  be  saved  to  the  country.  A  ipore  recent 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  looks  forward  to  the  expected 
'  Parliamentary  Visitation '  as  the  means  of  planting  the  dissenters 
in  the  two  Universities.  But  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  counting 
the  fruits  of  victory  before  the  battle  has  been  won,  or  even  fought 
Buonaparte,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  beheld  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  stationed  on  the  opposite  height,  exclaimed, 
'  Ah !  pour  le  coup—je  les  tiens  done — ces  Messieurs  Anglais!' 

We  yet  trust  that  the  new  Parliament  will  not  put  the  Univer- 
sities and  Great  Schools  upon  their  trial.  It  is  not  seemly  that  the 
venerable  establishments  for  English  Education  should  be  called 
to  plead  for  their  existence  (an  existence  in  many  instances  as  old 
as  that  of  Parliament  itself,  in  all  perhaps  as  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  habits  and  interests  of  this  country) ;  and  to  stand  an 
inquiry,  not  whether  they  answer  the  purposes  of  their  institution, 
but  whether  those  purposes  might  not  be  advants^eously  changed. 
We  are  satisfied  that  these  establishments,  with  all  their  faults,  do 
mainly  contribute  to  make  England  what  it  is.  We  do  not  presume 
to  disparage  the  more  material,  statistical,  metaphysical  eriiditioA 
of  our  neighbours.    We  meddle  not  with  them :  we  beg  only  that 

they 
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they  will  not  meddle  with  us.  We  assure  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  the  ample  revenues  oif  .our  Royal  and  Christian  foundations 
shall  never  (whde  we  have  life  to  struggle  for  them)  go  to  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  professors  of  no  particuhr  religion. 
They  must  be  contented  to  see  still  flourish  in  our  schools  the  old 
heresies  of  classical  and  biblical  learning,  with  enough  of  the  ex- 
acter  sciences^  but  very  little  of  Ontology  or  Cosmogony.  They 
must  endeavour  to  tolerate  the  abomination  of  even  long  and  shorty 
and  the  divinity  of  the  Church  by  law  established.  Within  these 
limits  is  it  worth  their  while  to  reform  us  ?  Out  of  these  limits, 
they  will  attempt  to  force  us  in  vain. 

But  if  we  cannot  be  improved,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  given 
up  to  be  insulted.  It  is  not  seemly,  we  say,  that  these  magni^cenl 
establishments  should  for  no  stateable  object,  and  forno  assignable 
crime,  be  exposed,  in  the  persons  of  their  most  eminent  contkictors, 
to  the  scornful  interrogatory,  to  the  ungenerous  insinuation,  an^, 
worse  than  all,  to  the  humiliation  of  vapid  pleasantrieSj  as  disgusting 
to  good  taste  as  to  just  feeling. 

Thus  England's  monarch  once  uncovered  sat, 
While  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a  broad-brimm'd  hat. 
Once — but  not  again.  We  trust  indeed  that  the  ^attachment'  of 
the  nobility  arid  gentry  of  England  to  the  scenes  of  iheiv  .early  in- 
struction, an  *  attachment'  stigmatized  as  *  romantic,'  but  not  more 
'romantic'  than  wise,  will  rescue  those  seats  of  liberal  learning 
from  a  second  disgrace  and  persecution ;  seeing,  as  they  cannot 
but  see,  the  spirit  in  which  that  persecution  originates,  and  re- 
membering that  for  high  establishments,  as  well  as  for  exalted  in- 
dividuals, there  is  but  one  step  from  d^radation  to  destruction. 


•»♦  In  Art.  IV.  of  our  Thirty-sixth  Number,  on  *  African  Discoveries,'  is  tlie  fo)- 
HJowmg  passage  : — *  The  last  victim  (would  he  might  be  the  last !)  that  we  have  to 
mention  is  Lieutenant  Stokob  of  the  Navy.  This  brave  officer  was  severely 
wounded  when  our  little  squadron  so  gallantly  defended  itself  against  an  overwhelming 
force  on  lake  Erie  ;  and  when  tal^en  prisoner  was  marched  several  hundred  miles  into 
Kentucky,  handcuffed  like  a  felon.' 

From  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  reprint  of  our  Review  in  America,  it  would  seem  that 
this  passage  has  given  offence  to  the  friends  of  Captain  PeiTy.  This  officer  and  his 
friends  however  may  be  assured  that  none  wajs  meant.  Vvhatever  necessity  ther^ 
might  have  been  to  march  Lieutenant  Stokoe  into  the  interior,  we  could  not  suppose 
Captain  Perry  to  have  been  his  conductor ;  but  the  fact  is  precisely  as  we  have  stated 
it ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  officer  above  alluded  to  rejoined  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Hotham,  the  marks  of  violence  were  apparent,  and  his  wrists  were  still  swelled,  and 
suffering  from  the  fetters. 

The  friends  ef  Captain  Peny  will  do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  we  never  con- 
founded him,  even  in  thought,  with  the  Porters  an^d  Jacksons  of  h^s  country,  whoijfi  he 
regards,  perhaps,  with  little  less  detestation  than  ourselves.  On  the  contr^'y,  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  brave  and  humane  officer  ;  and  it  is  this  persjias^on  alone  wlxich  has 
induced  us  to  recur  to  a  circumstance  w^ich  was  wrung  from  us,'  in  the  ikrst  instance, 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  whic^  we  now  desire  finally  to  dbmiss  from  our  minds. 
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Essays  on  the  Combinatorial  Analysis;  shewing  its  application  to  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  problems  of  Algebra.     By  Peter  Nicholson.    8vo.    16s. 

The  First  Principles  of  Algebra,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  T. 
W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  post  octavo.     6s. 

The  same,  on  very  fine  paper,  7s. 

ARTS  (fine). 

A  Set  of  Engravings,  from  the  Designs  of  Corbould  and  Riley,  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Royal  4to.     II.  Is. 

A  complete  History  of  Lithography,  from  its  origin  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  the  inventor,  Alois  Senefelder,  containing  clear  and  explicit  instruc- 
tions in  all  its  branches,  accompanied  by  illustrative  specimen b  of  this  art. 
Demy  4to.     11.  Is. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
By  J.  B.  Sharpe.     Royal  8vo.     10s. 

A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Music,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  G.Jones.     15s.  plain  plates.     11.  Is.  coloured. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Modern  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  sizes,  prices,  and  pub- 
lishers, containing  the  books  published  in  Lcindon,  and  those  altered  in  size  or 
price,  since  the  year  1800  to  October  1818.    8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Jas.  Leith,  G.C.B.  with  a  Precis  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  Events  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By  a  British  Officer, 
ds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin;  comprising 
numerous  Political,  Philosophical  and  Miscellaneous  Papers.  Now  first  pub- 
lished by  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.    Vol.  IIL    4to.    21. 2s. 

Memoirs,  Biographical,  Critical  and  Literary,  of  the  most  eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  present  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  with  a  choice 
collection  of  their  Prescriptions,  and  specification  of  the  Diseases  for  which 
thej  were  given,  forming  a  very  complete  modern  extemporaneous  Pharmaco- 
poeia: To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  different  Medical  Institutions  in 
the  Metropolis,  Scientific  and  Charitable.    8vo. 

The  Lite  of  Count  Las  Casas,  communicated  by  himself:  containing  Au- 
thentic Details  respecting  the  Voyage  to,  the  Residence  and  manner  of  Living, 
and  the  treatment  of  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  &c.  &c.    8s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and  Family  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  by  the 
Countess  de  •♦*,  in  French  and  English.     10s.  6d. 

Letters  from. St.  Helena,  in  continuation  of  the  Letters  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Clandestine  Letter  to.  Lucien 
Buonaparte  from  Las  Casas ;  also  his  Letter  to  Lord  B^thurst.     Bvo.     Bs. 

Political  and  Litetary  Anecdotes  of  His  Own  Time.  By  Dr.  William  King, 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.    Crown  Bvo.    8s.  6d. 

Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  or.  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  connected  with  the 
History  of  Religioo  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  Revolution;  selected  and  illustrated  by  Notes.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worthy  DJ).    The  Second  Edition,    e  vols.  Bvo.    31.  l^s.  bo«rd9. 

BOTAVT 
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BOTANY  AND  HORXrCULTURE. 

Fuci ;  or  coloured  Figures  and  Descriptiuns  of  the  Plants  referred  by  Bota> 
tiists  to  the  genus  Fucus.  Byi Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S. 
No.  XLV.    ito.     7s.  6d. 

The  Shrubbery  Ahuanack,  on  a  sheet.     15s.  coloured. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  William  Henry,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  comprehending  all  the  recent  Discoveries. 
Witli  Plates.     8vo.     «  vols.     ll.  4s. 

An  Account  of  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Galvanism.  By  John 
Bosiock,  M.D.F.R.S.    8vo.     7s. 

COMMERCE. 

The  American  Negociator;  consisting  of  TaWes  of  Exchange  of  the  United 
States;  calculated  from  one  cent,  up  to  1000  Dollars,  and  equated  with  the 
Currencies  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  Morti- 
mer's Dictionary.  .  18mo.    4s.  . 

DRAMA. 

The  Appeal;  a  Tragedy  in  Three  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh.     Bvo.     Ss. 

EDUCATION. 

Enchiridion  Lyricura;  or,  a  Guide  to  Lyric  Verse.  Composed  for  the  Use 
of  Schools;  being  a  Sequel  to  "  Steps  to  Sense  Verses."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hill, 
A.M.     12mo.    38.    > 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes;  comprising  the  various  Problems  that  may  be 
performed  by  the  Globes,  preceded  by  the  Subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and 
accompanied  by  more  than  1000  Examples  and  Recapitulary  Exercises,  Ike, 
To  which  is  added,  a  concise  Astronomical  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Degvation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  with  a  brief  History  of  the 
Constellations,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  By  R.  T.  Li- 
nington,  Private  Teacher.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  same,  2s.  sewed. 

A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  literature;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Teachers.    By  Alexander  Jamieson.    12mo.    6s.  6d. 

A  Greek  Tree,  or  Skeleton  of  Verbs;  demonstrating  the  dependencies  of 
their  Several  Parts.    By  John  Tilt.    4to.     58. 

A  Grammar  of  Music.    By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc^    l^mo.    9s. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.     By  J.  Edwards.     Bvo,     6s. 

Le  Traducteur.    Par  P.  E.  Merlet.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  By  W.  Hodg* 
son.     12mo.    9s. 

A  new  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Lani^uage,  with 
numerous  instructive  exercises,  by  C.  Gros.    5s.  bound. 

A  Sequel  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Natare,  by 
Sarah  Trimmer,    l^mo.    Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Advice  to  thejeens,  or  Practical  Helps  towards  the  formation  of  one's  own 
Character.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ongnr.     l<2mo.    5s. 

Harry's  Holiday,  or  the  Doings  of  One  who  had  nothing  to  Do.  By  Jeflfereys 
Taylor.     12mo.    38. 6d. 

Profitable  Amusement  for  Children,  or  Familiar  Tales;  combining  useful 
instruction  with  pleasing  entertainment.    18mo.     2s. 

The  Metamorphoses,  or  Effects  of  Education.     18mo.    2s.  (kl. 

Observations  on  a  Work  introductory  to  English  Etymology.  By  J. 
Thompson,  M.  A.    Bvo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  de- 
scribee) and  vindicated.    By  the  Rev.  L*  Wainewright,    Bvo.    Ss.  6d. 
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A  Key  to  the  latest  Edition  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics.  3  vols. 
By  Daniel  Dowling,  Master  of  the  Academic  Institution,  Highgate.  8vo. 
With  100  neatjigures  on  wood.     ll.  4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Imperial  Atlas,  containing  distinct  Maps  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
and  States  of  the  World,  with  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  as  settled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  Congress  of  Vienna;  to  which  are  added  the  most  useful 
Maps  of  Ancient  Geography,  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, &c.  &c.  By  James  Millar,  M.D.  Editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis, 
the  last  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History, 
&c.  &c.    Royal  4to.     21.  10s.  half  bound. 

HISTORY. 

Letters  on  French  History,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  By  J.  Bigland. 
12mo.    6s. 

Tableau  Historique  de  Make,  et  de  ses  Habitans,  depuis  les  terns  les  plus 
recul^s  jusqu'a  la  r^-union  de  cette  Isle  a  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Par  F.  A. 
De  Christophoro  Davilos.     8vo.     Ts. 

America  and  her  Resources;  or  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Moral  and  Religious  Capacity 
^nd  Character  of  the  American  People.     By  John  Bristed.     8vo.     14s. 

Cobbett*s  Parliamentary  History  of  England.  Vol.  XXXIII.  Royal  8vo. 
11.  lis.  6d. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  Clan  Mac)i;regor :  including  origi- 
nal notices  of  Lady  Grange,  &c.     By  K.  Macleay,  M.D.     l^mo.    8s. 

Relation  des  Operations  Militaires,  qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  France,  et  en  Bel- 
gique,  pendant  les  Cent  Jours :  6crite  de  St.  H^lfene.  Par  Le  General  Gourgaud. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  same,  in  English.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  Baron  von  Wessen- 
berg.  Bishop  of  Constance,  in  which  the  Bishop  disputes  the  Authority  of  the 
Pope  in  Germany;  with  an  Account  of  his  endeavours,  and  every  probability 
of  success,  to  effect  a  general  Reformation  in  the  German  Catholic  Church. 
Demy  8vo.     5s.  6d, 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Catholics;  and  Historical  Minutes  re- 
specting the  Irish  and  Scotch  Catholics,  since  the  Reformation.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.     8vo.     2  vols.     ll.  4s. 

The  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Drawn  from  the  State  Papers.  With 
Six  subsidiary  Memoirs : — 1.  Of  the  Calumnies  concerning  the  Scottish  Queen 
— 2.  Memoirs  of  Francis  II. — 3.  Of  Lord  Darnley — 4.  Of  James,  Earl  Both- 
well— 5.  Of  the  Earl  of  Murray — 6.  Of  Secretary  Maitland.  By  George 
Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S.A.  Illustrated  by  ten  Plates  of  Medals,  Portraits^  and 
Views.    2  vols.    4to.     31.  13s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from  England  in  1817,  to  join 
the  South  American  Patriots:  comprising  every  Particular  connected  with  its 
Formation,  History,  and  Fate ;  with  Observations  and  authentic  Information, 
elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the  Contest,  Mode  of  Warfare,  State  of  the 
Armies,  &c.  By  James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  late  Venezuela  Ar- 
tillery Brigade.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Pro- 
fession, Magistrates  and  Private  Gentlemen.  By  Joseph Chitty,  Esq.  Royal 
8vo.     4  vols.     4l.  4s. 

Criminal  Trials,  illustrativfi  of  the  Tak  entitled  *•  Th«  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.' 
l2mo.    89. 
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Reports  of  Cases,  argued  and  determined  io  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Trinity  Term. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY, 

On  the  Mimoses ;  or,  a  Descriptive,  Diagnostic,  and  Practical  Essay,  on 
the  Affections  usually  denominated  Dyspeptic,  Hypochondriac,  Bilious,  Ner» 
vous.  Hysteric,  Spasmodic,  &c.     By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.     8vo.     6s. 

Physiological  and  Medical  Researches  into  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  Gravel.  Translated  from  the  French  of  F.  Ma^endie,  M.D. 
•Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c.  &c.  at  Paris.     12mo.     3s.  6rl. 

Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceias.    By  G.  F.  Gray.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy,  for  the  Use  of  Students  engaged  in  Dis- 
sections. By  Edward  Stanley,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,     l^mo. 

Practical  Researches  on  the  Nature,  Cure,  and  Prevention  of  Gout.  By 
James  Johnson.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious  Fever  of  this  Country,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Epidemic  now  prevailing  in  London.  By  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D. 
&c.     8vo.     68. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  with  plates.  Vol.  IX.  Part  L  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  Fabric  and  Functions.  By  J. 
C.  Speer,  M.D.    8vo.    5s. 

Surgical  Essays.  By  Astley  Cooper,  F.R.S.  with  Thirteen  Engravings. 
Part  I.     10s.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  the  Feet,  or  Practical  Observations  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Cure  of  Corns,  Bunnions,  &c.     5s.  6d. 

Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  By  B. 
C.  Brodie,  F.R.S.  illustrated  by  Plates.     8vo.     16s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Marasmus,  and  of 
those  Disorders  allied  to  it,  which  may  be  strictly  denominated  Bilious.  By 
Joseph  Ayre,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &e. 
&c.    8vo.    7s. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Persons  who  have  taken  Poison,  and  those 
in  a  state  of  apparent  Death;  together  with  the  means  of  detecting  Poisons 
and  adulterations  in  Wine.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  P.  Orfila,  by 
R.  H.  Black ;  with  an  Appendix  on  suspended  Animation,  and  the  means  of 
Prevention.     12mo.    5s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Situation  on  Pulmonary  Consumption; 
and  on  the  duration  of  Life:  illustrated  by  Statistical  Reports.  By  J.  G. 
Mansford.    8vo.    5s. 

Observations  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Placenta.  By  Jas.  Murdock,  M.D. 
8vo.     Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Smallpox,  as  it  appeared  after  Vaccination :  including, 
among  many  cases,  three  which  occurred  in  the  Author's  own  Family.  By 
Alexander  Monro,  M.D.    Illustrated  by  Plates.    8vo.     JOs.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  Clinical  Wards  c)f  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  during  the  Months  of  November  and  December  1817,  and 
January  1818,  and  May,  June,  and  July  1818.  By  A.  Duncan,  Jun.  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.    8vo.    4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  with  Engrav*- 
ings.    Vol  VIII.    Part  II.     4to.     II.  5s. 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  t(»  Inquire  into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  report  their  Observations  thereupon,  tpgetbcY  with  the  Minutes  of  the 
Evidence  taken  befon  theia  from  time  to  time^  to  the  iiQuae;  and  who  were 
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instructed  to  consider  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Children 
of  Paupers  who  shall  be  found  begging  in  the  Streets  in  and  near  the  Metro- 
polis, or  who  shall  t>e  carried  about  by  Persons  asking  Charity,  and  whose 
Parents,  or  other  Persons  whom  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  Children 
to  any  of  the  Schools  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  Children. 
1810—1818. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.P.  from  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P, 
F.II.S.  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities.    Tenth  Edition.    8vo. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  8th,  1818,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and  Charitable  Abuses.     8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  &c.  &c.  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and  Ministerial  Patronage  in  the  Appointment 
uuder  the  late  Act.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo. 

Vindicis  Wykehamicae,  or  a  Vindication  of  Winchester  College,  in  a  Letter 
to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  occasioned  by  his  Inquiry  into  Abuses  of 
Charity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.     8vo.     2s. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  in  Reply  to  the  Strictures 
on  Winchester  College,  contained  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.P. 
From  the  Rev.  Liscombe  Clarke,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.     8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  from  John  Ireland,  D.D.  formerly 
Vicar  of  Croydon,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  Letter  from  Mr.  Drummond.    8vo.     Is. 

Part  IV.  of  Volume  II.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Dterature.  By  James  Millar,  M.D.  *4to. 
8s. 

The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  United  Stetes  of  America;  Economical  and 
Political.     By  Robert  Holditch,  Esq.     8vo.     4d.  6d. 

The  Musical  Tour  of  Dr.  Minim,  ABC,  &c.,  with  a  description  of  a  newly 
invented  Instrument,  a  new  mode  of  teaching  Music  by  Machinery,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Gullabaic  System  in  general.     12mo.     9s. 

The  Philosophical  Library,  Numbers  I.  to  IX.  consisting  of  the  Lives  and 
Morals  of  Confucius,  Epicurus.  Isocrates ;  the  Morality  of  the  Elast  from  the 
Koran, &c.;  the  Political  Mischiefs  of  Popery;  a  Summary  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Christianity  and  its  Four  Gospels;  a  Looking-Glass  for  Popes  and  Priests, 
with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Holy  Relics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cuurch,  &c.  &c. 
fs.  66.  each  Number. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  British  Islands,  discovered  in  1816  and 
1817 ;  from  a  Journal  commencing  November  1802.  By  Lieut.  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie, R.P.M.    4to.     II.  Is. 

NOVELS. 

New  Tales.     By  Mrs.  Opie.     12mo.     4  vols.     11.  4s. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  second  Series.    4  vols.     ISmo.     11.  128. 

Woman,  or  Pour  et  Contre ;  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  Bertram.     3  vols. 

Uonel;  or  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys.     12mo.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

I'he  Cumberland  Cottager ;  a  Story,  founded  on  Facts.  By  Miss  Broderich. 
3  vols.     12mo.     16s.  6d. 

The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
3  vols.     12mo.     ll.  Is.  boards. 

Nightmare  Abbey.     By  the  Author  of  Headlong  Hall.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Charenton ;  or,  the  Follies  of  the  Age ;  a  Philosophical  Romance.  B?  M. 
De  Lourdoueix.    Translated  from  the  French.    With  Plates.    8vo.     78.  6d. 

Undine ;  a  Fairy  Romance.  Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Baron 
4k  la  Motte  Fouque,  by  George  Soane,  A.B.     ISmo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Bard  of  the  West;  commonW  called  Eduid  «c  Knuok,  or  Ned  of  the 

Hills. 
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Hills.    An  Irish  Historical  Romance,  founded  on  Facts  of  the  Seventh  Cen- 
tury.    By  Mrs.  Peck.    In  3  vols.     12mo.     15s. 

Manners,  a  Novel.    S  vols.     18s. 

A  Year  and  a  Day.     By  Madame  Panache.     In  2  vols.     12mo.     tSs. 

Castles  in  the  Air;  or  the  Whims  of  my  Aunt.     In  3  vols.     12mo.     158, 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  New  Irish-English  Dictionary,  with  a  compendious  Irish  Grammar.  By 
Edward  O'Reilly,  Esq.     21.  2s.— fine  21.  12s.  66. 

POETRY. 

An  Elegy,  supposed  to  he  Written  on  a  Field  of  Battle.     8vo.     2s. 

Revenge  Defeated  and  Self-punished ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  Brooke.     12mo.     7s. 

The  Anglo-Cambrian,  a  Poem,  in  four  books.    By  M.  Linwood.   l2mo.   5s. 

Poems  and  Tales  in  Verse.     By  Mrs.  £neas  Lamont.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Mourner,  a  Poem,  commemorative  of  the  Public  Sentiment  excited  by 
the  Death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  originally 
presented  to  Prince  Leopold.     By  W.  G.  Horner.     2s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy ;  in  Four  Cantos.  By 
Alfred  Burton.     8vo.  with  Sixteen  Plates.     11.  Is. 

Night ;  a  Descriptive  Poem,  in  Four  Books.     Foolscap  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Circulation  Club 
at  Edinburgh.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D.  and  P.  Secretary  to  that  So- 
ciety.   8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Dream  of  Youth ;  a  Poem.    Foolscap  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Minstrel  of  the  Glen,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Stebbing.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  M.P.  for  the  University  ojf 
Oxford,  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Value,  especially 
as  it  regards  the  Lower  Orders,  and  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one  of  his  Consti- 
tuents.   8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Essay  on  Money.    By  C.  R.  Prinsep,  Esq.    8vo. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Surplus  Profits  of  that  Corporation.     By  C.  Arnot,  Solicitor. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  selected  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Robson,  Vicar 
of  Orston.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donoghue,  A.M.  Dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent.     8vo.     2  vols.     ll.  Is. 

Lectures  on  the  Principal  Evidences  and  the  several  Dispensations  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.     By  W.  Roby.     8vo.    8s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Occasions.     By  the  tlev.  James  Knight,  M.A.    8vo.    78. 

Sermons,  in  which  the  connexion  is  traced  between  a  belief  in  the  truths  of 
Revelation  and  the  character,  comfort,  &c.  of  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Miles 
Jackson,  of  Leeds.     8vo.     12s. 

Sermons,  on  several  subjects  and  occasions.  By  W.  Hett,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.     188. 

Sermons,  selected  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Moore,  M.A. 
2  vols.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  at  the  Visita- 
tion in  July  and  August,  1818.     By  William,  Bishop  of  London.     Is.  6d. 

The  Church  Catechism  and  Rite  of  Confirmation  explained  and  illustrated 
in  a  Course  of  Lectures.     By  Thomas  Tunstall  Haverfield,  B.D,     13s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  before  the  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chritian  Knowledge,  at  their 

Anniversary 
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-Anoiversary  Meeting,  on  the  lit  of  Sept.  1818s  Bjr  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Is.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wjcomb.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Bradley.     10s.  6d. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles,  opposed  to  the  *  New  Light/  in  a  series 
of  plain,  doctrinal,  and  practical  sermons,  (fifty-eight  in  number)  on  the  First 
Lesson  in  the  Morning  Service  of  the  different  Sundajrs  and  great  Festivals 
throughout  the  year,  shewing  the  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, &c.  6ic,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chatfield, 
Wilts.     3  vols.     12mo.     ll. 

More  Work  for  Dr.  Hawker,  in  a  Reply  to  his  Misrepresentations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     Is. 

Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Practical  Thoughts,  on  that  Sanctification 
which  is  effected  by  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Divine 
Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  much  enlarged.     12mo.     3s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Princioles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Illustrations.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher,  M.A.     Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.     8vo.     9s, 

Sermons  Selected  from  the  most  Eminent  Divines  of  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  Centuries.  Abridged  and  rendered  in  a  Modem  and  appropriate  Style. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray,  Vicar  of  Tavistock.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester.  By  J.  H.  Hanshall.  Parts 
LtoVL 

Histrionic  Topography ;  or  the  Birthplaces,  Residences,  and  Funeral  Mo- 
numents of  the  most  dfistinguished  Actors.  By  J.  N.  Brewer.  8vo.  .  With 
Engravings.     12s.  .  . 

Lester's  Illustration  of  London,  with  sixty- four  plates,  and  a  letter-press  de^ 
scription.    Vol.  I.     8vo. 

The  Visitor's  New  Guide  to  the  Spa  of  Leamington  Priors,  aod  its  Vicinity; 
including  sketches  of  Warwick,  &c.  By  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  with  map  and  plan. 
12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Panorama  of  Paris  and  its  Environs;  with  thirty-one  plates,  descriptive 
of  as  many  striking  public  Edifices.     Second  Edition.    32mo.    4s. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  pre- 
sent Time;  containing  its  Annals,  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Charters;  its  Present  Extent,  Public  Buildings,  Schools,  Institatioos,  &c.  To 
which  are  added.  Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Men,  and  copious  Appen- 
dices of  its  Population,  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Literature.  By  the  late 
John  Warburton,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Birmingham  Tower, 
the  late  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.I.A.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Views,  Maps,  &c.    4to.     2  vols.     51.  5s.    Large  Paper  81.  8s. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York,  comprising  a  Description 
of  the  Public  Buildings,  Population,  Markets,  Amusements,  Manufactures, 
Docks  and  Fortifications,  with  an  Account  of  the  Literary,  Philosophical  and 
Commercial  Establishments,  and  every  other  object  that  can  interest  the 
Stranger.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Historical  Sketch  and  a  Plan  of  the  Ci^. 
By  E.  M.  Blunt,  of  New  York.    4s.  boards. 

Annals  of  Aberdeen,  from  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Lion  to  the  End 
of  the  Year  1818;  with  an  Account  of  the  City,  Cathedral,  and  University  of 
Old  Aberdeen.  By  William  Kennedy,  Esq.  Advocate,  Aberdeen.  2  vols. 
'4to.    41.4s. 

A  new  Picture  of  Rome;  or^  sin  interesting  Itinerary,  containing  a  General 
*  Deception 
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Description  of  the  Monuments  and  most  distniguished  Works  in  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  that  celebrated  Citj 
and  its  Environs.  By  Marien  Vasi.  Embellished  with  Forty  Views  of  the 
Public  Buildings,  also  a  large  Plan  of  Rome,  complete  in  one  volume.  12s. 
bound. 

A  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon.  By  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  Royal  8vo. 
With  Plates.     8s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Oswego,  on  the  Coast  of  South  Bar- 
bary,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Master  and  the  Crew  while  in  bondage  among 
the  Arabs.     By  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  Master.     4to.     11.  58. 

The  Tourist  through  Ireland ;  by  which  the  Traveller  is  directed  to  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  notice,  whether  of  Antiquity,  Art,  Science,  or  the  Pic- 
turesque. By  an  Irish  Gentleman,  aided  by  the  communication  of  Friends. 
12mo.     6s.— coloured  Maps,  7s. 

A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  W.  Cobbett. 
Parti.     6s. 

Caution  Co  Continental  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 
Ps.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  of  America;  contained  in  Eight  Reports,  addressed  to  tbt 
thirty-nine  English  Families  by  whom  the  author  was  deputed,  in  June  1817, 
to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  suitable 
for  their  Residence,  with  remarks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck's  Notes  and  Letters.  By 
Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Polar  Regions,  undertaken 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  discovenng  a  North-east,  North-west,  or  Polar  Pas- 
sage between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Scandinavian 
Navigation,  to  the  departure  of  the  recent  Expeditions,  under  the  orders  of 
Captains  Ross  and  Buchan.  By  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.  To  which  are  added, 
a  Narrative  of  Captain  Buchan^s  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Newfound- 
land, and  a  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  made  by  Captain 
L.  F.  Maldonado,  in  the  Year  1588,  with  an  original  Map  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions.    8vo. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  collected  during  many  Months  Residence  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  within  the  Upper  Country,  with  a  prefatory  account  of  the  Expe- 
dition from  England,  until  the  Surrender  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  the  joint  command  of  Sir  D.  Baird,  G.C.B.  K.C.  and  Sir  Home 
Popham,  K.C.B.  By  Major  Alex^der  Gillespie,  illustrated  by  a  Map  of 
South  America,  and  a  Chart  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  Pilotage  Directions. 
8vo.     10s. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  having  occasion  for  an  Arrangement,  or  a 
Catalogue  of  their  respective  lAbraries, 

C.  J.  Barrington,  Bookseller,  352,  Strand,  respectfully  takes  the 
Liberty  of  offering  his  Services  to  such  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public 
Institutions,  as  may  wish  to  have  an  Arrangement,  a  Valuation,  or  a  Catalogue 
of  their  respective  Libraries.  In  the  completion  of  Imperfect  Series,  or  Ex- 
change of  Duplicates,  be  would  use  his  best  exertions;  and  as  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  Value  of  Books  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  C.  J.  B. 
trusts  (from  his  many  Years  experience  among  all  classes  of  Bibliography,  and 
from  his  having  had  the  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Libraries  of  the  first  con- 
sequence,) he  is  eminently  qualified  for  all  that  is  requisite  in  those  Depart- 
ipents  of  his  Profession.  Applications,  whether  fqr  Town  or  Country,  would 
be  received  with  immedisite  attention. 
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A. 

Aberdeen  (Earl  of),  dissertation  of,  on 
the  gold  coinage  of  Attica,  242,  243. 

Alexandria,  present  state  of,  180. 

Allied  Sovereigns,  conduct  of,  towards  cer- 
tain countries  of  Europe  vindicated,  163 
— 158 — and  especially  towards  France, 
168—162 

America,  travels  in.    See  Birkbeck. 

Amy  els,  notice  of  antiquities  discovered 
at,  243, 244. 

Apprentices  (out-door),  evil  of,  81. 

Asb-tree,  uses  of,  49. 

Astronomy,  cultivated  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  407. 

Attica,  observations  on  the  gold  eoini^^  ^^» 
242,243. 

B. 

Back  woods  of  America,  described,  73,  74 
— administration  of  justice  in  them,  76. 

Balmerino  (Lord),  anecdote  of,  126. 

Barrett  (£.  S.),  Woman,  a  poem,  246 — 
specimen  of  it,  with  remarks,  247 — 260. 

Begging,  a  systematic  trade  among  the 
poor,  110,  111. 

Bellamy  (John),  translation  of  the  Bible, 
260 — importance  of  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  t^. — excellence  of  the  autho- 
rized version,  261 — examination  of  the 
translator's  qualifications,  262 — 266 — 
falsehood  of  his  assertion  reftpecting  for- 
mer translations  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Hebrew,  265,  256 — remarks  on  the 
authorities  adduced  by  him  as  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  new  English  version,  267, 
268 — the  authorized  version  vindicated 
from  Mr.  Bellamy's  aspersions  of  it,  268, 
269 — importance  and  value  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  260 — 262 — examination 
and  collation  of  several  passages  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  version  with  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions,  262 — 273— 
specimens  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  translation,  274 — 276 — speci- 
mens of  his  pretended  improvements  in 
punctuation,  277,  278 — concluding  re- 
marks on  the  work  and  its  patrons,  279, 
280— strictures  on  Mr.  ^ellamy's^  Reply 
to  thei  Quarterly  Review,'  446— «x«aii- 


nation  and  refutation  of  it,  447—468— 
additional  proofs  of  his  inconsistencies, 
and  of  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  468— 
460. 

Belzoni  (M.)  biographical  anecdotes  of, 
422 — 424— successful  researches  of  at 
Thebes,  191 — sarcophagus  of  Apis  dis- 
covered by  him,  192 — unjust  attempt  of 
a  Frenchman  to  depreciate  his  labours, 
193, 194, 196 — plan  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes,  197 — account  of  his  opera* 
tions  in  penetrating  to  its  centre,  198 — 
202 — his  persevering  researches  in  dis- 
covering and  penetrating  into  the  temple 
of  Ipsambul,  423,  424. 

Bemiet  (Hon.  G.)  Letter  on  the  Abuses 
existing  in  Newgate,  79 — benevolence  of 
his  efforts,  113, 114. 

Bible,  excellence  of  the  authorized  English 
version  of,  261 — estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  Icelanders,  302,  306 — new 
version  of,  see  Bellamy. 

Birkbeck  (Morris),  Notes  on  a  Journey  iu 
America,  64 — remarks  on  the  change  in 
his  religious  opinions,  66 — character  of 
his  fellow-traveller,  ib, — account  of  his 
journey  through  the  southern  states  of 
^OTth  America,  56 — 68 — picture  of  emi- 
grants to  the  western  states,  69 — interior 
of  an  American  tavern, '60 — mistake  of 
the  author  corrected,  62— ^difficulties  to 
which  new  settlers  are  exposed,  62«  63 — 
thriving  state  of  Cincinnati,  61 — slieep- 
hisbsndry  in  Kentucky,  64— observa- 
tions on  the  emigration  to  the  western 
parts  of  America,  65,  66 — character  of 
the  Americans,  67 — interior  of  a  hunter's 
cabin  described,  69 — sketch  of  the  colony 
of  ^  Harmonites,'  72—  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican justice,  73,  75, 76 — character  of  the 
Wabashites,  74, 75 — concluding  remarks 
on  the  work,  78. 

Bowles  (Rev.  W.  L)  Vindiciae  Wyke- 
hatnics,  492 — bis  successful  vindication 
of  Winchester  school,  561 — remarks  on. 
his  flattery  of  Mr.  Brougham,  ib.  66'2 — 
565. 

Bridges  (American),  notices  of,  356,  357. 

Brougham  (Henry,  Esq.)  Letter  of,  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  Speech  on  the 
JEdocatioD  -of  the  Poor,  492 — Letters  in 
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teply  m  fain,  498, 49ft--fcauurk8  an  his 
parliamentary  coikIucc,  494, 496^ort^ny 
progress,  and  present  state  of  tiie  educa- 
tiou  coQMiiittiee,  495 — 500 — remarlw  on 
his  attack  upon  the  ministers  of  state  as 
being  anfavourable  to  the  edaoation  of 
the  poor  and  to  -the  investigation  o£ 
idmses  of  charities,  and  as  being  actuated 
by  party  iieelings,  511 — 514 — stvictores 
on  his  complaint  that  Ifhe  Commissioners 
were  restricted  in  the  objects  of  their 
inquiry,  515—518 — and  on  his  attack 
of  the  Bishop  of  Uncoln,  519— 54e—- 
his  misrepresentation  of  (be  Yeovil  Cha- 
•rities,  btS — and  those  at  Croydon,  5S4 
— 528— the  real  state  of  the  Pucklington 
•chotil,  and  his  treatment  of  the  roaster 
and  tutors  of  St.  John's  oollege»  599 — 
534 — reawrks  on  Air.  Brougham's  ac- 
count of  St.  Bees  school,  555—537— 
and  of  the  Huntingdon  ehartties,  538 — 
bis  severe  treatment  of  Winchester  col- 
lege, 539 — ^Mr.  Brougham  mistaken  in 
his  construction  of  coil^e  ttatutes,  541 — 
observations  on  the  oondoot  of  the  edu- 
cation  committee,  and  on  the  ineipe- 
diency  of  extending  its  powers  to  aU 
charitable  institutions,  and  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  act  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brougham  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  examine  into  the  edocatbi^  of  the 
poor,  549— 563— reflections  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  that  might  have  re- 
sulted had  Mi.  Brougham's  suggestions 
been  wholly  adopted,  565 — ^568. 

Brown  (John),  Memoirs  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  S79 — observations  on  his  autho- 
rities, 380 — specimen  of  the  author's  di- 
plomatic skill,  381 — his  whining  lamen- 
tation over  Buonaparte,  382,  383 — re- 
marks on  it,  383,  384 — account  of  the 
assassination  of  Gustavus  III.  King  of 
Sweden,  385, 386— state  of  that  coqatcy 
under  the  regency  of  the  Pu^  of  Suder- 
mania,  387 — strictures  on  the  liberty 
which  this  author  takes  with  preceding 
travellers,  388—390. 

Buonaparte,  sangumary  cruelty  of,  in  Egypt, 
I49»iu)te — the  real  cause  oi  his  overthrow 
in  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  139 — Sir  R. 
Wilson's  account  of  bis  conduct  in  1914, 
142 — its  inconeetn^fs  shown,  143-r-145 
— 9»  also  the  incorrectness  of  bis  account 
of  jBuoniqparte's.defe^  pit  the  battle  of 
of  Waterloo,.  1||0— 148. 

Byron  (Lord)  Oiilde  Harold's  Pilgrim^e, 
Caqto.iy.  tt5— general  remarks  on  the 
entire  poem,  216— 220— plan  of  the 
fourth  canto,  221— description  of  the 
former  greatueis  of  Venice,  tSl— ezqoi- 


site  scenes  in  Italy,  M4— description  bf 
the  Palatine  Mount  and  Egprian  Grottos, 
225 — of  the  dying  gladiator, «26— beau- • 
tif4il  address  4o  the  Princess  Charloit^, 
227 — concluding  strictures  on  the  poem, 
288 — 231 — ^nd  on  tfae  notes  tliat  ac- 
company it,  231,  232. 


Canliffidge  Univenitv^  orthodoxy  of,  assert- 
ed, and  its  atftecMneitt  to  the  church, 
443,  444 — statement  of  facts  relative  to 
its  botanical  professorship.    See  Smith. 

'Camping  out'  described,  67. 

Camac,  ruin«  of,  described,  187 — ancient 
statues  discovered  there  by  M.  Belzojii', 
191. 

Catechising,  importance  of,  98 — benefit! 
resulting  from  it,  99. 

Caviglia  (M.)  successfully  explores  the  weU 
in  the  great  Pyramid  of  Ohiza,  396-^ 
397 — his  successful  researdies  in  that 
Pyramid,  398—401 — account  of  other 
ancient  edifices  and  paintings  examined 
by  Mm,  402 — 403 — observations  on  tba 
sculpture  paintings,  404,  405— descrip- 
tion of  his  successful  efforts  in  clearing 
away  the  soil  and  rubbish  from  th^ 
Sphinx,  410— copies  and  translations  of 
inscriptions  discovered  by  him,  411 — 
415 — plan  of  the  ground  covered  by  that 
monument,  416 — disinterestedness  of  his 
labours,  41 8,  419. 

Cepbrenesj  pyramid  of,  plan  of,  197 — de^ 
scripuon  of  M.  Belzoni's  operations  ia 
penetrating  to  its  centre,  198 — 202 — ac- 
count of  the  bones  found  in  it,  280, 281, 

Charity  schools,  observations  on,  95, 96. 

Charles  II.,  restoration  of,  and  bis  entranca 
into  London^  described,  33 — his  exoel* 
lent  advice  to  his  brother,  34. 

Charlotte  (H.  R.  H.  the  Princess),  exqnisitii 
poetical  address  to,  227. 

Chaulnes  (Duke  de),  mean  conduct  of, 
391. 

Children,  employed  in  begging.  111. 

Church  of  England,  oppressed  state  of, 
during  the  rebellion,  24, 25. 

Churches  (new^,  importance  and  necessity 

of,  5or. 

Cincinnati,  -notice  of,  64. 

Clarke  (Pr.  £.  D.),  mistakes  of,  corrected, 
398,417,416. 

Clarke  (Hev.  L.),  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
493. 

Clergy  (inferior),  condition  of,  at  the  1U- 
formation  89 — its  effects  still  felt,  90. 

Colden  (Cadwallader  D.),  the  Life  of  Ro- 
bert Fulton,  347 — its  bombaitic  exoiw 
diQiD,i6.  SeeFoUoQ. 

•»•*  CoiK 
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Confirmation,  importance  of,  100. 

Coart^iiay  (T.  P.  Esq.).  Treatise  ou  the 
0      Poor  Laws,  79.    See  Poor, 

Cow-pox  of  Gloucestershire,  368,  369— 
statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
inoculation  with  it,  as  a  preventive  of  the 
small-pox,  370—374. 

Criminals,  number  of,  committed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain,  94 — causea 
of  the  increase  of  juvenile  criminals,  92 
—escape  of  several  criminals  from  legal 
flaws,  116,117. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  death  and  funeral  of| 
31 — confusion  consequent  on  that  event, 
31,32. 

Croydon,  charities  at,  misrepresented  by 
Mr.  Brough&ro,  524,  525— the  real  slate 
of  them,  525—528. 

D. 

Dangeau  (Marquis  de),  Abr^ge  des  M^- 
muiresdu,  460 — biographical  anecdote'^ 
of  him,  461,  462 — character, of  his  wifEj, 
463— and  of  the  marquis  himself,  464^ 
iiiatance  of  his  skill  in  play,  465,  466 — 
real  value  of  this  work,  467 — remarks  ou 
its  editors,  476—478. 

Davison  (Mr.), observations  of,  on  Egyptiiiii 
antiquities,  391,  392 — description  of  lib 
descent  into  the  well  in  the  great  Pyra- 
mid of  Ghiza,  392,  393— his  discovery 
of  a  second  chamber  in  that  pyramid ^ 
394. 

Deu-,  in  Nubia,  notice  of  antiquities  at,  184< 


Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
raons,' reports  of,  492— iu  origin,  institu^ 
tion,  and  progress,  495 — 500 — abstract 
of  its  minutes  of  evidence  respecting  t^ie 
poor,  especially  of  the  metropolis,  500, 
501 — its  attack  upon  the  National  So 
ciety,  503 — coincidence  of  it  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  504 — Sketch  of  its 
inquiries  and  proceedings  relative  to  tlie 
education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  me- 
tropolis, 504 — 508 — remarks  on  the  wacit 
of  decorum  in  the  Committee  in  extend- 
ing their  inquiries  into  the  education  of 
the  higher  orders,  508 — 511 — and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  tbc 
inexpediency  of  extending  its  powers  to 
all  charitable  institutions,  and  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Brougham  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  educa> 
tion  of  the  poor,  542-^560. 
Education  of  the  poor,  provision  for,  neg- 
.  lected  at  the  Reformation,  86—88— 
good  education  a  principal  remedy  tor 
the  existing  evils  among  the  poQr,  92— 
1(^1 — ^pn>£U)le  expeasa  of  educating  all 


the  children  of  the  poor  iu  London,  107 

— number  of   uneducated  children  in 

Loiirion  in  1816,  500. 
Edwnrd  VI.  (King),  interesting  anecdott 

of,  86,  87. 
Kgerian  grottos  poetically  described,  225. 
£^  pt,  antiquities  of.    See  Belzoni,  Cavag- 

ibp  Davison,  Pyramids,  Sphinx. — Inac- 

carscy  of  the  great  French  work  on, 

proved,  419—422. 

Travels  in.    See  Light. 


Elepbaiitina,  island  of,  present  state  of, 
ie:L 

£im-infe,  uses  of,  49. 

Etiquette  (court),  amusing  instance  o^ 
467. 

Evelyn  (John),  Memoirs  of,  1 — anecdotes 
of  his  father,  2,  4-T-account  of  his  stu- 
dies at  the  university,  3 — serves  in  tlis 
Dutch  arm3^  5 — travels  in  Ecaoce  and 
Iialj,  6 — 14-— returns  to  England,  15 — 
iiccuunt  of  his  improvements  at  Sayes 
Court,  17 — fate  of  them,  45,  46 — re- 
murks  on  the  state  of  gardening  in  the 
aqvcnteeoth  oentury,  18 — 22 — picture  of 
fanaticism  during  the  rebellion,  23, 24— 
Evelyn's  reflections  on.it,  26 — interesting 
letter  of  Bishop  Taylor  to  him,  26— cha- 
racter of  Mrsv  Evelyn,  26,  27-— aflecting 
letters  of  Mr.  Evelyn  eu  the  death  of  a 
child,  28,  29 — his  pursuits  during  the  re- 
bellion«  31,  32 — account  of  Charles  II.'s 
restoration,  .S3— noble  conduct  of  Evelyn 
during  the  plague,  315,  36 — his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  fire  of  Loudon,  37 — 40 — sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  42 — integrity  of 
hi}  public  conduct,  43,  44 — domestic 
calfiniities,  45 — liis  piety,  46 — death,  ib, 
— iinalysis  of  his  '  Sylva,'  or  Disoonrst 
on  Forest  Trees,  47 — 54. 

F. 

Fieidiiij;,  (Henry)  anecdote  of,  127, 128. 

Fire  of  London,  described,  37 — 40. 

Fossil  wood  of  Iceland,  description  of,  317, 
318, — Fosal  wood  discovered  in  other 
countries,  319. 

Frimcc,  treatment  of,  by  the  Allied  Sovcv 
reigns,  vindicated,  158 — 162. 

Fulton  (Robert),  account  of  the  Torpedo 
invi^^nted  by,  348,  349.^-Hi8  ingratitude 
tu  England,  349— attempts  to  introduce 
the  Torpedo  into  the  English  service,  350 
— proofs  that  FultOn  was  not  the  inven- 
tor of  iSteam-Boats,  though  he  improved 
the  ^application  of  steam  to  the  purposes 
v(  Canal  Navigation,  352—355. 

Funeral  of  George  IL,  described,  126, 127. 

0. 

Galley  Slaves  at  MarseiUes,  accoont  of,  6. 

Genesis  ii.  21,  tft,  pretended  new  vefsiun 

vfi  $63— coUatioii  of  it  with  anciejit  ver- 
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•ions,  96$,  964 — critical  analysis  of  the 
original  Hebrew  of  this  verse,  264 — 266 
— examination  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  transla- 
tion of  Gen.  vi.  6.  267 — 271 — of  Gen. 
xxLi.  2.  271 — 272— and  of  Gen,  ii.  3,  4, 
5,  23,  24— and  of  Gen.  i.  273—277. 

Genoese,  character  of,  in  the  17th  century, 
9,10. 

George  II.  (King)  Faneral  of  described, 
126. 

George  III.  anecdotes  of,  66, 127. 

Geyser,  or  boiling  spring  of  Iceland,  de- 
scribed, 304—306. 

Gibbons,  the  sculptor,  anecdote  of,  50. 

Giles's  (St.),  Schools  for  educating  the 
Jower  Irish,  opposition  made  to,  by  the 
Romish  priests,  109. 

Gladiator  (Dying),  exquisite  description 
of,  226. 

Gustavus  III.  King  of  Sweden^  account  of 
the  death  of,  385,  386. 
H. 

Hazlitt  (William),  Lecturqs  on  the  English 
Poets,  424 — ^general  character  of  the  work, 
ib. — 434 — its  plan*  425 — definfiions  of 
poetry,  426,  427 — remarks  thereon,  428 
— bb  astronomical  allusions  inapplicable 
and  incorrect,  429 — defects  of  his  paral- 
lels between  great  poets,430 — his  assertion 
that  the  progress  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy  has  checked  poetical  enthusiasm, 
disproved,  430,  431 — examinations  of 
some  of  his  criticisms,  432,  433. 

Heckla  (Mount)  present  state  of,  315. 

Henderson  (Dr.),  Journal  of  his  residence 
in  Iceland,  291 — object  of  his  journey 
there,  302— abstract  of  his  travels,  303, 
et  se^.— description  of  the  new  Geyser, 
304,  305,  306— his  arrival  at  Holum, 
306 — interview  with  Thoriakson,  the 
Icelandic  poet  and  translator  of  Milton, 
307,  308— Icelandic  hospitality,  308— 
visit  to  other  hot  springs,  309 — notice  of 
the  volcanic  mountain,  Krabla,  and  of 
the  obsidian  mountain,  310,  311 — de- 
scription of  the  eruption  of  the  Skedera 
Yokul,  in  1783,  313,  314— notice  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  Heckla,  315 — and  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  ib, — description  of 
the  rock-wood,  called  Sortorbrand,  317, 
318,  319— character  of  the  work,  321. 

Hobhouse's  (Mr.)  notes  on  Childe  Harold, 
strictures  on,  231 ,  232. 

Horticulture,  state  of,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  20,  21. 

Hospitality  of  the  Icelanders,  308. 

Hot  Springs  of  Iceland,  notices  of,  304— 
306,309. 

Hoxton,  improvements  among  the  poor  of, 
by  the  establisbaMiit  •(  a  school  there, 
104,105. 


Hni/s  (Jonathan)  the  inventor  of  Steam- 
Boats,  354, 355. 

I. 

Iceland,  former  state  of,  291 — its  present 
state,  292— population,  293 — volcanic 
origin,  t6.— physical  appearance,  294 — 
climate,  295— its  ancient  government* 
296 — punishments,  297— introduction  of 
Christianity,  297,  298— exeropkry  con- 
duct of  the  Icelandic  clergy,  298— state 
of  Education,  299— excellent  character 
of  the  Icelanders,  ib.  300 — interior  of 
their  houses  described,  300— their  diet, 
301— their  mode  of  salutation,  303-- 
hospitaUty,  308— Travels  in,  see  Hen- 
derson. 

Images,  anciently  painted,  240k  241. 

Indiana  territory,  character  of  the  settlen 
of,  67. 

Inoculation  for  Small  Pox,  first  practised  in 
China,  363 — its  progress  through  Eq. 
rope,  364, 365— particularly  in  England* 
365,  366— plans  of  treatment  adopted 
by  the  inocubtor  Sutton,  366,  367. 

Inscription  (ancient)  on  Pompey's  pillar^ 
explaiiied,  239,  240 — translation  of  one^ 
245 — copies  and  translations  of  several, 
on  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  411 — 415. 

Institute  (French),  anecdote  of  their  jea- 
lousy of  the  progress  of  England  in 
science  and  the  arts,  195,  note* 

Ipsambul,  successful  researches  in  the  tem- 
ple of,  by  M.  Belzoni,  423, 424. 

Ireland  (Rev.  Dr.)  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
493 — his  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Charities  at  Croydon,  525—527 — vindi- 
cation of  himself,  528. 

James  II.  (King)  anecdote  of,  467 — his  iU 
treatment  of  the  natural  children  of 
Charles  II.  468,  469— sincerity  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fahh» 
470 — account  of  his  death,  471,  472. 

Joraard  (M),  illiberality  of,  towards  M. 
Belzoni,  detected,  193,  194 — his  hosti- 
lity to  England  exposed,  194,  195 — and 
his  statements  relative  to  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  antiquities,  falsified  by  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Belzoni,  41 9 — 426. 

Keats  (John)  Endymion,  a  poetical  ro- 
mance, 204— the  autiior  a  copyist  of  Mr, 
Hunt,  205 — observations  on  his  preface, 
ib. — probable  fable  of  the  poem,  205* 
206— specimens  of  it,  with  remarks,  206 
—208. 

Krabla,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Iceland, 
notice  of,  311. 

L. 

Dbreries  of  Constantinople,  reid  state  ef^ 
237,  238. 

Light  (Capt.)  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
&c.,  178— plan  and  exevutioa  of   hit 
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rounding  rubbish,  410 — copies  and  trans- 
lations of  various  inscriptions  on  it,  41 1 
— 415 — plan  of  tlie  ground  covered  by 
it,  416 — remarks  on  this  colossal  piece 
of  sculpture,  417. 

'Spital  (Lincolnshire)  charity,  state  of,,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brougham,  519 — its  real 
state,  521,  522. 

Steam>boat,  American,  described,  57 — 
proof  that  Mr.  Fulton  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  steam-boats,  352 — 355. 

Surturhrand,  or  rock-wood  of  Iceland,  ac- 
count of,  317,  318. 

T. 

Taverns,  American,  described,  56 — 60. 

Temples  of  India  and  Egypt,  striking  re- 
semblance between,  188, 189. 

Thebes,  visit  to  the  mummy  pits  of,  188. 

Theobalds,  ancient  and  present  state  of^  18. 

ThorlaksoH,  a  Danish  Poet,  anecdote  of, 
307, 308. 

Timber-trees,  observations  on  the  various 
uses  :ind  culture  of,  48 — 52. 

Torpedo  iuveuted  by  Fulton,  notice  of,  348^ 
349. 

Trinity  College  (Cambridge),  curious  in- 
terpretation of  the  statutes  of,  541. 

Tuilerics,  state  of,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 5. 

V. 

Vaccination  first  discovered,  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
369 — statements  of  the  evidence  for,  and 
against,  its  power,  as  a  preventive  of 
small-pox,  370 — 374. 

Venice,  former  greatness  of,  poetically  de- 
scribed, 221,  222— observations  on  the 
former  government  of  that  state,  223. 

.Virginia,  prices  of  provisions  in,  56 — 
description  of  a  Virginian  tavern,  ib. — 
account  of  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  that 
state,  57. 

W. 

Walnut-tree,  uses  of,  49.  gQj^ 

Walpole  (Hon.  Horace),  Letters  of,  to  Mr. 
Montague,  118— character  of  the  writer, 
118,119— his  vanity,  120, 121— remarks 
on  Ilia  «  Mysterious  Mother,'  and  *  Castle 
of  Otranto,'122 — on  his  *  Reminiscences' 
of  the  Reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  123 
— character  of  his  *  Letters,'  124 — anec- 
dotes of  Lord  Balmerino,  and  Lady 
Townshend,  125 — description  of  the  fu- 
neral of  George  IL,  126 — anecdote  of 
his  present  Majesty,  127 — of  Henry 
Fielding,  137, 128 — confession  of  an  old 
worldling,  129 — anecdote  of  fashionable 
life,  129, 130. 


Walpole  (Robert),  Merooirt  on  Europfaii 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  231 — contents  of  the 
work,  232 — account  of  the  district  of 
Maina,  and  its  inhabitants,  235 — 237 — 
of  the  libraries  at  Constantinople,  237, 
238— monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  239 — 
notice  of  Ponijiey's  Pillar,  ib. — ancient 
inscription  explained,  240 — proof  ^at 
the  Greeks  painted  their  statues,  240, 
241 — on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
Attica,  242,  243 — antiquities  discovered 
at  Amyclae,  explained,  344— translation 
of  an  ancient  inscription,  24S-^strictnres 
on  the  execution  of  the  volume,  245, 246. 

Washington  (City),  notice  of,  61. 

Well  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghiza,  de- 
scent of  Mr.  Davison  into,  392,  393 — 
successfully  explored  by  M.  Caviglia, 
396,  397. 

Willow-tree,  uses  of,  51. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  Sketch  of  the  Mili- 
tary and  Political  Power  of  Russia,  131 
—his  assertions  relative  to  the  campaign 
of  1812  corrected,  138 — causes  of  Buo^ 
naparte's  overthrow,  1 39 — Sir  R.  Wilson's 
account  of  his  conduct  in  1814,  142 — 
his  statement  respecting  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  146— 148 — the  fitness  of  Mar^ 
shal  Ney's  condemnation  proved,  149 — 
152—479,  480— the  conduct  of  the 
allies  towards*  Norway,  Saxony,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy,  vindicated,  1.53—158 
— aiid  towards  France,  158 — 162 — exa- 
mination of  his  assertions  relative  to  the 
tlanger  of  Europe  from  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Russia,  164 — 177. 

Letter  to  bis  consti- 


tuents, 478 — examination  of  his  state> 
ment  of  his  services  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  480 — 485— account  of  the  action 
at  Banos,  487—490. 

Winchester  College,  disrespectful  treatment 
of,  by  Mr.  Broughan)^  539,  540,  notes. 

Womaiii  of  Pour  et  Centre,  a  tale,  321 — 
object  of  the  author,  322 — sketch  of  the 
tale,  323 — 325 — specimens  of  its  absur- 
dities, 326,  327— advice  to  the  author, 
328. 

Women,  advantage  of  giving  them  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  their  earnings,  101, 102. 

Wood  (Rev.  Dr.),  extraordinary  examina- 
tion of,  by  the  Education  Committee, 
with  remarks,  531-^^35. 


Yeovil  charities,   misrepresented   by  Mr» 
Brougham,  523. 


THE  END  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  VOLUME. 
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